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It  is  fashionable  these  modern  clays  to  make  much  of  the  command¬ 
ing  position  and  contributions  of  our  women  to  the  life  of  the  times. 
While  probably  most  men  regard  the  situation  with  indulgence  when 
a  woman  does  fill  the  shoes  of  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
business  or  some  profession,  some  commentators  like  to  view  the  fact 
with  amazement  and  concern.  Probably  neither  viewpoint  is  either 
adequate  or  sensible.  Those  who  regard  a  prominent  woman  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  taken  lightly  forget  that  there  have  always  been  two 
sexes  and  that  from  time  immemorial  every  man  has  had  at  least 
one  woman  and  usually  two  behind  him,  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
It  is  as  trite  to  point  out  that  almost  all  men  are  what  their  women 
made  them  as  it  is  to  say  that  a  man’s  opinion  of  women  is  the  resultant 
of  his  reactions  to  the  women  he  has  known.  However,  so  many  folks 
seem  to  think  it  is  something  new  for  women  to  be  taking  a  part 
in  the  direction  of  the  world’s  business  that  it  needs  to  be  restated 
that  always  and  forever  women  are  just  as  much  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  things  as  men  are.  While  there  is  thus  no  reason  for 
either  indulgence  or  amusement  in  the  activity  of  women,  neither 
should  there  be  any  amazement  or  concern — it  makes  no  difference  in 
the  outcome  of  affairs  whether  women  stay  in  their  conventional 
position  behind  the  throne  or  come  out  into  the  open  to  act  without 
the  agency  of  some  man.  Even  the  most  confirmed  bachelor  was,  for 
many  years,  defenseless  against  the  attentions  of  his  mother  and 
nurses.  And,  for  those  who  choose  to  view  the  situation  with  alarm, 
it  must  always  remain  a  source  of  comfort  that  no  woman  has  equalled 
or  excelled  the  accomplishments  of  men  (or  gives  any  indication  of 
doing  so).  There  is  no  female  Shakespeare,  just  as  there  is  no  female 
Washington  or  Lincoln — and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  cannot 
very  well  ever  be  any  such. 


*  We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  Mrs.  Anna  C.  M.  Tillinghast  in  kindly  giving 
much  of  the  factual  material  contained  in  this  chapter. 
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Nevertheless,  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  most  remarkable 
invasion  of  men’s  activities  by  women.  Perhaps  economic  conditions, 
the  machine  age,  the  World  War  and  all  the  rest  are  responsible. 
Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  the  fact  remains  that  women  are 
far  more  free  from  age  old  taboos  than  ever  before  in  this  civilization 
at  least.  Look  at  the  hordes  of  shop-girls,  stenographers  and  the 
like — and  look  at  the  women  in  Washington!  Women  may  not  be 
doing  a  man’s  work — but  they  are  doing  many  things  that  were  once 
regarded  as  solely  masculine.  That  the  stores  and  offices  are  all  the 
better  for  being  brightened  by  flower-faced  girls,  that  hospitals  are 
far  more  comfortable,  that  the  whole  activity  of  the  world  does 
turn  more  smoothly  and  efficiently,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Women 
have  come  out  of  the  kitchen :  old  maid  sisters  need  no  longer  subsist 
upon  the  bounty  of  a  brother  and,  in  the  newer,  richer  world  opened 
to  our  women  folk,  it  does  seem  possible  that  even  men  will 
benefit — although  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that,  despite  the 
fact,  things  are  in  a  worse  muddle  today  than  for  many  years. 

Massachusetts  Women 

In  “emancipating”  women,  the  Commonwealth  played  its  usual 
leading  role.  In  fact,  the  feminist  movement  in  America  may  well  be 
regarded  as  having  begun  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Boston  with 
the  activities  of  Anne  Hutchinson.  She  discovered  that  she  did  not 
want  to  have  men  interpret  the  Bible  for  her  and  that  she  could  figure 
out  what  she  wanted  to  believe  as  well  as  she  could  sit  back  and  let 
some  man  tell  her.  For  putting  her  feeling  into  practice,  and  for 
infecting  other  women  with  her  radical  views  at  a  series  of  meetings 
in  her  home,  she  was  finally  flattened  by  the  steam-roller  of  the  Great 
and  General  Court.  More  happy  were  the  experiences  of  other  gifted 
and  independent  Colonial  women — the  poetess,  Anne  Bradstreet,  the 
Quakeress,  Mary  Dyer,  Abigail  Adams,  Hannah  Dustin,  and  Mercy 
Warren. 

These  outstanding  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  feminists  were 
followed  by  an  increasing  number  of  influential  women  as  the  nineteenth 
century  developed — women  who  were,  in  particular,  champions  of  the 
revolution  in  religion,  education  and  political  organization.  No  one 
knowing  only  the  “emancipated”  women  of  the  twentieth  century  can 
appreciate  the  tremendous  development.  At  first  legally  nothing  more 
than  property  (in  the  early  Maine  settlements,  where  women  were  very 
scarce,  it  is  reported  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  several  men  to  own 
shares  in  a  woman  just  as  if  she  were  a  ship  or  a  cow),  women  managed 
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to  persuade  men  to  first  give  them  legal  property  rights  of  their  own,  to 
secure  them  in  the  ordinary  privileges  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  then  finally,  to  grant  them  the  opportunity  of  an  educa¬ 
tion.  All  this  time,  women  were  listeners,  not  actors  in  their  own 
right,  however  strong  their  influence  might  have  been  upon  husbands 
and  sons  and  brothers  who  did  the  acting.  Most  of  all,  women  were 
entirely  excluded  from  both  suffrage  and  from  elective  office. 

Leaving  aside  the  steady  movement  of  women  into  factory  and 
office,  which  began  in  1840  with  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
labor-starved  textile  mills  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  suffrage  and 
public  office  business  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  feminine  revolt. 

Woman  Suffrage 

Of  course,  woman  suffrage  is  a  national,  and  even  an  international 
movement.  Massachusetts  women  merely  played  a  part  in  it — but  play 
a  part  they  did. 

The  background  of  American  woman  suffrage  movement  is  this.  The 
first  formal  activity  began  in  Worcester  in  October,  1850,  with  a  national 
woman’s  rights  convention.  The  first  state  to  grant  suffrage  to  women 
was  Wyoming  in  1869  when  it,  then  a  territory,  bowed  to  the  demands 
of  its  women.  The  next  fifty  years  witnessed  the  growth  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  determined  organizations  for  political  purposes 
this  organizing  nation  has  sustained.  When  victory  came  June  4,  1919, 
more  than  two  million  women  had  participated  in  the  drive;  forty-six 
states  had  branches  of  the  national  organization,  seated  in  New  York 
City;  a  magazine,  “The  Woman  Citizen”  was  founded;  and  wise 
and  astute  leaders  developed  a  grand  technique  of  publicity  and  sensa¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  it  was  not  all  a  happy  crusade,  although  it  never 
reached  the  extremes  such  as  were  witnessed  in  London.  Perhaps  the 
lowest  local  depths  of  the  movement  were  exemplified  by  Mrs. 
Bloomer ;  just  as  the  heights,  at  least  in  their  earliest  days,  were 
ornamented  by  such  an  intellectualist  as  Margaret  Fuller,  associate  of 
Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne. 

Massachusetts’  share  in  this  great  movement  began  with  a  State 
convention  held  in  Old  Horticultural  Plall,  January  28,  1870,  at  the 
call  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  This  was  the  first  such  State  meeting  in  the 
country  and  the  Association  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country, 
numbering  as  it  did  such  supporters  as  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  James 
Freeman  Clark,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  George  F.  Hoar,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier  and  other  prominent  and  able  men.  Oddly  enough, 
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if  a  Massachusetts  woman  was  thus  a  leader  at  the  beginning,  so  was 
another  Bay  State  woman,  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  one  of  those  who 
were  conspicuous  in  the  ultimate  accomplishment.  An  English¬ 
woman,  Dr.  Shaw  had  long  been  a  resident  of  the  Commonwealth  and, 
as  a  “clergyman”  had  preached  along  the  South  Shore,  when  she  was 
selected  to  head  the  National  Association. 

In  between  these  two  women,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Dr.  Shaw, 
were  many  others.  Outstanding  most  of  all,  perhaps,  were  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Lucy  Stone,  Mary  A.  Livermore  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

Few  suffragists  were  ridiculed  as  was  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Of 
course,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  opposition  was  the  barbed  weapon 
of  ridicule  and  the  allegation  that  women  wished  to  step  out  of  their 
divinely  appointed  position  of  mother  and  housewife.  Witness  this 
criticism  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald ,  “.  .  .  the 
assemblage  of  rampant  women  .  .  .  was  an  interesting  phase  in  the 

comic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  gathering  of  unsexed  women, 
unsexed  in  mind,  all  of  them  publicly  propounding  the  doctrine  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  step  out  of  their  appropriate  sphere  to  the 
neglect  of  those  duties,  which  both  human  and  divine  laws  have 
assigned  to  them.  Is  the  world  to  be  depopulated?”  If  the  rank 
and  file  of  suffragists  were  thus  treated,  Susan  Anthony  was  mercilessly 
ridiculed  and  persecuted.  Perhaps  it  was  a  historical  persecution, 
reverting  to  the  hanging  and  whipping  of  Quakers  in  Provincial  days, 
for  she  was  of  Quaker  stock,  being  born  in  South  Adams  of  a  so- 
called  Hicksite  Quaker  family.  In  person,  she  was  the  ideal  Quaker 
woman,  neat,  sober,  patient  and  gentle  even  to  her  sweet  blue  eyes. 
Yet,  wherever  she  went  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco, 
she  was  pictured  as  a  devilish  unsexed  creature  wearing  high  boots, 
a  slouch  hat  and  a  long  tailed  coat.  Despite  this  propaganda,  wherever 
she  went,  she  attracted  disciples,  for  she  had  a  marvelous  voice  and  a 
great  gift  of  expressing  her  birthright  of  honesty  and  liberty.  In 
1865,  speaking  before  Congress,  she  referred  to  the  Civil  War  and  to 
her  ambitions  for  woman’s  rights  in  the  reconstruction  then  just 
beginning  in  these  terms:  “With  you,  we  have  just  passed  through 
the  agony  of  death,  the  resurrection  and  triumph  of  another  revolution, 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  mitigate  its  horrors  and  gild  its  glories,  and 
now  think  you  we  have  no  souls  to  fire,  no  brains  to  weigh  your 
arguments,  that  after  education  such  as  this  we  can  stand  silent 
witnesses  while  you  sell  our  birthright  of  liberty?  .  .  .” 

Lucy  Stone  is  better  known  for  her  rather  odd  insistence  upon 
retaining  her  own  name,  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Henry  B.  Blackwell, 
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than  she  is  for  her  very  real  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
anti-slavery  and  suffrage.  Born  in  West  Brookfield,  1818,  she  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  that  institution  which  led  the  nation 
in  opening  its  doors  to  both  boys  and  girls,  black  as  well  as  white. 
Thus  educated  she  distinguished  herself  in  the  abolitionist  movement 
and  preached  her  doctrine  despite  the  hostility  of  the  people,  hostility 
which  often  demanded  considerable  physical  courage  on  her  part.  But 
Lucy  Stone  combined  this  courage  with  her  oratorical  ability.  Single 
handed  she  toured  the  land,  driving  from  town  to  town,  engaging  her 
own  halls,  distributing  her  own  publicity  and  standing  alone  on  the 
platform  before  audiences  who  came  to  jeer  and  continued  to  do  so — 
although  she  won  her  proportion  of  converts  and  disciples  too.  In 
1869,  with  her  anti-slavery  work  ended,  she  joined  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Woman’s  Suffrage 
Association  and  soon  became  interested  in  the  “Woman’s  Citizen,’’ 
the  editor  of  which  she  became  in  1888.  She  died  in  1893. 

Mary  A.  Livermore  came  into  public  life  via  the  crusade  against 
the  “Demon,  Rum.”  Born  in  Boston,  1820,  she  very  early  distinguished 
herself  as  a  lecturer  in  the  then  frenzy  of  the  Lyceum.  Her  eloquence 
and  fire  was  such  that  she  was  in  great  demand  and  was  able  to 
obtain  higher  fees  than  most  of  the  men  booked  by  the  lecture  bureaus. 
Temperance  claimed  her  as  its  great  advocate  and  it  is  said  that 
she  delivered  more  than  eight  hundred  temperance  lectures,  a  work 
for  which  a  preacher  ancestry  and  traditions  adequately  prepared  her. 
After  the  Civil  War,  she  was  drawn  into  the  suffrage  movement  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  sure-fire  speakers  for  the  most 
difficult  assignments  the  national  bureau  had  on  its  schedule.  She  died 
in  1905. 

Daughter  of  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  D.  Blackwell,  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  a  graduate  and  trustee  of  Boston  University  remains  as 
one  of  the  nationally  outstanding  Massachusetts  women  who  carried 
the  campaign  to  victory.  Biographical  dictionaries  list  her  as  a 
journalist,  but  this  famous  daughter  of  a  celebrated  woman  has  enjoyed 
a  career  which  many  men  might  envy.  At  75  she  is  still  active  as  a 
translator  and  author,  bringing  to  a  close  a  lifetime  packed  with  toil, 
including  forty  years  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  suffrage.  Lor 
years  she  assisted  her  father  and  mother  in  editing  the  movement’s 
magazine  and,  after  their  death,  she  assumed  the  responsibility  alone. 
In  addition  to  this  publicity  work,  she  was  often  called  upon  as  a 
speaker  and,  in  particular  to  defend  her  cause  before  the  General  Court. 
In  this  work,  for  which  no  preparation  could  be  made,  she  answered 
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questions  and  objections  and  criticisms  with  the  ease  and  skill  of  a 
distinguished  barrister  and  won  the  admiration  of  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  even  if  she  did  not  always  convince  them. 

After  the  President  had  signed  the  19th  Amendment  in  1920 — the 
provision  that  “The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on 
account  of  sex,” — the  suffrage  movement  moved  out  from  Washington 
into  the  states  in  the  drive  for  ratification.  Massachusetts  women  of 
the  post-war  years  were  ready  for  the  local  battle.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  opposition,  of  course,  but  the  War  had  given  the  Common¬ 
wealth  a  group  of  women  leaders  who,  trained  by  war  time  needs, 
were  excellent  organizers  and  executives.  For  example,  there  was 
Anna  C.  M.  Tillinghast  and  Wenona  Osborne  Pinkham  who  organized 
the  state,  placing  a  corps  of  workers  with  a  captain  in  every  city, 
town  and  village.  There  was  Mary  Hutchinson  Page,  past-mistress  in 
political  work  and  in  fund  raising.  There  was  Mrs.  Benjamin  F. 
Pitman,  whose  annual  fair  at  the  Copley  Plaza  poured  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  organization.  And  there  were 
many  others,  such  as  Maud  Wood  Park,  and  Margaret  Foley, 
speakers  extraordinary,  speakers  able  to  win  audiences  in  such  diverse 
places  as  the  Back  Bay  and  Boston  Common,  and  Teresa  Crowley  and 
Mary  Mahan,  attorneys,  who  sacrificed  their  practices  for  the  cause. 

The  day  on  which  the  General  Court  voted  for  ratification  was 
blazing  hot.  It  was  in  July,  1920.  The  galleries  and  the  halls  were 
packed  with  women  wearing  yellow  flowers  and  ribbons  and  women 
wearing  red  flowers  and  red  ribbons — the  two  factions.  In  a  most 
impressive  silence  the  women  heard  the  vote  taken.  By  the  many  yeas 
and  the  scattered  noes,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  suffragists  had 
carried  the  state  to  make  it  the  eighth  in  line.  But  there  was  no 
rejoicing  of  a  strenuous  character,  such  as  Beacon  Hill  has  often 
witnessed;  a  few  sobs,  quickly  stifled,  were  about  all  the  emotion 
expressed.  The  national  battle  was  soon  over,  women  had  won  “the 
vote”  and  Massachusetts  women  were  well  satisfied  that  they  had  done 
their  part. 

Education 

Second  to  this  battle,  more  in  lack  of  noise  and  publicity  perhaps 
than  in  importance,  was  the  campaign  for  the  advancement  of  higher 
education  for  women.  The  Commonwealth,  of  course,  pioneered  in 
education,  establishing  it  upon  a  firm  basis  almost  as  soon  as  Boston 
was  settled.  But  this  educational  system  was  for  boys  only.  Not  until 
after  the  Revolution  did  girls  receive  any  attention  at  all  and  then, 
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for  another  half  century,  they  were  given  but  scant  privileges. 
Eventually  education  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  at  public  expense  came 
to  be  accepted.  In  Boston,  and  in  some  other  prosperous  cities,  separate 
schools  were  founded  for  the  two  sexes  but,  in  general,  Massachusetts 
towns  were  too  poor  or  the  citizens  were  then  too  choice  of  the 
tax  dollar  to  encourage  this  dual  system.  Thus,  in  most  places,  the 
girls  simply  went  into  the  schools  already  established  for  the  boys  and 
public  school  education  became  co-educational  and  has  remained  such 
through  the  high  school  and  in  a  few  colleges  and  universities — save 
for  the  old  line  establishments. 

With  primary  and  secondary  education  thus  become  a  fact,  the 
feminist  movement  turned  to  securing  higher  education  for  girls.  In 
1833  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  a  co-educational  and  non-sectarian  college  was 
established  to  give  girls  the  same  opportunities  as  boys.  This  intro¬ 
duced  the  co-educational  idea  to  America  but  it  was  never  popular  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Harvard  and  the  other  universities  and  colleges 
shut  their  doors  firmly  in  the  faces  of  the  gentler  sex  and  thus 
the  women  folks  had  of  necessity  to  found  their  own  establishments. 
They  did  and  the  female  colleges  have  developed  amazingly,  although 
very  different  in  spirit  and  form  from  the  traditional  college  and 
university. 

In  fact,  the  woman’s  college  originated  out  of  this  need  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Mary  Lyon,  born  in  Buckland,  February  28,  1797,  was 
the  pioneer  responsible.  She  had  long  worked  for  the  advancement 
of  her  sex  and  at  last,  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1837,  opened 
at  South  Hadley,  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.  (The  name 
was  changed  by  charter  in  1893  to  Mount  Holyoke  College.)  With 
its  curriculum  based  upon  that  of  Amherst  College,  its  avowed  purpose 
was  “to  bring  the  same  opportunities  for  education  to  women  as  were 
enjoyed  by  their  brothers.”  Miss  Mary  Lyon  was,  naturally,  presi¬ 
dent — but  her  organization  was  all  male — Rev.  Joseph  D.  Condit, 
secretary;  Hon.  William  Bowdoin,  treasurer;  and,  trustees,  Rev.  John 
Todd,  Hon.  David  Choate,  Hon.  Samuel  Williston,  Rev.  William 
Tyler,  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks,  Hon.  Joseph  Avery,  Andrew  W.  Porter, 
Rev.  Herman  Humphrey  and  Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock.  Thus  the  oldest 
woman’s  college,  Mt.  Holyoke  has  enjoyed  a  long  and  distinguished 
service  and  now  ranks  very  high.  Its  importance  is  indicated  by  its 
endowment  of  $4,789,171.14  as  of  1934.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
college  today  largely  retains  one  of  its  original  distinctions — all  the 
girls  usually  either  help  with  the  work  about  their  houses  or  engage 
in  minor  academic  posts  while  studying.  This  idea  was  originally 
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stated  under  the  words  that  “the  young  ladies  were  to  take  part  in 
the  domestic  work  of  the  family,”  that  name  being  used  to  designate 
both  the  student  body  and  the  faculty.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
domestic  work  is  not  undertaken  to  teach  the  girls  what  is  now  known 
as  “domestic  science”  but  rather  to  the  end  that  tuition  and  living 
expenses  might  be  kept  below  a  prohibitive  level  and  also  “to  promote 
a  spirit  of  democracy  and  consideration  for  others.” 

The  next  important  college  to  be  founded — of  interest  to  women — 
was  Boston  University* — chartered  by  the  General  Court  in  1869. 
From  the  very  beginning,  Boston  University  was  co-educational,  the 
ideal  of  the  founders  being  that  it  should  offer  a  university  education 
to  everyone,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  white  or  colored.  Today, 
probably  the  fifth  largest  university  in  America  of  its  kind,  Boston 
University  stands  preeminent  for  accepting  the  services  and  assistance 
of  women.  In  fact,  numerically  speaking,  there  is  an  almost  exact 
equality  in  the  sexes.  In  its  first  faculty,  the  University  included 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  as  a  lecturer  on  modern  fiction;  she  was 
certainly  the  first  woman  faculty  member  in  New  England  and  probably 
one  of  the  first  in  America.  Other  famous  women  who  were  associated 
with  the  University  included  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Emily  Talbot,  Mrs.  Sleeper  Davis,  Abbie  G. 
Woolson  and  Mrs.  William  Claflin. 

The  next  two  colleges  to  be  founded  were  for  women  exclusively — 
Smith  College  and  Wellesley,  in  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

Like  Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley  started  out  under  a  different  name;  its 
charter,  granted  March  17,  1870,  named  the  organization  as  the 
Wellesley  Female  Seminary.  This  name  was  changed  to  Wellesley 
College  on  September  8,  1875,  when  the  College  opened.  Ada  L. 
Howard  was  the  first  president  with  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk  president 
of  the  corporation,  Rev.  Howard  Crosby  vice  president,  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Durant  secretary  and  Henry  F.  Durant  treasurer.  In  addition  to  the 
above  the  trustees  included,  Hon.  William  Claflin,  Rev.  Austin  Phelps, 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Warren,  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  and  Abner  Kingman. 
1  he  purpose  of  the  college  was  “to  offer  to  young  women  opportunities 
for  education  equivalent  to  those  usually  provided  in  colleges  for  young 
men.”  The  curriculum  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  standard  college 
and  has  been  developed  so  as  to  keep  the  college  adequately  in  step. 
Today,  the  college  ranks  with  the  best,  irrespective  of  sex.  Its  endow¬ 
ment  as  of  June  30,  1934,  was  $8,293,552.93. 


*  Boston  University  is  more  largely  considered  in  section  on  Education. 
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Smith  College  was  founded  at  Northampton  in  1871.  While  in  the 
records  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  a  woman,  Sophia  Smith, 
actually,  while  she  was  the  decisive  agent,  two  men  were  concerned. 
First  was  her  brother,  who  made  a  fortune  and  bequeathed  it  to 
M  iss  Smith  “because  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  else  to  do 
with  it.”  Miss  Smith,  thanks  to  her  New  England  conscience,  received 
it  “not  as  providing  means  for  luxury  or  display,  but  as  laying  upon 
her  a  burden  of  responsibility.”  To  obtain  advice,  she  turned  to  a 
minister,  John  Morton  Greene.  As  a  result,  she  gave  the  fund  which 
created  Smith  College.  In  her  will  she  expressed  their  joint  ideas 
of  a  woman’s  college.  The  will  was  drafted  by  Greene  and  amended 
and  approved  by  Miss  Smith.  Pertinent  passages  follow :  “.  .  .  pro¬ 

visions  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  Institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with  the  design  to  furnish  for 
my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  which 
are  afforded  now  in  Colleges  to  young  men.  .  .  .  It  is  my  opinion 

that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  education  of  women, 
what  are  called  their  ‘wrongs’  will  be  redressed,  their  wages  adjusted, 
their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society  will  be 
greatly  increased,  as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of 
society,  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged.  .  .  . 

I  would  have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants 
of  women.  It  is  not  my  design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less  feminine, 
but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the  powers  of  womanhood,  and 
furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness  and  honor, 

now  withheld  from  them  .  .  .” 

With  this  original  bequest  ($400,000)  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye 
in  1873  undertook  to  establish  the  college.  In  1875  it  opened  with 
fourteen  students.  For  thirty  five  years,  he  worked  and  when  he  laid 
down  his  responsibilities  in  1910,  he  had  created  a  great  institution. 
Today,  13,362,  students  have  graduated,  the  plant  is  large  and  modern 
and  the  endowment  is  $6,169,601.41.  Smith  is  of  first  rank. 

The  next  women’s  college  to  be  founded  was  the  first  of  its 

kind a  college  for  women  separate  altogether  in  organization,  yet 

connected  with  a  man’s  university.  This  college  was  Radcliffe  and  its 
nature  is  exemplified  in  the  nickname — “The  Harvard  Female  Annex.” 
The  genesis  of  the  college  seems  to  have  been  the  joint  accomplishment 
of  a  man  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gilman  of  Cambridge. 
Both  were  well  known  and  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  Harvard  town 
of  their  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilman  could  not  see  why  girls  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  Harvard  education  as  well  as  boys.  Here,  in 
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Harvard,  was  a  tremendous  educational  plant  with  girls  barred  out 
forever.  If  Harvard  was  thus  closed  would  it  not  be  possible,  they 
thought,  to  have  Harvard  teachers  give  separate  courses  to  girls,  giving 
them  the  same  scholarly  standards  and  advantages  without  making  use 
of  Harvard  buildings  or  the  Harvard  name?  They  took  their  idea  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Greenough.  It  happened  that  the 
Professor  was  already,  like  some  of  the  faculty,  giving  private  lessons 
to  a  girl,  a  Miss  Abbie  Leach.  Thus  Greenough  was  receptive  and 
carried  the  idea  to  President  Eliot.  The  President  agreed  to  counte¬ 
nance  an  experiment  with  the  idea.  With  this  support,  several  Harvard 
professors  were  approached  and  many  were  enthusiastic  enough  to 
offer  their  services  without  compensation.  Thus,  in  February,  1879, 
the  public  was  notified  of  the  formation  of  an  organization  offering 
“Private  Collegiate  Instruction  for  Women  .  .  .  affording  private 

tuition  to  properly  qualified  young  women  who  desire  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  in  Cambridge.  .  .  .  No  instruction  will  be  pro¬ 

vided  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  given  in  Harvard  College.”  The 
advertisement  was  signed  by  seven  women  as  sponsors — Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  Josiah  P.  Cook,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gurney,  Mrs.  James  B. 
Greenough,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gilman,  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow  and  Miss 
Lilian  Horsford.  Such  was  the  prestige  of  these  seven  that  in 
September,  1879,  when  thirty  eight  Harvard  teachers  sat  down  to  teach, 
twenty  seven  young  women  had  registered. 

The  venture  was  at  once  successful  and  by  May,  1882,  it  was 
recognized  that  a  formal  organization  was  necessary.  Accordingly, 
the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  was  chartered — 
a  name  soon  shortened  to  Harvard  Annex  by  the  Harvard  alumni 
and  student  body.  The  seven  women  founders  each  took  charge  of 
several  divisions  of  the  organization  with  Mrs.  Agassiz  as  president  and 
Mr.  Gilman  as  executive.  In  1888,  Mary  Coes  entered  the  service  of 
the  Society  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Gilman,  a  service  which  advanced  to 
include  that  of  Dean  and  Secretary. 

The  Society  had  no  disciplinary  difficulties  whatsoever — odd  con¬ 
trasts  to  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Harvard  officers  with  the  Harvard 
student  body.  The  girls,  those  who  did  not  live  at  home,  were  placed 
with  reputable  Cambridge  families  and  the  Society  existed  without  rules 
“and  no  occasion  for  discipline  of  any  sort  .  .  .”  In  fact,  Mr. 
Gilman’s  daughters  used  to  laugh  at  him  and  say  he  “thought  all 
Annex  girls  angels!”  Even  today  the  situation  is  not  changed; 
Harvard  boys  pick  their  friends  across  the  Charles  in  Boston  or 
prefer  to  roam  as  far  afield  as  Wellesley  and  even  Smith  rather  than 
date  the  “nice”  girls  at  their  back  door. 
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By  1894,  the  Society  had  come  of  age;  the  pioneer  experiment  had 
ended.  The  Harvard  Female  Annex  was  now  being  taken  for  granted; 
all  opposition  had  died  down.  So,  on  March  23,  1894,  the  Society 
for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  was  incorporated  as  Radcliffe 
College.  The  name  was  selected  to  honor  Ann  Radcliffe,  the  first 
woman  to  make  a  gift  to  Harvard.  The  new  college  set  up  an 
administration  separate  from  that  of  Harvard  but  provided  for  its 
women  students  Harvard  teaching  with  Harvard  standards  and  require¬ 
ments  and  awarded  degrees  countersigned  by  the  president  of 
Harvard — a  full  equivalent  of  the  Harvard  degree.  Of  the  business, 
President  Eliot  said:  “The  arrangement  which  we  have  made  between 
Radcliffe  and  Harvard  is  the  best  that  has  been  made  in  the  world 
thus  far  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  women.  .  .  .  We 
utilize  the  large  resources  of  an  old  and  good  institution  for  the 
education  of  men.  I  believe  the  Radcliffe  student  has  a  unique 
opportunity  in  this  respect  simply  because  she  comes  in  contact  only 
with  teachers  of  the  first  order.” 

During  the  next  twenty  years,  the  College  grew  very  steadily. 
New  buildings  followed  each  other  as  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
students  enrolled.  Though  Mrs.  Agassiz  retained  the  Presidency  for 
a  time,  her  failing  health  made  it  necessary  for  a  dean  to  be  appointed. 
Miss  Agnes  Irwin  was  selected  and  did  much  to  advance  the  prestige 
and  value  of  the  College.  In  1903,  ill  health  made  it  necessary  for 
Mrs.  Agassiz  to  lay  down  her  duties  and  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs, 
Harvard  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  in  the  University,  was  elected  president.  He  had  been  connected 
with  Radcliffe  from  the  very  beginning.  It  was  understood  that  little 
would  be  expected  from  the  new  President  in  actual  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  but  the  reverse  soon  proved  true  and  for  twenty 
years,  the  honored  teacher  and  executive  gave  generously  of  an 
unparalleled  personality.  Today,  Briggs  Hall,  the  fifth  College  Hall  of 
Residence,  honors  him  as  an  expression  of  “the  deep  obligation  that 
college  and  alumni  feel  toward  him. 

In  1923,  President  Briggs  resigned  and,  as  the  College  had  expanded 
so  mightily,  a  full  time  executive  was  necessary.  Ada  Louise  Comstock, 
former  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
then  Dean  of  Radcliffe  was  selected.  Since  the  College  was  much  like 
“a  youth  in  a  child’s  outgrown  clothing,”  a  whole  new  financial  and 
administrative  machine  was  demanded.  The  budget  was  reorganized 
and  a  system  of  coordinates  worked  out  to  properly  dress  the  modern 
college.  John  Wilbur  Lowes  was  elected  Business  Manager  and.  in 
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1927,  was  made  treasurer  upon  the  resignation  of  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 
The  undergraduate  student  body  was  definitely  limited  in  size  and  it 
is  now  understood  that  graduate  students  will  be  similarly  limited.  A 
new  arrangement  has  been  made  also  with  Harvard  through  which 
teachers  are  appointed  and  paid  jointly  by  Harvard  and  Radcliffe, 
each  institution  sharing  the  time  in  proportion  to  the  salary  paid. 
Probably  the  size  of  the  endowment  fund  shows  as  well  as  anything 
the  importance  of  the  once  Harvard  Female  Annex;  exclusive  of  land, 
buildings  and  equipment,  valued  at  many  millions,  the  endowment  at 
1935  was  $5,293,956.31. 

While  most  existing  colleges  of  high  rank  place  emphasis  upon 
what  is  known  as  liberal  arts,  and  only  fit  a  student  for  life  tacitly, 
there  is  one  Massachusetts  college,  Simmons,  which  was  founded  for  a 
specific  purpose  of  enabling  women  to  not  merely  acquire  the  con¬ 
ventional  education  but  also  to  fit  them  to  make  a  living.  John 
Simmons  of  Boston,  a  merchant  left  in  his  will  a  sum  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “college  for  women  .  .  .  which  should  give  instruction 

in  art,  science  and  industry  best  calculated  to  enable  the  scholars 
to  acquire  an  independent  livelihood.” 

Organized  November  2,  1899,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 

Lefavour,  the  College  was  opened  on  the  Fenway  in  October  1902, 
with  Augustus  Hemmenway,  Heman  M.  Burr  and  Henry  G.  Nichols 
as  officers  of  the  corporation.  From  the  beginning  the  officers  and 
faculty  have  sought  to  combine  its  twin  aims  and  its  ever  growing  list 
of  successful  alumnae  testify  to  its  success  as  does  its  endowment  of 
$3,411,572.  It  operates  a  wide  variety  of  courses,  some  in  cooperation 
with  Harvard  and  others  with  various  institutions,  such  as  hospitals 
and  department  stores.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  curriculum,  the 
college  is  organized  into  departments  which  offer  professional  courses 
for  secretaries,  librarians,  social  workers,  nurses,  dietitians,  institutional 
managers,  educational  directors  in  mercantile  establishments,  business 
accountants,  laboratory  assistants,  editorial  workers,  publishing  assist¬ 
ants,  directors  of  physical  education,  teachers  of  English,  of  science, 
of  home  economics  and  of  commercial  studies.  And,  last  but  very  far 
from  least,  since  1922,  it  operates  the  Prince  School  of  Store  Service. 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince  had  the  idea  that  department  store  workers 
might  as  well  be  trained  for  their  work  and  become  professionals, 
just  as  do  nurses,  teachers  and  lawyers.  So,  after  some  time  as  an 
independent  venture,  the  Prince  School  eventually  became  connected 
with  Simmons.  Girls  with  bachelor  degrees  are  accepted  each  year  to 
the  limited  number  of  60  and  trained  to  become  personnel  directors  in 
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retail  stores,  educational  directors  in  mercantile  establishments,  employ¬ 
ment  managers,  teachers  of  retail  selling  and  related  subjects  in  public 
schools,  buyers  for  department  stores  and  experts  in  sales  promotion, 
advertising,  fashion  coordination,  field  agents  for  chain  organizations, 
manufacturer’s  traveling  representatives  and  so  on.  The  Prince  School 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  departments  of  the  College  today  and  attracts 
students  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  being  the  parent  of 
similar  schools  in  London,  Paris  and  other  cities.  Yet  another 
important  feature  of  the  college  today  is  the  central  placement  bureau 
through  which  the  majority  of  the  graduates  obtain  positions.  The 
College  reports  that  of  its  6,028  graduates  with  bachelor’s  degrees 
and  375  with  master’s  degrees  “a  substantial  proportion  .  .  .  are 

actively  engaged  in  serving  the  professional  fields  for  which  they  were 

prepared.” 

Smaller  Colleges 

In  addition  to  the  larger  colleges  for  women,  the  Commonwealth 
has  also  a  number  of  smaller  institutions  of  true  collegiate  spirit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  so  called  “business  college.”  Oldest  of  these  is 
Wheaton  College  in  Norton.  Judge  Laban  Wheaton  established  the 
institution  in  1834  as  the  Norton  Female  Seminary,  a  memorial  to  his 
daughter.  A  pioneer  women’s  seminary,  it  attracted  the  guidance  of 
Mary  Lyon,  who  superintended  its  organization  and  directed  its  work 
for  its  first  few  years.  It  was  made  into  Wheaton  College  in  1912. 
While  offering  the  usual  opportunities  to  students  who  plan  to  engage 
in  professional  careers,  Wheaton  aims  to  educate  for  a  woman  s  life, 
keeping  in  mind  her  efficiency  in  the  home  as  a  center. 

Jackson  College  was  formed  in  June  1910,  something  after  the 
fashion  of  Radcliffe,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  “liberal  education  of 
collegiate  grade  for  young  women”  in  conjunction  with  Tufts 
College  in  Medford.  Its  first  president  was  Frederick  W.  Hamilton, 
with  Henry  W.  Rugg  as  secretary  and  Arthur  E.  Mason  as  treasurer. 
It  is  now  closely  related  to  Tufts,  sharing  both  the  $7,150,000  endow¬ 
ment  of  that  college  and  its  president,  John  Albert  Cousens. 

One  of  the  newest  women’s  colleges  Regis  College  in  Weston,  was 
founded  September  21,  1927  “to  give  to  its  students  an  education  that 
shall  be  a  development  of  all  that  is  best  in  their  nature,  to  furnish 
them  with  every  opportunity  for  the  finest  intellectual  training,  and  to 
send  them  forth  at  the  completion  of  their  course  in  possession  of 
such  character,  culture,  efficiency,  and  power  as  will  enable  them  to 
uphold  the  noblest  ideals  of  Catholic  womanhood  in  whatever  sphere 
of  life  they  may  be  placed.” 
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Thus,  in  about  a  century,  Massachusetts  has  developed  a  group  of 
colleges  both  co-educational  and  female  which  form  a  group  perhaps 
equalled  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Certainly,  even  if  Harvard  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  several  other  world 
famous  universities  and  colleges  did  not  exist,  the  Commonwealth’s 
colleges  for  women  would  still  make  the  state  an  educational  center. 

And,  even  while  this  development  was  taking  place,  Massachusetts 
women  were  entering  into  other  phases  of  the  school  and  educational 
system.  Children  growing  up  these  days  consider  women  teachers 
the  usual  thing  in  primary,  grammar  and  even  high  schools,  excepting 
high  schools  for  boys,  a  man  teacher  is  not  common  save  in  a  few 
limited  high  school  subjects.  Women  in  particular  have  made  primary 
education  their  own,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Since  women  can  and 
will  work  for  smaller  salaries  than  men,  probably  economical  motives 
began  and  support  this  situation  but,  despite  this  fact,  women  have 
interested  themselves  more  and  more  in  teaching.  It  seems  to  be  the 
major  opening  for  women  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
education  but  are  unable  to  find  a  job  in  other  professions.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  women  to  invade  the  teaching  field  runs  way  back  into  Colonial 
times,  with  widowed  women  being  hired  for  a  meagre  salary  to  keep  the 
reading  and  writing  schools  of  the  period.  When  Horace  Mann  created 
the  modern  educational  system,  banishing  the  academies  by  improving  the 
high  schools  so  much  that  academies  became  an  expensive  and  unneces¬ 
sary  luxury,  he  had  to  found  his  normal  schools  to  provide  teachers. 
The  women  folk  seized  upon  the  opportunity  thus  offered  and  became 
the  Commonwealth’s  instructor. 

However,  women,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  have  also  been 
interested  in  advancing  the  profession  of  teaching  itself,  as  well  as 
in  practicing  it.  Such  was  the  work  of  Massachusetts’  women  in 
establishing  the  American  kindergarten.  Its  eventual  adoption  by  the 
public  school  system  was  doubtless  largely  brought  about  by  two 
Boston  women — Elisabeth  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Shaw,  the  daughter  of  Louis  Agassiz,  was  in  no  small 
part  responsible  for  the  formation  of  kindergartens  in  the  State. 
From  her  own  pocket — or  possibly  that  of  her  husband,  Quincy 
Adams  Shaw — she  formed  and  operated  some  thirty  free  kindergartens 
in  Boston  and  thus  literally  forced  the  kindergarten  principle  down 
Boston’s  throat.  Incidentally,  Mrs.  Shaw  was  also  distinguished  by 
her  activity  in  promoting  and  supporting  the  Sloyd  Schools  of  manual 
arts,  as  well  as  vocational  bureaus  and  settlement  houses. 
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And,  of  course,  Massachusetts  owns  Helen  Keller  and  hei  teacher, 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan.  The  story  how  the  gifted  Miss  Sullivan 
managed  to  reach  down  into  the  deeps  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
soul  of  Miss  Keller  and  awaken  it  so  that  her  pupil  not  only  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  but  became  a  noted  author  and  lecturer  is  well  known. 
What  is  perhaps  not  appreciated  is  that  Miss  Sullivan  herself,  who 
was  almost  blind,  as  a  child,  was  educated  at  the  South  Boston  I  erkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  was  thus  herself  a  product  of  the 
Massachusetts  special  school  system. 

Religion 

Perhaps  not  mainly  educational  in  the  last  analysis,  yet  certainly 
educational  in  many  aspects,  the  life  work  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  cannot 
be  ignored.  Although  a  New  Hampshire  native,  Mrs.  Eddy  spent 
the  more  important  years  of  her  life  in  Boston  and  created  her  great 
institution  here,  making  Boston  the  world  center  of  its  international 
organization.  She  is,  of  course,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Science 
Church.  To  outline  her  discovery  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
she  herself  regarded  her  discovery  of  the  Principle  of  Science  as 
the  result  of  her  “immediate  recovery  from  the  effects  of  an  injury 
caused  by  an  accident,  an  injury  that  neither  medicine  nor  surgery 
could  reach.  ...  On  the  third  day  thereafter,  I  called  for  my 
Bible  and  opened  it  at  Matthew  IX.  2.  (Christ  curing  one  sick  of  the 
palsy)  As  I  read,  the  healing  Truth  dawned  upon  my  senses  and 
the  result  was  that  I  rose,  dressed  myself,  and  ever  after  was  in 
better  health  than  I  had  before  enjoyed.  That  short  experience 
included  a  glimpse  of  the  great  fact  that  I  have  since  tried  to  make 
plain  to  others,  namely,  Life  in  and  of  Spirit;  this  Life  being  the 
sole  reality  for  existence.”  ( Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  24.) 

Following  this  spiritual  adventure,  Mrs.  Eddy  devoted  herself 
to  the  avenue  of  thought  thus  opened  and,  after  several  years,  began 
to  teach  and  practice  her  interpretation  of  the  Christian  philosophy. 
This  soon  developed  into  the  writing  of  her  great  book,  Science  and 
Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  first  published  in  Boston  in  1875 
and  revised  several  times  until  1907,  and  since  then  published  by  the 
trustees  of  her  will.  The  establishment  of  the  Christian  Science 
Mother  Church  and  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Church  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  chapter  but  her  publishing  house,  in  its  educational 
influence  is  pertinent.  Now  housed  in  a  great  edifice  behind  the 
Mother  Church  in  the  Back  Bay,  the  Christian  Science  Publishing- 
Company  transacts  a  tremendous  business  reaching  out  through  the 
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media  of  many  languages  to  touch  practically  every  nationality.  Its 
newspaper,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  about  the  only  international 
newspaper  published,  is  firmly  founded  upon  rock  and  is  the  envy 
of  all  newspapermen,  financially.  No  other  paper  enjoys  such  a  circula¬ 
tion  geographically ;  it  greets  the  eye  not  only  from  the  newsstands  of 
America  but  also  in  all  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America  as 
well  as  in  Australia. 

Social  Reform 

If  Mrs.  Eddy  is  one  of  the  very  few  women  who  have  really 
influenced  the  world  through  religion,  many  women,  to  a  much  lesser 
degree,  of  course,  have  played  their  part  in  social  development, 
particularly  in  the  reform  of  existing  abuses.  Clara  Barton  and 
Dorothy  Dix,  both  Massachusetts  women,  are  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  not  only  in  connection  with  the  Red  Cross  but  for 
their  efforts  at  correcting  abuses  in  prisons.  As  their  successor, 
Jessie  D.  Hodder,  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  at  Sherborn, 
wears  their  mantle  well.  She  has  served  nationally  at  Washington, 
and  internationally  at  London,  but  she  will  always  be  best  known  for 
her  work  with  unfortunate  girls  at  Sherborn,  a  work  which  has  been 
widely  copied.  The  girl  criminal  is  no  novelty  to  the  world,  particularly 
as  a  prostitute,  and  the  type  of  criminal  that  surrounds  the  practice 
of  the  world’s  oldest  profession.  What  is  new  is  Mrs.  Hodder’s 
treatment  of  the  girls.  She  considers  them  as  being  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  and  essays  to  reform  them  through  understanding 
sympathy  and  the  practical  exercise  of  education,  education  that 
includes  music,  religion,  home  making,  and  gardening.  Her  success 
is  shown  by  the  absence  of  harsh  discipline  at  Sherborn.  Rules  and 
regulations  there  must  be,  for  wherever  any  humans  are  gathered 
together,  there  must  order  be  maintained.  But  at  Sherborn  this  order 
is  maintained  by  moral  rather  than  physical  persuasion.  No  corporal 
punishment  is  used ;  the  stubborn  girls  are  simply  confined  to  a  sort 
of  disciplinary  barracks  until  they  promise  to  obey  the  regulations 
of  the  institution. 

Law 

Probably  it  is  in  professions  other  than  the  church  and  the  prison, 
that  modern  women  are  making  the  greatest  strides.  For  example, 
there  are  women  attorneys,  scores  of  them,  so  many  that  they  are 
commonplace  these  days — and,  now  there  are  women  judges.  Women 
have  literally  fought  their  way  into  the  law  against  many  handicaps. 
Harvard  Law  School  will  not  admit  women.  Boston  University  and 
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Northeastern  do  accept  them  however;  and  Portia  is  exclusively  for 
women.  With  several  times  more  attorneys  graduating  than  there  is 
business  for  them  these  days,  women  fledglings  find  it  even  harder 
than  their  brothers  to  gain  entrance  to  a  practice— but  they  are  doing  it. 
Many  firms,  even  old  and  mossy  firms,  are  finding  it  advantageous 
to  have  at  least  one  woman  attorney  in  the  office. 

The  first  woman  to  try  a  case  before  a  jury  in  the  Commonwealth 
was  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Fall.  She  now  has  many  successors,  including  such 
well  known  personalities  as  Mrs.  Frances  Brady,  Mrs.  Jennie  Loitman 
Barron,  Mrs.  Emma  Tousant,  Miss  Ellen  Buckly,  Miss  Sybil  Holmes, 
Miss  Clara  Powers,  Mrs.  Emma  Fall  Schofield,  Miss  Edith  Haynes 
and  Mrs.  Sadie  Lipner  Shulman.  Mrs.  Shulman  is,  perhaps,  an  out¬ 
standing  figure.  A  graduate  of  Boston  University  Law  School,  she 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  assistant  corporation  counsel  for 
the  City  of  Boston,  receiving  the  appointment  in  1926.  From  that 
post  she  was  made  a  special  justice  of  the  Dorchester  Municipal  Court 
in  1930.  Besides  this  activity,  usually  enough  for  a  man,  she  main¬ 
tains  her  own  private  practice,  operates  her  home  and  cares  for  her 
family  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  Republican  women  of  the  State. 

Medicine 

In  medicine  women  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  But  many  women 
have  stepped  out  of  the  lesser  rank  of  trained  nurses  to  become 
doctors  in  their  own  right  and  doubtless  the  migration  will  continue, 
particularly  in  such  field  as  obstetrics  and  children’s  diseases.  As  in 
law,  Harvard  keeps  the  door  of  its  medical  school  shut  to  women, 
but  they  have  managed  to  get  their  medical  education  without  the  help 
of  Harvard;  for  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine — a  class  “A” 
school — has  admitted  women  equally  with  men  from  the  beginning. 
Soon,  the  women  doctors  felt  they  needed  a  hospital  of  their  own 
where  they  could  stand  upon  equal  terms  with  their  brothers.  Dr. 
Mary  Zakrzewska  pioneered  in  establishing  this  opportunity  when,  aided 
by  a  large  group  of  women,  she  founded  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children.  Since  that  time,  women  have  progressed, 
despite  the  handicap  of  prejudice.  One  of  the  more  distinguished 
women  doctors  is  Boston’s  Dr.  Agnes  Vietor,  elected  to  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1926,  one  of  fifty  women  in  the  College’s  mem¬ 
bership  of  some  seven  thousand.  Another  leading  doctor  is  Professor 
Alice  Hamilton,  an  expert  in  industrial  poisons  and,  oddly  enough, 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Medical  School — which  will  not 
admit  women.  Still  another  prominent  figure  is  Dr.  M.  Luise  Diez, 
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an  outstanding  figure  in  social  medicine.  She  worked  for  sixteen  years 
in  a  Philadelphia  hospital  while  practicing  there  as  an  obstetrician. 
And  then,  after  six  years  in  New  York,  in  charge  of  Maternity, 
Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene,  she  came  to  Boston  to  head  the  Division 
of  Hygiene  in  the  State  Public  Health  Department,  appointed  to  wage 
war  against  the  appalling  death  rate  in  maternity  cases. 

Anti-tuberculosis  work  has  attracted  many  women,  not  only 
doctors,  but  social-minded  laymen.  The  work  they  have  accomplished 
has  been  two-fold — educational  activities  and  fund  raising  toil  to 
finance  the  various  medical  institutions.  The  familiar  Christmas  seal, 
sold  so  widely  for  this  latter  purpose,  was  originated  by  Mrs.  Rufus 
P.  Williams  of  Cambridge,  a  woman  who  also  founded  an  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association  in  Cambridge  and  worked  so  diligently  and 
effectively  that  the  death  rate  from  the  dread  white  plague  dropped 
sixty  percent  in  her  city.  In  regard  to  the  Christmas  stamps,  while 
no  figures  regarding  their  actual  distribution  are  available,  it  is 
believed  that  they  must  have  already  financed  anti-tuberculosis  work 
to  the  tune  of  better  than  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  United 
States  alone. 

Literature 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  literature  the  emancipation  of  women 
would  find  greatest  scope.  Such  has  not  been  the  case  apparently,  for 
in  the  gentle  art  of  word  spinning,  no  woman  has  ever  reached  first 
rank — yet.  Still  there  are  a  host  of  clever  craftsmen  at  work  and 
some  of  them  are  claimed  by  the  Bay  State.  No  doubt  Louisa  May 
Alcott  ranks  well  up  in  the  secondary  list,  and  she  is  followed,  with 
no  attempt  at  valuation,  by  women  of  such  diverse  talents  as  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  Mrs.  James  Fields,  Lilian  Whiting,  Vida  Dutton 
Scudder,  Katherine  Lee  Bates  and  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  Marks. 

Two  others  remain.  One  of  them  is  Amy  Lowell,  daughter  of  the 
famous  house  which  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  advancement  of 
business  and  education  in  New  England.  Probably  few  Boston  poets  of 
recent  years  excited  so  much  controversy  as  did  Miss  Lowell.  It  would 
seem  as  if  her  poetry  cannot  be  read  without  intense  emotion  being 
aroused,  either  of  praise  or  condemnation.  Perhaps  another  generation 
will  justly  evaluate  her  work  and  either  confirm  or  disprove  the  current 
drift  of  criticism  which  would  put  her  work  down  as  being  the  laborious 
product  of  a  slender  talent  developed  too  greatly  rather  than  the  work 
of  a  “genius”  muffled  and  distorted  by  conventional  poetic  forms. 

With  the  other  figure,  Emily  Dickinson,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
verdict  of  the  future  will  be  increasingly  ever  more  appreciative. 
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Certainly  her  reputation  is  growing  and  she  is  even  now  recognized 
as  the  leading  American  poetess.  Oddly  enough,  her  verses  were  all 
written  from  a  very  narrow  perspective.  Nearly  all  her  life,  with  the 
exception  of  her  brief  school-days,  was  spent  behind  the  shelter  of  her 
home  on  Main  Street,  Amherst.  There  she  sat  in  her  garden,  and  out 
of  the  contemplation  of  herself  and  her  flowers,  she  spun  the  intio 
spective  meditations  which  now,  long  after  her  death,  a  busy,  extro\ert 
world  is  beginning  to  find  time  to  read  carefully. 

Art 

As  artists  and  sculptors,  women  have  been  even  less  distinguished 
than  as  writers.  Of  course,  formerly  women  were  barred  out  of  the 
art  schools.  A  male  artist  was  not  even  respectable  unless  he  was 
very  successful ;  for  a  woman  to  set  out  to  follow  art  was  unheard  of 
in  any  self  respecting  family.  Today  conditions  have  changed  very 
much.  For  example,  at  the  splendid  school  of  the  Boston  Museum, 
girls  outnumber  the  men  by  more  than  two  to  one  and,  in  place  of 
the  stiff  floral  pieces,  stags,  and  fruit  still  lifes  our  grandmothers  painted 
while  waiting  for  grandfather  to  make  up  his  mind,  women  artists 
are  as  ambitious  as  their  brothers.  That  nothing  of  first  rank  has 
been  produced  may  be  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  women  aie  just 
beginning;  or  again,  it  may  not. 

As  in  painting  so  in  sculpture.  One  of  the  leading  carvers  of  stone 
Mrs.  Maynard  Ladd,  is  typical  of  what  art  means  to  a  woman.  Her 
work  is  considered  excellent  enough  to  be  collected  by  many  American 
and  European  galleries.  She  has  made  many  well  known  busts  of 
such  noted  figures  as  Eleonora  Duse  and  Pavlowa  and,  in  1916  was 
at  the  heights  of  her  career — famous  and  sought  after.  Yet,  because 
she  saw  an  opportunity  for  her  skilled  fingers  to  be  of  human  service, 
she  deserted  her  position  and  went  to  France  to  make  portrait  masks 
for  soldiers  whose  faces  had  been  shot  away,  to  make  masks  which 
would  hide  the  horror  of  men  too  unfortunate  to  die. 

But  if  women  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  excel  as  artists,  they 
have  continued  to  shine  as  patrons  of  art.  Boston  owns  one  of  the 
most  glorious  small  art  collections  in  the  world,  the  work  and  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner.  Enabled  by  her  wealth  to  buy, 
and  guided  by  her  very  considerable  judgment  to  buy  correctly,  Mrs. 
Gardner  spent  years  in  gathering  together  a  collection  of  rare  paintings, 
sculpture  and  various  other  art  objects.  To  house  them  adequately, 
she  caused  Willard  T.  Sears  to  design  a  palace  which  she  erected  in 
the  Fenway,  naming  it  Fenway  Court.  When  the  building  was 
completed,  it  was  itself  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
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Of  it  the  “New  York  World”  said  .  .  the  dream  of  Mrs.  Gardner 
is  almost  realized,  for  she  has  raised  in  an  ideal  spot  a  wonderful 
building  which  is  destined  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  treasure  of 
the  City,  like  the  Public  Library,  the  Art  Museum,  Trinity  Church 
or  the  State  House.” 

And  then,  when  Airs.  Gardner’s  will  was  read,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  left  Fenway  Court  and  her  magnificent  collection  as  a 
museum  for  the  enjoyment  of  everyone  forever.  But  the  word  museum 
is  inadequate  to  describe  the  institution.  It  is  a  museum,  of  course, 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  really  a  masterpiece  in  itself.  Mrs. 
Gardner  did  not  paint  nor  carve  nor  weave  nor  model,  but  she  could 
appreciate  the  work  of  those  who  did  and,  with  a  skill  that  was  genius 
of  its  kind,  she  assembled  enough  of  the  best  to  create  a  harmonious 
and  complete  fabric  of  man’s  artistic  accomplishment 

Science 

Apart  from  the  art  and  profession,  however,  many  women  are 
making  very  real  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
There  is  hardly  a  laboratory  functioning  today  without  its  bevy  of 
women  assistants  and  in  some  cases  technicians  and  it  may  be  that, 
with  the  opportunity  thus  being  offered,  another  Madam  Curie  will 
appear.  Here  in  Massachusetts  astronomy  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  fertile  field  for  feminine  accomplishment.  Really,  our  women 
astronomers  are  world  famous.  Maria  Mitchell  of  Nantucket  started 
the  vogue  when,  in  1847  she  pointed  her  telescope  at  the  sky  and 
picked  out  a  comet,  the  first  person  to  ever  do  so — although  today 
there  is  seldom  a  day  in  the  year  when  at  least  one  comet  is  not 
to  be  seen  by  trained  eyes.  Her  interest  in  astronomy  led  to  her  being- 
appointed  to  teach  astronomy  at  Vassar  and  during  her  long  tenure  of 
office  the  college  was  recognized  as  important  astronomically. 

Another  celebrated  Massachusetts  woman  star-gazer  is  Miss  Annie 
Jump  Cannon,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Observatory.  She 
is  doubtless  the  best  known  woman  astronomer  of  the  century.  Probably 
her  greatest  accomplishment  is  not  her  discovery  of  five  new  stars  but 
her  Classification  of  Eleven  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two  Bright 
Southern  Stars.  This  made  her  a  recognized  astronomer  and  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  great  Draper  Catalogue  which  lists  the 
spectra  of  about  a  quarter  million  stars.  Gathering  about  her  a  staff 
of  six  women,  Miss  Cannon  has  undertaken  other  important  astro¬ 
nomical  labors.  One  of  these  is  the  classification  of  the  multitudes  of 
stars  composing  the  Milky  Way.  Another  is  ,  the  work  of  photo- 
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graphing  the  heavens — the  Harvard  Collection  now  has  upwards  of 
half  a  million  plates  recording  the  history  of  the  sky  for  the  past 
forty  years.  Yet  another  Massachusetts  astronomer  is  Miss  Henrietta 
Swope  who  is  accomplishing  miracles  in  the  variable  star  research,  she 
has  discovered  hundreds  of  them  and  through  her  work  with  them 
aided  the  Observatory  staff  in  recently  determining  the  exact  center 
of  the  universe,  a  dream  and  a  hope  which  has  engaged  the  attentions 
of  astronomers  for  centuries.  Miss  Adelaide  Ames,  to  name  but  one 
more  of  the  Harvard  group,  has  become  famous  for  her  work  with 
galaxies;  she  has  found  some  three  thousand  new  ones  in  Coma  and 
Virgo  and,  in  recognition,  has  been  honored  by  election  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  on  nebulae  and  star  clusters. 

Aviation 

To  conclude  this  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete  outline  of 
modern  women’s  activities  as  individuals,  nothing  could  seive  better 
as  an  example  than  the  late  Amelia  Earhart,  a  Massachusetts  girl  and 
a  Boston  University  student.  Aviation,  one  of  the  newest  professions, 
seems  to  welcome  women  to  a  greater  degree  than  more  established 
businesses.  There  has  not  yet  appeared  any  outstanding  woman 
designer  or  technician  but  women  have  been  brilliant  in  the  actual 
operation  of  planes  and,  as  hostesses  on  regular  transport  planes,  have 
carved  for  themselves  a  recognized  niche.  They  are  all,  these  women 
of  the  air,  epitomized  in  Miss  Earhart.  A  Massachusetts  woman,  she 
was  the  first  aviatrix  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  She  held  the  first  inter¬ 
national  woman’s  pilot  license.  In  1930  she  set  the  woman’s  speed 
record  for  the  time  by  averaging  174.9  miles  an  hour  over  a  sixty- four 
mile  course  at  Detroit.  Lionized  by  sensation-mad  newspaper  readers, 
she  made  the  most  of  her  opportunity  not  for  self-glorification  but 
for  the  advancement  of  aviation. 

Clubs  and  Societies 

Turning  to  the  more  collective  activities  of  women,  few  things 
are  more  striking  than  the  rapidity  and  success  with  which  our  opposite 
sex  has  entered  the  club  field.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  women  doubt¬ 
less  had  their  organizations  but  they  seem  to  have  all  been  under 
the  wing  of  some  institution,  such  as  the  church.  But,  in  1870,  a 
group  of  Massachusetts  women  boldly  stepped  out  for  themselves 
and  led  the  woman’s  club  movement  by  founding  the  New  England 
Woman’s  Club.  Leaders  included  Dr.  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  Mrs.  James 
Freeman  Clark,  Mrs.  Caroline  Severance,  Lucretia  Mott  Hallowed, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Mrs  Horace  Mann  and 
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many  others.  Out  of  this  germ  came  the  present  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  organized  January  14,  1893  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Miss  Florence  Everett  and  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Blodgett.  Today  this  group  list  367  clubs  with  more  than 
53,000  members  with  four  municipal  federations  and  six  other  related 
organizations  affiliated  to  bring  the  total  number  of  women  enrolled 
to  some  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  official  purpose  of  the 
Federation  is  “To  secure  in  case  of  need  united  action  among  the 
women’s  clubs  of  Massachusetts  in  educational,  civic  and  philanthropic 
causes.”  No  one  can  overestimate  the  value  of  the  contribution  these 
women’s  clubs  have  made  and  are  making. 

In  addition  to  the  Federation,  Massachusetts  has  many  other 
women’s  social  and  educational  organizations  today.  Such  is  the 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  founded  May 
6,  1877  and  today  an  outstanding  civil  force.  Its  official  purpose  is 
“to  promote  the  best  practical  methods  for  securing  the  educational, 
industrial  and  social  advancement  of  women.”  Working  for  these 
objectives,  the  Union  has  accomplished  much,  including  the  formation 
of  a  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  Old  Age  Assistance,  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  women,  pasteurization  of  milk  and  many  other 
things.  Interestingly  enough,  its  School  of  Housekeeping  became  the 
Simmons  College  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  its  School  of 
Salesmanship  became  the  (Simmons)  Prince  School  of  Store  Service 
Education.  Today  the  Union  maintains  three  employment  bureaus 
which  finds  work  for  business  and  professional  and  handicapped 
women;  a  handwork  shop,  a  school  lunch  department,  which  daily 
feeds  some  20,000  Boston  school  children  at  cost,  an  emergency  loan 
fund  and  credit  union  and  a  department  to  advise  women  on  their 
particular  problems.  The  Union  reports  that  it  has  aided  some 
50,615  folks  in  1935. 

The  Woman’s  Department,  Massachusetts  Section,  National  Civic 
Federation  is  another  leading  woman’s  outfit  working  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  civic  life  by  means  of  education  ...  to  organize  the 
best  brains  of  the  nation  in  an  educational  movement  for  the  ad\anc^.- 
ment  of  industrial  and  social  progress,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
a  most  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  to  promote  legislation  in 
accordance  therewith.”  Formed  in  1911,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Herrick,  the  organization 
started  out  with  enthusiasm  and  has  mantained  its  pace  ever  since. 
A  mere  catalogue  of  accomplishments  would  fill  pages — some  outstand¬ 
ing  achievements  may  include:  improvement  in  working  conditions 
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for  women,  installation  of  trained  nursing  and  medical  service  in 
factories,  reform  of  abuses  in  many  industries  in  regard  to  hours, 
safety  and  sanitary  conditions,  prison  reform,  unemployment  relief, 
Americanization  work,  war  time  service,  juvenile  delinquency,  soup 
kitchens,  infantile  paralysis  education,  milk  funds  for  poor  school  children, 
political  education,  survey  of  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  in  congested 
areas,  help  of  the  blind,  provision  of  books  for  inmates  of  several 
institutions,  as  well  as  glasses,  radios  and  other  luxuries,  and  many  other 
activities,  including  publicity  in  matters  of  current  legislative  concern. 

The  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  Boston  is  another  celebrated 
local  organization,  a  group  who  have  transcended  the  former  narrow 
religious  education  limits — as  is  shown  by  the  official  objective,  “The 
Christianization,  education  and  physical  relief  of  women  and  children 
in  foreign  lands  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Board  of  Commis 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions.”  Founded  January  2,  1868,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Copp,  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett 
and  many  other  women,  it  has  raised  funds  with  which  to  send  out 
single  women  to  establish  schools,  and  to  conduct  medical  and  social 
work.  Many  of  these  schools  have  since  developed  greatly,  as  for 
example,  Istanbul  Woman’s  College.  Today  the  Board  maintains  137 
missionaries,  29  boarding  schools,  300  day  schools,  250  Biblewomen, 
three  hospitals,  four  dispensaries  and  so  on  in  Africa,  China,  India, 
Japan,  Ceylon,  Mexico,  Micronesia  and  the  Near  East. 

No  survey,  however  general,  could  overlook  the  Massachusetts 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union — no  matter  what  personal  ideas 
may  be  concerned.  Founded  October  8,  1874,  the  60  odd  years  of 
work  has  attracted  the  service  of  scores  of  the  noblest  women  of  the 
generations  concerned — to  name  them  all  is  an  impossibility,  to  name  a 
few  would  be  unjust.  The  official  objective  of  the  Union  is  “To 
educate  public  sentiment  to  the  standard  of  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors;  to  train  the  young  in  habits  of  sobriety; 
to  promote  good  citizenship  and  enlist  the  women  of  the  State  in 
educational  work  against  alcoholic  beverages.  Our  motto  is  ‘For  God 
and  home  and  every  land’ — Its  scope  is  universal  and  limited  only  by 
humanity’s  need.”  Outstanding  accomplishments  include  years  of 
this  educational  work;  the  Union  being  the  first  to  establish  temperance 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  one  of  the  first  organizations  to 
promote  the  appointment  of  policewomen  and  was  the  first  to  obtain 
legislation  against  patent  medicines.  It  also  played  its  part  in  the 
late  Prohibition  experiment.  Today,  the  Union  has  an  endowment  of 
$40,198.49  and  it  is  as  active  and  as  undaunted  as  ever. 
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Another  large  women’s  organization  is  the  Women’s  Massachusetts 
Branch  of  the  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  Founded 
in  1915  with  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Miss 
Margaret  M.  James,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews  and  many  others 
taking  the  leadership,  the  organization  has  for  its  objective  the  enlisting 
“of  all  American  women  to  arouse  the  nations  to  respect  the  sacredness 
of  human  life  and  to  abolish  war.”  Its  work  includes  “civilian  relief, 
food  conservation,  circulating  literature,  poster  campaigns,  lectures, 
study  classes,  speakers’  classes,  publication  of  material  and  other 
educational  measures.”  Its  achievements  have  included  the  creation 
of  a  “very  much  better  understanding  between  the  women  of  many 
countries  as  to  their  common  problems  in  relation  to  Peace,  a  consistent 
stand  which  is  known  the  world  around  for  justice  and  for  getting  at 
the  root  of  many  serious  problems  which  arise  to  harass  consistent 
campaigning  for  world  organization.”  Many  of  the  League’s  members 
have  won  international  recognition.  Of  these  Dr.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  Professor  Sarah  Wambaugh  and  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  are 
perhaps  the  better  known.  Miss  Wambaugh  in  particular  has  held 
many  important  League  of  Nations  posts  and  is  an  advisor  on 
plebiscites. 

Another  woman’s  group  of  importance  is  the  Massachusetts  League 
of  Women  Voters,  founded  May  27,  1920,  “to  promote  education  in 
citizenship,  to  support  improved  legislation  and  to  cooperate  in  carrying 
out  the  program  of  the  National  League.”  The  work  has  included 
“adult  education  in  political  citizenship,  legislation  to  give  women 
political  equality  with  men,  equal  property  rights,  equal  guardianship 
rights,  protection  for  industrial  workers,  higher  standards  for  children 
in  public  school  education,  protections  against  any  form  of  exploitation 
of  children  and  women  workers,  international  cooperation  to  prevent 
war,  understanding  of  consumers’  problems  and  protection  of  consumer 
interests.”  Organizers  included  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Mrs. 
George  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  Winslow  Perkins,  Mrs.  H. 
Addington  Bruce,  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  and  many  more  prominent 
and  influential  women. 

And  then,  there  is  a  host  of  smaller  and  more  specific  clubs ;  two 
of  which  are  illustrative.  There  is  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts,  organized  December  2, 
1925,  by  Mrs.  Anna  C.  M.  Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Sadie  L.  Shulman, 
Mrs.  Belle  Weed  Minor  and  twenty  five  Republican  women  “to  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  State  Republican  Committee,  to  bring 
business  and  professional  women  into  closer  contact  with  the  Republican 
party  and  thereby  expand  the  official  political  organization,  and  to 
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foster  and  encourage  civic,  educational  and  political  activities.  From 
twenty  five  members,  the  club  now  has  some  two  thousand  active  women 
who  include  nearly  all  the  leading  Republican  women  of  the  State. 

The  other  is  the  Chilton  Club  of  Boston,  founded  March  9,  1910 
“for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  library  and  reading 
room  and  for  other  social  purposes,”  by  a  group  of  very  prominent 
Boston  women,  headed  by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Mrs.  F.  F.  W. 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick. 

Women  in  Politics 

After  women  won  equal  suffrage,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  seek  and  hold  and  discharge  public  office.  Such  has  been 
and  is  the  case.  Women  more  and  more  are  entering  public  life. 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  M.  Tillinghast  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  put  into  public 
life.  Her  long  years  of  service  in  administrative  and  executive  posts, 
her  services  to  the  Republican  party,  which  included  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Women’s  Republican  State  Committee,  were  recognized  by  her 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Boston 
by  President  Coolidge.  Her  appointment,  although  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  ever  hold  such  a  post,  was  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Another  Boston  woman  to  enter  Federal  appointive  service  was 
Anna  Weinstock  Schneider  of  Boston,  a  well  known  trades-unionist. 
She  was  appointed  to  the  Conciliation  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Fabor  and  she  has  covered  herself  with  glory  in  many 
successful  settlements  of  strikes,  including  the  rayon-silk  stiike  at 
Elizabethton. 

In  Massachusetts  itself,  two  women  are  prominent,  among  many. 
There  is  Emma  Fall  Schofield,  a  graduate  of  Boston  University  both 
in  liberal  arts  and  law.  She  was  the  first  woman  ever  to  be  made 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  State.  She  also  served  for  five  years 
as  a  commissioner  on  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Board,  serving  as 
a  master  in  disputed  cases  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 
Ethel  M.  Johnson,  economist,  is  another  governmental  official.  In  1918, 
she  was  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  assistant  commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industries  and  was  reappointed  for  several  years  by  succeed- 
incr  o-overnors.  In  10^.2  she  went  to  California  as  an  economist  to  the 
State  Unemployment  Commission  and  in  1933  was  made  secretary  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Commission  on  Interstate  Compacts  Affecting- 
Labor  and  Industries. 
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In  elective  office,  women  are  always  gaining  ground.  Mrs.  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers  of  Lowell  is  the  only  Massachusetts  woman  so  far  to 
be  elected  to  Congress.  First  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  has  since  been  regularly  reelected  to  the 
70th,  71st,  72nd  and  73rd  Congress.  Mrs.  Rogers,  having  as  a 
background  war  service  in  France,  has  distinguished  herself  in  the 
promotion  of  aviation,  foreign  trade,  the  merchant  marine  and  other 
related  activities.  Disabled  veterans  have  always  been  a  concern  of 
hers,  and  the  Veteran’s  Hospitalization  bill,  carrying  a  fifteen  million 
dollar  appropriation,  was  her  bill,  one  of  the  first  major  pieces  of 
national  legislation  ever  directed  through  Congress  by  a  woman.  In 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  more  and  more  women  are  taking 
their  place  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government.  Another  woman,  Mrs.  Esther 
M.  Andrews,  has  even  invaded  the  ancient  and  honorable  Governor’s 
Council,  the  board  which  holds  the  power  to  confirm  or  reject  all 
appointments  made  by  the  governor  and  also  passes  on  all  proposed 
paroles,  pardons  and  commutations  of  sentences  of  inmates  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  penal  institutions. 

And,  finally,  women  are  taking  an  ever  more  important  part  in 
patriotic  and  military  organizations.  There  is  the  Daughters  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  founded  April  4,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  “engaging  in  social, 
literary  and  patriotic  pursuits,”  by  Mrs.  Sibylla  B.  Crane,  Mrs.  William 
Bancroft,  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Wellington,  Miss  Mary  E.  Andrews,  Mrs. 
Otis  S.  Brown,  Miss  Kate  C.  Phelps,  Miss  Martha  B.  Prescott  and 
others.  There  is  the  State  Department  of  the  Daughters  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  founded  September  18,  1890  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Walker.  There  is  the  State  Society  of 
the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812,  founded  April  10,  1897,  the 
Massachusetts  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  founded  in 
1890,  the  Society  of  Daughters  of  Colonial  Wars  of  Massachusetts, 
founded  May  14,  1917,  the  Women’s  Relief  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  founded  February  12,  1879;  the  State  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  founded  March  9, 
1904;  the  State  Auxiliary  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
founded  in  1908;  the  Boston  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  founded  October  7,  1913;  the  Massachusetts  Girl 

Scouts,  founded  December  n,  1919;  the  State  Department  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  founded  May  18,  1922;  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  the  Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  March  25,  1925;  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  June  24,  1925;  and  the  World 
War  Mothers,  1933. 


CHAPTER  LVI 
Libraries 


While  Boston  is  no  longer  the  hub  of  the  universe  in  so  far  as  book 
and  magazine  publishing  is  concerned,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  bookish  communities  in  the  world.  This  was  certainly 
true  fifty  years  ago,  when  Massachusetts  had  within  her  borders  83 
percent  of  all  the  books  owned  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  still  true  today  for,  while  the  City  of  Boston  Public  Library,  the 
Mecca  of  book-idolators,  is  no  longer  the  largest  library  in  America, 
the  State  still  has  more  books  available  to  her  citizens  than  any  other 
State  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  more  than  any  other  nation. 

And  this  is  true  despite  the  remarkable  advance  which  libraries  have 
made  in  the  past  fifty  years.  In  1890,  for  example,  Massachusetts  had 
179  public  libraries  out  of  the  220  in  the  United  States,  while  thirty 
states  were  utterly  without  a  public  library  in  any  form.  Today,  no 
State  is  without  scores  of  libraries  and  yet,  while  Massachusetts’  public 
libraries  have  merely  increased  in  number  to  415,  not,  of  course,  count¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  larger  institutions,  probably  this  Commonwealth  is 
still  the  only  one  in  which  every  town  and  city  has  its  public  bookracks 
supported  by  taxation.  Truly,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts 
who,  if  he  is  willing  to  spend  the  necessary  energy,  cannot  obtain,  with¬ 
out  cost,  just  about  any  book  in  circulation.  It  may  not,  outside  of 
the  cities,  be  instantly  accessible  but  almost  any  book  can  be  obtained 
at  will. 

The  Public  Libraries 

The  bookishness  of  Massachusetts,  of  course,  runs  back  to  the  very 
first  days  of  the  Boston  school  system  and  of  Harvard  College.  But 
it  was  not  until  well  after  the  Revolutionary  War  that  the  idea  gained 
ground  that  books  were  not  necessarily  the  privilege  of  the  folks  who 
had  surplus  cash  enough  to  purchase  them  but  that  books  were  and 
ought  to  be  the  perquisite  of  citizenship,  even  if  tax  money  had  to 
be  used  to  provide  libraries  and  librarians.  However,  even  when  the 
idea  took  root,  it  was  many  years  before  public  libraries,  in  the  sense 
of  tax-support,  became  common.  As  late  as  1839,  Horace  Mann,  the 
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first  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  seeking  ammunition  to  fire 
in  support  of  his  project  of  school  libraries,  declared  that  there  were 
more  than  180,000  books  available  to  the  few  thousands  of  “proprietors” 
of  “social  libraries”  and  but  4,000  books  in  the  entire  State  which  were 
public  property. 

But,  the  next  fifty  years,  even  if  the  Civil  War  did  disrupt  things 
generally,  witnessed  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  public  library  idea. 
In  1889,  there  were  more  than  3,000,000  books  inside  the  borders  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  only  103  towns  of  the  351  municipalities  exist¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  were  without  public  libraries.  Since  these  103  towns 
numbered  a  mere  135,000  citizens,  against  the  State’s  total  of  2, 240,000, 
less  than  17  percent  of  the  folks  within  the  State  were  without 
Library  advantages. 

But  this  accomplishment,  which  placed  Massachusetts  as  the  leading 
book  state  in  America — at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the  States  had 
few  or  no  libraries  whatever — was  only  the  beginning. 

In  1890,  the  General  Court  established  the  Board  of  Library  Com¬ 
missioners,  a  group  of  five  executive  appointees  whose  duty  it  was  to 
develop  the  Commonwealth’s  libraries,  that,  is,  the  free  public  libraries. 
This  Board,  in  1919,  was  reorganized  as  the  Division  of  Public 
Libraries  in  the  Department  of  Education,  but  the  change  in  title  and 
in  administration  has  by  no  means  affected  the  continuance  of  very 
genuine  leadership  which  the  Library  Commissioners  have  given  the 
free  public  libraries  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  first  constituted,  the  Board  had  two  duties.  First,  and  probably 
most  important,  was  that  stated  and  tacitly  expressed  in  one  of  the 
items  of  the  Establishing  Statute — “The  librarian  or  trustees  of  any 
free  public  library  may  ask  the  Board  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  books,  the  cataloguing  of  books,  and  any  other  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  maintenance  or  administration  of  the  library.”  This  in 
effect  was  the  creation  of  centralized  leadership  which  gave  the  smallest 
libraries  the  same  degree  of  skilled  management  as  the  wealthiest 
library  could  purchase. 

Second,  and  more  immediately  important,  was  the  duty  of  encourag¬ 
ing  towns  without  free  public  libraries  to  undertake  the  establishment 
of  them  as  soon  as  practicable.  Two  paragraphs  bear  upon  this  duty: 

“The  Board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  expend,  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees  of  any  town  having  no  free 
public  library  owned  and  controlled  by  the  town,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  for  books  for  any  such  town. 

“Any  Town  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  annually 
appropriate  from  the  Dog  Tax,  or  shall  annually  provide  for  the  use 
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and  maintenance  of  its  free  public  library,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars.  .  . 

Caleb  B.  Tillinghast  was  appointed  first  chairman  of  the  new 
Board  and  the  Commissioners  went  to  work  immediately.  One  of  the 
difficulties  they  faced  was  to  know  just  what  a  free  public  library  was. 
This,  the  Board  declared,  was  a  library  “that  allows  the  free  circulation 
of  books  for  general  reading  to  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
in  which  they  are  located,  and  that  are  managed  as  a  public  trust.” 

Another  difficulty,  was  to  know  precisely  what  free  public  library 
conditions  were.  Tillinghast  and  his  associates  undertook  to  survey 
the  Commonwealth  and,  in  their  first  annual  report,  presented  a 
voluminous  description  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Meantime,  the  Commissioners  had  been  busy  enlisting  the  aid  of 
school  teachers,  clergymen,  politicians  and  other  interested  persons  in 
the  103  towns  in  which  there  were  no  public  libraries.  Thus  a  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  was  set  up  and  the  wheels  started  turning  with  such 
good  efifect  that  in  1891,  just  a  year  after  the  Library  Act  of  1890 
was  passed,  37  towns  accepted  the  State’s  $100  gift  for  a  public  library 
and  taxed  themselves  for  the  necessary  balance.  In  1892,  nineteen  other 
towns  took  the  State’s  money  and  the  next  few  years  saw  similar  results 
until,  in  1895,  only  thirty  one  towns  were  without  free  public  libraries. 
Year  by  year,  this  number  diminished  until  in  1904,  there  was  but 
one  town  in  the  entire  State  without  a  library.  That  town  was  New¬ 
bury,  but,  really  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Newburyport,  the  Newbury 
folks  enjoyed  the  public  library  of  the  port  townsfolk  and  actually  did 
not  need  a  library  of  their  own.  In  1905,  the  number  of  towns  with¬ 
out  libraries,  became  two,  when  the  new  town  of  Plainville,  was  set 
apart  from  the  Attleboros.  Plainville  soon  joined  the  ranks  of  its 
elder  brethren  with  its  town  library  in  1908  and,  eventually,  but  not 
until  1926,  Newbury  folks  followed  suit.  Thus,  after  36  years  work, 
the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  finally  succeeded  in  giving  every 
town  and  city  in  Massachusetts,  who  were  without  libraries  in  1890, 
$100  with  which  to  start  a  public  library.  Since  that  time,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  been  one  hundred  percent  public  libraried — a  distinction, 
if  it  may  be  considered  such,  which  no  other  State  enjoys  and,  probably, 
no  large  nation. 

But,  before  this  one  hundred  percent  perfection  was  attained,  the 
Library  Commission,  was  given  additional  duties  and  larger  authorities 
by  the  General  Court.  In  1900,  the  Commission’s  gifts  of  $100  was 
duplicated  for  towns  under  $600,000  real  estate  valuation  and  in  1906 
this  was  altered  to  the  degree  that  the  Commission  could  not  give  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars  each  year.  However,  in  1914,  the  need  for 
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more  funds  was  recognized  by  the  Legislature  and  the  statutes  changed 
again  so  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Committee  were  increased 
to  the  ten  thousand  dollar  maximum  and  towns  with  real  estate  valua¬ 
tions  under  a  million  dollars  were  specifically  given  the  privilege  of 
requesting  direct  financial  aid. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  in  advising  and  “uplifting”  librarians 
and  boards  of  library  trustees  developed  at  such  a  rate  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century  that  the  Commission  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  an  agent  who  was  authorized  to  visit  around  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  to  discuss  upon  the  ground  the  various  individual  problems  and 
needs  the  public  libraries  met  and  developed  and  to  give  direct  help  to  the 
local  authorities  by  personal  demonstration  and  counsel. 

A  great  step  in  the  centralization  of  the  free  public  library  system 
came  in  19  n  when  the  General  Court  authorized  inter-library  loans  of 
books,  particularly  of  the  larger  and  more  costly  reference  tomes  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  small  libraries  with  limited  appropriations. 
This  loan  system  was  a  marvelous  business  for  the  small  libraries  and 
they  made  such  good  use  of  the  privilege,  borrowing  from  the  large  city 
libraries  and  university,  college  and  special  libraries,  that  the  latter 
group  were  necessarily  obliged  to  limit  their  cooperation  severely  while 
the  large  municipal  institutions,  such  as  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
found  the  system  becoming  burdensome.  Shortly,  the  large  libraries 
found  it  advisable  to  deny  some  of  the  requests  received  from  the 
small  towns.  This  resulted  in  the  small  town  libraries  appealing  to 
the  Library  Commission  for  aid  and  the  Commission  responded  by 
purchasing  some  of  the  various  books  which  were  in  the  greatest 
demand  and  loaning  them  directly  to  the  small  libraries.  Thus  the 
burden  upon  the  large  city  libraries  was  lightened  and  the  system 
enabled  to  endure.  For  serious  students  unable  to  obtain  borrowing; 
privileges  at  university  or  large  public  libraries,  the  inter-library  loan 
is  a  very  great  convenience,  for  it  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
books  which  they  could  otherwise  consult  only  by  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  trouble. 

Among  the  recent  developments  of  the  Division  of  Public  Libraries, 
which  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  public  library  system,  is  the 
extension  of  library  facilities  to  the  various  State  and  County  prisons, 
schools  and  institutions.  While  of  course,  in  a  measure,  an  expression 
of  the  modern  ideals  of  penology,  the  work  of  the  Library  Commis¬ 
sion  s  successor  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  helpful  means  by 
which  the  unfortunate  members  of  the  Commonwealth  are  aided  to 
return  to  normal  citizenship. 
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Hand  in  hand  with  this  development  has  been  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  increasing  library  opportunities  for  children  and  foreign-speaking 
folks.  Not  very  long  ago  even  Massachusetts  shared  the  general  preju¬ 
dice  against  children  and  aliens  making  use  of  the  public  libraries.  But, 
with  the  public  schools  gradually  making  more  and  more  use  of  col¬ 
lateral  reading  outside  of  school  hours  and  school  text-books,  a  close 
relationship  has  come  into  being  between  the  public  school  and  the 
public  library.  Not  only  are  schools  having  to  a  greater  degree  larger 
and  better  lending  libraries  of  their  own  but  direct  coordination  has 
been  developed,  as  in  the  preparation  of  reading  lists  and  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  specific  books  for  the  various  courses  taught  the  children,  between 
the  teachers  and  the  librarians.  Almost  every  library  has  its  special 
racks  for  high  school  students  where  teacher  and  librarian  have  placed 
the  books  recommended  and  required  for  reading  during  the  school  year. 

And  the  younger  children  have  not  been  neglected  either.  In 
1895,  the  Boston  Public  Library  set  the  fashion  by  forming  its 
Children’s  Room  and  today  only  the  smallest  of  public  libraries  are 
without  special  rooms  in  which  are  to  be  found  not  only  smaller 
chairs  and  lower  reading  tables  but  also  shelves  of  books  specifically 
purchased  for  children  with  a  specially  trained  juvenile  librarian  in  charge. 
In  some  places,  boys  and  girls  as  young  as  eight  years  may  obtain  cards 
which  entitle  them  to  borrow  books  precisely  as  their  parents  do. 

While  not  on  a  comparable  scale,  the  alien  unable  to  read  English 
is  now  also  being  welcomed  to  the  public  library.  Cities  and  towns  in 
which  large  numbers  of  foreign  born  are  resident  maintain  special 
shelves  of  books  in  the  several  languages  concerned  and  the  State 
employs  a  special  agent  who  travels  about  consulting  with  these  libraries 
over  the  specific  problems  of  the  alien.  The  Commonwealth  itself 
supports  the  system  generously  by  providing  large  numbers  of  books 
in  the  commoner  foreign  languages  which  are  loaned  to  the  libraries 
needing  them.  About  twenty  languages  are  covered  and  some  three 
hundred  and  seventy  five  such  groups  of  books  have  been  assembled 
and  are  distributed  and  circulated  where  and  when  needed. 

One  other  important  service  of  the  Library  Commission  and  Library 
Division  has  been  the  advice  given  to  towns  concerning  the  erection  and 
design  of  adequate  library  buildings.  The  first  library  buildings  in 
Massachusetts  were,  in  a  large  measure,  Civil  War  Memorials  and, 
reflecting  the  somewhat  grandiose  spirit  of  the  era  were  crowned  with 
flamboyant  towers  and  filled  with  nearly  as  much  waste  room  as  with 
available  space.  As  the  Library  Commission  developed  its  service,  it 
was  forward  in  proposing  more  efficient  as  well  as  more  beautiful 
buildings  and  the  one  hundred  odd  library  buildings  erected  within 
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the  past  forty  years  are  really  monuments  to  the  good  taste  as  well  as 
the  efficiency  of  the  Library  Commissioners.  As  in  other  States, 
Massachusetts  has  forty  two  library  buildings  given  at  least  in  part 
by  Andrew  Carnegie.  However,  there  are  three  hundred  and  twenty 
other  public  library  buildings  similarly  given  to  towns  and  cities  in 
memory  of  individuals. 

In  its  work,  the  Library  Commission  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  generous  support  of  individuals  and  certain  organizations.  Of 
the  latter,  the  Woman’s  Educational  Association  of  Boston  has  been 
conspicuous.  The  “ladies”  have  helped  in  many  ways.  For  about 
thirty  years,  until  1925,  they  gave  and  supported  some  two  hundred 
libraries  which  they  loaned  here  and  there  to  small  town  libraries, 
circulating  them  as  the  need  was  manifest.  The  Association  also  made 
collections  of  paintings  and  pictures  which  they  loaned  about.  Also, 
the  women  themselves  formed  what  amounted  to  visiting  committees 
and  thus  gave  to  the  small  town  libraries  and  boards  of  trustees  advice 
upon  administrative  problems.  In  addition,  the  Association  formed 
a  Library  Committee  which  regularly  compiled  lists  of  books  they 
desired  to  recommend  for  general  and  particular  reading  and  furnished 
these  lists  to  the  libraries  as  guides  in  the  selection  of  books.  When 
the  make-up  of  public  library  boards  of  trustees  is  considered,  the  value 
of  this  book  review  service  is  recognized  as  outstanding. 

Of  the  other  organizations,  perhaps  the  Library  Art  Club  has  been 
more  prominent.  This  club  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
collections  of  photographs,  paintings  and  the  like  and  of  exhibiting 
them  in  libraries  and  kindred  organizations.  Some  two  hundred  odd 
sets  of  pictures  were  assembled  and  put  into  circulation. 

The  Boston  Public  Library 

As  the  leading  exponent  of  the  Massachusetts  public  library  idea, 
the  Boston  Public  Library  is  of  such  magnificence  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  become  enthusiastic  over  its  physical  structure,  its  marvelous 
furnishings  and  works  of  art,  its  huge  collection  of  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  the  spirit  of  its  personnel.  There  are  larger  public  libraries 
in  the  world,  even  two  larger  in  the  United  States,  but  no  other  seems 
to  have  the  same  atmosphere  as  the  palace  in  the  Back  Bay — or,  at 
least,  so  it  has  always  seemed  to  Bostonians. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  was  established  in  1852,  one  of  the  first 
free  public  libraries  in  America,  and  in  1858  it  moved  into  its  own 
home,  a  building  on  Boylston  Street,  near  Tremont,  which  was  the 
first  public  library  building  in  the  Commonwealth.  When  the  build¬ 
ing  was  opened,  the  good  folks  of  ante-bellum  Boston  considered  it 
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palatial  in  equipment  and  size;  its  70,000  volumes  were  thought  to  be 
adequate  for  generations  to  come. 

Yet,  in  a  single  generation,  in  1879,  the  books  had  increased  to 
number  about  400,000  and  the  once  spacious  building  was  bulging  with 
books  from  every  window.  But  it  was  not  for  almost  another  genera¬ 
tion,  sixteen  years,  that  a  new  building  was  provided.  However,  when 
the  building  was  erected,  the  job  was  gloriously  done. 

Soon  after  1880,  the  General  Court  recognized  the  need  for  a  new 
building  and  gave  the  City  of  Boston  the  large  plot  on  Copley  Square 
where  the  building  now  stands.  The  sum  of  $450,000  was  made 
available  and  the  work  begun  at  last  in  1888.  But,  immediately  trouble 
arose;  there  was  not  nearly  enough  money  provided.  The  building, 
with  its  Italian  Renaissance  walls,  its  famous  grand  staircase,  its  arched 
corridors,  its  arcaded  patio,  and  its  vast  central  reading  room,  not  to 
mention  the  miles  of  book  stacks,  simply  could  not  be  built  for  half 
a  million  dollars.  Oddly  enough,  instead  of  cutting  its  cloth  to  suit 
its  purse,  the  City  fitted  its  purse  to  the  need  and  when  in  1895  the 
building  was  completed,  its  cost,  not  counting  the  lavish  private  gifts 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  was  more  than  $2,350,000.  That,  in  the 
days  before  the  century  changed,  was  MONEY  in  capital  letters. 

Naturally,  some  citizens  considered  the  business  a  folly  but  the 
library  staff  and  the  library  board  rose  to  meet  the  new  dignity  and 
splendor  of  Boston’s  Library  in  the  noblest  fashion.  With  but  625,000 
books  when  they  moved  into  the  Copley  Square  Building,  today  the 
Library  has  some  2,000,000  books  and,  its  annual  appropriation  runs 
well  over  the  million  dollar  mark,  plus  the  annual  income  from  its 
endowment  which  approximates  a  million  dollars. 

Again,  today,  the  library  is  not  big  enough  to  contain  its  property, 
although  in  1918,  a  large  annex  was  added,  mainly  for  additional 
book-rack  space.  And,  this  is  so  despite  the  fact  that  the  Boston  Public 
Library  no  longer  operates  under  a  single  roof  but  has  thirty-two 
branches  scattered  about  the  city  where,  what  in  even  good  sized  towns 
would  be  fair  sized  libraries,  are  maintained  for  the  convenience  of 
citizens.  These  branches  not  only  serve  as  reading  rooms  but  also 
stack  thousands  of  the  books  most  in  demand  and  they  operate  a 
lending  system  by  which  any  book  stacked  at  Copley  Square  will  be 
brought  to  the  Branch  for  lending. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  citizens  of  Boston  appreciate  it.  Tourists  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  the  celebrated  paintings  but  Boston  citizens 
to  the  number  of  about  150,000  hold  cards  which  enable  them  to 
come  and  borrow  books.  Each  year,  they  so  borrow  between  four  and 
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five  million  books.  This  circulation,  which  is  considered  as  outstand¬ 
ing  among  American  public  libraries,  does  not  take  in  account  the 
books  read  within  the  library  and  its  branches.  At  the  Copley  Square 
Building  alone,  readers  each  year  have  some  four  hundred  thousand 
books  brought  to  the  long  ranks  of  reading  tables,  not  to  mention  the 
number  of  times  the  twelve  thousand  reference  works  shelved  about 
the  noble  hall  are  consulted. 

When  the  Library  was  first  established,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
scholarly  institution  worthy  of  the  best  that  loyal  Bostonians  could  give. 
For  example,  in  1858,  the  private  library  of  the  navigator,  Nathaniel 
Bowclitch  was  given  to  the  City,  as  was  the  Ticknor  Collection  in 
1871  and  the  Barton  Collection  in  1873  and  the  library  of  Theodore 
Parker  in  1881.  The  Thomas  Prince  library  was  also  deposited  by  the 
Old  Smith  Church  in  1866. 

But,  at  about  this  time,  the  growth  of  the  Harvard  University 
Library,  and  the  libraries  of  other  universities,  colleges  and  private 
libraries,  caused  this  tide  of  liberality  to  ebb  to  a  large  degree  although, 
down  through  the  years,  the  Library  has  continued  to  increase  its 
great  collections  of  rare  and,  in  some  cases  actually  priceless  books 
and  manuscripts.  These  are  now  stored  as  carefully  as  precious  jewels 
in  fireproof  quarters,  as  in  the  $250,000  Treasure  Room. 

But,  while  serving  as  before,  the  research  and  the  special  scholar, 
and  the  Library  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  it  has  placed  emphasis 
upon  serving  the  public.  Its  great  reading  room  is  filled  from  early 
morning  to  late  at  night  with  readers,  its  special  rooms  with  modern 
light  fiction  are  filled  as  with  swarming  bees,  its  newspaper,  magazine 
and  periodical  rooms  carry  the  most  catholic  collection  of  reading- 
matter.  Along  the  great  yellow  marble  staircase,  flanked  with  its  stone 
lions,  in  the  delivery  room  glorified  with  the  Holy  Grail  paintings,  as 
in  the  arcaded  patio  where  the  green  grass  grows  under  the  spray  of 
the  fountain,  ragged  unfortunates  rub  elbows  with  the  bluest  of  blood 
from  the  water  side  of  Beacon  Street,  just  as  school  children  meet  and 
make  wray  for  white-bearded  gentlemen  stooped  with  green-cloth  bags 
of  books  and  dazed  with  years  of  “hard  reading.”  Boston’s  library 
is  a  public  library. 

State  Library 

While  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  the  outstanding  public  library 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  cities  and  towns,  the  State  has  two  other 
great  libraries  which,  while  public,  are  of  an  altogether  different 
character.  1  he  State  Library  in  the  rear  of  the  State  House  is  one 
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of  these;  the  State  Archives,  the  other.  (It  is  of  course  not  a  library 
m  the  sti ict  sense  but  contains  a  vast  collection  of  books  and  papers.) 

The  State  Library  began  in  1811  when  the  Commonwealth  began 
an  annual  exchange  of  its  statutes  with  other  States.  In  1826,  the 
General  Court  recognized  the  growing  collection  as  the  “Massachusetts 
State  Library  .  .  .  for  the  use  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 

council,  geneial  court,  and  such  officers  of  the  government  and  other 
persons  as  may  be  permitted  to  use  it.”  But,  while  thus  strictly  speak¬ 
ing  a  legislative  reference  library,  it  was  not  very  long  before  the 
exclusive  character  was  broken  down  and,  while  limited  portions  are 
still  more  or  less  restricted,  in  major  part  the  more  than  half  million 
books  are  completely  public  in  that  they  may  be  consulted  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  ask  for  the  books.  The  library’s  newspaper  files  are 
particularly  valuable  and  accessible. 

The  development  of  the  library,  as  it  is  traced  through  a  long- 
series  of  legislative  enactments,  is  interesting  as  defining  the  library 
ideals  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Acts  of  1826,  1836,  i860,  1882 
and  1902  are  particularly  illuminating.  But,  of  them  all,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Library,  issued  for  1910,  is  the  best 
statement.  “The  Library  should  possess  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions 
of  the  United  States,  the  several  States  and  Territories;  the  laws  and 
judicial  decisions  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies; 
and  the  statute  laws,  at  least,  of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  Library’s  collection  in  this  line  is  today  unique. 

The  Library  should  contain  the  Congressional  and  public  documents 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States;  the  parliamentary 
reports  .  .  .  of  Great  Britain  and  selected  departmental  reports 

of  her  colonies  and  dependencies.  The  Library  possesses  most  of 
these.  .  .  .  The  Library  has  a  large  collection  of  material  relating 

to  New  England,  and  especially  to  Massachusetts  as  Colony,  Province 
and  Commonwealth.  This  material  includes  history,  biography,  gene¬ 
alogy,  town  reports,  maps  and  newspapers.  All  possible  additions 
should  be  made  to  this  collection.”  In  the  past  twenty  five  years,  since 
this  report  was  made,  the  ideal  outlined  has  been  adequately  fulfilled ; 
the  Act  of  1826,  establishing  the  State  Library  has  been  widely  copied 
by  other  State  legislative  libraries  throughout  the  United  States  but 
none,  save  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  has  exceeded  the 
original  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth’s. 

The  State  Archives 

On  the  4th  floor  of  the  State  House,  the  several  large  rooms  labeled 
State  Archives  house  a  veritable  El  Dorado  of  material  concerned  with 
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the  early  settlement,  colonization  and  development  of  the  English 
Colonies  of  United  States.  As  yet,  although  generations  have  been 
spent  in  partially  arranging  and  classifying  the  million  odd  documents, 
many  more  years  must  be  consumed  before  the  task  of  cataloguing 
the  heirlooms  of  the  Commonwealth  is  completed. 

Primarily,  the  archives  contain  documents  concerned  with  legis¬ 
lation  in  Massachusetts,  as  is  required  by  statute.  However,  in  addition 
to  the  records  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  archives 
include  multitudes  of  other  papers.  There  are  receipts  of  Paul  Revere’ s 
for  example,  accounts  of  the  attack  upon  Louisburg,  military  records  of 
the  wars  with  King  Philip,  with  the  French,  with  George  III,  with 
pirates  off  the  New  England  coast,  the  papers  relating  to  Shays’ 
Rebellion — in  fact  a  multitudinous  assemblage  of  records  concerned 
with  every  detail  of  Massachusetts’  three  centuries. 

Oddly  enough,  for  the  first  two  hundred  years,  these  valuable 
papers  were  sadly  neglected,  for  it  was  not  until  1821  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  became  concerned  over  them.  That  year  they  ordered  an 
investigation  into  the  keeping  and  storage  of  the  State’s  papers  and  in 
1831  fire-proof  vaults  were  provided  for  their  safe-keeping.  Five  years 
later,  Joseph  Felt  was  appointed  to  catalogue  the  papers  and  to  work  out 
a  system  of  arrangement.  Ten  years  were  required  to  put  the  first 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  papers  in  order  (they  fill  two  hundred 
forty  one  unbound  volumes)  and  since  that  time  the  million  odd 
other  documents  have  been  and  are  being  similarly  classified  and 
arranged.  Unquestionably,  these  archives  comprise  the  only  complete 
files  of  source  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Commonwealth  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  miraculous  good 
fortune  in  that  fire  did  not  destroy  the  papers  during  the  first  two 
centuries. 

Other  Libraries 

Side  by  side  with  the  great  tax  supported  public  library  system  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  the  many  huge  private  libraries  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  the  association  libraries  and  the  special  libraries. 

Of  these,  the  greatest  is  the  Harvard  University  Library;  truly, 
with  its  3,689,429  volumes,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  assemblages  of 
books  and  probably,  the  largest  scholastic  library  in  the  world. 

While  this  institution  began  way  back  in  1636,  when  the  College 
was  established,  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  brought  only  a  very 
minor  development — in  1800  the  library  numbered  only  some  twenty 
thousand  volumes.  The  next  forty  years,  however,  witnessed  the  addi- 
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tion  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  volumes  so  that  when,  in  1840,  Gore 
Hall  was  erected  as  a  library  building,  there  were  fifty  thousand  books 
on  the  shelves.  Large  endowment  funds  began  to  accumulate  shortly 
and  the  library  began  to  grow  more  rapidly  still.  By  1875,  150,000 
books  were  listed  and  within  the  next  fifteen  years  the  total  grew  to 
about  four  hundred  thousand. 

However,  the  mass  of  books  was  not  well  arranged.  Alumni  of 
the  years  up  to  about  1893  remember  what  a  mysterious  maze  the 
library  was.  Here  and  there,  students,  wandering  about,  found  price¬ 
less  volumes,  which  were  like  a  nugget  of  gold  in  a  waste  of  gravel. 
The  university  authorities,  recognizing  the  condition,  brought  in  a  great 
librarian,  Justin  Winsor,  to  correct  the  muddle.  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  for  ten  years,  Winsor  was  a  librarian  of 
outstanding  ability.  Moreover,  he  had  the  ability  to  not  only  arrange 
his  books  systematically  but  to  make  them  attractive  to  the  students. 
Dozens  of  radical  innovations  were  established  by  the  man  and  the 
library  from  a  dusty,  forsaken  building  became  a  busy  “temple  of 
learning.”  More  than  one  student  has  been  heard  to  remark  that  he 
learned  more  “under  Winsor  than  all  the  profs  on  the  faculty.” 

Under  Winsor,  and  his  successors,  particularly  Mellen  Chamberlain 
and  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  books  rapidly  multiplied.  Soon  Gore 
Hall  became  impossibly  crowded  and  the  need  for  a  larger  building 
was  the  great  want  of  the  University.  And  it  continued  to  remain 
The  Great  Need  until  1913-1915  when  Mrs.  George  Widener  of 
Philadelphia,  gave  the  University  a  building  as  a  memorial  to  her 
son,  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  was  lost  with 
the  Titanic.  This  splendid  building,  whose  great  bulk  dominates  the 
south-easterly  quarter  of  the  Yard,  is  not  only  fire-proof  but  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-equipped  library  buildings  in  existence.  Its  stacks 
have  a  capacity  of  more  than  two  million  volumes.  There  are  some 
three  hundred  reading  “stalls”  (of  great  convenience  to  research 
students),  its  great  reading  room  is  admirably  arranged,  its  catalogue 
room  is  ideally  equipped  and  there  are  more  than  fifty  small  rooms 
for  the  use  of  individual  professors.  On  the  first  floor,  to  the  right 
as  one  enters,  is  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Room,  housing 
the  man’s  own  library.  This  room,  with  its  deep  crimson  velvet  cur¬ 
tains,  its  blazing  open  fire,  its  deep  leather  chairs,  has  been  and  is 
a  haven  for  many  students  who  find  in  its  comfort,  a  degree  of  the 
happiness  that  they  know  only  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Widener  Building  houses  the  Harvard  College  Library,  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  volumes  and  paper  pamphlets.  This 
is  the  main  division  of  the  University  Library,  but  the  other  divisions, 
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sixteen  in  all,  roughly  equal  the  main  collection  in  number,  making  the 
grand  total  over  three  million.  Some  of  these  departmental  and  special 
libraries  although  comparatively  small,  are  very  complete  within  their 
special  fields,  containing  just  about  all  of  importance  that  has  been 
published.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  departmental  and 
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special  libraries  are:  the  Law  School,  318,800  books;  the  Theological 
School  (Andover  Theological  Seminary  plus  Harvard  Divinity  School), 
190,000;  Medical  School,  161,000;  Zoology  Museum,  142,000;  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  School  (affiliated  with  the  Boston  Public  Library), 
125,000;  Astronomical  Observatory,  64,000;  Arnold  Arboretum, 
48,000;  School  of  Education,  44,000;  Bussey  Institute,  44,000;  Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  35,000;  Blue  Hill  Observatory  (meteorology),  26,000 
and  so  on,  the  numbers  being  approximations  and  being  increased 
annually. 
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1  he  administration  of  these  three  millions  of  books  is  a  highly 
involved  business.  A  Library  Council  of  seven  has  general  control 
but  each  departmental  library  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  of 
the  schools  and  institutions  to  which  they  belong.  The  value  of  its 
books  cannot  be  calculated,  as  in  addition  to  its  general  collections,  it 
has  special  groups  of  rare  numbers,  some  of  which  are  safeguarded  in 
a  Treasure  Room. 

While  the  Harvard  University  Library  is  the  biggest  college  book 
collection,  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  such  library  in  and  near  Boston ; 
there  are  about  a  dozen  other  colleges  within  “a  Sabbath  day’s 
journey”  of  Beacon  Hill,  each  of  which  has  miles  of  steel  shelving 
burdened  with  books. 

Under  the  dome  of  the  main  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  where  the  students  work  too  hard  to  play  football, 
so  that  the  professors  are  left  to  talk  about  the  kind  of  football 
neighboring  universities  find  means  of  supporting,  one  of  the  best 
scientific  libraries  in  America  is  housed.  With  the  exception  of  some 
sciences,  as  medicine  (in  which,  like  football,  the  Institute  is  not 
interested)  the  Tech  Library  covers  adequately  all  the  fields  of  science 
and  technology.  There  are  some  special  collections,  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  being  the  Vail  library  of  electrical  engineering,  the  Dorr  Col¬ 
lection  in  physics  and  the  Gaffield  Collection  on  glass.  In  addition,  the 
Tech  Library  maintains  a  very  complete  collection  of  bound  scientific 
magazines  and  papers  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  scientific  journal¬ 
ism,  are  of  more  value  to  students  than  ordinary  scientific  books,  which 
have  the  bad  habit  of  becoming  dated  almost  before  they  are  published. 
Of  course,  while  primarily  a  scientific  library,  the  liberal  arts  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  forgotten,  the  Central  Library  being  flanked  with  open 
shelves  of  such  cultural  books  while,  among  the  branches  of  the 
Library,  the  ten  thousand  volumes  at  Walker  Memorial  are  exclusively 
“recreational.”  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Institute  was  without  an  organized  library,  its  several  departments  main¬ 
taining  mere  departmental  collections.  In  1889,  however,  a  librarian 
was  employed  and  the  central  library  founded  with  some  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  books.  When  the  Institute  crossed  the  Charles  into  Cambridge  a 
generation  ago,  an  abundance  of  library  space  was  apportioned  and 
the  central  library  was  built  up  systematically  until  today  there  are 
some  250,000  volumes  in  the  main  group  and  some  fifty  thousand 
scattered  about  in  departmental  and  branch  libraries. 

Boston  University,  strewn  as  it  is  about  the  City,  lacks  both  the 
convenience  and  the  incentive  for  a  great  central  library.  When  the 
now  rapidly  ripening  plans  for  a  real  centralized  plant  on  its  new 
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campus  beside  the  Charles  River  are  realized,  then,  doubtless,  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  in  students  enrollment  is  one  of  the  five  largest  in 
America,  will  have  a  great  library.  As  it  is,  each  college  and  school 
has  its  departmental  libraries  with  a  grand  total  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  However,  this  is  by  no  means  the  library  resources 
of  the  University,  because  its  students  receive  the  privileges  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  having  all  the  wealth  of  that  great  institution 
at  their  command.  Besides,  Harvard  graciously  grants  the  privileges 
of  the  Widener  Library  to  research  students  at  Boston  University. 

Tufts  College,  on  its  hill  in  Medford,  has  its  hundred  thousand 
books  beautifully  housed.  Its  collections  include  the  library  of  the 
Universalist  Historical  Society  and  the  special  libraries  of  the  Medical  and 
Dental  Schools,  in  Boston,  have  large  collections  of  technical  books. 
Radcliffe  also  has  its  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  as  has  Wellesley. 

Finally,  among  the  Boston  schools,  Boston  College  out  on  Chestnut 
Hill  has  both  a  magnificent  building  and  a  large  collection  of  books, 
totaling  well  into  125,000  titles.  This  library  is  noteworthy  for  its 
wealth  of  books  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
Jesuits,  Ireland,  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

These  Boston  universities  and  colleges,  together  with  the  public 
libraries  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  special  collections,  probably  put 
more  than  five  million  books  into  Boston’s  hands.  Certainly  few  other 
cities,  be  they  of  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  can  equal  this  stupendous 
crystalization  of  thought  in  ink  upon  white  paper. 

Outside  of  Boston 

This  total  by  no  means  exhausts  the  library  resources  of  the  State. 
Massachusetts  State  College  at  Amherst  has  a  collection  of  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  books  which  cover  not  merely  agricultural  subjects 
but  also  literature,  history,  science  and  the  arts. 

Just  down  the  road  from  “Mass  Aggie”  is  the  mellow  campus  of 
Amherst  College  where  the  Converse  Memorial  Library,  a  building  of 
rare  beauty  and  adequate  dignity,  houses  more  than  150,000  books. 
Thus  the  little  elmed  town  of  Amherst,  hidden  in  its  remote  valley,  has 
better  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  books. 

Worcester,  not  to  speak  of  its  own  large  public  library,  is  another 
book  town.  Clark  Lhiiversity  has  a  library  of  approximately  150,000 
numbers;  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  has  a  smaller  but  very 
diversified  scientific  library,  its  collections  covering,  particularly,  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  mathematics  and  education. 
And  Holy  Cross  College,  sister  of  Boston  College,  has  a  similar 
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library  to  the  Boston  school,  the  Worcester  library  being  only  slightly 
smaller,  just  under  a  hundred  thousand. 

Among  other  college  libraries,  that  of  Williams  at  Williamstown 
is  outstanding.  In  Stetson  Hall  are  some  150,000  numbers  and, 
special  collections  include  the  manuscript  library  and  the  library  of 
Alfred  Clark  Chapin  of  some  ten  thousand  volumes.  Smith  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  like  their  Boston  sisters,  Wellesley  and  Radcliffe,  have  each 
libraries  approximately  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  strong. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum 

No  other  library,  the  Boston  Public  not  excepted,  has  played  such 
a  significant  part  in  the  development  of  literary  Boston  as  the  world 
famous  Athenaeum.  It  is  not  a  public  library,  although  with  a  little 
trouble  and  some  wire-pulling,  anyone  “decently  habited”  can  obtain 
privileges.  It  is  the  largest  example  of  what  was  once  a  great  literary 
movement,  the  association  libraries.  These  libraries  are  general  libraries 
which  are  owned  by  stockholders.  When  the  need  for  a  library  was 
recognized,  prominent  men  and  women  in  any  given  town  would  get 
together,  open  a  subscription  list  (sell  shares)  and  with  the  money 
establish  a  library  which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  owners  and 
their  guests.  It  was  a  grand  idea  for,  by  pooling  funds,  the  associa¬ 
tions  were  able  to  provide  not  only  multitudes  of  books  but  also  to 
arrange  for  their  housing,  care  and  distribution. 

Boston’s  Athenaeum  is  the  largest  and  the  most  renowned  of  these 
institutions.  Formed  in  1807,  its  stockholders  included  just  about 
every  prominent  family  in  the  City  and,  it  speaks  volumes  for  Boston, 
that  today,  130  years  after,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  shares  are 
still  held  by  direct  descendants  of  the  original  subscribers. 

Today,  the  grimy  old  building  up  on  Beacon  Hill,  just  below  the 
State  House,  stands  as  a  monument  of  all  that  Boston  has  meant  in 
literature.  And,  in  a  somewhat  limited  sense,  of  what  living  Boston 
still  stands  for,  because,  while  the  tides  of  publishing  have  ebbed  away 
from  Boston,  the  City  is  still  book-minded  and  the  Athenaeum  is  yet 
a  vital  and  energizing  force.  Conservative,  doubtless;  less  prominent 
than  in  1850,  when  it  was  the  largest  library  in  America  and  it  was 
“the  club-room  of  the  giants  of  those  days,”  the  Athenaeum  is  still 
typically  Bostonian  and  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times  while  still 
loyal  to  its  sacred  traditions. 

Nothing  can  better  describe  the  Athenaeum  of  the  thirties  than 
the  report  of  its  librarian  Charles  K.  Bolton  upon  the  institution  s 
development  from  1900  to  1930.  “.  .  .  the  Athenaeum  has 
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attempted  to  face  its  problems  frankly.  To  live  in  the  centre  of  the 
business  district  with  our  space  and  financial  resources  both  limited,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  abandon  all  idea  of  a  general  library,  and  restrict 
ourselves  to  a  definite  field.  This  field  we  sometimes  define  as  a 
gentleman’s  library,  keeping  to  such  subjects  as  biography,  history, 
travel,  poetry,  fiction,  letters  and  essays,  frankly  eliminating  science  in 
its  more  technical  aspects,  and  works  relating  to  the  professions,  in 
which  we  could  not  hope  to  excel.  Neither  have  we  attempted  to  trans¬ 
form  the  Athenaeum  into  a  circulating  library  wherein  may  be  obtained 
fifty  or  one  hundred  copies  of  each  popular  novel.  That  need,  it  seems 
to  us,  must  be  met  by  commercial  enterprises  with  which  our  Proprie¬ 
tors  may  ally  themselves,  while  they  still  retain  interest  in  the 
Athenaeum.  .  .  .” 

To  speak  of  the  books  of  the  Athenaeum  would  involve  reprinting 
as  distinguished  a  catalogue  as  exists,  but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the 
Institution’s  collection  of  the  first  editions  of  the  New  England 
galaxy — Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell 
and  Whittier,  to  list  the  leaders.  For  files  of  the  Boston  newspapers, 
back  to  the  very  beginning,  the  Athenaeum  cannot  be  excelled ;  there 
are  papers  there  that,  probably,  exist  nowhere  else.  Among  the  special 
collections,  may  be  mentioned  the  library  of  George  Washington,  and 
the  Library  of  King’s  Chapel,  dating  back  to  1698. 

Other  Association  Libraries 

Oldest  of  all  institutional  libraries,  antedating  even  the  venerable 
Athenaeum,  is  the  collection  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  very  learned  association  was  founded  in  Boston  in  1780, 
before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Although  small,  because 
strictly  limited  in  scope  to  chiefly  mathematics,  chemistry  and  physics, 
the  less  than  fifty  thousand  volumes  is  a  distinguished  gathering  of 
books,  many  of  which  date  back  to  the  very  foundations  of  modern 
science.  Possibly  its  files  of  scientific  magazines  is  of  greater  value, 
as  may  be  also  its  groups  of  publications  exchanged  with  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  and  such  others  as  the  scientific  societies  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  Rome  and  Berlin — to  mention  a  few. 

Only  ten  years  younger,  1790,  is  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  fiist  State  historical  association.  Until  a  generation  or  so 
ago,  the  libiaiy  of  the  Society,  although  rich  in  source  materials,  such 
as  the  papei  s  of  the  Winthrops,  did  not  contain  a  large  number  of 
books.  In  1899,  for  example,  when  the  Society’s  building  on  Boylston 
Street  was  completed,  there  were  only  some  forty  thousand  volumes — 
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although  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pamphlets  and  the 
like.  Today,  however,  the  library  has  developed  considerably,  there 
being  more  than  130,000  bound  volumes  alone  on  the  shelves  and 
multitudes  of  manuscripts.  In  addition  to  its  library,  the  Society  serves 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  nation  in  publication  of  historical  material. 
More  than  150  historical  works  have  been  published  recently*  and 
the  surface  of  the  mine  has  hardly  been  scratched  as  yet. 

In  1812,  up  in  Worcester,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  was 
founded  to  cover  for  all  America  what  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  was  doing  for  Massachusetts.  Its  present  quarters,  built  in 
1910  and  enlarged  in  1924,  houses  more  than  half  a  million  books  and 
papers  and  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  research  collections  in 
the  history  of  the  two  Americas  in  the  world.  The  manuscript  col¬ 
lection,  rich  in  colonial  and  provincial  New  England  material,  has  some 
two  hundred  thousand  titles.  The  newspaper  files  of  American  papers 
are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world  up  to  about  1820  and  from  then 
on  equal  at  least,  if  they  do  not  outrank,  the  newspaper  files  of  the 
Congressional  Library  in  Washington.  The  biographical  material  is 
tremendous  as  is  its  genealogy.  Its  collection  of  the  first  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  America  is  another  remarkable  feature;  it  has  been  estimated 
that  in  early  America,  up  to  1820,  some  75,000  titles  were  printed;  of 
these  the  Society  has  some  forty  thousand. 

Down  in  Salem,  in  1848,  the  Essex  Institute  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Essex  County  Historical  Society  and  the  Essex  Natural 
History  Society.  The  main  library  has  a  collection  of  more  than 
350,000  titles  and  its  special  groups  possess  unique  values — as  the 
twelve  hundred  log  books  of  old  Salem  ships,  and  the  three  thousand 
volumes  concerned  with  China  and  the  trade  with  the  Chinese  in  silks, 
porcelains,  and  tea.  Its  newspaper  files  are  very  complete  for  the 
county  and  the  collection  of  historical  books,  town  reports  and  the 
like  is  also  of  outstanding  merit. 

Special  Collections 

While  the  enumeration  of  such  libraries  as  the  above  could  be 
continued  indefinitely,  there  is  yet  another  division  of  book  collections 
which  is  prominent  in  Massachusetts — the  special  libraries. 

Outstanding  in  specialized  collections  is  that  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society.  Founded  in  1844,  this  library  has 
specialized  in  town  and  county  histories,  in  registers,  directories,  and 
in  biographies  and  genealogies.  In  general,  the  society  is  the  head- 


*  Papers  of  the  Adams  family,  Winthrop  family,  Thomas  Jefferson,  etc.,  etc. 
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quarters  for  genealogical  research,  as  its  collection  of  better  than 
125,000  books  and  papers  makes  it  the  repository  of  the  beginnings 
of  many  American  families. 

Also,  in  Boston,  housed  in  the  Old  State  House  on  Washington 
and  State  Streets,  is  the  library  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  founded  in 
1881.  Concerned  only  with  the  history  of  Boston,  the  collection  of 
books,  photographs,  maps  and  other  materials  is  necessarily  limited,  but 
the  library  is  the  best  assemblage  of  Bostonian  material  and  is  consulted 
by  students  as  the  best  reference  library  concerned  with  Boston.  Of 
course,  in  addition  to  its  library,  the  Society’s  collection  of  relic  and 
museum  pieces  is  without  equal — so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned. 

Among  collections  of  law  books,  the  library  of  the  Boston  Social 
Law  Library  is  unexcelled.  It  is  not  a  public  library  in  that  it  is 
limited  to  members  of  the  bar  who  support  it  by  annual  dues  but 
courtesy  facilities  are  extended  to  recognized  individuals  and,  ex  officio, 
to  Federal,  State  and  Suffolk  County  officers,  as  well  as  attorneys 
who,  not  resident  in  Suffolk  County,  may  need  occasional  research 
privileges.  This  law  library  was  founded  in  1814  and  covers  only  the 
fields  of  American,  Canadian  and  British  law.  The  laws  of  foreign 
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nations  are  only  treated  casually.  Housed  in  the  Suffolk  County  Courts, 
this  law  library  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  which  is  not  free.  Founded 
before  the  days  of  public  libraries,  it  has  remained  private.  However, 
while  other  counties  have  their  free  public  libraries,  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  in  Boston  to  change  the  situation  because,  only  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  Courts  of  the  County  is  the  State  Library  which  has 
its  law  books  available  to  everyone.  As  the  Social  Law  Library  stands 
today,  it  lists  more  than  twelve  hundred  members  and  catalogues  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

Among  theological  libraries,  Boston  is  again  outstanding  in  all  the 
world  in  its  General  Theological  Library.  As  early  as  1807  an  associa¬ 
tion  theological  library  was  founded  but  it  was  united  with  the 
Athenaeum  in  1823.  In  its  place,  founded  in  1820,  when  the  associa¬ 
tion  library  was  already  moribund,  the  General  Theological  Library 
was  founded  with  strictly  non-sectarian  principles.  A  Board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  laymen  was  formed  and  the  books  were  selected  to  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  all  denominations,  which  would  be  supplied  to  all  clergymen  in 
New  England  free  of  charge,  both  by  mail  and  by  person.  Thus 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  theological  libraries  in  the  world  came  into 
being  and  it  still  flourishes  today,  an  average  of  about  five  hundred 
clerics  using  the  fifty  thousand  volumes  each  year.  One  of  the  greatest 
values  of  the  library  to  the  clergymen,  truly  a  green  tree  in  a  parched 
land,  is  the  collection  of  fifteen  thousand  sermons,  all  neatly  catalogued 
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under  their  scriptural  texts.  Of  course,  it  is  not  insinuated  that  weary 
preachers  use  the  old  sermons  to  save  themselves  toil — but  the  shelves 
must  be  an  endless  source  of  inspiration  to  them  all. 

But  this  one  theological  library  does  not  exhaust  the  religious 
literature  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  the  Congregational  House 
Library  with  some  eighty  thousand  volumes,  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Library  with  some  thirty  thousand  books;  the  Newton  Theological 
School  with  nearly  fifty  thousand  bound  volumes  and  many  others 
not  only  in  Greater  Boston  but  scattered  about  the  State. 

For  art,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  a  library  of  some  45,000 
volumes  which,  although  comparatively  small,  contains  many  books  of 
great  financial  value,  whatever  their  instrumental  worth  may  be. 

And  among  the  multitudes  of  other  libraries  may  be  mentioned  the 
Town  Room  Library  on  Boston,  an  unique  department  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Civic  League,  with  which  library  is  associated  the  collections 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  the  Monday  Club  and  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Society.  There  is  also  the  Social  Service  Library,  with  some 
seventy  thousand  titles;  the  Boston  Medical  Library  with  more  than 
130,000  volumes  covering  every  detail  of  the  medical  profession;  the 
library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  which  has  nearly 
100,000  titles,  including  pamphlets;  and  the  library  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  30,000  strong. 

Even  business  firms  and  commercial  enterprises  have  their  libraries. 
It  is  natural  to  expect  the  newspapers  to  maintain  them ;  the  news¬ 
paper  morgue  is  a  classical  institution,  but  few  newspapers  carry  the 
business  to  such  detail  as  do  the  Boston  papers,  particularly  the  “Globe.” 
With  a  staff  of  a  dozen,  the  “Globe’s”  morgue  is  housed  in  great  steel 
filing  cases.  Every  day,  readers  pour  over  most  of  the  American 
newspapers.  Any  item  which  concerns  any  person  of  prominence,  any 
item  concerned  with  news  that  in  any  way  affects  or  is  likely  to 
affect  New  England,  is  cut  out  and  filed  away  for  ready  reference. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  clippings  are  stored, 
along  with  thousands  of  photographs.  Whenever  the  news  breaks, 
whenever  a  prominent  person  is  killed,  dies,  or  wins  new  honors  or 
“something,”  the  librarians  on  duty  twenty  hours  of  the  twenty  four, 
dash  to  the  files  and  almost  instantly  hand  the  reporters  everything  that 
has  ever  been  published  about  that  person  or  institution  or  “whatever,” 
and,  while  the  reporter  is  pounding  away  at  his  typewriter,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  person  or  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  art  department, 
being  made  into  a  cut  for  publication. 

But,  while  this  is  but  a  natural  development  of  the  immediate  hunger 
for  news  material  of  the  Massachusetts’  press,  it  is  not  so  usual  for 
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business  firms  to  have  large  libraries.  Yet  they  do,  in  Massachusetts. 
In  Boston  alone,  department  stores,  large  business  institutions,  banks, 
law  firms  have  more  than  sixty  known  libraries  of  more  than  five 
thousand  volumes.  Employees  thus  have  at  their  use  not  only  text¬ 
books  and  reference  works  concerned  with  the  business  of  the  firm 
but  also  a  lending  library  of  modern  fiction  for  their  recreation. 

And  of  course,  in  Boston  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  in  the  out¬ 
lying  cities  and  towns,  circulating  libraries,  crammed  with  the  lightest 
of  light  fiction,  offer  readers  the  new  books  for  two  cents  a  day. 
However,  in  addition,  there  are  circulating  libraries  here  which  will 
lend,  for  a  small  fee,  more  worth-while  books  on  demand. 


CHAPTER  LVII 


Agriculture  and  Horticulture 


Early  Days 

Although  the  soil  and  topography  of  the  Commonwealth  is  such 
that  modern  farming  is  not  as  important  in  large  areas  of  the  State 
as  it  is,  comparatively,  in  less  historical  regions  like  the  Middle  West, 
the  climate  is  so  favorable  that  agriculture  and  gardening  have  always 
been  important  social  factors.  Indeed,  until  the  industrial  expansion 
culminated  after  the  Civil  War,  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  members  of  the  Union.  And  even  today,  with  more  than 
a  million  acres  reverted  to  the  status  of  wild  land,  and  with  more 
than  three  out  of  every  four  citizens  removed  from  contact  with 
the  soil,  the  Commonwealth  still  counts  agriculture  one  of  her  more 
profitable  concerns,  while  her  gardens — they  are  world  famous. 

It  was  even  so  in  the  beginning.  The  Northmen,  Leif  and 
Thorwald,  who  may  have  visited  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  tenth 
century,  reported  that  this  region,  or  some  adjacent  territory,  was  rich 
with  purple  grapes.  When  the  Mayflower  left  Plymouth  for  home  in 
1621,  the  Pilgrims  sent  letters  back  describing  the  flora  enthusiastically. 
Edward  Winslow  wrote  that  there  were  “grapes,  white  and  red,  and 
very  sweet  and  strong” ;  strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  dewberries  and  so  on;  white  red  and  black  plums,  “almost  as 
good  as  a  damson”;  and  abundance  of  wild  roses,  “white,  red  and 
damask,  single,  but  very  sweet  indeed.” 

Of  course,  the  colonists  were  too  concerned  with  growing  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  to  turn  botanists.  Ignorant  of  farming,  and  lacking- 
proper  tools,  they  eagerly  embraced  the  strange  new  Indian  corn. 
Following  the  directions  of  Indians  in  planting  each  hill  with  a  few 
fish  for  fertilizer,  and  even  following  the  Indian’s  advice  about  which 
carefully  selected  varieties  or  strains  of  seed  were  best  for  this  soil 
and  that  soil,  they  were  gratified  beyond  measure  when  (failure  having 
attended  all  their  efforts  to  cultivate  English  seeds  of  peas  and  barley), 
the  maize  yielded  abundantly.  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  wrote  home 
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“•  •  •  the  aboundant  encrease  of  corne  proves  this  countrey  to  be 

a  wonderment.  Thirtie,  fortie,  fiftie,  sixtie,  are  ordinarie  here;  yea, 
Joseph’s  encrease  in  Egypt  is  outstript  here  with  us.  Our  planters 
have  more  than  a  hundred  fould  this  yere.  .  .  .  What  will  you  say 

of  two  hundred  fould  and  upwards?  .  .  .  Our  governor  hath  store 

of  green  pease  in  his  garden,  as  good  as  ever  I  eat  in  England.  The 
countrie  aboundeth  naturally  with  store  of  roots  of  great  varietie. 
.  .  .  Our  turnips,  parsnips,  and  carrots  are  here  bigger  and  sweeter 

than  is  ordinary  to  be  found  in  England.  Here  are  store  of  pompions, 
cowcumbers,  and  other  things  the  nature  of  which  I  know  not.  .  . 

Excellent  vines  are  here,  up  and  down  in  the  woodes.  Our  governor 
hath  already  planted  a  vineyard  with  great  hope  of  encrease.  Also 
mulberries,  hurtleberries,  and  hawes  of  whitethorn,  filberds,  walnuts, 
smalnuts,  nere  as  good  as  our  cherries  in  England ;  they  grew  in 
plentie  here.” 

Another  writer,  more  of  a  farmer  than  the  good  minister,  also 
wrote  home  from  Plymouth 

This  much  I  can  affirme  in  generall,  that  I  never  came  to 

a  more  goodly  country  in  all  my  life.  .  .  .  it  is  very  beautiful  in 

open  lands  mixed  with  goodly  woods,  and  again  open  plains,  in  some 
places  some  five  hundred  acres,  some  places  more,  some  lesse,  not  much 
troublesome  for  to  clere  for  the  plough  to  goe  in;  no  place  barren  but 
on  the  tops  of  hills;  the  grasse  and  weedes  grow  up  to  a  man’s 

face;  in  the  lowlands  and  by  fresh  rivers  aboundance  of  grasse,  and 
large  meadowes  without  any  tree  or  shrubbe  to  hinder  the  sith  . 
Everything  that  is  here  eyther  sowne  or  planteth,  prospereth  far 
better  than  in  Old  England.  The  increase  of  corne  is  here  farre 
beyond  expectation,  as  I  have  seene  here  by  experience  in  barly,  the 
which,  because  it  is  so  much  above  your  conception  I  will  not 

mention  .  .  .  Vines  doe  grow  here  plentifully  laden  with  the  biggest 

grapes  that  ever  I  saw;  some  I  have  seen  foure  inches  about  .  .  .” 

At  the  time  the  Puritans  came  to  Boston,  the  first  real  agricultural 
account  of  the  Bay  Colony  was  written  by  William  Wood.  Speaking 
of  strawberries,  he  said  that  the  colonists  “may  gather  halfe  a  bushell 
in  a  forenoone  .  .  .  (they)  are  verie  large  ones,  some  being  two 

inches  about.  In  other  seasons  there  be  gooseberries,  Bilberries,  Ras- 
berries,  Treacleberries,  Hurtleberries,  Currants.”  Wood  was  also 
attracted  by  the  wild  grapes,  “which  are  very  bigge,  both  for  the 
grape  and  the  cluster,  swet  and  good.”  In  Dorchester,  Wood  found, 
“very  good  arable  ground,  and  hay  grounds,  faire  Corne-fields,  and 
pleasant  gardens  with  Kitchin-gardens.”  In  Boston,  he  noted  “sweet 
and  pleasant  Springs  which  springs,  it  may  be  noted,  were  why 
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Boston  was  selected  among  a  dozen  other  sites  by  Winthrop  and  his 
associates. 

Boston  was  also  probably  the  site  of  the  first  orchard.  William 
Blackstone  grew  apples  and  pears  before  Winthrop  and  Company 
came  to  town  and  “crowded”  Blackstone  away.  John  Josselyn,  in  his 
not  particularly  restrained  New  England  Rarities ,  has  much  to  say 
about  the  determination  of  the  Colonists  to  plant  apple  trees,  not 
so  much  for  quality  as  for  cider.  Says  Josselyn, 

“I  have  observed  with  admiration  that  the  Kernels  sown  or  the 
Succors  planted  produce  as  fair  &  good  fruit  without  grafting  as  the 
tree  from  whence  they  were  taken :  the  Countrey  is  replenished  with 
fair  and  large  Orchards.  It  was  affirmed  by  one  Mr.  Wolcut  (a 
magistrate  in  Connecticut  Colony)  .  .  .  'that  he  made  five  hundred 

hogsheads  of  syder  out  of  his  own  Orchard  in  One  Year.’  Syder 
is  very  plentiful  in  the  Countrey,  ordinarily  sold  for  Ten  Shillings 
a  Hogshead.  At  the  tap-houses  in  Boston  I  have  had  an  Ale-quart 
spic’d  and  sweetened  with  Sugar  for  a  Groat  .  .  .  The  Quinces, 

Cherries,  Damsons  set  the  Dames  a  work,  Marmalad  and  preserved 
Damsons  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  house.  ...  I  made  Cherry 
wine,  and  so  many  others,  for  there  are  good  store  of  them,  both  red 
and  black.” 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Colonists  also  favored  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pear  trees,  both  as  a  tablefruit  and  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  beverage  crushed  from  the  pears  like  cider  from  apples.  This 
beverage  was  known  as  perry.  On  good  authority  the  reader  may  be 
assured  that,  properly  hardened,  perry  can  produce  the  most  gratifying 
results,  although  it  is  even  worse  than  hard  cider  gastrically.  These 
orchards  were  dear  to  magistrates  and  stern  laws  were  enacted  to  punish 
even  boys  who  pilfered  fruit. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  agriculture  and 
gardening  were  both  firmly  established.  The  Province  had  long  since 
discovered  that  wild  plants  and  fruits,  abundant  as  they  might  be, 
were  no  substitute  for  toil  and  the  English  system  of  cultivation, 
modified  by  experience,  covered  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farms 
with  thrifty  crops  of  both  native  and  European  vegetables,  grains, 
and  fruits.  Justice  Paul  Dudley,  writing  of  his  Roxbury  garden,  said 
that  he  had  eight  hundred  peaches  upon  a  single  tree  and  that  he 
grew  pears  “eleven  inches  round  the  Bulge.”  Gardens,  very  much  in 
the  English  style,  made  Boston  and  the  suburbs  a  beautiful  city. 
Governor  Bellingham’s  garden  on  Tremont  Street  boasted  the  first 
greenhouse  in  America.  Thomas  Hancock  maintained  a  magnificent 
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“plantation”  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  State  House.  In  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shurtleff,  the  Shurtleff  grape  originated  and 
one  Kirk  Boot  maintained  a  greenhouse  in  which  he  gathered  the  first 
collection  of  orchids  and  amaryllises  in  America.  Down  in  the  future 
South  End,  Perrin  May  had  a  “famouse  orchard”  where  fruit  of 
tremendous  size  was  grown.  Perrin  claimed  his  success  was  due  to 
his  practice  of  trapping  stray  house  cats  and  using  them  for  fertilizer. 

The  Bartlett  pear  originated  in  the  garden  of  Enoch  Bartlett, 
and  many  other  once  famous  and  popular  fruits  were  created  in 


Greater  Boston  gardens  during  the  century — the  Downer  cherry,  the 
President  Wilder  strawberry,  the  Diana  grape  and  several  kinds  of 
pears.  Professional  gardeners  soon  established  nurseries.  That  of 
John  Kenrick  in  Newton  was  begun  about  1790.  It  was  followed  bv 
the  orchard  nursery  of  James  Hyde,  and  Jonathan  Winship  soon  began 
to  supply  the  Boston  market  with  cut  flowers.  Joseph  Breck,  a 
Brighton  neighbor  of  Winship,  soon  founded  the  present  famous  house 
which  bears  his  name,  a  great  seed  and  nursery  business  which  is 
prominent  even  today. 

Away  from  Boston,  Benjamin  Coates  in  Salem  imported  and  sold 
English  seeds  as  early  as  1769.  In  that  city.  New  England’s  first 
professional  trained  gardener  also  flourished — George  Heusler,  a 
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German,  who  profoundly  affected  the  farms  and  gardens  of  Essex 
County. 

But,  if  Massachusetts  was  leading  in  the  development  of  agriculture, 
it  stubbornly  held  to  English  practices  and  would  not  countenance 
b  rench  and  Spanish  influences,  such  as  reached  up  through  the  Carolinas 
into  Philadelphia  and  even  New  York  about  1800.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  tomato — that  red,  watery  fruit  the  women-folk  persist  in  serving 
as  a  salad.  In  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
it  is  related  that  a  native  of  Bermuda  happened  to  have  some  seeds 
in  his  possession  when  sentenced  to  jail  in  Philadelphia.  He  planted 
the  seeds  in  his  enforced  idleness  and  they  flourished  and  produced 
fruit.  To  the  horror  of  all  good  citizens  of  the  city  of  Penn,  the 
prisoner  proceeded  to  eat  the  poisonous  looking  fruit  with  great  relish 
and  without  harm.  This  put  the  tomato,  or  love-apple,  as  it  was 
then  called,  into  the  seed  catalogues  of  the  day,  but  New  England 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  About  1802,  Michael  Corne,  an 
Italian,  brought  seeds  to  Salem  but  not  a  soul  there  could  he  tempt 
to  sample  the  bright  red  fruit.  Similarly,  New  England  resisted  the 
charms  of  the  potato;  although  they  were  grown  in  Plymouth  as  early 
as  1629,  it  was  well  up  to  Revolutionary  times,  a  century  and  a  half, 
before  the  tuber  was  generally  planted. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

March  in  Boston,  snow  and  sleet,  raw  east  winds  varied  with  sharp 
northerly  gales.  Yet,  day  and  night,  for  six  successive  days,  year  after 
year,  some  one  hundred  thousand  folks  each  pay  a  dollar  to  pass 
through  the  turnstiles  into  the  city’s  largest  group  of  halls,  Mechanics 
Building.  Why?  To  attend  the  annual  Spring  Flower  Show  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  That  a  dollar  could  not  be 
better  spent  is  an  idle  remark;  half  a  million  square  feet  of  floor  space 
are  transformed  into  a  veritable  Eden.  Tulips,  narcissuses,  hyacinths — 
all  the  spring  bulbs  by  the  thousands  flame  out  of  green  lawns,  beside 
white  houses.  Wild  gardens  with  wild  spring  flowers  in  perfect  form 
invite  visitors  to  stroll  between  blossoming  shrubs  beside  a  whitening- 
brook  into  a  forested  glen.  Birds  sing,  water  wheels  turn  under 
roaring  falls.  In  the  main  hall,  an  entire  great  garden  is  laid  out 
with  a  whole  year  of  blossoms  condensed  into  an  hour — from  the  first 
crocus  and  snow-drop  to  the  last  chrysanthemum.  And  in  other  halls 
are  groups  of  roses,  gorgeous  beyond  belief,  sweet  peas  and  carnations 
such  as  money  cannot  buy,  and  among  a  multitude  of  other  exhibits,  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  orchids,  priceless  plants  collected  from  every 
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jungle  in  the  world.  Beauty,  wonder — and  solid  utilitarianism,  too,  for 
nearly  all  of  the  customers  go  about  with  pencil  and  notebook,  and 
shortly,  thousands  of  gardens  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of 
New  England  will  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  flower  show. 

This,  today,  is  the  height  to  which  the  Society  has  climbed.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  horticultural  forces  in  existence;  its  prizes 
are  valued  by  the  initiated  beyond  rubies.  And,  as  it  is  today,  so  has 
it  been,  ever  since  its  founding  in  1829. 

In  response  to  an  article  in  the  “New  England  Farmer,”  by  Zebedee 
Cook  Jr.,  a  Boston  insurance  man,  sixteen  men  gathered  together  amid 
a  great  blizzard  on  February  24th,  at  7  J/2  Congress  Street,  to  form 
the  Society.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn  of  Roxbury  was  elected  president, 
and  the  promotion  of  gardening  in  the  Commonwealth  was  undertaken. 
The  Society  soon  attracted  general  attention  and  its  membership, 
increasing  rapidly,  came  to  include  “all  that  is  best  in  New  England.” 

If  the  statement  of  Charles  M.  Hovey,  president  in  1865,  to  the 
effect  that  the  history  of  the  Society  “is  the  history  of  horticulture 
in  this  country”  is  a  bit  too  energetic — for  there  are  other  horticultural 
societies,  as  well  as  Federal  and  State  agricultural  departments — it  is 
true,  nevertheless  that  the  Society  has  been  and  is  a  major  influence. 
Not  only  within  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  only  in  New 
England  but  in  all  the  United  States  there  is  hardly  an  important 
advancement  in  horticulture  but  what  bears  the  mark  of  the  influence 
of  the  Society.  To  mention  particular  flowers,  fruits,  trees  and 
vegetables  with  which  the  Society  has  been  concerned,  would  be  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  all  worth-while  introductions  and  improvements 
American  agriculture  boasts.  As  Albert  Emerson  Benson,  historian 
of  the  Society  writes,  concluding  his  history, 

“.  .  .  the  memory  came  of  the  little  company  of  men  who  came 

together  on  that  blustering  winter’s  day  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
founded  a  little  Society  for  the  common  good ;  for,  in  vastly  more  than 
the  literal  sense  have  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes  come  true :  T  said,  I 
will  water  my  best  garden,  and  will  water  abundantly  my  garden  bed ; 
and  lo,  my  brook  became  a  river,  and  my  river  became  a  sea.’  ” 

Agriculture  Today 

While  no  sharp  division  can  be  made,  it  is  sufficiently  correct  to 
assert  that  the  year  which  saw  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  also  began  the  era  of  modern  agriculture  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Previously,  methods  and  implements  had  been  merely 
the  age-old  English  traditional  forms  and  practices,  tools  and  ideas 
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handed  down  from  father  to  son,  differing  only  as  they  had  to  be, 
of  necessity,  adapted  to  American  conditions.  But,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  men,  it  was  amply  demonstrated  to  farmers, 
(who  are  only  slightly  less  conservative  than  seamen),  that  knowledge 
of  “scientific  agriculture”  was  of  direct  financial  benefit  to  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  State.  It  was  made  clear  that  intelligence,  knowledge 
and  science  need  to  be  applied  to  farming  no  less  than  to  manu¬ 
facturing  and  transportation.  For  a  hundred  years  now,  this  ideal 
of  farming  has  been  fixed  before  the  man  who  drags  the  hoe  and 
steers  the  plow  with  the  result  that,  although  but  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  State  is  farmed,  the  net  return  per  acre  and  per  dollar 
invested  is  much  higher  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  and 
is  exceeded  only  by  regions  in  which  climate  and  soil  are  very  much 
superior — as  in  California.  We  think  of  Iowa  as  a  great  corn  State. 
It  is,  but  where  the  average  yield  there  is  32  bushels  per  acre,  and 
22  in  Kansas,  the  Bay  State  averages  36  bushels.  And,  while  corn 
sold  in  Massachusetts  at  81  cents  per  bushel,  the  Iowa  farmer  received 
31.5  cents  and  the  Kansas  grower  but  19.9  cents. 

In  fact,  agriculture  in  Massachusetts,  thanks  to  the  ready  market 
at  the  very  door,  is  distinctly  staging  at  present  a  very  real  comeback. 
For  example,  in  1930,.  the  United  States  Census  found  25,598  farms 
within  the  State.  In  1935,  the  Census  found  36,011  farms,  an  increase 
of  44  percent  in  five  years.  Of  course,  the  lamented  depression  was 
responsible  for  some  of  this  increase,  for  many  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters,  idle  in  the  cities  to  which  they  had  migrated,  returned  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  land.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  thanks 
to  good  roads,  motor  transportation  and  other  economic  factors, 
agriculture  is  distinctly  profitable  in  the  Bay  State,  and,  as  a  result, 
today  farms  abandoned  for  several  generations  are  being  re-occupied 
and  the  value  of  farm  real  estate  is  climbing. 

To  detail  the  fluctuation  in  particular  crops,  and  other  agricultural 
products,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  For  example,  in  1830, 
wool  was  an  important  product;  today  it  is  nil.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  great  specialized  types  of  farming  have  sprung  up  and, 
while  agriculture  in  all  its  forms,  from  mass  production  of  potatoes 
and  apples  to  such  specialized  activities  as  the  farming  of  mushrooms, 
flourishes  in  very  wide  variety,  these  two  nearly  monopolize  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  farmers  over  very  large  areas.  For  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Massachusetts  agriculture  is 
diversified.  Almost  every  farmer  has  a  dozen  strings  to  his  bow, 
and  there  is  no  single-cropping  here  to  any  extent.  But,  milk  and 
market  gardening  are  two  things  that  every  farmer  concentrates  upon. 
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He  may  have  his  apples  and  grapes,  his  tobacco  and  his  onions,  his 
potatoes  and  squashes.  But,  for  serious  money  making,  he  has  his 
herd  of  cows  and  his  acres  of  market  garden  truck. 

Rapid  and  dependable  transportation  and  the  great  concentrations 
of  industrial  population  are  the  answer.  The  Bay  State  farmer  has  an 
instant  and  economical  market  for  his  products.  It  pays  him  to  raise 
quality  milk  and  to  invest  in  hot  houses,  hot  frames  and  other  appara¬ 
tus;  he  can  compete  with  Florida  strawberries  and  California  lettuce — 
because  his  neighbors  eat  his  produce. 

Of  course,  Massachusetts  farms  cannot  raise  everything  that 
the  State  eats.  A  vast  industry,  with  millions  invested,  brings  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  car-loads  and  thousands  of  ship-loads  of  foods  into 
the  Boston  market  each  year.  Every  State  in  the  Union,  every  nation 
in  the  world  feeds  Massachusetts.  Only  in  one  thing,  cranberries,  does 
Massachusetts  produce  all  that  she  needs.  But,  because  of  freight 
charges  thus  necessary  on  importations,  Massachusetts  farmers  can  sell 
at  a  profit  everything  they  raise,  and  milk  and  garden  truck  lead  all 
the  rest. 

Practically  all  home-grown  milk  is  "fluid”  milk.  The  condensed 
brand  in  cans  comes  from  the  West.  Each  day  the  farmers  drain 
their  herds,  and  through  the  night  an  intricate  system  of  truck  routes 
and  railroads  roar  and  rattle,  pouring  an  ocean  of  the  white  fluid  into 
the  two  great  milk  sheds — Boston  and  Springfield.  In  fact,  so  great 
is  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  that  Massachusetts  farmers  do  not  make 
either  cheese  or  butter ;  they  leave  that  business  to  the  West,  content 
to  sell  their  milk  to  the  consumer,  with  less  than  24  hours  from  cow 
to  consumer.  The  State  Board  of  Health  regulates  not  only  the 
chemical  quality  of  the  milk  but  is  equally  strict  about  its  cleanliness. 
Grades  are  established,  bacteriologists  count  the  number  of  germs 
found  in  samples,  and  milk  that  is  not  satisfactory  cannot  be  sold. 
In  fact,  the  Department  reaches  out  to  the  farmer,  inspects  his  herd, 
examines  the  farmer  and  everyone  who  handles  the  milk  so  that, 
certainly,  Massachusetts  milk  is  safe. 

The  market  gardens  are  not  so  spectacular.  Formerly  flourishing 
only  in  the  shadow  of  Boston,  as  in  Arlington  and  Revere,  now  that 
the  motor  truck  has  vastly  expanded  the  radius  within  which  garden 
truck  can  be  grown  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  State  more  than 
a  few  hours  from  its  market.  Under  glass,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  grapes 
and  numbers  of  other  choice  delicacies  are  grown  in  winter  to  compete 
with  Florida  and  California  produce.  In  the  spring,  flirting  with  frost, 
hot  house  grown  seedlings  of  lettuce,  cabbage  and  so  on  are  set  out 
to  beat  ordinary  truck  into  the  market  by  more  than  a  month  and, 
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while  these  things  are  ripening  along  in  June  and  July,  second 
crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  squash,  beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  celery  are 
planted  between  the  rows.  Thus,  when  the  first  crop  is  harvested,  the 
second  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  too  ripens  before  frost.  Two 
crops,  and  sometimes  three,  are  grown  in  the  fields,  supplemented  by 
a  fourth  yearly  crop  in  the  greenhouses. 

To  make  this  possible,  the  farmer  has  been  forced  to  become  a  real 
scientist.  He  knows  not  only  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest,  but  he 
knows  insect  pests  and  plant  pathology.  He  fights  bugs  and  blights, 
rusts  and  mildews,  with  unusual  skill  and  he  is  backed  by  staffs  of 
specialists,  employed  by  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
various  counties,  who  pass  on  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  all  sorts  of 
scientific  knowledge  through  well-regulated  channels.  Even  the  radio 
has  been  yoked  to  the  farmers’  plow.  Daily  broadcasts  not  only  bring 
the  latest  agricultural  discoveries  into  his  home,  but  the  same  channel 
tells  him  what  the  weather  will  be  and  what  prices  are.  Thus  he 
knows,  from  hour  to  hour,  how  to  care  for  his  plants,  trees,  and  vines, 
when  to  guard  against  frost,  when  rain  is  coming,  and,  from  his 
market  reports,  when  to  harvest  and  sell. 

All  this  instructive  and  informative  service  to  the  farmer  runs  back 
to  1830,  but  was  brought  into  definite  form  in  1852  when  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  established.  From  the  very  first,  this 
Board,  now  a  Department,  has  been  of  incalculable  practical  value 
to  the  farmer,  and  it  has  not  merely  maintained  the  level  of  agricultural 
practice  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  has  actually  led  the 
way  for  many  improvements. 

Another  great  force  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  has  been 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  founded  in  sleepy  Amherst 
in  1863.  Not  only  has  this  educational  institution  trained  generations 
of  farmers  but  it  has  also  supplied  the  LTnited  States  with  brilliant 
botanists,  entomologists,  plant  pathologists  and  technicians  in  all  allied 
departments. 

In  connection  with  the  College,  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  founded  at  Amherst  in  1882  to  foster  scientific  research 
into  agricultural  problems  and  to  conduct  experiments  in  various  fields. 
In  this  work  the  Station  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  and  it  is  today 
one  of  the  “brain  cells”  of  American  agriculture. 

And  side  by  side  with  all  this,  the  years  have  witnessed  a  very  great 
improvement  in  farm  living  conditions.  Highways  and  automobiles 
have  put  every  farm  into  the  suburbs  of  the  Commonwealth’s  cities. 
Electric  lights,  telephones,  radios,  newspapers,  magazines,  central  heat- 
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ing — the  Massachusetts  farm  today  is  a  mighty  comfortable  place  in 
which  to  live.  There  is  still  drudgery — there  always  will  be  that  on 
the  farm — but  modern  comforts  and  conveniences  are  just  as  easily 
within  reach  of  the  average  Massachusetts  farmer  as  they  are  of 
the  citizen  of  Boston.  The  dreary  loneliness  and  isolation,  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  farm-life  elsewhere,  are  unkown  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Massachusetts  farmer  is  a  prosperous  individual  today.  He  has 
a  near-by  hungry  market  and  with  every  modern  item  of  equipment  and 
every  detail  of  modern  comfort  available,  he  is,  beyond  doubt — if  a 
farmer’s  life  appeals — the  happiest  man  in  the  world  of  today. 

Forestry  in  Massachusetts 

Although  Massachusetts  in  proportion  to  its  size  is  one  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  states  in  the  Union,  this  settlement  is  so  narrowly 
distributed  that  large  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  are  comparatively 
uninhabited.  Really  only  four  belts  of  congestion  exist — the  mill  cities 
along  the  Merrimac,  the  cities  along  the  Connecticut,  Worcester  and 
the  towns  down  towards  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and,  finally, 
the  great  hive  of  Metropolitan  Boston.  In  the  region  between  these 
industrialized  belts,  are,  of  course,  the  thousands  of  farms  but, 
beyond  them,  and  occupying  more  than  a  third  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
land  area  are  woodlands  of  a  kind. 

Once,  the  State  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  forest — white 
pine,  spruce  and  fir  for  the  most  part,  with  some  birch,  elm,  maple 
and  oak  in  hardwood  intervals.  Only  along  the  flood  plains  of  the 
rivers,  could  the  first  settlers  find  any  open  or  grass  lands.  Thus, 
the  necessary  means  of  settlement  was  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
Labor  was  too  scarce;  axes  were  too  slow — fire  cleared  many  farms, 
fires  that  destroyed  wood  then  valueless  but  now  beyond  valuation. 

For  the  first  century  and  a  half,  this  clearing  was  of  small 
proportion,  for  the  forest  area  was  so  tremendous.  But,  after  the 
Revolution,  during  the  next  fifty  years,  the  population  increased  so 
rapidly  that  farms  began  to  leave  the  bottom  lands  and  push  up  over 
the  hills  with  the  result  that  by  the  time  steam  came  to  accelerate  the 
destruction  of  the  forests,  there  was  relatively  little  forest  growth  to 
consume.  What  there  was  soon  vanished  and  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  began  to  supply  the  Commonwealth  with  its  timber — even 
as  today  Massachusetts  draws  its  wood  from  the  South  and  the  Far 
West. 

Fortunately,  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  being  such  that  erosion  and 
dust  storms  are  not  the  problem  which  they  are  in  the  Middle  West, 
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the  loss  of  the  protective  forest  cover  here  has  not  been  important 
in  that  respect.  What  the  State  has  lost  is  a  natural  resource  of  a 
degree  of  value  which  has  been  realized  popularly  only  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

When,  early  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  farmer  exodus  from 
Massachusetts  hill  farms'  began,  the  abandonment  of  the  fruits  of 
generations  of  incredible  toil  was  regarded  merely  as  caused  by  the 
lure  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West.  But,  as  each  year  right  down 
to  the  present  day  continued  the  loss  of  acres  devoted  to  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  it  was  recognized  that  something  was  radically  wrong.  The 
something  proved  to  be  the  fact  that  the  poor  acres,  their  fertility 
exhausted,  could  no  longer,  under  modern  economic  conditions,  be 
farmed  at  a  profit.  In  many  cases,  the  farmer  could  not  even  make 
a  living  for  himself,  no  matter  how  plodding  and  continuous  his  toil. 
But  back  of  this  fact  was  the  sterner  reality  that  the  lands  were  not 
farm  lands  at  all ;  they  were  too  rocky,  too  lean,  too  sterile  to  be  of 
any  permanent  value.  All  that  they  were  good  for  was  the  production 
of  timber.  Thanks  to  abundant  and  well  distributed  rain,  timber  will 
grow  anywhere  in  New  England  magnificently. 

But,  what  was  the  situation  in  the  State  at  the  dawn  of  the 
century?  All  forests  had  been  cut  away,  consumed  long  since,  and 
save  for  a  few  private  forests  here  and  there,  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  which  were  once  forests  were  covered  with  a  worth¬ 
less  scrub  of  third  and  fourth  growth  hardwoods  and  blueberry 
bushes.  This  huge  area  could  not  even  produce  enough  firewood  to 
pay  taxes  on  a  liberal  valuation  of  five  dollars  an  acre.  Instead, 
industrial  Massachusetts  was  importing  the  wood  it  needed  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  not  only  paying  freight  charges 
but  spending  money  for  production  out  of  the  State. 

This  created  a  vicious  circle,  characteristic  indeed  of  most  American 
treatment  of  natural  resources.  Here  were  the  hills  towns  daily 
growing  smaller  in  population  and  poorer  in  industry,  schools,  in  all 
things  that  made  living  worth  while,  while  the  money  they  could  have 
received  for  their  timber,  and  the  business  that  timber  growth  and 
production  would  have  supported,  went  to  the  West. 

Of  course,  it  was  obvious  that  the  forest  lands  must  be  replanted 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  economically  the  third  of  Massachusetts 
gone  to  scrub.  Forests  will  not  plant  themselves  within  the  period 
the  impatience  of  civilization  permits.  Private  capital  cannot  be  inter¬ 
ested  because  a  forest  needs  at  least  thirty  years  growth  after  the 
original  investment,  before  it  can  begin  to  return  its  first  profits — and 
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as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States  was  squandering  its  timber, 
Massachusetts  could  buy  wood  cheaper  than  private  enterprise  could 
grow  it  on  the  spot. 

Thus,  the  only  recourse  was  State  ownership  of  the  idle  lands. 
Many  individuals  and  societies  began  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
problem.  Legislation  was  passed  encouraging  farmers  to  plant  trees 
by  exempting  acreage  so  planted  from  taxation  for  twenty  years.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  The  profession  of  forestry  began  to  lift  its 
head  in  the  East  with  the  establishment  of  forests  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  and,  finally,  the  creation 
of  forests  by  the  Commonwealth  was  urged.  Outstanding  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  education  and  legislative  work,  the  Massachusetts  Forest  and 
Park  Association  finally  in  1919,  carried  the  fight  for  an  adequate  state 
forest  to  the  people,  launching  an  initiative  petition  which  would 
authorize  the  regular  acquisition  of  scrub  woodlands  by  the  state — 
250,000  acres  to  be  acquired  within  ten  years  and  planted  and  put 
under  regular  forest  management. 

After  some  delays  the  program  was  adopted  and  the  State  by  1935 
had  some  sixty  small  forests  scattered  about,  mostly  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Commonwealth,  where,  indeed,  most  of  the  idle  lands  lie.  Small 
as  the  forests  were  in  the  aggregate,  they  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  value  and  the  need  of  forestry  under  State  ownership.  One 
forest,  for  example,  the  Mt.  Tobey  Forest  in  Amherst,  has  already 
yielded  more  in  wood  than  the  first  cost  of  the  land  which  is  now 
itself  easily  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  purchase  and  maintenance. 
And,  not  only  have  the  state  forests  proved  excellent  business  invest¬ 
ments  but  the  public,  released  from  physical  limitations  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  has  invaded  the  state  forests  in  ever  increasing  thousands, 
making  them  playgrounds  for  millions.  Not  only  in  summer  but  in 
winter  the  forests  are  patronized — campers  in  summer,  snow  sports 
enthusiasts  in  winter— they  are  so  numerous  that  the  State  has  built 
camping  grounds,  cabins,  fire  places,  fish  pools  and  other  such  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  delight  and  profit  of  the  citizens. 

In  1934,  the  original  legislation  permitting  the  acquisition  by  the 
State  of  lands  for  forests  at  a  price  of  five  dollars  an  acre,  expired. 
In  1935,  a  year’s  extension  was  granted  by  the  General  Court,  And 
then,  in  1936,  led  by  its  secretary,  Harris  A.  Reynolds,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association,  launched  a  second  initiative 
petition  which  would,  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  have  the  State 
acquire  an  additional  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  reclaim  them  by 
planting  forests  and  manage  them  not  only  for  wood  and  timber  produc- 
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tion  to  rehabilitate  the  adjacent  areas  economically  dependent,  but  also  to 
manage  the  forests  so  that  the  water  supply  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  conserved,  the  park  privileges  extended  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  and  new  wild  life  sanctuaries  and  breeding  areas  for  fish, 
birds  and  animals  created. 

Without  paying  a  single  cent  other  than  for  printing  and  postage, 
the  Association  circulated  the  petition  and  in  less  than  two  months 
obtained  30,000  certified  signatures,  ten  thousand  more  than  were 
needed.  The  General  Court  received  the  petition  without  opposition 
other  than  considerations  of  economy  but  the  matter  became  law  in 
June,  1936,  and  thus  the  Commonwealth  finally  is  well  on  the  road 
to  reclaiming  the  larger  part  of  the  now  idle  lands  which  stand  as 
mute  reminders  of  the  destruction  of  the  State’s  greatest  natural 
resource. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  many  years  before  the  total  area  is  purchased 
and  planted,  and  another  generation  must  pass  before  the  forests  will 
once  again  reach  their  former  grandeur.  But  the  Commonwealth  is  on 
the  way,  powered  by  its  own  energies. 

Similar  in  theory  but  smaller  in  scope  than  the  State  forests  is 
the  present  town  forest  idea  which,  although  yet  small  in  its  beginnings 
is  spreading  very  rapidly*  The  idea  is  simply  this — most  small  towns, 
those  in  the  hill  country,  are  at  present  burdened  with  large  areas 
abandoned  by  their  owners  and  taken  by  the  towns  in  place  of  taxes. 
Mostly  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  bringing  in  no  municipal 
revenue,  these  idle  lands  are  millstones  about  the  financial  municipal 
neck.  But,  with  a  small  investment,  and  often  cooperation  from  the 
state  and  federal  governments,  these  areas  can  be  planted  to  forests 

and  then,  in  about  a  generation,  will  pass  from  a  liability  to  that  of 

an  asset.  In  fact,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  practice,  a 
town  forest  can  not  only  pay  its  own  way  but  actually  pay  all  town 
expenses  and  leave  something  over.  Imagine  a  property  owner  receiving 
a  check  from  his  town  in  place  of  a  tax  bill !  Such  has  happened 
in  Germany  and  Norway  and  such  can  happen  in  the  smaller  hill 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  promoters  of  the  town 

forest  idea.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  the  towns  with  forests 
will  be  closed  corporations  and  the  citizens  will  own  the  right  to  live 
in  the  towns,  rights  which  they  can  market. 

^  H  another  movement  is  under  way,  this  one  to  encourage  farmers 
to  extend  their  woodlots  and  make  them  productive.  Since  most 

farm  woodlots  are  small,  they  produce  so  little  that  the  farmer 
does  not  bother  to  market  his  wood  beyond  some  Christmas  trees 
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business.  It  is  proposed  that  a  sort  of  marketing  cooperative  be  formed 
to  turn  farm  woodlots  into  pulp  producers  as  well  as  fire  wood  and 
timber  producing  integers.  It  is  claimed  that  through  cooperative 
planting,  cultivation  and  marketing,  the  farm  woodlot  can  be  made 
very  much  worth  while.  It  has  worked  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried — the 
yield  to  the  farmer  in  Christmas  trees  being  increased  several  hundred 
percent. 

Forestry  in  Massachusetts  is  young — but  it  has  come  a  long  way 
and  promises  to  go  further. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum 

Second  only  to  its  astronomical  observatory  in  world  wide  fame, 
Harvard  University’s  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Jamaica  Plain  is  one  of  the 
three  or  four  outstanding  botanical  gardens  in  the  world.  It  is  of 
considerable  scientific  importance;  students  from  China  and  Japan  come 
here  to  study  as  an  integral  part  of  their  horticultural  education.  It 
is  a  renowned  public  park;  each  year,  Lilac  Sunday  alone  is  reputed 
to  bring  a  hundred  thousand  visitors.  And  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  for  the  introduction  and  development  of  new  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  into  the  United  States — nearly  three  thousand  species 
and  varieties  have  been  added  to  the  American  flora.  And  yet,  it  is 
a  typical  Yankee  business,  one  in  which  the  practical  and  the  ideal 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder;  its  250  acres  are  magnificently  planted 
and  beautiful  the  year  around.  Harvard  scientists  use  it  as  a  laboratory 
in  fighting  several  plant  pests  and  diseases,  such  as  the  spruce  worms, 
dangerous  to  wood  pulp  production  for  paper,  and  the  Dutch  elm 
disease,  which  threatens  to  kill  all  elms;  and  the  City  of  Boston  uses  it 
as  a  public  park,  one  of  the  City’s  vast  system  of  gardens,  parks, 
reservations  and  boulevards.  Really,  the  Arboretum  is  unique. 

The  Arboretum  began  in  1868  when  the  New  Bedford  merchant, 
James  Arnold,  left  $100,000  to  be  used  by  the  trustees  of  his  estate 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  or  horticulture.  One  of 
the  trustees  was  George  B.  Emerson.  He  believed  that  an  arboretum, 
a  garden  of  trees,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  would  be  valuable 
and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Arnold.  Accordingly,  he  proposed 
to  give  the  $100,000  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
University  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  maintaining  an  arboretum 
on  the  farm  in  West  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain  which  had  been 
previously  given  to  the  college  by  Benjamin  Bussey. 

In  1872,  the  University  accepted  the  gift  and  upon  an  area  of  120 
acres,  the  college  undertook  to  grow  a  specimen  of  every  tree  and 
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shrub  able  to  stand  the  climate  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  plan  did  not  limit  the  purpose  to  plants  native  to 
Massachusetts — it  boldly  included  all  woody  plants  which  would  grow 
in  Massachusetts,  which  meant  practically  all  the  temperate  zones 
of  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

As  the  original  fund  soon  proved  too  small  to  finance  such  an 
ambitious  project,  steps  were  made  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  to  limit  certain  types  of  expenditures.  The  second  step,  the 
economy,  was  accomplished  by  a  single  bold  stroke.  In  1882,  the 
University  and  the  City  of  Boston  made  a  contract  running  for  a 
thousand  years  under  the  terms  of  which,  the  City  gave  the  Arboretum 
certain  adjoining  lands,  assumed  the  liability  of  all  taxes  which  might 
be  levied  upon  the  Arboretum,  agreed  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
system  of  roads  and  paths  and  to  police  the  area.  In  return,  the 
Arboretum  agreed  to  open  the  establishment  to  the  public  every  day 
in  the  year  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  reserving  however,  absolute  control 
of  the  grounds,  with  the  exception  of  the  roads  and  paths. 

The  first  step,  the  establishment  of  a  larger  endowment,  proved 
more  difficult.  The  funds  grew  but  so  did  expenses — the  administra¬ 
tion  building,  the  greenhouses,  the  laboratories,  collecting  expeditions 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world — all  cost  more  and  more.  By  1926, 
the  endowment  had  reached  about  $1,100,000.  That  year,  it  was 
determined  to  increase  the  amount  by  another  million  and,  in  1928, 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Oakes  Ames,  the  job  was 
accomplished. 

During  most  of  its  life,  the  Commonwealth’s  greatest  garden 
though  it  is,  the  Arboretum  was  practically  a  one  man  institution.  All 
that  the  institution  is,  it  owes  to  the  interest  and  determination  of 
Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent.  From  the  original  worn  out  Bussey 
Farm,  Professor  Sargent  developed  the  present  250  acre  paradise  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  and  the  present  herbarium  of  410,000  species, 
the  best  collection  of  woody  plants  of  the  temperate  zones  in  existence. 
Yet  a  third  outstanding  contribution  of  Professor  Sargent  and  his 
associates  was  the  Arboretum  library,  now  containing  42,000  titles, 
listing  the  floras  of  the  world  as  well  as  practically  all  important  books 
concerned  with  dendrology  and  horticulture.  Begun  at  a  time  when  no 
other  botanical  libraries  were  in  competition,  the  collection  contains 
incunabula  which  are  priceless  and  cannot  be  duplicated.  Noteworthy  is 
the  collection  of  pre-Linnean  volumes  with  many  first  editions. 

Of  course,  Professor  Sargent  was  not  the  only  laborer,  if  his  was 
the  inspiration  and  determination  which  developed  the  Arboretum. 
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Among  his  associates  was  E.  H.  Wilson,  “Chinese  Wilson,”  who  spent 
many  years  in  the  Orient  collecting  plants  for  the  Arboretum.  He 
became  keeper  for  the  Arboretum  after  Professor  Sargent’s  death, 
but  he  will  be  remembered  more  for  his  outstanding  services  as  a 
collector.  He  introduced  thousands  of  new  trees  and  shrubs  and,  also, 
plants,  d  he  Regal  Lily,  the  American  gardener’s  choicest  lily,  will  be 
Chinese  Wilsons  best  memorial;  he  found  it  on  a  Tibetan  hillside 
and  gave  it  to  the  world.  Professor  Oakes  Ames,  who  succeeded 
Professor  Sargent  as  director,  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  institution,  particularly  in  continuing  the  policy  which  his 
predecessor  outlined.  Of  present  workers,  Dr.  J.  H.  Faull  is  out¬ 
standing.  In  charge  of  the  laboratory,  he  has  made  and  is  making- 
many  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  plant  pathology,  supplying 
the  scientific  data  which  is  the  ammunition  foresters,  entomologists  and 
farmers  use  in  combating  plant  diseases.  Still  another  work  of 
increasing  importance  is  the  hybridization  of  existing  species  and 
\arieties  in  the  hope  of  developing  something  new.  Propagation  is 
also  of  importance,  and  the  Arboretum  is  developing  the  exchange  of 
plants  and  seeds  with  other  arboretums  and  gardens.  In  the  past  ten 
years,  110,000  plants  and  10,000  seed  packets  have  been  so  received; 
and  86,000  plants  and  31,000  seed  packets  have  been  distributed. 

But,  through  all  this  work,  the  Arboretum  remains  a  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  valuable  to  the  scientist  and  appreciated  by  the 
people. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII 

Great  Books  and  Great  Writers 


In  many  details  of  its  history,  Massachusetts  presents  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches  to  the  chronicler.  The  task  of  the  historian  is  not  that 
of  enlargement;  it  is  distinctly  that  of  the  determination  of  significant 
items  and  then  the  selection  of  the  more  important  among  those  singled 
out.  This  condition  is  nowhere  more  apparent  and  more  difficult  of 
resolution  than  in  the  commonwealth's  literary  history. 

Several  factors  conspire  to  make  this  so.  First,  the  state  numbers 
a  galaxy  of  really  great  authors,  makers  of  genuine  literature  whose 
names  are  familiar  the  world  over  and  whose  works  have  been  the 
subject  of  innumerable  books  about  books.  Second,  there  is  a  host 
of  lesser  writers,  lesser  only  because  they  are  dwarfed  by  their  presence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  genius;  a  host  the  mere  cataloguing  of  which 
would  fill  many  pages.  Third,  the  literary  influence  of  the  state  has 
been  all-important  in  the  development  of  the  literature  of  the  nation 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  relationship  of 
many  non-resident  writers  to  the  state.  Certainly,  Poe,  for  example, 
although  once  a  resident  of  Boston,  does  not  belong  to  the  state.  But 
how  about  the  multitude  of  writers  who,  born  outside  the  state,  came 
to  live  and  write  in  Boston,  or  were  influenced  by  the  books  broadcast 
from  Massachusetts’  presses,  or  the  many  writers  of  the  Middle  West 
and  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  sections  peopled  in  part  from  Massachusetts, 
sections  which  are,  even  today,  united  to  the  Bay  State  by  ties  both  of 
blood  and  affection  ? 

Really,  the  history  of  the  literature  of  Massachusetts  cannot  be 
properly  written  alone;  it  is  fundamentally  related  to  the  history  of  the 
entire  United  States,  and  only  as  such,  can  a  proper  treatment  be  given  it. 

For  present  purposes,  it  will  be  enough  to  review  in  outline  the 
principal  periods  of  literary  development  in  the  state  by  means  of  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  greater  books  and  the  greater  writers, 
although,  since  literature  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  produced,  some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  historical  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  the  men  were  active  and  their  books  written. 
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Colonial  Days 

Literature  should  not  be  divided  up  into  periods.  The  stream  of 
books  is  an  endless  current,  each  volume  related  to  those  which  have 
preceded  it  and  each  one  influencing  those  which  follow.  No  man 
lives  to  himself  alone,  and  no  book  can  do  so,  either.  But,  here  in 
Massachusetts,  the  colonial  period  forms  an  important  era  which, 
although  not  a  period  in  the  strict  sense,  is  sufficiently  different  in 
character  to  enable  it  to  be  so  set  apart. 

Today,  secure  in  the  twentieth  century,  readers  are  apt  to  forget 
how  large  the  Colonial  Age  really  was.  The  fact  is,  the  Colonial 
Period,  if  arbitrarily  set  from  1620  to  1780  was  160  years  long. 
Since  then,  but  155  years  have  passed.  So  rich  has  the  latter  period 
been  however  that  we  may  well  be  excused  for  overlooking  the  earlier 
but  longer  age. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  writings  of  the  colonial  times  were  rough 
and  biased.  They  are  that,  but  they  are  also  strong,  vigorous  and,  in 
contrast  with  much  of  the  sugary  nonsense  of  today,  honest  and 
painstaking  writing.  To  read  them,  is  to  discover  their  true  worth; 
they  have  an  entrancing  atmosphere  and  a  fascination  which  entitles 
them  to  better  entertainment. 

In  general,  Massachusetts  writers  during  the  160  years  passed 
through  three  phases — first  pietistic,  then  polemic  and,  finally,  pugilistic. 

The  first  phase  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  reasons  leading  to 
the  actual  settlement.  The  first  few  writers  were  in  the  mood  to  justify 
their  separation  from  England.  Thus  they  occupied  themselves  with 
explaining  their  reasons,  which  were  religious.  These  men  were  well- 
educated  for  the  times.  They  were  strong  characters  too,  well  balanced 
and  wrote  not  for  the  sake  of  writing  but  because  writing  was  the  only 
way  they  could  explain  themselves  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 
And  they  wrote  with  admirable  restraint,  too,  because  they  were  awrare 
that  their  readers  would  be  Englishmen,  folks  back  home  upon  whose 
continued  sympathy  and  financial  support  the  colony  was  dependent. 

The  second  phase  came  about  shortly  after  the  colony  was  able  to 
stand  upon  its  own  feet.  A  new  kind  of  immigrant  joined  the  first 
settlers,  men  who  came  to  fish  and  farm  and  make  money;  men  who 
were  not  interested  in  religion.  The  first  comers  were  glad  of  the 
increased  population  but  they  determined  that  the  liberty  of  worship 
they  had  come  to  America  to  enjoy  was  for  themselves  and  not  for  the 
new-comers  and  that,  at  the  least,  the  new  arrivals  ought  to  conform  to 
the  original  ideas  of  just  what  religion  and  freedom  were.  Naturally, 
the  later  arrivals  had  their  own  ideas  and  thus  the  polemic  spirit 
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entered.  Gone  was  the  sane  balance  of  the  early  days  and  fled  as 
well  the  careful  spirit  of  restraint.  These  writings  were  to  be  read 
and  have  their  effect  right  within  the  Colony  and  thus  “anything  went.” 
The  only  purpose  was  to  convince  the  wayward  of  their  error  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  fold  by  force  if  necessary. 

The  third  phase  developed  late.  It  was  simply  politics  making  use 
of  the  printing  press  for  its  purpose.  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
growing  depth  of  the  quarrel  with  England,  this  element  strengthened, 
until,  finally,  in  the  days  which  closed  the  Colonial  Period,  it  was  the 
sole  interest  of  most  of  the  writers.  It  was  safe  to  fight  with  a  pen 
and  the  pen  proved  to  be  a  potent  weapon.  England  was  fair  game 
and  the  whole  Revolution  was  argued  and  fought  for  a  generation 
with  ink  before  the  first  physical  shots  were  fired. 

It  is  important  in  considering  this  period  to  remember  that  the 
writers  were  colonists  of  England.  Massachusetts  folk  were  English, 
and  proud  of  it.  They  were  Englishmen  abroad,  making  a  new  England 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  colonist  went  back  in  the  spirit  of 
going  home  and  when  he  returned  here  he  brought  with  him  the  ideas 
and  the  fashions  of  the  mother  land.  Ideas  were  imported  as  well  as 
manufactured  goods. 

But  even  from  the  first,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  home  land  and  the  new  country.  Englishmen  have  always  had 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves  when  ink  runs  over  white  paper. 
And  they  were  vividly  aware  that  they  were  shut  away  by  a  wide  ocean 
from  home  and  had  their  own  destiny  to  work  out.  Thus  colonial 
tastes  and  principles  grew  up  and  naturally  enough  soon  clashed  with 
old  ideas.  This  became  apparent  when  Charles  the  Second  established 
his  court.  Court  fashions  ruled  even  in  remote  corners  of  the  Empire — 
but  Boston  soon  found  it  did  not  like  them.  Consequently,  a  tacit 
embargo  was  laid  upon  the  styles  of  the  Court  and  many  books  were 
banned.  Thus  Boston  very  early  in  its  history  established  a  precedent 
of  banning  the  books  it  did  not  like,  a  precedent  which  is  still  in  force 
today,  a  habit  which,  like  many  habits,  often  goes  to  an  extreme  and 
makes  Boston  somewhat  ludicrous. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  England,  and  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  independence,  there  is  also  another  vital  influence,  the  provin¬ 
cial  spirit.  Here  was  a  narrow  line  of  villages,  fronted  by  the  Atlantic, 
blocked  in  the  rear  by  impenetrable  walls  of  mountain  and  forest.  Thus 
the  thoughts  of  Boston  came  to  be  limited  to  itself;  its  own  men,  its 
preachers,  its  teachers  and  its  handful  of  educated  leaders.  These  few 
were  looked  upon  as  the  guides  of  the  colony.  Their  every  word  was 
listened  to  as  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  But,  in  return  for  atten- 
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tion,  the  common  folk  exercised  the  right  of  criticism.  Thus  interests 
were  narrowed  down  to  exposition  and  argument,  polemical  writing 
until  the  advent  of  politics  turned  sharpened  wits  into  more  fruitful 
channels. 

A  third  influence  must  be  noted;  that  of  gossip.  The  columns  of 
the  present  day  village  weekly  contain  a  fair  example  of  much  of  what 
the  colony  had  to  concern  itself  with.  The  early  writers  found  as  much 
to  marvel  at  in  a  three-headed  calf  as  in  political  control  from  London, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  pretty  girl  from  one  village  to  another  was  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  the  entrance  of  a  ship  from  abroad  with 
news  of  the  world. 

But  in  political  writing  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  the  writers 
escaped  altogether  from  provincial  influences.  They  put  the  strength  of 
their  minds  and  the  fervor  of  their  hearts  into  the  struggle  for  liberty 
and,  as  a  result,  enunciated  ideas  and  principles  which  carried  around 
the  world  and  played  an  important  part  in  determining,  not  only  the 
outcome  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  the  emancipation  of  mankind 
throughout  civilization. 

The  first  of  the  Colonial  writers  in  Massachusetts  were  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  diarists.  William  Bradford  is  the  first  of  these.  For  27  years, 
he  kept  a  record  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  This  document  returned 
to  Boston  in  1897  after  long  absence  abroad,  was  published  by  the 
State  in  1898  and  forms  an  admirable  history  of  the  epoch  making  trials 
and  triumphs  of  the  Pilgrims.  Characterized  by  an  equable  spirit  and 
by  unexcelled  straightforwardness  of  exposition,  the  book  is  rich  in 
simplicity,  an  admirable  example  of  the  writing  of  a  man  of  action, 
a  man  to  whom  writing  is  secondary  to  his  life’s  purpose.  In  all,  the 
book  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Pilgrims  and  in  itself  it  is  one  of  the 
great  books  of  America. 

Edward  Winslow  was  the  second  of  the  Plymouth  group.  If 
Bradford  kept  the  annals  of  the  colony,  Winslow  kept  the  day  book. 
For  13  months,  day  by  day,  Winslow  sets  down,  as  it  happened,  the 
daily  experiences  of  the  Pilgrims.  Plain,  unaffected,  simple — the  his¬ 
tory  is  a  narrative  which  stirs  the  reader  by  its  very  restraint  more 
than  any  gifted  description  could. 

Bradford  and  Winslow  both  wrote  other  works,  all  as  true  and 
simple  as  their  first  productions.  These  are  of  historical  value  doubt¬ 
less  but,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  their  first  books  are  literature, 
and  literature,  for  all  their  shortcomings,  as  excellent  as  the  State  has 
produced. 

Contemporary  with  Bradford  was  Thomas  Morton  of  Merrymount. 
“Morton  of  Clifford’s  Inn,  Gent.”  as  he  described  himself,  was  of 
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different  coinage  than  the  Plymouth  and  Bay  settlers.  That  he  did 
trade  liquor,  guns  and  ammunition  with  the  Indians  to  the  harm  of 
his  brother  Englishmen,  is  not  contested.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
his  manner  of  living  in  the  territory,  now  the  city  of  Quincy,  near 
enough  to  plague  both  settlements,  was  a  cause  of  sure  concern  and 
possible  envy  to  the  sober,  industrious  colonists. 

They  did  not  like  Morton  and  decided  to  get  rid  of  him.  This 
they  accomplished  but  Morton  revenged  himself  amply  in  his  writings. 
Read  New  English  Canaan ,  his  work,  written  in  England  after  his 
expulsion  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  only  a  vivid,  if  imaginative, 
account  of  the  beauty  of  this  gracious  Commonwealth  but  it  throws 
an  interesting  side-light  upon  the  Puritans.  He  calls  Captain  Miles 
Standish,  “Captain  Shrimp.”  He  describes  their  method  of  worship 
with  humor  and  speaks  of  members  of  the  congregation  “as  exercising 
their  gifts  by  way  of  prophecy,  so  they  do  not  make  use  of  any  notes 
to  help  their  memory”  and  he  tells  of  the  preacher,  who  preached  a 
sermon  against  the  prevalent  (alleged)  habit  of  bartering  with  the 
Indians  on  Sundays,  and  then  went  out  himself  immediately  after 
and  traded  for  a  beaver  coat.  It  is  good  reading  and  Morton  clearly 
shows  why  he  could  not  be  a  neighbor  of  the  earnest  colonists.  Oddly 
enough,  this  merry  fellow  wrote  some  of  the  first  poetry  in  America, 
better  poetry  than  was  written  for  many  a  year  thereafter.  Listen : 

“Make  green  garlands,  bring  bottles  out, 

And  send  sweet  nectar  freely  about; 

Uncover  thy  head,  and  fear  no  harm, 

For  here’s  good  liquor  to  keep  you  warm.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  his  May  Pole  was  overthrown,  his  house  burned  and 
he  himself  finally  exiled? 

John  Winthrop  of  Boston,  an  educated  gentleman,  occupies  for 
Boston  much  the  same  position  that  Bradford  does  for  Plymouth. 
His  History  of  New  England  covers  the  first  forty  years  and  makes 
fascinating  reading  for  all  its  lack  of  editorial  judgment,  its  inclusion 
of  irrelevant  gossip,  its  inversion  of  significant  happenings  and  trivial 
commonplaces.  It  is  vivid ;  that  is  the  one  word  necessary  to  describe  the 
whole  work  and  it  is  as  compelling  to  read  as  any  modern  mystery  thriller. 

Edward  Johnson  marks  the  first  of  a  new  type  of  writing.  His 
Wonder  Working  Providence  was  written  by  this  town  clerk  of 
Woburn  in  reply  to  alleged  scandal  spread  by  folks  who  did  not  find 
Bostonian  institutions,  habits  and  conditions  perfectly  ideal.  Johnson 
was  a  militia  captain  as  well  as  a  town  clerk  and  his  pen  acts  more 
like  a  sword  than  a  quill.  Pie  slashes  valiantly  at  critics  of  New  Eng- 
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land  and  gives  the  lie  to  all  slanderers.  Winthrop  and  the  other 
Worthies  of  the  colony  are  perfect  in  this  writer’s  work,  if  not  in  his 
mind,  and  he  eulogizes  them  to  the  very  skies.  Even  the  dreary  busi¬ 
ness  of  hacking  farms  out  of  the  wilderness  and  fighting  with  the 
Indians  is  exalted  by  the  writer  and  everything  that  happens  is  made 
out  to  be  a  wonder-working  of  Providence.  Providence,  it  seems,  is 
always  on  the  side  of  Winthrop  and  against  the  critics  of  his  rule. 

Johnson  was  also  a  poet  and  though  his  angular  metrics  are  chopped 
off  crudely,  he  poured  out  freely  both  praise  and  respect  for  authority — 
a  characteristic  which  has  not  been  lost  today,  although  the  meter  may 
be  more  flowing. 

Religious  controversy  begins  with  Roger  Williams  and  John  Cotton. 
The  leaders  of  Boston  had  trouble  with  religion.  Cut  off  from  a  bishop, 
they  had  to  run  their  own  church  themselves  and  found  the  job  more 
than  they  bargained  for.  Thus  they  fought  among  themselves  and 
eventually  found  themselves  engaged  in  broils  with  outsiders  as  well. 

Williams  was  an  idealist  in  contrast  to  the  realism  of  his  neighbors. 
His  freedom  of  speech  eventually  led  to  his  exile  and  the  founding  of 
Providence.  From  that  asylum  he  engaged  in  a  running  fight  with 
Boston  and  he  sadly  bewildered  the  staid  and  sober  thinkers  of  that 
town  because  Williams  himself  did  not  bother  to  be  consistent  with  his 
own  thought.  His  best  book  is  the  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for 
Cause  of  Conscience.  In  it,  he  sets  forth  his  ideals  of  the  nature  of 
civil  and  religious  authority  and  protests  against  “the  sad  evil  of 
civil  magistrates  dealing  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion.” 

Cotton,  Williams’  usual  opponent  in  this  controversy,  was  an  able 
champion  of  the  established  order  of  things.  He  supported  the  spirit 
of  conservatism — the  same  intolerance  which  the  Puritans  fled  England 
to  escape  and  then  forthwith  established  here.  Cotton  was  sophisticated 
and  enjoyed  one  of  the  leading  positions  of  the  colony,  being  chief 
pastor.  He  answered  Williams  in  a  cultivated,  almost  joyous,  if  con¬ 
descending,  manner.  His  work  is  entitled,  The  Bloudy  Tenent  Washed 
and  Made  White  in  the  Blonde  of  the  Lamb.  He  was  successful,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  brother  clergy,  in  answering  Williams  and,  in  fact, 
did  a  marvelous  piece  of  work  considering  the  actual  impossibility  of 
any  adequate  reply  to  Williams’  sensible  view-point. 

Of  the  same  stamp,  was  Nathaniel  Ward.  This  lawyer  and  parson 
wrote  as  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam.  He  fulminated  against  any 
person  who  dared  to  tolerate  more  than  one  form  of  religion  but  his 
work  is  chiefly  interesting  for  his  remarkable  display  of  vocabulary. 

In  addition  to  these  polemics,  a  mass  of  eulogist  prose  sprang  up, 
celebrating  the  lives  of  no  less  than  <go  ministers  and  also  more  justly 
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their  wives.  Some  seven  hundred  lesser  lights  are  also  preserved  in 
prose  by  biographers  of  the  period. 

Poetry  was  frowned  upon  as  being  frivolous.  But  English  writers 
have  always  numbered  poets  and  even  in  Boston  the  muse  could  not  be 
altogether  restrained.  It  first  burst  its  bounds  circumspectly  enough  in 
psalmody.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  printed  in  1640,  in  Cambridge,  is 
the  first  printing  of  any  consequence  in  America.  The  less  said  about 
the  verses  themselves,  the  better. 

Real  poetry  was  not  long  in  developing.  Anne  Bradstreet,  daughter 
of  one  governor  and  wife  of  another,  did  not  need  to  fear  censure  and 
her  book  The  Tenth  Muse,  the  first  book  of  American  poetry,  was 
printed  in  London,  as  was  the  custom,  in  1650.  Her  subjects  are  the 
seasons,  nature  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  flesh  and  the  spirit. 

Michael  Wigglesworth  was  the  first  man  to  publish  verse.  His 
book,  The  Day  of  Doom,  was  concerned  with  the  last  judgment  and 
is  as  ambitious  and  as  desperate  as  the  title  warrants.  Its  value  today 
lies  in  the  poet’s  struggles  to  emancipate  his  muse  from  classical  and 
pagan  literary  associations;  he  laboriously  substitutes  for  Venus  and 
Athene  and  the  rest  of  Olympus,  the  characters  of  the  Bible. 

By  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  literary  Massachusetts  was  beset 
with  gloom.  Increase  Mather’s  Further  Account  of  Nezv  England 
Witches  and  his  Woe  to  Drunkards  are  characteristic  as  are  Cotton 
Mather’s  Mournful  Decade,  Thomas  Shepherd’s  Wine  for  Gospel 
Wantons  and  Samuel  Sewall’s  The  New  Heaven  as  it  Appears  to  Those 
Who  Stand  Upon  the  New  Earth. 

Judge  Sewall  would  probably  be  surprised  today  if  he  knew  that 
his  ambitious  work  would  be  ignored  in  favor  of  the  charming  diary 
he  kept  while  he  wrote  The  New  Heaven.  For  56  years,  with  admir¬ 
able  constancy,  he  posted  his  diary.  Mixing  weddings  and  funerals, 
sermons  and  court  sittings,  Indians  and  pirates,  official  and  personal 
experiences,  the  three  stout  volumes  now  published  are  for  Americans 
what  Pepys’  diary  is  for  England. 

Mather  is  a  mighty  name  in  early  Boston.  The  line  started  with 
Richard  and  passed  through  Increase,  Cotton  and  Samuel.  In  Cotton 
the  family  genius  was  at  its  height  and  that  worthy’s  Magnolia  is  still 
alive  today — although  the  alleged  379  other  titles  have  mostly  been 
forgotten  altogether. 

The  Magnolia  is  a  book  which  divides  the  17th  from  the  18th 
century,  as  it  reviews  New  England  history  up  to  1698.  The  labor  of 
two  years,  it  was  a  most  ambitious  undertaking  a  record  of  the  most 
“mighty  deeds,’1  as  its  title  indicates. 
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The  book  is  really  big  in  its  own  right,  although  it  is  not  good 
reading  for  today’s  tastes.  However,  considering  the  standards  of  his 
time,  the  volumes  are  unquestionably  the  high  tide  of  the  century.  As 
a  historian,  Cotton  was  not  admirable,  as  he  was  somewhat  credulous. 
This  failing  is  too  clearly  indicated  in  other  books,  such  as  Preternatural 
Occurrences  and  The  Invisible  World.  In  these,  his  naive  curiosity  is 
permitted  to  roam  without  restraint — although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  wrote  during  the  period  when  witches  were  tortured  and  hanged. 

The  opening  of  the  18th  century  continues  the  old  spirit  of  polemics 
but  also  marks  the  beginning  of  travel  books.  Sarah  Knight  described 
a  horseback  journey  from  Boston  to  New  York  and  the  Rev.  John 
Williams  published  an  account  of  his  capture  by  the  Indians  at  Deer¬ 
field  and  his  agonizing  trip  into  Canada  and  final  ransom.  Newspapers 
began  to  appear.  The  first  published  were  the  News-Letter  and  the 
Public  Occurrences.  James  Franklin’s  Courant  appeared  in  Boston 
in  1704  but  ran  afoul  of  the  government  and  was  soon  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  magistrates.  By  a  trick,  Ben  Franklin,  younger  brother 
of  James,  took  over  the  name  of  publisher  and  Franklin  thus  became 
infected  with  the  virus  of  printers’  ink,  which  he  developed  when  he 
forsook  Boston  for  Philadelphia. 

With  the  second  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  the  transition  to 
political  writing  begins. 

The  chief  figures  of  this  age  are  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Franklin,  although  Boston  born,  belongs  to  Philadelphia; 
Edwards,  Connecticut  born,  Yale  educated,  belongs  to  Massachusetts, 
for  his  labors  were  chiefly  centered  in  Northampton. 

Edwards  is  a  mighty  figure.  Of  late  years,  the  opinion  has  grown 
that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  thinkers.  His  chief  book, 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  which  holds  that  the  will  is  not  free,  is  difficult 
reading,  but  it  enjoyed  in  its  day  a  world-wide  reputation  and  is  today 
ranked  as  one  of  the  world’s  significant  philosophical  tomes.  Edwards 
was  the  fruit  of  four  generations  of  high  thinking  and  plain  living. 
Had  he  been  born  later,  it  is  probable  that  his  modest,  serene  spirit 
and  his  lofty,  industrious  mind,  would  have  outshone  Emerson’s.  But 
he  was  born  in  an  unfortunate  day.  The  fires  of  Calvinism  were 
burning  out  but  he  was  born  to  fan  them  and  his  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  prolonging  the  gloom  of  fatalism  and  predestinarianism. 
In  fact  he  tortured  his  readers  and  his  congregation  with  hell  fire  while 
in  spirit  he  was  soaring  aloft  in  the  coldest  reaches  of  philosophic 
abstraction.  Too  conscientious,  he  was  banished  from  his  pastorate 
and  found  his  way  to  Princeton,  but  it  is  as  the  Massachusetts  writer 
on  religion  that  he  will  go  down  through  the  centuries. 
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With  Edwards,  Massachusetts  ceases  to  become  the  only  literary 
state.  Franklin  inoculated  Philadelphia,  and  Virginia  had  always  had 
some  measure  of  literary  talent.  The  coming  storm  of  revolution 
bound  the  several  colonies  together  and  thus,  although  the  Bay  State 
retains  its  leadership,  there  are  many  other  figures  of  prominence  out¬ 
side  her  borders.  Thomas  Prince,  a  Boston  minister,  is  one  Boston 
writer  of  the  period  whose  history  deserves  attention.  It  was  an 
ambitious  undertaking.  He  determined  to  write  the  history  of  the 
world  but  after  devoting  5,600  years  to  ancient  and  “modern”  history, 

he  discovered  that  he  had  but  few  pages  and  less  time  left  to  New 

England.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  last  provincial  governor  of  Boston, 
was  a  more  capable  historian.  Discovering  that  materials  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  fearing  that  the  records  would  perish,  he  modestly  set  about 
bringing  the  Bay  Colony’s  story  up  to  date.  He  accomplished  his 
objective  but  also  achieved  much  more,  for  he  puts  sufficient  life  and 
spirit  into  his  work  to  lift  the  volumes  out  of  dull  chronicles  into  the 
rank  of  literature. 

Soon  after  1750,  literature  became  almost  entirely  political;  first 
remonstrant,  then  critical  and  finally  inflammatory.  James  Otis  was 
among  the  first  in  the  North.  His  pamphlet,  The  Rights  of  the  British 
Colonies  Asserted  and  Proved ,  started  the  ball  rolling  in  earnest. 
Samuel  Adams  soon  emerged  to  stand  with  Otis.  No  one  was  more 
earnest  than  Adams  with  either  tongue  or  pen.  Josiah  Quincy  was 
a  third  and  the  three  together  form  clear  examples  of  New  England 

writing  in  this  period.  Their  work  is  hardly  literature  in  the  exact 

sense  but  it  is  well  worth  reading  even  if  for  nothing  more  than 
enjoyment. 

With  the  actual  combat,  writing  became  even  less  literary.  There 
were  writers  in  abundance  but  they  wrote  more  for  the  tongue  than 
for  the  press  and  the  era  closes  with  no  great  book  in  evidence. 

First  National  Period 
1780-1820 

For  a  generation  or  more  after  the  Revolution,  the  political  currents 
were  strong  in  Massachusetts.  To  begin  with,  during  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Bay  State  writers  were  ardent  Federalists. 
But,  when  the  Embargo  came  and  the  War  of  1812,  the  anti-Federalistic 
movement  was  equally  powerful  and  much  of  the  writing  done  was 
highly  controversial  and  of  little  or  no  literary  importance. 

Among  Massachusetts  writers  of  this  forty  year  period  there  were 
none  to  match  Washington  Irving  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper  both 
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of  New  York.  For  fiction,  there  is  Susanna  Haswell,  of  Nantasket, 
who  in  1786  produced  Victoria  a  two  volume  novel,  a  work  followed 
later  by  The  Inquisitor.  These  novels  are  of  no  importance  today 
save  as  literary  history.  Her  third  book,  Charlotte  Temple ,  a  Tale  of 
Truth  was  published  in  London  but  later  reprinted  here  in  1794.  This 
book  is  sometimes  called  the  first  American  novel.  It  enjoyed  great 
popularity;  women  loved  it,  sighing  and  weeping  over  its  pages  with 
great  delight.  It  ran  through  many  editions,  one  even  coming  from 
the  press  in  1892. 

John  Quincy  Adams  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  figure  of  the  age 
in  Massachusetts.  His  first  book  came  in  1801;  it  was  Tour  Through 
Silesia.  It  was  enjoyed  not  only  here  but  also  abroad;  and  the  author 
derived  from  it  a  wide  correspondence  with  prominent  men  of  Europe. 
The  period  was  one  in  which  correspondence  was  a  fine  art,  an  art 
unknown  in  these  days,  an  art  which  then  was  an  accomplishment  as 
much  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman  as  the  three  R’s  themselves.  In 
this  art,  President  Adams  was  an  outstanding  American  figure  and 
his  many-sided  claim  to  fame  rests  as  securely  upon  his  letters  as  upon 
his  political  office. 

Really,  the  weight  of  literary  production  during  this  period  was 
wrested  from  Boston  by  New  York.  Irving  founded  a  group  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Knickerbocker  school.  Mostly  New 
Yorkers,  this  group  sparkled  brightly  as  America  turned  from  politics 
in  its  literary  transition  to  more  permanent  values. 

Of  this  Knickerbocker  group,  however,  there  was  one  leading 
member  who,  though  he  spent  his  active  years  in  New  York  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  really  belongs  to  Massachusetts.  That  member  is 
the  first  of  America’s  great  poets,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  He  was 
born  in  Cummington  in  the  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  the  State 
and  his  first,  and  in  some  opinions,  best  work  was  written  while  he 
was  a  young  man,  dallying  with  law  in  Great  Barrington,  before  he 
went  to  New  York. 

His  first  two  poems  were  published  in  Boston  by  his  father  without 
Bryant  s  knowledge.  These  at  once  established  the  young  man  as  a 
real  poet.  They  were  Thanatopsis  and  An  Inscription  upon  the 
Entrance  to  a  Wood.  The  first,  grand,  austere,  is  a  dirge  for  the 
whole  of  humanity.  It  is  Puritanism  at  its  noblest,  an  expression  of 
faith  and  idealism  of  the  last  days  of  Calvinism.  Perhaps,  as  has 
been  alleged,  the  poem  was  the  greatest  the  poet  ever  produced.  Cer¬ 
tainly  few  of  his  many  other  verses  are  so  grave  and  dignified  and 
none  so  sustained  in  exaltation.  Bryant,  although  his  patriotic  and 
national  verses  are  poetry,  was  at  his  happiest  in  depicting  the  moods 
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of  Nature  in  his  native  Cummington  hills  and  probably,  in  the  course 
of  time,  he  will  rank  as  such,  the  first  American  Wordsworth. 

The  Golden  Age 
1820-1880 

If,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century,  Massachusetts 
was  without  any  great  writers  within  her  borders,  the  fifty  to  sixty 
years  following,  produced  a  brilliant  galaxy.  Massachusetts  was  then, 
truly,  the  capital  of  literary  America,  for,  save  for  a  scattered  few  in 
New  York,  all  important  books  written  were  produced  in  the  Bay  State 
and  most  of  them  in  or  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hub,  Boston. 

And  more  than  that,  these  men  were  not  only  great  writers,  but 
actual  leaders  of  thought.  They  created  an  American  renaissance. 
It  was  an  age  of  amazing  intellectual  expansion  everywhere,  of  course ; 
Americans  were  raiding  the  libraries  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  bring¬ 
ing  home  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  The  revolt  against  Puritan  theology 
was  ripening  into  Unitarianism  and  the  old  materialistic  philosophy  was 
blossoming  into  transcendentalism.  And  many  other  issues  were 
blazing,  such  as  abolition  of  slavery,  a  wider  conception  of  the  Deity, 
better  government,  better  systems  of  education,  better  everything. 
1  oday  most  of  the  issues  are  forgotten,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
first,  that  they  were  live  controversies  then,  and  second,  that  many  of 
them  are  dead  today  because  they  were  fought  over  and  established 
into  our  social  system  then,  so  that  they  are  now  common  matter- 
of-fact  things,  long  enjoyed. 

Of  all  the  galaxy,  the  brightest  is  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  His 
square  white  house  on  the  Boston  road  just  outside  the  elm-shaded 
village  of  Concord  stands  today  as  he  left  it  and  it  is  the  shrine  of 
America;  its  doorsill  is  worn  hollow  by  generations  of  worshipping 
feet. 

Some  say  Emerson  is  hard  to  read;  he  is.  Some  say  he  is  harder 
to  understand ;  that  is  also  true.  But  every  sentence  he  wrote  is  packed 
with  thinking ;  every  word  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  though 
college  students  still  perspire  over  their  year-long  courses  in  Emerson, 
few  of  their  studies  yield  so  rich  a  harvest. 

Emerson’s  first  expression  of  his  independence  came  in  his  sermon 
in  1832  when  he  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church 
in  Boston.  Only  29,  he  found  even  Unitarianism,  which  boasted  of  its 
liberalism,  too  narrow  for  him,  and  he  retired  to  his  beloved  Concord 
to  spend  his  long  life  in  thinking  and  in  lecturing  sufficiently  to  earn 
his  bread. 
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His  second  challenge  to  the  world  was  his  trumpet-call  to  his  fellow 
American  thinkers,  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  on  The  American 
Scholar.  The  world  is  nothing;  man  is  all,  he  declared.  Trust  in 
your  instincts;  cast  behind  you  all  conformity;  have  courage  and 
self-reliance;  think  for  yourself.  This  was  his  message  and  the  theme 
which,  with  variations,  he  played  for  his  life-time. 

Everything  he  wrote  is  of  value ;  nothing  is  ever  negligible,  for 
he  built  his  sentences  thought  by  thought,  working  with  all  the  care  of 
a  chemist.  Of  his  essays,  perhaps  the  more  celebrated  are  Compensa¬ 
tion,  Fate  and  Self-Reliance.  They  have  been  quoted  ad  infinitum 
but  still  they  are  not  worn  threadbare.  That  they  can  never  be  for 
they  are  bed-rock  hewn  out  of  the  eternal  quarry. 

Emerson  was  also  a  poet.  His  prose  is  mostly  poetical  and  his 
poems  may  be  little  more  than  sentences  from  his  essays  arranged 
metrically.  It  does  not  possess  the  lyricism  of  poetic  genius,  for  he  is 
more  the  thinker  than  the  singer.  But  there  are  many  lines  of  rare 
beauty  which  will  unquestionably  endure  as  long  as  any  ever  scanned. 

Standing  with  Emerson,  though  a  little  lower,  because  not  as 
catholic  in  taste,  is  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
Thoreau  is  a  magic-maker ;  he  can  only  be  appreciated  by  readers 
sensitive  to  his  ideas.  Probably  to  most  people  he  is  just  a  nature 
writer,  and  the  “queer  fellow”  his  native  Concord  always  considered 
him  to  be.  But,  inside  the  esoteric  circle,  Thoreau  has  the  hall-mark 
of  genius.  Probably  the  reason  for  Thoreau’s  failure  to  win  universal 
appreciation  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  an  amateur  in  all  that  he  did. 
He  himself  would  prefer  it  so.  Only  two  of  his  eleven  books  were 
published  during  his  life-time,  but  he  expressed  his  content  that  this 
was  so.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a  few  friends,  and  that  was 
enough.  He  knew  that  Emerson  could  say  in  eulogy  “.  .  .  wherever 
there  is  knowledge,  wherever  there  is  virtue,  wherever  there  is  beauty, 
he  will  find  a  home.” 

Thoreau’s  greatest  book  is  W alden.  To  those  who  have  discovered 
it,  for  those  who  can  evaluate  it,  it  is  a  Bible.  His  other  books,  begin- 
ning  with  A  W eek  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers  and  ending 
with  his  Cape  Cod  are  equally  admirable,  although  less  succinct. 
Thoreau  is  often  put  down  as  a  naturalist ;  he  was  a  great  one. 
Thoreau  should  also  be  valued  as  a  thinker ;  for  he  was  a  great  thinker, 
perhaps  not  in  the  universal  degree  that  Emerson  was,  but,  in  a  narrow 
range,  where  his  independent  personality  found  scope,  he  enunciated 
many  sterling  ideas  and  concepts  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

There  were  many  other  thinkers  during  this  age;  “the  woods  were 
thick  with  them”  but  they  were  not  so  great  as  Emerson  and  Thoreau. 


SALEM— NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE’S  BIRTHPLACE 
27  Union  Street,  built  before  1685 
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Fiction  also  numbers  but  few  great  figures,  and  among  them,  the 
sombre  shape  of  Hawthorne  stands  supreme.  He  too,  though  born  in 
Salem,  was,  as  adult,  of  Concord.  Twice  Told  Tales  in  1837  and 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  in  1846  established  Hawthorne  as  a  short 
story  writer  of  fair  merit,  a  writer  of  the  type  of  charm  that  charac¬ 
terizes  a  still,  leaf-browned  forest  pool,  as  distinguished  from  open, 
sunlit,  dancing  waters.  At  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  still  unknown; 
he  had  not  yet  found  himself.  But  in  1850,  when  The  Scarlet  Letter 
appeared,  he  revealed  himself  as  having  reached  the  full  stature  of 
genius.  This  was  followed  in  1851  by  the  even  more  accomplished 
House  of  Seven  Gables,  and  America  had  a  great  hedonist  at  last. 

Both  are  marvelous  works  of  art ;  both  should  rank  as  supreme 
literature  as  long  as  books  are  read.  Blithedale  Romance,  1852,  is 
all  that  was  salvaged  from  the  famous  Brook  Farm  experiment  and 
reveals  Hawthorne  definitely  as  a  man  who,  of  the  world,  was  com¬ 
pletely  withdrawn  from  it,  standing  aside  and  watching  it  coolly,  par¬ 
taking  but  little  of  its  enthusiasms  and  ignoring  its  fevers.  Friendship 
with  Franklin  Pierce  gave  Hawthorne  an  opportunity  to  go  abroad  and 
The  Marble  Faun  resulted.  Artificial,  not  really  great,  it  demonstrated 
to  Hawthorne  and  to  the  world  that  he  is  a  Massachusetts  product ; 
he  was  successful  only  when  writing  of  his  native  soil  and  using  native 
folk.  Modern  criticism  seems  inclined  to  regard  Hawthorne  as  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  only  first  rank  hedonist.  Perhaps  he  is ;  for  even  in  his  own 
time,  he  had  no  rivals.  Louisa  May  Alcott,  somewhat  later,  turned 
out  marvelously  popular  juvenile  tales,  still  deservedly  popular.  Richard 
Henry  Dana's  Tzvo  Years  Before  the  Mast  is  a  great  book  but,  of 
course,  it  is  autobiography,  not  fiction.  Sylvester  Judd,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  tried  his  hand,  but  his  fiction  strays  into  theology  and  is  well 
lost  there.  William  Ware,  another  Unitarian  minister,  wrote  several 
successful  novels  but  they  too  were  religious  and,  although  popular 
for  a  time,  were  buried  under  the  modern  outpouring  of  novels  more 
in  tune  with  the  times. 

If  they  were  not  of  the  calibre  of  genius  as  novelists,  Unitarian  clergy¬ 
men  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  theological  writing  in  the  period. 
Two  of  them  are  outstanding  in  any  ranking.  William  Ellery  Channing 
is  one.  He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  Unitarianism.  His  out¬ 
standing  book  is  probably  Slavery,  published  in  1835.  It  is  at  once  em¬ 
phatic  and  tolerant,  and  while  it  protests  against  the  institution  and  par¬ 
ticularly  against  the  use  of  political  power  to  sustain  it,  it  is  based  upon 
an  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience  rather  than  to  force  and  abuse. 

Theodore  Parker  is  the  other  outstanding  figure.  He  came  of 
fighting  stock  and  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning.  He  was  not  onlv 
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a  fighting  abolitionist  but  a  religious  radical.  He  wrote  much,  partic¬ 
ularly  sermons,  and  unquestionably  exercised  some  influence  upon 
Lincoln.  Perhaps  not  an  original  thinker,  he  was  a  great  preacher 
and  had  good  literary  ability,  ability  which  enables  many  of  his 
sentences  to  ring  as  loudly  today  as  when  they  were  written. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  not  a  preacher,  was  yet  closely  identified 
with  the  Unitarian  clergy.  His  Liberator  is  more  than  a  newspaper; 
during  its  35  years  of  life,  it  became  a  moral  institution,  a  printed 
church,  dealing  not  only  with  morals  but  with  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Another  religious  leader  was  James  Freeman  Clarke  who  wrote 
copiously  upon  religious  subjects.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  was  a  moralist 
and  a  pioneer  in  education.  George  A.  Ripley,  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Brook  Farm  experiment,  joined  many  other  New  Englanders  such 
as  Bryant  and  Horace  Greeley  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  journalists,  editors 
and  critics.  With  Dana,  Ripley  helped  bring  out  the  American 
Cyclopedia,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

If  Massachusetts  was  weak  in  fiction,  the  State  has  never  lacked 
historians  and  they  flourished  mightily  during  this  period. 

George  Bancroft  was  one  of  the  first.  His  ten  volume  work, 
History  of  the  United  States  appeared  from  1834  to  1874.  His 
democracy  and  patriotism  were  sound  enough,  but  his  uncritical  temper 
and  his  grandiloquent  manner  make  the  work  impossible  of  serious 
attention  today. 

The  best  work  was  done  by  Francis  Parkman.  His  first  book, 
The  Oregon  Trail  came  out  in  1849  and  was  at  once  recognized  as  of 
literary  merit,  stylistic  charm  and  historical  authority.  Through  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  a  long  series  of  volumes  flowed,  ending  in  1892.  These 
works  are  really  the  epic  of  the  French  in  America  and  have  never 
been  approached  in  any  detail.  They  are  history,  of  course,  but  they 
are  also  literature. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  was  a  third  great  historian.  He,  for  some 
reason,  concerned  himself  with  the  Dutch.  His  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  his  History  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  his  John  of 
Barneveld,  appearing  from  1856  to  1874,  are  remarked  not  only 
for  their  documentation  and  painstaking  scholarship  but  also  for  their 
interesting  narrative. 

A  fourth  historian,  William  H.  Prescott,  found  his  theme  in  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  came  first  in  1837  to  be 
followed  by  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  The  Conquest  of  Peru.  His 
last  work,  Philip  II,  was  unfinished.  Prescott’s  work,  like  Motley’s, 
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is  distinguished  by  its  rapid  narrative  and  clearness.  Closely  associated 
with  Prescott,  is  George  Ticknor’s  History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
published  in  1849.  The  two  men  were  friends  and  mutually  interested 
in  Spanish  history. 

Oratory  may  not  be  considered  literature.  (The  present  Washing¬ 
ton  publications  of  speeches  in  Congress  certainly  are  not  such.)  But 
literary  ability  was  contagious  in  the  Golden  Age  and  thus  the  period 
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produced  many  outstanding  Massachusetts  orators  whose  speeches  are 
literature.  Chief  amongst  the  Bay  State  statesmen  is  Daniel  Webster. 
Orating  was  a  serious  business  and  called  for  great  physical  as  well 
as  mental  powers  as  John  Quincy  Adams’  Diary  attests. 

Webster  combined  both  factors,  together  with  a  commanding 
presence.  Even  ordinary,  trite  argumentation  must  have  sounded 
impressive,  coming  from  his  granite  face.  But  his  work  was  neither 
ordinary  nor  trite.  He  was  the  supreme  public  speaker.  He  was  the 
idol  of  New  England  and,  when  he  arose  in  Washington,  he  had  the 
attention  of  the  Nation.  Possibly  his  oration  at  the  laying  of  the 
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corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  1825  is  his  most  famous 
utterance.  It  is  today  as  much  a  part  of  American  thought  as  the 
exposure  of  generations  of  school  boys  to  its  sonorous  passages  can 
make  it.  His  second  Bunker  Hill  oration,  when  the  shaft  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1843,  is  only  slightly  less  famous.  His  oration  on  John 
Adams  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  as  his  son,  John  Quincy  records. 
This  is  the  speech  in  which  the  immortal  “Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish  .  .  .”  was  uttered.  Another  great  oration  was  the 
Second  Reply  to  Hayne  in  the  Senate  in  1830;  it  brought  into  light 
the  triumphant  “Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.” 

Edward  Everett  was  another  orator  of  the  state.  He  was  different 
from  Webster.  Everett  was  polished,  smooth,  graceful  and  sophisti¬ 
cated.  His  speeches  sound  more  as  if  carefully  written  for  publication 
than  for  the  platform.  He  was,  of  course,  a  writer  and  a  scholar  as 
well  as  a  statesman ;  perhaps  that  is  why  he  is  not  such  a  great  orator 
as  Webster — who  was  an  orator  and,  literally,  nothing  more. 

Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips  are  two  other  Massachusetts 
orators  who  cannot  be  ignored.  The  latter  was  simple  and  direct, 
driving  home  but  one  idea  at  a  time  and  sticking  to  it  until  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  firmly  impressed  upon  his  audience.  Oratory  to  him 
was  not  an  art  but  an  offensive  weapon  and  thus,  his  speeches  still 
sound  real  and  not  insincere.  Sumner  also  displays  vigorous  speech. 
He  started  in  politics  as  an  educated,  refined  scholar.  Rudely  awakened 
by  the  rough  house  of  politics,  he  broke  down  into  unadorned  forceful 
speech  and  talked  so  effectively  against  slavery  that  he  invoked  the 
famous  physical  assault  from  his  opponents.  His  Barbarism  of  Slavery 
is  possibly  the  best  short  discourse  upon  the  subject  ever  made. 

Saving  like  frosting  upon  cake,  the  best  until  the  last,  this  brief 
survey  of  the  high  lights  of  the  Golden  Age  is  rounded  out  with  a 
glimpse  at  the  poets. 

Completely  free  from  the  trammels  of  Puritanism,  poets  and  poetry 
enjoyed  a  freedom  and  respect  which  has  not  been  their  good  fortune 
since — although  there  are  signs  that  the  troublous  thirties  of  the 
present  century  are  breeding  a  new  appreciation  of  verse. 

Of  the  many  Massachusetts  poets,  four  rank  easily  as  first  class, 
although  probably  not  one  of  them  compares  with  the  English  men  of 
genius.  In  fact,  it  has  been  alleged,  and  the  claim  can  be  substantiated 
to  a  considerable  degree,  that  our  poets  were  strongly  influenced  by 
English  literature  and  could  not  have  existed  without  being  influenced 
by  the  great  poets  across  the  Atlantic. 
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However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  Massachusetts  poets  did 
find  their  material  in  their  home  life  and  environment  and  that  they 
did  express  themselves  freely  and  in  their  own  idiom. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  first  of  the  four:  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  He  was  the  “natural  poet.”  Untaught,  with  but  slight 
formal  education,  his  verse  was  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  his 
singing  soul,  and  it  is  as  native  to  New  England  as  the  East  Wind. 
In  fact,  when  Whittier  busied  himself  with  slavery  and  martial  themes, 
thoughts  foreign  to  his  gentle  Quaker  nature,  he  is  faltering  and  weak. 
It  is  when  he  sings  of  his  farm-home,  the  simple,  homely  experience  of 
life  on  the  soil,  that  he  is  truly  the  great  poet  so  beloved  by  all  America. 

His  Snow  Bound  exemplifies  this.  This  poem  is  New  England. 
Dignified,  serious,  moral,  yet  beautiful,  easy  and  natural,  it  utters  the 
thoughts  that  every  Yankee  feels  when  the  blizzard  rages  in  from  the 
Atlantic  and  when  the  white  silence  shuts  off  the  roads  and  imprisons 
households  within  their  walls,  secure  in  the  tumultuous  privacy  of  the 
storm.  Similarly  eternal  are  other  poems,  such  as  The  Bare  Foot  Boy. 

Some  of  the  poet’s  ballads  are  trite  and  even  banal,  but  others  are 
still  effective,  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  best  of  them, 
Skipper  Ireson  is  not  founded  in  fact,  but  is  a  mis-statement  of 
episode  and  is  in  error  as  to  the  names  of  the  characters.  True  to 
his  nature,  Whittier  apologized  for  this  error,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
the  verses  from  enduring  and  in  all  probability  the  Skipper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  women  of  Marblehead  long 
after  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mistaken  legend  is  forgotten. 

Whittier  was  early  under  the  influence  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  his  many  abolitionist  pieces,  although  still  included  in  the  poet’s 
published  works,  have  long  since  lost  their  life,  and  would  improve  the 
poet’s  reputation  if  forgotten.  Whittier  needs  an  Arnold  to  perform 
the  same  service  Arnold  did  for  Wordsworth.  There  is  much  that  is 
splendid,  but  more  that  should  be  pruned  away. 

Fully  as  beloved  as  Whittier  is  the  second  poet  of  the  age,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Portland  bore  him,  Bowdoin  College  edu¬ 
cated  him,  but  Harvard  claimed  him  as  a  teacher,  and  the  poet’s  long 
and  dignified  life  was  spent  beneath  the  academic  elms  of  the  College 
Yard.  The  two  men  balance  each  other.  Whittier  was  not  polished ; 
Longfellow  was  gem  smooth.  Whittier  was  vigorous ;  Longfellow  was 
too  much  the  professor  ever  to  forget  the  dignity  of  his  cap  and  gown. 
But  both  were  born  poets  and  could  tell  a  good  story  in  meter. 

Who,  educated  in  American  schools  can  ever  forget  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  Hiawatha  and  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn? 
It  speaks  eloquently  for  the  poet  that,  despite  his  professorship  of 
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Modern  Languages  and  despite  his  ill-advised  attempts  to  bring  into 
the  American  popular  thought  the  culture  of  Europe,  he  gained  the 
love  of  the  mass  of  American  people.  No  other  academician  has 
bridged  the  gap  between  town  and  gown  so  successfully;  probably  he 
is  the  only  poet-professor  who  has  become  the  idol  of  the  home. 

Even  exceeding  in  popularity  his  ballads,  his  short  lyrics  win  him 
a  permanent  position.  This  fact  has  taxed  the  understanding  of  critics. 
They  know  Longfellow  is  a  minor  poet ;  they  cannot  comprehend  his 
mastery  of  the  heart-strings  of  the  world.  From  Voices  of  the  Night 
in  1839  to  Ultima  1  hide ,  1880,  he  moved  serenely  from  one  poem  to 
the  next,  always  sure  of  success.  During  his  life,  a  new  book  of  his 
was  as  eagerly  awaited  as  any  best-seller  modern  ballyhoo  has  produced. 
And,  to  cap  the  climax,  to  confound  the  critics,  even  to  place  him  in 
the  ranks  of  genius,  witness  his  final  sonnets  written  to  accompany  his 
translation  of  Dantes  Divine  Comedy.  They  are  poetry;  no  apology 
is  needed.  Within  their  scope,  nothing  better  has  been  written.  Shakes¬ 
peare  himself  did  no  better. 

Another  Harvard  professor  is  the  third  member  of  the  four _ 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Holmes  was  not  a  popular  poet,  although  his 
fervid  Old  Ironsides  set  the  entire  nation  afire  and  saved  the  old 
f  1  igate,  now  serenely  moored  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  reconstructed 
from  keel  to  trucks.  Holmes  was  an  aristocrat,  and  conscious  of  the 
fact.  He  wrote  ambitious  poems,  (witness  The  Chambered  Nautilus), 
hut  his  smaller,  lyrical  verses  are  far  more  enduring  and  happy. 
Literature  with  him  was  an  avocation;  he  was  a  professor  of  anatomy, 
and  proud  of  being  a  very  good  one,  too.  But  he  was  cursed,  or  blessed, 
with  an  itch  to  write,  and  his  light  style  and  racy  humor  are  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  his  financial  independence  and  to  his  freedom  from 
the  pressure  of  daily  toil. 

Holmes’  best  book  is  not  poetry:  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  first  appearing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  that  blue-book  of  New 
England  literature,  was  an  instant  success  and  its  essays  still  retain 
their  pristine  vigor  and  allure.  Even  more  unusual,  the  sequels  to  the 
first  volume  maintained  the  same  refreshing  tone,  the  same  rich  humor 
and  the  same  calm,  serene,  even  spirit.  The  book  puts  Holmes  up  along 
side  of  Charles  Lamb,  Montaigne  and  other  essayists,  a  figure  of 
world  importance  as  well  of  local  excellence. 

And  the  fourth  poet  is  the  successor  of  Longfellow  as  Smith  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Harvard.  It  is  as  a  poet  that  James 
Russell  Lowell  ranks;  his  prose  is  dusty,  tedious,  labored — all  too 
consciously  literary,  although  doubtless  admirable  enough  in  its  time. 
He  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  scholar,  the  editor  and  the  popular 
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versifier.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  is  probably  the  best  known  of 
his  poems,  as  it  has  been  enshrined  in  school  anthologies.  His  Com¬ 
memoration  Ode  is  better  poetry,  but,  like  most  of  his  work,  too  high 
in  aim  for  his  genius  to  follow  after.  His  Present  Crisis  is  oft  quoted. 

But  Lowell  did  write  one  piece  of  work  which  makes  him  immortal 
— The  Biglow  Papers.  They  are  two  series  of  political  tracts  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  In  alleged  Yankee  dialect,  the 
precedent  for  multitudes  of  similar  works  of  tortured  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  all  Lowell’s  talent  was  used  to  create  the  personality  of 
Hosea  Biglow.  The  subjects  are  original  discussions  of  political  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day.  As  such  the  Papers  would  soon  have  been  forgotten, 
but  interwoven  with  the  passing  show  is  a  rich  warp  of  humor,  humor 
which  will  preserve  some  of  the  Papers  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
prose  sections  are  uniformly  tedious;  but  some  of  the  verses  are  bright 
and  sparkling.  In  particular  is  What  Mr.  Robinson  Thinks.  \  ou 
remember  the  lines? 

“But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  this  kind  o’  thing’s  an  exploded  idee.” 

And  even  more  permanent  will  be  the  two  delightful  pieces  The 
Courtin’  and  Snthin ’  in  the  Pastoral  Line.  In  them,  Lowell  permits  his 
love  of  nature  to  appear  unrestrained  by  his  scholarship  and  his  real  in¬ 
sight  into  rural  character  to  function  untrammeled  by  academic  repression. 

Of  the  other  poets  beside  the  Big  Four,  but  few  are  remembered 
today,  and  those  few  for  but  single  pieces.  Emily  Dickinson  is, 
recently,  being  recognized  as  a  great  poet  and  there  are  others  who 
may  emerge  in  time.  William  W.  Story  was  a  sculptor  and  also  a 
poet  who  would  have  shone  brightly  in  a  less  wealthy  age,  as  would 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  man  of  noble  parts  who  was  also  a 
capable  versifier. 

Modern  Days 

Since  1880  in  Massachusetts  alone  perhaps  a  thousand  good  books 
have  been  written  and  probably  a  good  case  could  be  made  for  the 
importance  of  more  than  a  hundred  writers.  But  it  is  idle  to  remark 
that;  for  no  man  can  sit  as  a  judge  of  contemporaneous  writing.  For 
example,  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  In  1850,  he  wrote  his  Literati  in  which 
he  predicted  undying  fame  for  some  thirty  poets  of  his  day.  No  one 
today  reads  a  line  of  a  single  one  of  the  thirty;  yet  the  three  or  four 
poets  Poe  ignored,  the  world  has  taken  to  its  unreasoning  heart  and 
made  immortal.  And  Poe  was  a  first  class  critic,  too.  To  put  it 
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succinctly,  it  is  impossible  to  write  a  reasonable  appraisal  of  current 

literature. 

About  all  that  can  be  accomplished,  particularly  in  this  outline,  is 

to  mention  a  few  of  the  Massachusetts  writers  who  appear  to  be  out¬ 

standing.  Any  criticism  is  purely  personal  and,  accordingly,  of  just 
that  much  value. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  fifty  years  concerned,  the  work  is  easier, 
for,  in  fifty  years,  time  has  been  able  to  clear  away  some  of  the  lesser 
brushwood  and  so  permit  the  trees  to  be  recognized. 

For  Massachusetts  during  this  first  half  of  the  period,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  19th  and  including  the  first  part  of  the  20th  century,  Edward 
Everett  Hale  is  a  prominent  figure.  How  much  his  fame  rests  upon 
the  perishable  but  delightful  qualities  of  his  personality,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate,  but  he  did  write  some  books  which  were  and  still  seem  to 
be  valuable.  His  The  Man  Without  a  Country  is  a  classic.  Many  of 
his  other  short  pieces  also  are  illuminated  by  his  clever  pen  and  his 
beautiful  spirit.  Of  his  more  serious  works,  such  as  James  Russell 
Lowell,  For  Fifty  Years  and  A  New  England  Boyhood,  not  much  more 
may  be  said  than  that  they  add  dignity  and  charm  to  American  letters. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  is  another  prominent  figure,  some  of  whose 
poems  may  prove  permanent.  He  was  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  as  his  Hymn  to  the  Beautiful  indicates. 
His  The  Dead  Master,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Songs  of  Summer  and  The 
King’s  Bells  are  also  worthy  of  note.  His  prose  work  was  written 
hurriedly  for  the  market  but  in  his  verse  he  displays  a  skill  at  once 
powerful  and  delicate.  It  seems  strange  it  is  not  more  appreciated. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  is  entitled  to  attention  if  only  for 
the  volume  of  his  stories,  novels,  essays,  translations,  biographies  and 
histories.  Of  the  host,  probably  the  most  permanent  are  Short  Studies 
of  American  Authors,  Old  Cambridge,  and  Cheerful  Yesterdays. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  is  perhaps  better  known  through  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Longfellow  and  Lowell  than  for  his  own  work.  His  work 
was,  however  of  some  importance,  particularly  his  editorship  of  Lowell’s 
letters  and  those  of  Carlyle.  His  translation  of  Dante  is  one  of  the 
best  and  his  Historical  Studies  of  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages 
while  not  literature  in  the  narrow  sense,  is  of  value. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  adopted  son  of  the  Commonwealth,  ranks 
as  both  a  poet  and  a  prose  writer.  The  Atlantic  claimed  him  as  an 
editor,  too.  But  his  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  will  be  remembered  when  that 
editorial  service  is  forgotten.  His  poetry  is  minor;  it  seldom  rises  to 
genius,  but  it  is  highly  polished  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  artistic 
of  present  years.  His  longer  works  are  already  forgotten,  but  his 
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short  pieces,  those  he  called  “Bagatelles/’  are  still  alive.  His  late 
sonnets,  also,  are  of  noble  calibre,  and,  though  simple,  more  delicate 
than  strong,  will  be  remembered  when  work  much  more  ambitious  has 
been  dusty  for  decades. 

Henry  James,  although  he  was  Massachusetts  educated,  lived  so 
persistently  and  deliberately  abroad,  that  Massachusetts  has  no  real 
claim  upon  him — and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  State  has  no  desire 
to  claim  him  at  all. 

But  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  many  citizens  are  proud  to  claim  for  the 
State,  both  as  a  senator  and  an  author.  As  a  historian,  his  best  works 
are  Boston,  Historic  Towns  and  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonics 
in  America.  As  a  biographer,  his  lives  of  Daniel  Webster,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  George  Washington  entitle  him  to  respect. 

Josiah  Royce  and  William  James  are  two  Harvard  professors  whose 
work  has  left  a  permanent  impression  upon  both  thought  and  literature 
in  America.  Royce’s  greatest  books  are  three:  The  Conception  of 
Immortality,  Primer  of  Logical  Analysis  and  Religious  Aspects  of 
Philosophy.  If  Royce  demonstrated  that  first  class  thinking  need  not 
be  expressed  in  tedious,  muddy  English,  James  demonstrated  that 
psychology  could  be  made  into  literature.  His  books  are  clear,  sparkling 
and  entertaining,  as  well  as  instructive,  and,  although  much  of  his 
psychology,  thanks  to  his  own  development  of  the  science,  is  now 
obsolete,  it  is  conceivable  that  many  a  man  now  doing  a  full  share  of 
the  world’s  work  owes  his  success  to  a  single  chapter  of  James’,  that 
stimulating  chapter  in  his  Psychology — Habit. 

Borden  Parker  Bowne  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Boston 
University  from  his  early  maturity  in  1876  until  his  death  in  1910. 
By  competent  critics,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  he  has  been 
adjudged  as  “the  foremost  of  American  thinkers,”  “distinctly  America’s 
first  philosopher.”  Altogether  Bowne  wrote  seventeen  books  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  articles.  His  best  known  works  are:  Philosophy 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  Metaphysics,  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge, 
The  Immanence  of  God,  Studies  in  Christianity,  Theism  and  Personal¬ 
ism.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  system  of  philosophy  known  as 
“Personalism.”  Bowne’s  literary  style  was  always  clear,  concise,  and 
compact.  It  was  characterized  by  dignity  and  directness.  His  pellucid, 
beautiful  style  reminds  one  of  the  older  English  masters  of  philosophy. 
Beyond  cavil,  Bowne’s  influence  upon  the  thought-life  of  America  was 
— and  still  is — very  great. 

Another  Boston  University  professor  who  must  be  included  in  any 
list  of  Massachusetts  writers  of  this  period  is  Dallas  Lore  Sharp.  He 
was  an  inspiring  teacher.  His  students — and  they  were  legion — caught 
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the  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm  for  clear  and  charming  English.  He 
was  a  true  Nature  lover,  and  the  out-of-doors  furnished  him  his 
favorite  themes.  His  books  “went  like  hot  cakes.”  Some  of  their 
titles  are:  The  Hills  of  Hingham,  The  Better  Country,  Sanctuary! 
Sanctuary!,  The  Spirit  of  the  Hive,  A  Watcher  in  the  Woods,  The 
Seer  of  Slabsides,  Patrons  of  Democracy. 

Mary  Eleanor  Wilkins  (Freeman)  is  a  final  figure  who  is  not 
notable  merely  for  her  own  work  but  for  that  of  a  whole  school  of 
no\elists  in  New  England  who  ransacked  the  Yankee  countryside  for 
quaint  villages,  queer  characters  and  prim  plots.  In  writing  of  this 
frosty  life,  no  one  has  exceeded  Miss  Wilkins.  The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs,  The  Love  of  Parson  Lord  and  Understudies  are  typical 
of  her  works. 

This  sketching  of  writers  could  be  continued  indefinitely  but  the 
inclusion  of  other  figures,  many  of  whom  are  as  prominent  as  those 
mentioned,  would  serve  no  further  purpose. 

If  it  is  difficult  so  to  limit  this  outline,  it  is  infinitely  more  arduous 
to  write  of  the  past  few  years.  Outstanding  among  the  poets  are 
Robert  hrost,  Robert  Hillyer,  Amy  Lowell  and  Earl  Marlatt.  Novelists 
include  Margaret  Deland,  Samuel  Merwin,  Ben  Ames  Williams  and 
Judge  Robert  Grant.  Historians  number  Edward  Channing,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morrison,  Warren  O.  Ault  and  Robert  E.  Moody,  and  among 
the  scholars  are  George  Lyman  Kittredge  and  Edgar  Sheffield  Bright- 
man.  Others  who  cannot  be  ignored  are  Alice  Brown,  Charles  Town¬ 
send  Copeland,  William  A.  Neilson,  Allen  French,  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite  and  Bernard  de  Voto. 

A  much  longer  and  perhaps  a  different  list  could  be  prepared  but 
it  is  our  belief  that  any  evaluation  of  prominent  Massachusetts  literary 
men  and  women  would  include  all  of  the  above. 

Whether  or  not  what  they  have  written  and  what  they  are  writing 
is  literature  is  beside  the  point.  They  are  read ;  they  are  prominent : 
those  are  the  only  two  present  criterions  bearing  upon  this  judgment. 

Conclusion 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Golden  Age  of  American  literature  has 
passed  and  that,  in  particular,  the  literary  capital  of  the  nation  has 
migrated  from  Boston  to  New  York  and  way  stations. 

These  statements  may  be  true,  although  it  is  suggested  again  that 
no  just  appraisal  of  contemporary  writing  is  possible.  Granting  that 
the  present,  which  cannot  be  judged,  is  an  age  of  quiet,  contemplative, 
surface  writing  and  thinking — granting  all  that,  there  is  still  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Golden  Age  is  past  either  in  Massachusetts  or  in 
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America.  Literature  is  not  machine  made;  it  flowers  at  the  most 
unexpected  moments  and  in  the  least  anticipated  quarters.  The  future 
guards  its  secret  but  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  prophesy — since  prophets 
are  seldom  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  proving  their  opinions — 
that  instead  of  the  Golden  Age  being  past,  American  life  is  so  vigorous, 
so  tremendous,  so  rich  with  opportunity  and  possibility,  that  the  Golden 
Age  of  our  literature  has  not  yet  been  foreshadowed. 

Longfellow,  in  his  old  age,  expressed  this  thought  far  more  beauti¬ 
fully  and  adequately  than  prose  can  ever  labor :  Listen : 

“Where  are  the  Poets,  unto  whom  belong 
The  Olympian  heights;  whose  singing  shafts  were  sent 
Straight  to  the  mark,  and  not  with  bows  half  bent 
But  with  the  utmost  tension  of  the  thong? 

“Where  are  the  stately  argosies  of  song, 

Whose  rushing  keels  made  music  as  they  went 
Sailing  in  search  of  some  new  continent, 

With  all  sails  set,  and  steady  winds  and  strong? 

“Perhaps  there  lives  some  dreamy  boy,  untaught 
In  schools,  some  graduate  of  the  field  or  street, 

Who  shall  become  a  master  of  the  art, 

An  admiral  sailing  the  high  seas  of  thought, 

Fearless  and  first,  and  steering  with  his  fleet 
For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  chart.” 

Books  to  Read 

Of  books  about  books,  there  is  no  end,  nor  is  there  any  need  of 
listing  the  thousands  of  Massachusetts’  volumes.  But,  for  further 
reading  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  literature,  there  are  some  works 
of  considerable  value.  Van  Wyck  Brooks’  Flowering  of  New  England 
and  John  Macy’s  The  Spirit  of  American  Literature  throw  brilliant 
spot-lights  upon  leading  characters.  William  J.  Long’s  American 
Literature  is  a  text-book  in  contrast  to  Macy’s  critical  genius.  Both 
are  readable.  Lorenzo  Sears’  American  Literature  is  also  good, 
although  older.  Standard  works  include  Richardson’s,  Trent’s  and 
Wendell’s.  There  are  a  score  of  others.  Mitchell’s  American  Lands 
and  Letters  is  both  informative  and  pleasant  reading.  For  pure  criti¬ 
cism,  Brownell’s  American  Prose  Masters,  Vedder’s  American  Writers 
of  Today  and  Burton’s  Literary  Leaders  of  America  are  well  known. 
Many  biographies  are  available  and  each  department  of  literature  has 
its  swarm  of  critics  and  commentators.  In  fact,  it  seems  rather  a  vice 
with  modern  writers  to  spend  their  energy  writing  about  work  that  has 
been  done  rather  than  in  writing  creatively  themselves. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

Newspapers  and  Magazines  and  Publishers 


As  in  other  things,  the  early  days  of  the  business  of  gathering 
and  selling  news  in  Massachusetts  was  far  more  interesting,  if  less 
profitable,  than  at  present.  Today,  there  is  not  a  single  major  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Commonwealth,  (Save  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
which,  strictly  speaking  is  not  a  newspaper)  which  is  importantly 
different  from  any  other.  Save  for  different  type  faces  and  mast-heads, 
they  all  might,  every  one  of  them,  be  edited  by  the  same  men  and 
printed  on  the  same  presses.  Standardization,  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  dream,  has  cast  down  the  once  omnipotent  editorial  department 
and  all  newspapers  are  alike. 

In  the  matter  of  magazine  publishing  and  book  publishing,  an 
even  greater  alteration  has  come  with  the  centuries.  Where  once, 
Boston  was  the  home  of  the  nation’s  greatest  periodicals  and  publishers, 
today,  there  is  really  only  one  “big”  magazine  published  here,  The 
Atlantic,  and,  of  all  the  old  publishing  houses,  other  than  a  few 
specialists,  only  two  remain,  Little,  Brown  and  Houghton  and  Mifflin. 

To  discuss  the  reasons  for  this  sad  alteration,  would  entail  the 
consideration  of  the  entire  social,  industrial  and  commercial  fabric 
not  of  Massachusetts  alone  but  of  the  entire  nation.  As  that  is 
impossible,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  present  chapter  to  describe  the 
early  days  of  publicity  in  the  Colony  and  Province,  to  mention  the 
middle  period  and  to  present  the  picture  of  today. 

The  Early  Days 

The  first  Colonial  news  distributing  agencies  were  the  town  church 
and  the  tavern.  Each  Sunday,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  minister  at 
some  time  during  the  service  to  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  broadcasting 
station  and  deliver  to  the  congregation  such  items  of  public  interest 
as  were  considered  fit  and  proper.  Also,  very  frequently,  during  the 
course  of  sermons,  the  news  of  the  day  would  be  indirectly  given  by 
its  use  as  material  for  illustrating  theological  points.  In  the  taverns, 
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not  to  mention  the  immemorial  gossip  which  always  accompanies  that 
type  of  good-fellowship,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  public  houses  to 
maintain  boards  upon  which  items  of  interest  would  be  posted,  sales, 
funerals  and  the  like.  There  were  also  bulletin  boards  nailed  up  upon 
church  doors,  public  buildings  and  other  points  at  which  sooner  or 
later,  all  citizens  would  be  bound  to  congregate.  And,  here  and  there, 
of  course,  there  was  the  Town  Crier,  a  professional  leather-lunged 
announcer  who,  for  a  consideration,  would  howl  whatever  was  desired 
about  town. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  device  properly  known  as  the  broadside. 
These  were  single  sheets,  printed  to  sell  to  the  public,  offering  certain 
special  items  of  news  and,  often  carrying  some  advertisements.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  not  newspapers,  however  commonly  they  may  be 
called  such,  because  they  did  not  appear  regularly  (often  only  a  single 
issue  would  be  printed)  and  they  made  no  pretense  of  offering  general 
news — certainly  never  “All  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print.”  They  were 
actually  bulletins  issued  because  of  special  interests.  Of  these  broad¬ 
sides,  which  were  found  in  all  the  colonies  well  before  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  one  of  the  more  important  was  Boston’s  The  Present 
State  of  New  English  Affairs.  It  made  its  appearance  in  1689;  a 
single  sheet  about  the  size  of  ordinary  paper,  Sy2  by  14,  printed  upon 
one  side  only  by  Samuel  Green.  It  carried  as  its  leading  piece  what 
might  be  described  as  a  news  letter  from  London. 

The  Present  State  was  undoubtedly  one  of  many  such  occasional 
hand-bills  and  they  were  evidently  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  for  in  1689,  the  Boston  authorities  declared,  “.  .  .  whereas 

many  papers  have  been  lately  printed  and  dispersed,  tending  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  .  .  .”  it  was  therefore  forbidden  to  print 

any  such  or  even  to  have  them  in  possession.  Culprits  would  be 
“proceeded  against  as  accounted  enemies  with  the  utmost  severity.” 
Such  was  the  condition  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Massachusetts! 

But  it  is  significant  that  the  very  next  year,  what  might  have  been 
a  real  newspaper,  appeared.  On  September  25,  1690,  Benjamin  Harris 
presented  Boston  with  Publick  Occnrances  with  the  hope  of  making 
it  a  monthly  paper  with  extra  editions  “if  any  glut  of  occurrences 
happen.”  The  glut  did  happen,  but  the  paper  did  not  publish  them 
for  the  Governor  and  Council  did  not  like  the  first  issue  and  banned  it 
forthwith.  Not  content,  they  also  passed  an  order  which  expressly 
forbid  “.  .  .  any  person  or  persons  for  the  future  to  set  forth 

anything  without  license  first  obtained  from  those  that  are,  or  shall  be, 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  grant  the  same  .  .  .” 
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This  was  an  effective  gag  and  in  was  not  until  April  24,  1704,  that 
another  attempt  was  made.  This  was  the  Boston  News  Letter.  And, 
since  it  appeared  with  regularity  for  about  72  years,  it  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  the  first  newspaper  in  America.  The  News  Letter  was 
printed  by  Bartholomew  Green  on  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  but  was 
published  and  edited  by  a  Scotsman,  John  Campbell,  who  came  to 
Boston  in  1692. 

Campbell  began  by  writing  in  long-hand  a  sort  of  semi-public 
letter  which,  as  post-master  of  Boston,  he  dispatched  to  officials  in 
other  Colonial  Towns  with  the  purpose  of  having  them  posted  so  that 
they  could  be  read  widely.  They  were  really  newsy  collections  of 
short,  pithy  items  and  found  to  be  so  valuable  that  the  demand  for 
them  reached  such  proportions  that  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  the 
printing-press.  Thus  was  the  Boston  News  Letter  born.  A  half  folio 
sheet,  7  by  1 1  R>,  printed  on  both  sides,  it  was  offered  for  sale  on 
advance  subscription  basis  and  offered  to  print  advertisements  “.  .  . 

at  a  Reasonable  Rate;  from  twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillings,  and  not  to 
exceed  .  .  .” 

Very  different  from  modern  news  practice  was  Campbell’s  style. 
He  tells  of  a  suicide  and  concludes  by  saying  “.  .  .  She  was 

esteemed  to  be  a  person  of  a  Pious  and  Sober  Conversation :  And  we 
hope  the  Inserting  of  such  an  awful  Providence  here  may  not  be 
offensive,  but  rather  a  Warning  to  all  others  to  watch  against  the 
wiles  of  our  Grand  Adversary.”  But  he  did  have  a  sense  of  news 
values.  When,  on  June  30,  1704,  six  pirates  were  executed  in  Boston, 
Campbell  gave  a  half  of  his  next  issue  to  a  description  of  the  event 
(then  an  execution  was  a  sort  of  public  holiday).  And  Campbell 
could  also  dip  his  pen  into  vitriol  as  well  as  ink.  For  example,  when 
in  1719,  Campbell  was  removed  from  his  job  as  postmaster  and  the 
new  appointee,  William  Brooker,  started  a  rival  paper,  The  Boston 
Gazette ,  Campbell  wrote,  “I  pity  the  readers  of  the  new  paper;  its 
sheets  smell  stronger  of  beer  than  of  midnight  oil.  It  is  not  reading 
fit  for  people.” 

When  Campbell  died  in  1728,  he  was  an  honored  man.  His  paper 
had  passed  in  1723  to  Bartholomew  Green  who  in  turn  passed  it  in 
1733  to  John  Draper.  In  1762,  Draper’s  son  Richard  became  publisher, 
who  changed  its  name  to  the  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter  and  New 
England  Chronicle  at  first  and  then  to  the  Massachusetts  Gazette. 
In  1768,  Draper  took  over  the  Boston  Post  Boy  and  ran  it  together 
with  the  Gazette  to  make  what  is  known  as  the  Siamese  Twins.  This 
combination  endured  until  1769  when  only  the  News  Letter  was  retained. 
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It  continued  until  late  in  1775  under  the  editorship  of  John  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Draper.  Then,  for  the  few  months,  until  the  British 
evacuated  Boston  in  1776,  Howe  ran  it  alone.  The  departure  of  the 
Army  was  the  end  of  the  News  Letter.  It  was  a  Tory  paper  and 
became  known  among  patriots  as  the  Court  Gazette.  Once  the  force 
of  the  Crown  was  withdrawn,  the  News  Letter  naturally  did  not  dare 
continue. 

Meanwhile,  other  papers  had  been  prospering.  While  Brooker  was 
Boston’s  postmaster,  The  Boston  Gazette  was  printed  by  James 
Franklin,  brother  of  Benjamin.  When  politics  shifted  the  postmaster¬ 
ship,  Franklin  lost  his  job  and,  in  retaliation  started  the  New  England 
Courant  on  August  7,  1721.  From  the  beginning  the  Courant  was  in 
hot  water.  In  a  sense,  very  limited,  it  might  be  called  a  “yellow 
journal.”  Franklin  fought  enthusiastically  with  the  government  and 
with  the  clergy.  He  bitterly  opposed  the  Reverend  Increase  Mather 
over  Mather’s  championship  of  vaccination  for  small-pox.  Mather 
spiritedly  replied,  via  the  columns  of  the  Gazette ,  and  the  exchanges  are 
still  vivid  now,  two  centuries  later. 

Franklin  rashly  dared  to  criticize  the  government  and  struggled 
valiantly  but  hopelessly.  Ben  Franklin’s  autobiography  has  made  the 
story  of  the  conflict  very  well  known,  including  the  trick  by  which 
James  evaded  the  order  of  the  Governor  to  cease  printing  the  Courant 
by  making  Ben  the  publisher.  Ben  says,  “A  very  flimsy  scheme  it  was; 
however,  it  was  immediately  executed,  and  the  paper  was  printed 
accordingly,  under  my  name  for  several  months.”  The  few  months 
ran  their  course  and  in  1727,  the  Courant  expired.  What  is  significant 
about  the  business  is  not  the  trickery  but  the  fact  that  the  struggle 
was  the  first  symptom  of  the  beginnings  of  the  ideal  of  a  free  press — 
that  is,  a  press  unrestricted  by  government,  whatever  pressure  of 
advertising  may  be. 

Besides  the  News  Letter,  the  Gazette  and  the  Courant,  the  other 
newspapers  of  Massachusetts  up  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  include : 
Boston  Weekly  Journal,  1727-,  Boston  Rehearsal,  1 73 1  ;  Boston  Post 
Boy,  1734;  Boston  Evening  Post,  1735;  Boston  Independent  Adver¬ 
tiser,  1748;  Boston  Chronicle,  1767;  Essex  Gazette  of  Salem,  1768; 
the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  Boston,  1770;  the  Essex  Journal  of  New¬ 
bury  port,  1773;  the  Continental  Journal  of  Boston,  1776;  the  Boston 
Independent  Ledger,  1778;  the  Springfield  Advertiser,  1782;  and  the 
Worcester  Massachusetts  Herald,  1783. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  none  of  these  papers  were  consistently 
profitable.  In  fact,  most  of  them  were  supported  at  a  loss.  Paper 
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was  expensive,  types  and  presses  had  to  be  imported  from  Europe ; 
circulations  were  small,  seldom  in  excess  of  1,000;  advertisements 
were  not  numerous  and  more  often  not  paid  for  than  paid.  Indeed, 
most  papers  were  published  more  or  less  as  side  lines  of  established 
printing  offices.  For  example,  Daniel  Fowle  of  the  Independent 
Advertiser  printed  and  sold  books  and  pamphlets  and  did  job  press 
work.  And  Thomas  Fleet,  of  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  was  another 
publisher  with  his  paper  as  an  extra  source  of  income.  Fleet’s  most 
famous  book  is  said  to  be  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  allegedly  written 
by  his  mother-in-law,  Elizabeth  Vergoose.  And  still  other  paper  offices 
were  retail  stationers  who  sold  paper,  ink,  sealing-wax,  pens,  hour¬ 
glasses,  mathematical  instruments  and  many  other  things,  as  in  the 
modern  “drug”  store. 

From  the  Revolution  to  Modern  Times 

The  first  generation  following  the  Revolution  was  a  time  of  great 
struggle  for  newspapers.  On  the  one  hand,  economic  conditions  made 
their  lives  precarious;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  period  when  all 
American  institutions  were  being  established,  many  of  the  now  com¬ 
monly  accepted  conditions  of  journalism  were  the  subject  of  bitter 
controversy,  not  only  among  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments 
and  the  papers,  but  among  the  papers  themselves. 

Boston  papers  played  a  part  in  at  least  two  of  these  major  deter¬ 
minations. 

First,  there  was  the  attempt  of  the  Federal  Government  to  muzzle 
the  press  by  means  of  an  extension  of  the  infamous  alien  and  sedition 
laws  in  1798.  One  section  of  the  law  provided  penalties  for  any  persons 
publishing  any  .  .  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writings  against 

the  United  States  Government  .  .  .”  The  wording  could  be 

liberally  interpreted  by  the  Federal  authorities  as  a  barrier  against 
any  newspaper  criticism  and  several  newspaper  proprietors  were  actually 
punished  for  publishing  what  today  would  be  regarded  as  very  con¬ 
servative  news  and  editorial  opinion.  In  Boston,  the  Chronicle  was 
attacked  by  the  Government.  Abijah  Adams,  styled  bookkeeper,  was 
made  the  goat  and  given  30  days  in  jail  for  libeling  the  government. 
The  publisher,  Thomas  Adams,  was  sick  in  bed  at  the  time.  This 
activity  was  carried  on  by  Boston’s  own  President  Adams  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  election  of  1800  replaced  Adams  with  Jefferson  who, 
at  first,  was  more  liberal  towards  the  press. 

Perhaps  because  of  this  situation,  certainly  out  of  it,  came  the  first 
great  development  of  the  papers.  Before,  a  newspaper  was  generally 
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merely  a  side  line  for  a  printer.  After  the  war  and  during  the  struggle 
for  freedom  of  the  press,  publishers  saw  the  need  of  good  editorial 
direction  and  accordingly  hired  professional  writers  to  edit  the  papers 
and  to  write  for  them.  Thus  the  papers  began  to  definitely  seek  to 
mould  public  opinion,  first  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation  and  then 
as  a  means  of  conducting  the  ever  increasing  business  of  influencing 
votes. 

All  this  is  illustrated  right  in  the  Massachusetts  Stamp  Act,  so 
called,  passed  by  the  General  Court  March  18,  1785  which,  among 
other  things  taxed  each  paper  “two-third  of  a  penny.”  Doubtless 
this  tax  was  merely  a  strong  essay  in  raising  necessary  revenue  but  the 
papers  all  considered  that  it  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and,  raising  the  banner  of  the  hated  stamp  tax  of  former 
days,  bitterly  hammered  the  politicians.  The  Massachusetts  Centinel 
in  particular  led  in  denunciation.  And,  among  other  sheets,  the  Boston 
Gazette  was  outstanding  for  bitterness.  The  General  Court  was 
astonished  at  the  furor  and  power  of  the  press  and  on  July  2nd,  the 
same  year,  repealed  the  tax. 

However,  with  more  hope  than  judgment,  the  Court  substituted 
a  tax  of  six  pence  on  each  advertisement  inserted.  This  tax  was  not 
so  hateful  as  the  first,  possibly  since  it  could  not  be  called  a  stamp 
tax,  but  it  naturally  cut  down  the  volume  of  advertising  and  all  the 
papers  hated  it.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  actually  suspended  publication, 
alleging  that  the  tax  drove  it  out  of  business.  However,  lacking  a 
bar  with  erudition  sufficient  to  obtain  injunctions  against  the  tax,  some 
papers  managed  to  evade  the  tax  by  various  means — such  as  that  of 
the  Boston  Gazette  which  ran  what  amounted  to  an  advertisement  in 
this  manner,  “.  .  .  We  forbear  publishing  (the  fact)  that  Bibles, 

Testaments,  Psalters,  Spelling-Books,  Primers,  Almanacks,  &c.  besides 
Stationery  and  all  kinds  of  Blanks,  may  be  had  at  No.  42,  Cornhill 
.  .  .”  This  evasion,  and  the  small  actual  profit  from  the  tax;  soon 
led  the  General  Court  to  reconsider  and  early  in  1788  the  tax  was 
repealed.  At  once  the  Massachusetts  Spy  reappeared,  rejoicing  that 
Constitutional  Liberty  .  .  .”  had  been  restored  to  the 

State  and  praying  “.  .  .  that  Freedom  of  the  Press,  on  which 

depends  the  Freedom  of  the  People,  may,  in  the  United  States  ever  be 
guarded  with  a  watchful  eye,  and  defended  from  Shackles  of  every 
form  and  shape,  until  the  trump  of  the  Celestial  Messenger  shall 
announce  the  final  dissolution  of  all  things.” 

Another  feature  of  these  early  years  in  the  Republic  was  the 
beginning  of  daily  papers.  Massachusetts  was  not  the  first  to  have 
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such;  Philadelphia  enjoying  that  distinction,  but  on  October  6,  1796, 
a  Boston  daily  began  publication — the  Polar  Star  and  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser.  John  Burke,  a  fugitive  from  British  wrath  in  Ireland, 
was  the  editor.  He  was  not  a  quiet  soul  and  soon  became  very 
unpopular,  particularly  because  of  his  open  criticism  of  the  personalities 
and  habits  and  practices  of  brother  editors.  In  1797  his  brief  sun 
set  and  he  removed  himself  to  New  York. 

Of  much  greater  importance,  indeed  of  national  significance,  was 
the  Massachusetts  Centinel  and  the  Republican  Journal,  founded  on 
March  24,  1784  by  Benjamin  Russell.  Russell  intended  a  really  newsy 
paper  and  put  his  ideas  into  practice,  dramatizing  the  ordinary  news 
of  the  day  and  beginning  the  modern  habit  of  “playing  up”  an  item 
of  news  with  large  and  noticeable  type  heads  and  emphasizing  special 
pieces  by  the  use  of  illustration.  The  paper  prospered  and  Russell 
became  a  very  influential  editor;  his  work  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  was  very  important  and  the  voice  of  the  Centinel  was 
eagerly  listened  to  upon  all  controversies  of  the  moment.  For  example, 
it  was  Russell  who  figured  so  largely  in  the  fight  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Federalists  for  the  control  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1811,  the  Republican  Party  carried  the  State.  To  retain  control, 
the  party  proceeded  to  re-divide  the  political  divisions  of  the  State  so  as 
to  divide  Federalist  strength  and  concentrate  Republican  power.  Russell 
opposed  the  business  and,  for  use  in  one  of  his  editions,  prepared  a 
map  of  Essex  County,  coloring  the  map  so  that  the  senatorial  districts 
became  clear.  Gazing  at  the  drawing,  Russell’s  artists  sketched  in  a 
head  and  tail  to  the  figure  and  said  it  looked  like  a  salamander. 
Russell  looked  a  moment  and  then  said,  “No,  it  looks  like  a  Gerry¬ 
mander,”  thus  playing  with  the  name  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  then  the 
Republican  Governor.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  who  relates  this 
incident  in  his  book,  Reminiscences  remarks,  “The  word  became  a 
proverb,  and,  for  many  years,  was  in  popular  use  among  the  Federalists 
as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  Legislature,  which  had  distinguished  itself 
by  this  act  of  political  turpitude.” 

Still  another  incident  is  needed  to  illustrate  Russell’s  character,  for 
he  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  first  real  newspaperman  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  When  the  United  States  first  began  business,  the  nation 
was  bankrupt  and  remained  so  for  some  time.  Feeling  that  the  news¬ 
papers  should  help  out,  Russell  offered  to  publish  at  his  own  expense 
all  the  laws  and  related  business  of  Congress.  Towards  the  end  of 
Washington’s  term,  the  United  States  Treasury  asked  Russell  for  a 
bill.  Russell  replied  by  sending  a  receipted  bill  to  the  Capital  for 
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$7,000.  Washington  learned  of  it  and  is  alleged  to  have  demurred  and 
ordered  that  Russell  be  sent  a  check  for  the  money. 

When  Adams  followed  Washington,  Russell  supported  the  unpopular 
Quincite  and  found  it  advisable  to  change  his  paper’s  name  from 
Republican  Journal  to  the  Massachusetts  Federalist.  Later,  as  such 
a  Federalist  organ,  Russell  was  obliged  to  support  Madison,  changing 
his  name  again  to  the  Columbian  Centinel.  As  Federalism  declined,  so  did 
Russell’s  power  and,  in  1828,  he  retired.  His  paper  continued  to  exist 
for  some  time  but,  finally,  in  1840  was  absorbed  by  the  Boston  Daily 

A  dvertiser. 

Another  paper  which  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  absorbed  at  the 
same  time  was  the  New  England  Palladium,  formerly  the  Massachusetts 
Mercury  founded  in  1793.  The  Palladium  will  be  best  remembered 
not  for  itself  but  for  one  man  which  it  employed,  Henry  Ingraham 
Blake.  Blake  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  first  news  reporter  in  the 
American  style.  Instead  of  sitting  snug  before  the  office  fire  and 
writing  whatever  news  chance  or  special  interests  presented  for  publica¬ 
tion,  Blake  began  the  practice  of  going  out  and  getting  news  as  it 
happened.  His  particular  forte  was  marine  news.  Other  papers  were 
content  to  gather  news  from  incoming  ships  within  a  day  or  two 
of  their  actual  docking;  Blake  sat  himself  down  in  a  row  boat  and, 
whatever  the  weather,  pulled  out  into  the  harbor  to  meet  the  ships 
coming  in.  As  the  ship  docked,  he  would  leap  ashore  and  dash  for 
the  composing  room  and  set  his  story  right  in  type  and,  when  he 
had  his  stick  filled,  would  stop  the  presses,  if  they  happened  to  be 
rolling,  insert  his  story,  and  start  them  all  over  again. 

Although  not  strictly  a  newspaper,  and  although  the  story  has  often 
been  told,  mention  needs  to  be  made  of  the  Liberator.  Edited  by  the 
fanatical  abolitionist,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Liberator  first 
appeared  January  1,  1831  and  continued  to  amuse,  infuriate  and  inspire 
Boston  until  its  last  issue,  December  29,  1865.  Garrison  was  probably 
as  fearless  a  man  as  ever  sat  in  an  editorial  chair.  His  story  does 
not  belong  here;  he  was  a  propagandist,  not  a  newspaper  man  but  his 
influence  was  very  great  among  newspaper  men  and  it  was  through 
the  columns  of  the  nation’s  real  newspapers,  which  criticized  him, 
supported  him  and  damned  him  that  Garrison’s  influence  really 
accomplished  what  the  Liberator  is  usually  credited  with  doing. 

Half  a  year  before  the  Liberator  appeared,  the  first  of  the  few 
great  Boston  papers  still  being  published  (December,  1937)  was 
founded.  This  paper  is  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  which  appeared 
July  24,  1830  under  the  name  of  the  Daily  Evening  Transcript  and 
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under  the  leadership  of  Lynde  M.  Walter.  After  being  published  for 
three  days,  publication  was  suspended  until  August  27th.  Since  then, 
the  Transcript  has  appeared  each  week  day  without  fail.  The  Trans¬ 
script  has  been  called  the  first  penny  paper.  While  it  was  not  sold  on 
the  streets  at  a  penny,  it  was  possible  to  buy  a  year’s  issue  of  some 
300  copies,  Sunday  s  and  holiday’s  being  excluded,  for  four  dollars  a 
year  payable  in  advance.  While  the  present  day  paper  has  been 
described  as  the  last  stronghold  of  Republicanism”  and  such  things 
as  the  “ultimate  organ  of  conservatism,”  the  Transcript  was  not  always 
either  Republican  or  conservative.  It  was,  in  fact,  liberal  and  practically 
what  is  described  as  “independent”  today,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
life.  It  was  not  abolitionist — but  it  published  articles  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  It  was  not  “yellow”  but  it  published  police  court  news. 
In  the  main,  it  was  a  sober,  dignified,  respectable  sheet,  worthy  of  the 
confidence  it  enjoyed  for  so  many  generations  and  today  worthy  of 
far  greater  public  support  than  its  circulation,  compared  to  that  of 
more  popular  papers,  indicates.  For  what  it  may  be  worth,  the  writer 
can  remark  that  out  of  hundreds  of  items  written  for  the  Transcript 
in  more  than  ten  years  past,  a  single  idea  has  never  been  altered  by 
the  Transcript  editors. 

If  the  Transcript  started  the  penny  press,  the  penny  press  actually 
arrived  in  Boston  August  26,  1833,  with  the  Daily  Penny  Post,  sold 
on  the  streets  for  a  cent.  It  was  followed  on  March  13,  1834,  by 
the  12  o'clock  News,  which  appeared  more  or  less  promptly  each 
day  at  noon.  It  was  at  first  a  popular  paper  but  it  soon  yielded 
to  the  fatal  fascination  of  Boston  and  become  a  high-brow  literary 
sheet  with  reduced,  if  exclusive,  patronage.  From  an  unimportant 
sheet,  the  Boston  Daily  Times,  a  group  of  printers  resigned  to  start  a 
morning  paper  of  their  own  in  1844,  a  paper  called  the  American 
Eagle.  This  sheet,  an  organ  of  the  so-called  Native  American  Party, 
was  scheduled  for  an  early  and  painful  demise  when  new  blood  took 
hold  and  started  an  evening  issue  of  independent  politics  on  August 
13,  1846  under  the  name  of  the  Evening  Herald.  Shortly,  it  took  over 
the  Eagle's  morning  issue  and  published  both  morning  and  evening  editions 
of  the  Herald.  This  Boston  paper  known  as  the  Morning  Herald, 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Boston  Morning  Herald,  an  older 
paper  under  the  leadership  of  William  B.  English. 

With  the  founding  of  the  Transcript  and  such  other  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  papers  as  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the  Boston 
Herald;  the  middle  period  of  Massachusetts  journalism  comes  to  an 
end.  From  single  page  weeklies,  dailies  had  developed;  from  a  gagged 
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press,  published  only  by  the  permission  of  the  governmental  authorities, 
a  vigorous  informed  and  courageous  fourth  estate  had  grown,  able  and 
eager  to  mould  public  opinion ;  and  from  papers  published  by  printers 
as  mere  side-lines,  great  papers  edited  by  able  journalists  and  written 
by  genuine  reporters  who  went  out  to  get  the  news  had  appeared. 
Journalism  as  a  business  and  as  a  profession  was  established;  the 
modern  day  was  beginning. 

A  few  statistics  show  the  change.  The  United  States  Post  Office 
reported  that,  of  July  i,  1839,  Boston  had  65  newspapers  and 
periodicals  and  the  entire  Commonwealth,  including  Boston,  124.  In 
1776,  the  State  had  but  seven  newspapers;  in  1810,  32;  in  1828,  78 
and  in  1840,  91.  Just  for  comparison,  in  1935,  Massachusetts  had 
559  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

Modern  Times 

As  a  means  of  presenting  modern  newspapers,  those  from  about 
1850  to  1936,  the  method  most  suitable  to  the  present  purpose  is  to 
discuss  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  journals.  It  is  patently 
impossible  to  do  otherwise — there  are  too  many  papers  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  for  any  detailed  treatment. 

In  a  large  degree,  Massachusetts  journalism  is  Boston  journalism 
and,  in  onlv  a  slightly  smaller  degree,  Boston  papers  are  also  the 
papers  of  New  England,  save  for  few  great  sheets  in  Providence, 
Hartford,  Manchester  and  Portland — and  even  they  find  the  pace 
set  for  them  by  Boston — even  as  Boston  more  or  less  follows  New 
York  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Other  than  the  Boston  papers,  perhaps  only  one  has  ever  been  really 
important.  That  one  was  the  Springfield  Republican,  for  generations 
one  of  the  great  papers  not  only  of  the  Commonwealth  but  of  the 
nation.  Really  the  organ  of  a  small  town  during  its  days  of  splendor, 
the  Republican  rose  to  a  position  equalled  only  by  a  handful  of  large 
city  dailies. 

Samuel  Bowles,  I,  started  the  Republican  on  September  8,  182^. 
He  came  up  the  Connecticut  River  from  Hartford  with  his  wife  and  his 
type  and  a  small  press.  On  March  27,  1844,  the  paper  began  to  print  as 
a  daily  and  very  soon  climbed  to  the  heights.  Samuel  Bowles,  II, 
was  the  great  man  of  the  paper — and  of  American  journalism  as 
well,  comparable  to  Greeley  and  Dana  and  Bennett.  His  expressed 
ideal  for  the  Republican  is  still  mighty  good  journalistic  practice;  he 
believed  his  paper  “.  .  .  should  stand  firmly  in  the  possession  of 

powers  of  its  own ;  that  it  should  be  concerned  with  the  passing  and 
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not  with  the  past;  that  it  should  perfectly  reflect  its  age,  and  yet 
should  be  itself  no  mere  reflection  .  .  .  that  should  teach  without 

assuming  the  manners  of  an  instructor,  and  should  command  the 
coming  times  with  a  voice  that  had  still  no  sound  but  its  echo  of  the 
present.”  Samuel  Bowles,  III,  continued  the  tradition  and  the  paper 
waxed  great,  its  reputation  reaching  its  zenith  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century.  Also  of  importance  was  its  service  as  a  training 
school  for  journalists  who  practiced  their  profession  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union. 

In  Boston,  pi  obably  the  most  dignified  paper  is  the  Transcript. 
In  many  ways,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  Springfield  Republican. 
Among  them  is  the  fact  that  it  remained,  until  very  recently,  in 
the  hands  of  one  family.  Almost  alone  among  city  dailies,  it  has 
resisted  the  trend  towards  sensationalism  and,  while  its  circulation  is 
comparatively  small,  its  influence  is  very  great.  Down  through  its 
10/  years,  it  has  maintained  the  same  high  standards  with  which  it 
began,  never  a  crusader,  never  yellow,  it  has  soberly  continued  its 
cultured  way,  making  itself  the  organ  of  what  is  known  as  Boston 
Brahminism.  The  alleged  remark  of  a  servant  to  the  master  of  a 
Back  Bay  establishment,  with  whom  reporters  of  several  Boston  papers 
simultaneously  sought  an  interview,  is  classic  and  significant.  The 
servant,  reporting  upstairs  that  reporters  were  in  waiting  said,  “There 
ai  e  four  reporters  down  stairs,  sir,  and  a  gentleman  from  the 
Transcript .  Probably,  the  T  ranscript  is  better  known  for  its  literary 
page  than  for  any  other  feature;  under  a  half-century  of  direction 
of  its  literary  editor,  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Edgett,  the  Transcript  book  section 
has  a  very  wide  following.  In  1936,  the  ownership  of  the  Transcript 
suffered  its  first  major  change  but  the  same  policies  are  being  continued 
in  Boston’s  oldest  paper. 

Directly  opposed  to  the  Transcript  in  policy  are  William  Randolph 
Hearst’s  three  papers.  These  are  the  Advertiser,  the  Record  and  the 
American  the  first  only  a  Sunday  paper,  the  second  a  morning  paper, 
published  really  the  evening  before  date,  and  the  American,  an  evening 
paper.  All  three  are  old  and  distinguished  journals,  all  three  have 
suffered  a  profound  change.  The  Advertiser,  started  March  3,  1813, 
wras  the  first  daily  paper  of  importance  in  New  England  and  for 
nearly  a  century  stood  among  the  best  journals  in  the  world,  keen, 
dignified  and  scholarly,  employing  such  men  as  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
When  Hearst  acquired  it,  he  transformed  it  into  a  tabloid  for  a  time, 
and  then,  made  it  into  a  Sunday  paper  with  a  tremendous  circulation, 
alleged  to  be  the  largest  in  New  England.  The  Record  took  the 
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place  of  the  Advertiser  as  the  morning  tabloid.  The  American,  also 
transformed,  is  really  an  exasperating  sheet.  It  exhibits,  from  time 
to  time,  a  most  commendable  editorial  policy,  progressive  and  liberal  to 
a  splendid  degree,  and  then,  suddenly,  reverses  itself.  In  its  handling 
of  news  it  is  frequently  as  sensational  and  unhappy  as  all  the  devices 
of  modern  typography  make  possible.  Yet,  it  enjoys  a  very  large 
circulation,  evidently  meeting  the  wants  of  large  numbers  of  citizens. 

The  Post ,  Boston’s  only  great  paper  with  but  a  single  edition,  a 
morning  publication,  also  has  a  huge  circulation.  Started  as  an  organ 
of  the  Democratic  Party  November  9,  1831,  at  about  the  same  time 
the  short-lived  Boston  Atlas  was  made  the  Whig  organ,  the  Post 
proved  very  successful,  developing  an  independent  position  and  a 
rather  ethical  policy.  After  a  somewhat  erratic  financial  career,  it  was 
purchased  in  May,  1875  by  the  Reverend  E.  D.  Winslow,  a  religious 
journal  editor,  who  wanted  to  make  the  Post  a  moral  daily.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow  allegedly  committed  a  forgery  in  the  purchase 
and  soon  fled  America.  And  then  the  Post  was  taken  over  by  Edward 
A.  Grozier,  a  product  of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Grozier,  and  his  family, 
have  continued  to  control  the  Post  but  have  made  it  over  into  a  sheet 
known  as  the  Pulitzer  type.  It  is  very  successful  financially  if  utterly 
different  than  it  was  originally. 

Between  the  Transcript  and  the  Hearst  papers,  stand  two  of 
Boston’s  great  papers — the  Globe  and  the  Herald-Traveler.  The  Globe 
is  the  crystallization  of  the  genius  of  the  late  General  Charles  H. 
Taylor.  The  Globe  was  started  March  4th,  1872,  as  a  morning  paper, 
under  the  editorship  of  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  From  the  first,  the  paper 
lost  money,  about  $200  a  day.  To  save  their  investment,  the  owners 
looked  about  for  an  energetic  young  man  to  take  hold  of  their  venture. 
General  Taylor,  then  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
offered  the  job  in  June,  1873.  He  refused.  In  August  he  was  again 
approached  and  he  consented  to  fill  in  until  a  better  man  could  be 
found.  No  better  man  was  ever  found.  For  several  years,  the 
General  was  only  one  step  ahead  of  the  sheriff,  keeping  going  day 
by  day.  One  by  one  the  backers  of  the  Globe  withdrew  until  only 
Eben  D.  Jordan,  merchant  genius  of  Boston’s  great  department  store, 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  remained.  Henry  L.  Pierce,  of  the  Walter 
Baker  chocolate  enterprise,  was  another  of  many  business  men  who 
loaned  the  General  money,  loans  to  Taylor,  not  to  his  paper. 
Eventually,  the  tide  turned  and  the  General  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  paper  become  a  great  and  prosperous  daily 
The  General  was  a  pioneer  of  the  new  type  of  journalism  which  is 
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now  the  established  American  journalistic  practice.  He  “played  up 
crime  and  began  the  regular  use  of  heavy  headlines.  More  than  that, 
he  wanted  the  Globe  to  be  “a  letter  from  home”  to  its  readers.  His 
ideal  was  to  have  every  Globe  reader  find  his  name  in  the  paper  at 
least  once  a  year  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  reporters  in  the  early 
years  to  get  the  name  of  everyone  who  attended  every  dance  or 
dinner  in  Boston.  Soon,  as  the  Globe’s  circulation  passed  into  six 
figures  and  climbed  to  better  than  300,000  this  became  impossible  but 
still  the  Globe  remained  a  “home  town  paper.”  One  of  its  features 
has  been  the  Uncle  Dudley — the  leading  editorial  each  day.  This  is 
a  sort  of  trade  mark  used  not  by  one  editorial  writer  but  by  several 
who  write  them  from  time  to  time.  These  editorials  have  always  been 
scholarly  and  seldom  controversial. 

The  policy  of  the  Globe  was  best  expressed  by  the  General  himself. 
Shortly  before  his  death  in  1921  (the  family,  now  in  the  third 
generation,  has  continued  to  control  the  paper)  he  hired  the  writer  as  a 
reporter.  The  General  always  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  his  employees 
and  called  the  writer  into  his  office  and  spoke  of  his  ideals  for  the 
Globe.  These  ideals  he  himself  wrote  down  earlier:  “My  aim  has 
been  to  make  the  Globe  a  cheerful,  attractive  and  useful  newspaper 
that  would  enter  the  home  as  a  kindly,  helpful  friend  of  the  family. 
My  temperament  has  always  led  me  to  dwell  on  the  virtues  of  men 
and  institutions  rather  than  upon  their  faults  and  limitations.  My 
disposition  has  always  been  to  build  up  rather  than  to  join  in  tearing 
down.  My  ideal  for  the  Globe  has  always  been  that  it  should  help 
men,  women  and  children  to  get  some  of  the  sunshine  of  life,  to  be  a 
little  better  and  happier  because  of  the  Globe.”  Such  was  and  is  the 
Globe. 

The  Herald,  a  morning  paper,  and  the  Traveler,  an  evening- 
paper,  are  competitors  of  the  morning  and  evening  issues  of  the  Globe. 
Its  present  marriage  was  consummated  in  1912  when  the  two  historic 
journals  were  joined  to  make  a  very  strong  paper.  The  Herald, 
nearly  80  years  of  age,  has  passed  through  many  ups  and  downs  but 
has  consistently  maintained  a  conservative  attitude.  Two  of  its  more 
recent  editors,  John  Holmes  and  Robert  Lincoln  O  Brien,  have  been 
men  of  outstanding  ability.  The  Traveler,  also  a  sheet  of  geneiations 
of  tradition,  founded  in  1824,  differs  considerably  in  character  from  the 
Herald,  being  light  where  the  latter  is  heavy,  liberal  where  the  latter 
is  conservative,  sensational  where  the  other  is  sober.  Together  however, 
they  meet  the  needs  of  a  very  wide  circulation  and  offer  advertisers 
a  remarkable  market — a  fact  which  contributes  to  present  financial 
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stability.  It  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  Herald-Traveler 
that  they  moved  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade,  into  a  handsome 
building  on  Mason  Street,  modern  in  every  detail,  built  expressly  for  a 
newspaper,  the  only  one  in  Boston.  It  is  a  tradition  that  it  is  suicidal  for 
a  paper  to  leave  the  building  where  it  was  founded.  The  Post,  the 
Globe  and  the  Transcript  all  remain  about  where  they  started,  spreading 
out  on  all  sides  and  digging  down  into  the  ground  and  adding  new 
stories  to  old  buildings  as  more  room  became  imperative  as  circulations 
grew,  but  the  hearts  of  the  three  papers  still  beat  in  the  same  old 
dingy  rooms  where  the  first  pulse  was  created.  Only  the  Herald- 
Traveler  has  flouted  the  tradition  among  the  big  Boston  papers. 

In  the  above  descriptions  it  must  not  be  read  that  the  old  line  of 
Boston  papers  have  not  changed  and  are  not  changing ;  they  have 
and  are.  Only  a  few  generations  ago,  journalism  was  a  profession; 
now  it  is  a  business.  Where  once  a  paper  concerned  itself  with  news 
now  advertising  is  the  vital  thing;  the  counting  room  has  overthrown 
the  editorial  room.  Circulations  must  be  built  up,  bigger  and  bigger 
ever  so  that  more  and  more  advertising  may  be  obtained.  And  so, 
at  the  expense  of  dignity,  the  Boston  papers  grow,  reaching  out  into 
the  country  towns  for  circulation,  driving  out  the  smaller  papers 
gradually.  In  Massachusetts  today,  the  small  town  paper  is  a  vanish¬ 
ing  animal,  only  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Springfield,  Worcester, 
Greenfield,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Haverhill,  Salem,  Newburyport,  New 
Bedford,  and  Fall  River  are  dailies  flourishing — and  some  of  them  are 
not  happy  about  the  future. 

Fairly  in  the  midst  of  this  decline  in  the  numbers  of  papers  and 
the  standardized  development  of  a  few  great  Boston  sheets,  a  great 
journal  made  its  appearance.  To  some  minds,  it  is  not  a  newspaper 
at  all;  to  others  it  is  the  ideal  of  what  all  newspapers  should  be. 
This  paper  is  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  a  Boston  paper  which 
circulates  the  world  over.  It  was  established  in  1908  by  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  and  the  awed  journalists  of  Boston  gasped  when  they  heard  that 
the  floors  of  the  editorial  office  were  covered  with  Oriental  rugs  and 
that  smoking  and  swearing  were  sternly  prohibited.  How  could  a 
paper  be  got  out  without  nicotine  and  profanity,  let  alone  alcohol? 
Evidently  it  was  possible,  for  the  Monitor  has  prospered  mightily. 

Despite  its  name,  the  Monitor  is  not  chiefly  a  religious  paper;  it 
actually  prints  less  church  news  than  does  the  Transcript.  What  it  does 
do  is  publish  what  it  considers  significant  news.  Since  the  Monitor  is  not 
published  for  Boston  only  but  for  the  world,  it  is  edited  so  as  to  be 
readable  for  days  after  publication,  not  for  just  a  few  hours. 
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Consequently,  it  eliminates  all  trivial  business  and  all  items  which  are 
not  of  general  interest  beyond  New  England.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  Monitor  is  not  considered  a  real  newspaper.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  Monitor  does  not  publish  police  court  news,  stories  of 
crime,  sex,  society  gossip  or  even  accounts  of  disasters — unless  the 
consequences  are  such  as  to  influence  the  development  of  events  in 
general.  Mrs.  Eddy  said:  “The  object  of  the  Monitor  is  to 
injure  no  man,  but  to  bless  all  mankind.”  That  may  or  may  not 
be  news  but  the  Monitor  is  a  thriving  and  important  paper  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  will  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  contribution  of  Massachusetts  Journalism  to  the  world. 

Since  this  chapter  cannot  go  on  and  consider  other  papers  of  other 
cities,  this  section  must  end  here.  It  only  remains  to  list  a  few  other 
papers,  not  previously  mentioned  which  are  significant,  among  other 
things  for  their  age.  1  hese  must  include :  The  Greenfield  Gazette  and 
Courier,  1792;  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  1798;  the  Nantucket  Inquirer 
and  Mirror,  1821;  the  New  Bedford  Mercury,  1807;  the  Newburyport 
News,  1796;  the  Northampton  Hampshire  Gazette,  1783;  the  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  County  Eagle,  1789;  the  Plymouth  Old  Colony  Memorial, 
1822;  and  the  Worcester  Gazette,  1801. 

Magazines 

If  one  is  Boston  born,  there  is  one  magazine  which  partakes  still 
of  all  the  glory  and  glamour  of  the  Golden  Age  of  American 
Literature — those  halcyon  days  when  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott, 
Thoreau,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  all  the  rest,  lived  and  had 
their  being,  lived  and  walked  the  same  streets  and  Common  malls 
as  exist  today  and  had  their  pieces  published  in  the  same  magazine 
which  today  is  to  a  certain  type  of  writer  what  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  to  another.  The  magazine,  of  course,  is  the  Atlantic. 
Founded  in  1857,  the  Atlantic  has  mirrored  the  literary  condition  of 
New  England,  to  begin  with  and  now  of  America.  It  has  not 
maintained  its  first  glory — that  is  impossible,  since  the  glory  which  it 
reflected  has  gone  from  the  earth.  The  culture  it  mirrors  today 
is  of  a  different  kind  and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  different.  It  would  be  a 
rash  man  who  dare  evaluate  the  difference.  Taking  down  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  first  years,  and  experiencing  the  thrill  of  seeing 
Emerson  in  print,  in  the  same  print  in  which  the  piece  read  was 
beheld  for  the  first  time  by  the  world,  a  critic  is  bound  to  have  his 
judgment  warped.  The  present  day  Atlantic  gives  no  such  thrills  to 
the  contemporary  reader — perhaps  Emerson  gave  no  thrill  to  his  con- 
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temporaries.  They  in  large  part,  doubtless,  did  not  know  they  were 
reading  America’s  great  literature.  Perhaps  the  pieces  we  read  today 
will  provide  a  thrill  for  a  reader  a  century  later. 

Even  the  roster  of  the  editors  of  the  Atlantic  has  a  magical  ring. 
Listen :  James  Russell  Lowell,  James  Thomas  Fields,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Horace  Elisha  Scudder,  Walter  Hines 
Page,  Bliss  Perry,  Ellery  Sedgewick. 

Being  modern,  the  Atlantic  has  expanded.  The  first  expansion 
came  in  1896,  when  the  Atlantic  folks  took  over  the  House  Beautiful, 
originally  a  Chicago  magazine  but  really  developed  when  it  was 
resuscitated  by  Boston  air.  The  effect  of  its  publicity  given  to  really 
lovely  homes  is  too  well  recognized  to  require  comment.  The  second 
expansion  of  the  Atlantic  folks  was  not  so  happy.  This  came  in 
1919  when  the  Living  Age  was  acquired.  This  journal  was  founded 
in  1844  as  a  pirate,  a  periodical  which  thrived  because  it  was  filled 
with  the  best  pieces  published  in  European  papers,  pieces  clipped  and 
pasted  by  Dr.  Victor  H.  Clark  and  his  successors.  In  those  days, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  international  copyright.  The  lifting  of 
foreign  authors’  work  was  regarded  with  equanimity  and  not  as 
dishonest — possibly  because  it  worked  both  ways,  English  papers  lifting 
American  pieces.  When  international  copyright  arrived,  the  Living 
Age  fell  upon  lean  days  and  was  eventually  acquired  by  the  Atlantic 
and  flourished  for  a  time  as  a  magazine  of  translations  from  European 
and  Asiatic  sources.  However,  it  was  never  a  very  happy  undertaking 
and  in  1928,  the  Atlantic  sold  the  Living  Age  down  river  to  New  York. 

The  North  American  Review  was  the  other  magazine  which 
flourished  in  Boston  during  what  is  known  as  the  Golden  Age.  A 
magazine  of  opinion,  in  contrast  to  the  Atlantic’s  literary  excellence, 
it  enjoyed  its  hey-day  under  editors  of  great  prominence  but,  as  social 
and  political  conditions  changed,  it  too  suffered  and  left  the  Atlantic 
alone.  Aesthetic  values  remain ;  politics  are  amorphous  to  begin  with 
and  shifting  sands  to  end  with. 

Another  magazine,  once  very  great  but  now  forgotten  excepting 
as  a  memory  among  men  now  middle  aged,  was  the  Youth’s  Companion. 
The  writer  can  well  remember  when  the  day  for  the  Companion’s 
arrival  was  a  red-letter  day,  indeed.  The  carrier  was  frenziedly  awaited, 
the  cover  ripped  from  magazine  and  then  long  hours  followed,  hours 
in  which  dinner  was  often  forgotten,  while  the  stories  enthralled  the  boy 
and  the  pages  of  lathe-work,  stamp-collecting,  printing  craftsmanship 
and  all  the  other  boyish  hobbies  had  their  turn.  For  a  mere  handful 
of  subscriptions,  the  publishers  dangled  golden  rewards  before  the 
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avid  eyes  of  its  followers  and  the  writer  made  his  commercial  debut, 
ringing  door  bells  to  pester  neighbors  to  subscribe  to  the  Companion 
so  that  he  might  win  a  magic  lantern,  a  printing  press,  a  sled, — any 
one  of  the  many  delectable  things. 

The  Companion  made  a  fortune  for  Daniel  Sharpe  Ford,  a  fortune 
memorialized  in  Ford  Hall  and  its  world  famous  Forum.  It  also 
gave  a  market  to  many  writers  now  famous  during  its  little  more 
than  a  century  of  enthusiasm.  It  had  its  beginning  in  1827,  one  of 
the  first  juvenile  magazines,  edited  to  appeal  to  boys  of  grammar 
and  high  school  age.  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  developed  it;  Ford 
magnified  it.  At  one  time  it  had  more  than  500,000  subscribers,  a 
very  great  circulation  for  the  times  and  the  species.  But,  evil  times 
befell  the  Companion.  In  1925,  it  was  sold  by  the  heirs  of  the 
publishers  to  the  Atlantic  family,  after  a  vain  effort  had  been  made 
to  change  it  so  as  to  appeal  to  more  mature  readers.  The  Atlantic 

sought  to  put  it  back  to  where  it  had  been  but  the  venture  was  not 

a  profitable  one  and  in  1929,  the  old  Companion  was  taken  over  by  the 
American  Boy — one  of  several  such  juveniles  which  have  come  up 
under  the  present  editorial  technique  and  profit  by  advertising  where 
once  they  thrived  from  subscriptions. 

To  close  this  sketchy  survey  of  Boston  magazines  of  a  general 
type,  two  others  cannot  be  neglected.  They  both  flourished  at  about 

the  same  time,  1890  to  1908.  The  first  was  the  New  England 

Magazine.  There  have  been  three  magazines  of  this  name  but  the 
one  under  consideration  was  the  only  one  of  considerable  importance. 
In  essence  it  was  a  historical  and  genealogical  periodical,  endeavoring 
to  gather  up  and  preserve  the  history  of  New  England  and  the 

development  of  the  families  who  had  their  roots  extending  back 
under  Colonial  and  Provincial  soils.  In  addition,  it  also  essayed  to 
interpret  and  crystallize  the  contemporary  Yankee  mind,  providing  what 
amounted  to  a  forum  in  which  talented  New  Englanders  could  express 
their  views.  Naturally,  although  of  considerable  excellence,  the  maga¬ 
zine  never  won  a  circulation  adequate  to  meet  its  expenses.  Intel¬ 
lectually,  it  was  successful;  financially,  it  was  a  failure.  Nevertheless, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  it  struggled  along  and  attracted  a  bright  array 
of  writing  talent — Edward  Everett  Hale,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  many  other  of  such 
caliber.  Its  great  editor  was  Edwin  D.  Meade,  a  gifted  editor  and  a 
competent  historian  who,  as  head  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Series 
project,  brought  out  200  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets,  those  excellent 
little  books  which  are  a  grand  repository  of  historical  facts  about 
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Boston’s  past.  Unfortunately,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  concerned 
the  magazine  could  not  perennially  resist  the  rising  tide  of  foreign-born 
citizens  who  began  to  dominate  much  of  New  England.  In  1909, 
the  New  England  Magazine  gave  up  and  is  now  only  of  concern  to 
the  historian  and  the  writer  seeking  authentic  material  with  which 
to  recreate  the  past. 

The  second  dead  magazine  was  the  Arena.  Radical  in  its  editorial 
policy  beyond  all  contemporaries,  it  fought  for  reforms  of  political 
and  social  abuses  and  was  instrumental  in  accomplishing  many  things 
which  are  now  accepted  as  ordained  by  even  ultra-conservatives. 
Among  its  editors,  who  supported  its  fevered  and  often  financially 
embarrassed  life,  were  Paul  Tyner,  B.  O.  Flower  and  John  C.  Redpath. 
By  1908,  the  resurgence  of  reform  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  began 
in  the  90’s  had  subsided  so  greatly  that  the  Arena  simply  could  not 
continue.  It  struggled  on  into  1909  and  then,  of  all  things,  was  merged 
with  the  orthodox  Christian  at  Work. 

Massachusetts,  even  from  the  earliest  days,  has  always  been 
dominated  by  religion.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  the  history  of  at 
least  the  first  two  of  its  three  centuries  of  being,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  religious  struggle.  Today,  the  struggle  no  longer  exists; 
the  religious  spirit  has  leaked  away  into  so  many  divers  and  sundry 
channels  that  conflict  is  impossible.  Naturally,  this  religious  atmosphere 
was  mirrored  in  the  many  religious  papers  published  within  the 
State — just  as  it  is  significant  today  that  the  number  of  such  papers 
is  much  smaller  than  used  to  be  the  case  and  that  some  of  them  are 
seeking  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions  by  including  secular 
matter  in  their  papers  and  soft-pedaling  the  pure  theological  sermoniz¬ 
ing  which  was  once  their  distinguishing  characteristic. 

1  he  dean  of  all  these  religious  papers  is  The  Congregationalist,  the 
weekly  organ  of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  has  been  regularly 
published  ever  since  1816  and,  while  the  church  of  which  it  is  the 
printed  tongue  no  longer  has  the  dominant  status  once  enjoyed,  it  is 
still  a  powerful  influence. 

The  second  oldest  is  the  Unitarian  weekly,  the  Christian  Register, 
founded  in  1821  and  at  one  time  the  spear  head  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Unitarians  and  their  mother  church,  the  Congregational. 
At  one  time,  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  the  editor  of  the  Register  and 
it  was  commonly  said  that  he  was  a  first-class  editor  spoiled  by  his 
deathless  longing  to  be  in  a  pulpit.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  pulpit, 
he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  wish  to  once  again  have  printers’ 
ink  on  his  fingers. 
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Third  in  line  in  point  of  age  is  Zion  s  Herald,  the  weekly  organ 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  founded  in  1823.  It  enjoys  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion,  perhaps  because  of  its  traditional  defense  of  liberalism  in 
leligious  and  secular  affairs.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Zion’s 
Herald  has  been  the  defender  of  the  underprivileged. 

Another  old  religious  paper,  now  flourishing  under  the  direction  of 
William,  Cardinal  O’Connell,  is  the  Pilot,  the  organ  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Boston  area.  It  began  its  century  in  1835  and 
has  enjoyed  able  editorial  direction,  including  the  services  of  James 
Jeffrey  Roche. 

Among  the  larger  religious  periodicals  of  the  present  are:  The 
Christian  Science  Journal,  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  World  of  the  Young  People's  Society  for  Christian 
Endeavor  :  the  Hibbert  Journal,  an  independent  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  quarterly;  the  Jewish  Advocate,  the  Missionary  Herald,  the 
Universalist  Leader  and  the  Women's  Missionary  Friend.  Some  of 
these  papers  enjoy  circulations  up  to  100,000;  others  are  not  so 
fortunate. 

Publishers  and  Book  Sellers 

To  a  writer,  the  publisher  is  some  sort  of  minor  divinity  who 
turns  script  into  print  and,  sometimes,  transmutes  the  print  into 
money  by  means  of  the  book-seller.  Thus,  both  publisher  and  book¬ 
seller  have  something  magical  about  them  to  the  writer.  And,  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  all  three  seem  to  be  at  least  a  little  removed, 
whether  above  or  below  does  not  matter,  the  ordinary  prose  of 
business.  Publishers’  offices  and  book-shops  thus  are  centers  of  no 
uncommon  interest. 

All  this  is  particularly  true  of  Boston  where,  although  much  of 
what  was  is  now  dusty  and  tarnished,  yet  at  least  two  publishers  and, 
perhaps,  a  half  dozen  book-stores  combine  the  traditions  of  com¬ 
paratively  great  age  with  the  money-making  efficiency  of  the  present. 

These  two  are  Little,  Brown  and  Company  and  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  There  are  other  firms  in  existence  today  as  general  book 
publishers  and  many,  many  more  have  had  their  day  and  vanished. 
Their  coming  and  going  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  two  major  firms 
above,  each  of  which  are  in  their  second  century  and,  if  external  indi¬ 
cations  mean  anything  at  all,  more  vigorous  and  prosperous  than  ever. 

Without  making  any  valuation  at  all,  Houghton  Mifflin  is  the 
more  widely  known  firm,  largely  because  as  the  publisher  of  most 
of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  the  rest,  the  house  bound 
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up  its  famous  authors  so  closely  as  to  identify  itself  with  them.  Also, 
for  many  years,  the  house  was  directly  connected  with  Boston’s 
most  famous  book  shop,  the  Old  Corner — meeting  place  of  literary 
lights  in  by-gone  years.  Houghton  and  Mifflin  have  passed  through  so 
many  partnerships  and  firm  names  that  it  is  idle  to  list  them  all. 
The  house  began  about  1828  and  the  title  pages  of  its  books  down 
through  the  years  bear  such  names  as  Ticknor  and  Fields,  Fields, 
Osgood  and  Company,  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Company  and,  finally, 
Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company — the  last  as  of  1880.  Closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  house  is  the  celebrated  Riverside  Press,  founded  by 
H.  O.  Houghton  in  1852,  probably  one  of  the  presses  which  has 
developed  American  printing  to  its  present  excellence.  The  Riverside 
Press  gave  Bruce  Rogers  his  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  dictatorship 
of  American  printing,  issuing  the  limited  editions  which  are  without 
equal  in  the  world  for  their  kind. 

Of  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  a  great  deal  could  be  written.  In 
fact,  both  of  these  Boston  houses  need  their  biographies  published. 
In  its  foundation,  the  house  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  in 
America;  it  reaches  back  nearly  160  years  to  Revolutionary  days. 
For  its  first  century,  the  firm  specialized  in  law  books,  being  the  leading 
American  publisher  of  such  works.  Thus,  due  to  this  exclusiveness 
it  did  not  gain  the  wide  following  that  Houghton  Mifflin  accomplished 
by  its  fiction.  But,  gradually,  the  firm  entered  the  general  field  and, 
in  1898  definitely  invaded  general  publishing  by  taking  over  the  firm 
of  Roberts  Brothers,  who  owned  the  copyrights  of  such  authors  as 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Emily  Dickinson  and  others 
such,  including  the  sterling  Balzac  and  Moliere  translations  of  Miss 
Wormely.  Recently,  the  house  also  publishes  the  books  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Company.  In  recent  years,  the  house  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  hit  upon  several  “best  sellers”  and  has  time  and  time  again  made 
publishing  history.  If  Winter  Comes  is  an  example.  But,  always, 
it  boasts  the  continued  sale  of  such  perennial  “best  sellers”  as 
Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations,  the  stories  of  Louisa  Alcott  and  the 
children’s  books  of  Thornton  Burgess.  Last  but  not  least,  is  the 
Boston  Cooking  School  Book  of  Miss  Farmer — a  book  of  steady  sale 
second  only  to  such  things  as  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare. 

Both  these  two  houses,  after  several  locations,  are  now  settled  in 
historic  houses  and  sites.  Houghton  Mifflin  facing  the  Common  just 
around  the  corner  from  the  Park  Street  Church,  Brimstone  Corner, 
and  Little  Brown  next  to  the  State  House,  in  a  lovely  old  house  at 
the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Joy. 
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As  Boston  is  not  only  the  Hub  of  Culture  but  also  the  Hub  of 
Education,  it  is  natural  that  the  general  publishers  should  be  rivaled 
in  importance  by  educational  houses,  text-book  firms.  Of  Boston’s 
representatives  of  this  genus,  the  old  firm  of  Ginn  and  Company, 
publishers  of  text-books  and  nothing  else,  stands  supreme.  It  is 
common  to  regard  text-books  lightly,  to  consider  that  they  make  no 
demands  upon  either  author  or  printer.  Be  that  as  it  may,  text-book 
publishing  is  both  an  important  and  a  profitable  business :  important 
because  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  youth  of  the  nation  is  fed 
facts;  profitable  because,  although  the  price  of  the  books  is  necessarily 
low,  the  turnover  is  huge.  Indeed,  the  job  of  writing  a  text-book  is 
a  difficult  one  for  not  only  must  the  author  know  his  material 
thoroughly,  fundamentals  are  much  more  slippery  to  make  clear  than 
advanced  speculations,  but  he  must  so  express  himself  as  to  at  once 
teach  the  facts  and  make  them  interesting.  And,  further,  the  job 
of  printing  and  publishing  a  text  is  a  difficult  business  for  the  margin 
of  profit  is  so  small,  comparatively,  that  in  all  departments,  down  to 
the  buying  of  ink  and  paper  and  the  auditing  of  salesmen’s  expense 
accounts,  cents  must  be  weighed  carefully.  Ginn  and  Company  have 
excelled  in  these  very  things;  the  firm’s  shop,  the  Athenaeum  Press, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  country.  In  respect 
to  personalities,  the  firm’s  genius  was  its  founder,  Edwin  Ginn.  He 
amassed  a  very  considerable  fortune  and  distinguished  himself  by 
creating  the  World  Peace  Foundation  and  memorialized  himself  by 
giving  the  Foundation  a  million  dollar  endowment. 

In  yet  another  publishing  field,  Boston  early  acquired  leadership 
and  has  maintained  a  high  position.  The  field  is  that  of  music 
publishing.  Boston  has  actually  published  some  15  percent  of  all  the 
music  existent  in  the  world  today  and  ranks  second  today  as  a  publisher 
of  music  in  America.  The  major  firm  is  also  the  oldest,  not  only 
in  Massachusetts  but  in  the  United  States.  In  1835,  Oliver  Ditson, 
a  printer  employed  by  the  North  American  Reviezv’s  press,  started 
his  business  as  a  very  modest  side-line  in  the  attic  of  the  Old  Corner 
Book  Store  building  at  School  and  Washington  Streets.  His  first 
song  was  entitled  There’s  Not  A  Leaf  Within  The  Bower.  From 
that  beginning,  the  house  of  Oliver  Ditson  developed,  not  only 
publishing  sheet  music,  popular  music,  but  also  publishing  and  encourag¬ 
ing  more  permanent  orchestral,  symphonic  and  chamber  compositions. 
The  firm  also  developed  the  field  of  musical  journalism;  their  ventures 
now  being  established  in  the  present  day  Etude. 
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And,  not  without  distinction,  each  according  to  its  kind,  are 
the  publications  of  special  interests.  Boston  is  the  center  of  a  number 
of  trade  and  professional  journals.  There  are  agricultural  papers;  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  Springfield’s  New  England  Homestead. 
Others  range  from  Horticulture ,  the  magazine  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  to  such  as  the  New  England  Dairyman,  the 
American  Poultry  Fancier  and  the  American  Horse  Breeder. 
Similarly,  almost  every  outstanding  trade  and  profession,  has,  or  had, 
its  organ  published  in  Boston.  Many  of  them  have  drifted  down 
river  to  New  York  but  many  still  remain,  even  during  the  difficult 
times  of  the  early  3o’s. 

One  particular  special  field  of  importance,  is  the  papers  of  educational 
institutions.  These  range  from  weekly  papers,  such  as  the  Boston 
University  News  to  the  daily  papers  such  as  the  Harvard  University 
Crimson.  Then  there  are  the  magazines  published  by  the  students  of 
the  colleges.  These  are  of  two  kinds;  serious  and  not  so  serious. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Harvard  Lampoon,  the  Technology 
Voodoo,  the  Williams  Purple  Cow  and  others  of  Amherst,  Wellesley, 
Holy  Cross,  Clark  and  the  rest.  These  magazines  have  added  distinctly 
to  the  gaiety  of  both  the  students  and  the  world.  Opposed  to  them 
are  the  serious  publications,  Boston  University’s  Bostonia  and 
Harvard’s  Advocate  are  examples.  All  in  all,  there  are  about  60  of 
these  publications.  Harvard,  being  the  oldest  university,  has  naturally 
taken  the  lead.  Its  daily  paper,  the  Crimson,  (alias  the  Crime), 
is  the  oldest  American  college  daily  paper,  its  comic  magazine,  the 
Lampoon,  (alias  Lampy),  founded  in  1876,  is  the  oldest  American 
college  comic.  Its  record  has  been  magnificent  although  its  disregard  of 
the  law  and  of  Boston’s  censors  has  from  time  to  time  exercised  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  to  the  degree  that  Lampy’s  publication  has,  from  time 
to  time  been  irregular.  The  Boston  University  News  has  at  least 
twice  been  awarded  first  prize  as  the  best  college  newspaper  in  the 
country,  and  Bostonia  has  more  than  once  been  acclaimed  the  best 
alumni  magazine. 

In  passing,  censorship  in  Boston  needs  mention.  “Banned  in 
Boston”  is  regarded  in  New  York  as  prime  advertising  for  a  book 
or  a  play  and  more  than  once  authors  of  banned  books  have  been 
sent  to  Boston  by  publishers  to  sell  a  copy  of  their  book  on  Boston 
Common  for  the  purpose  of  being  arrested  and  fined  in  the  glorious 
name  of  publicity.  Boston  is  not  as  a  whole  sensitive  to  the  porno¬ 
graphic  and  the  obscene  in  its  literature  and  its  drama.  Bostonians 
are  as  human  as  even  New  Yorkers.  But  the  City  does  boast  a 
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self-appointed  vigilance  committee,  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society. 
This  body,  of  earnest  folks,  no  doubt,  maintains  an  eagle  eye  over 
the  morals  of  the  public.  Its  work  with  sinners  of  one  kind  or  another 
is  laudable  enough  but,  from  time  to  time,  it  does  arise  in  wrath  against 
books  which  are  too  plain-spoken,  particularly  in  respect  to  biological 
and  medical  details.  This  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  exalted  prudery,  and 
has  time  and  time  again  made  old  Boston  ridiculous.  Probably  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  against  the  Watch  and  Ward  is  that  its 
enthusiasm  is  misguided.  The  officers  are  earnest  in  their  work  and, 
probably,  it  is  more  often  than  not,  proper  that  the  publishers  and 
producers  are  made  conscious  of  certain  limits  to  good  taste.  And, 
it  may  also  be  pointed  out,  if  the  books  and  plays  did  not  invite 
censorship,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  its  arising  in  its  wrath.  In 
closing,  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  common  charge  that  this 
censorship  is  Puritanical  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 

To  return  to  publications  of  educational  institutions — there  is  a 
third  type  of  periodical,  the  serious,  critical  and  informative  magazine. 
Harvard’s  list  is  typical.  It  includes  such  papers  as  The  Alumni 
Bulletin;  the  Harvard  Graduate  Magazine,  the  Business  School 
Bulletin,  the  Law  Review  and  the  Medical  School  Journal — all  leaders 
of  fact-giving  and  opinion-airing  in  their  respective  educational  and 
professional  fields.  Boston  University  has  its  oft-quoted  Lazo  Review 
and  its  Bostonia.  Technology  has  the  Review  and  the  list  could  be 
continued  indefinitely 

Finally,  there  is  the  business  of  book  selling.  In  Boston,  book 
shops  come  and  go  while  a  handful  remain  and  go  on  year  after 
year.  Probably  the  most  celebrated  of  these  shops,  which  are,  in  a 
sense  civic  institutions,  is  the  Old  Corner.  For  generations  it  occupied 
the  first  floor  of  that  busy  corner  at  School  and  Washington. 
Houghton  Mifflin’s  original  firms  flourished  there  and  on  the  worn 
wooden  floors  there  walked  the  majestic  figures  of  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Ticknor  and  the  rest.  The  Corner  was  almost  a  literary  club. 
Writers  congregated  there  and  readers  dropped  in  to  see  their  authors 
in  the  flesh,  much  as  Hollywood  crowds  now  mob  movie  first  nights. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  authors  became  shy  and  retiring,  Houghton 
and  Mifflin  established  themselves  on  Park  Street  and  the  old  Corner 
shop  found  itself  isolated  in  the  financial  section  of  the  City  with  only 
the  Post  and  the  Globe  for  immediate  neighbors.  So,  a  cigar  store 
(now  a  haberdasher)  moved  into  the  sacred  precincts  and  the  Old 
Corner  moved  a  half  mile  south  and  took  quarters  on  Bronffield  across 
from  the  beginning  of  a  Province  Street  widened  out  of  all  reason 
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and  sense  from  its  dingy  respectability  of  the  narrowest  of  Boston’s 
Streets.  Fair  in  the  middle  of  Bromfield  Street,  with  the  nearest 
corner  a  hundred  yards  away,  the  Old  Corner  still  thrives,  an  important 
outlet  for  the  trade. 

Still  another  old  firm,  that  of  DeWolfe  and  Fiske,  has  lost  the 
reason  for  its  name  as  the  Archway  Bookshop.  When  on  Franklin 
Street,  the  store  did  have  an  arch  about  its  premises,  an  arch  which 
helped  to  support  a  dirty,  dusty  and  dingy  Aladdin’s  treasure  cave 
of  multitudes  of  second  hand  books — Mecca  of  hundreds  of  young 
folks  whose  pocketbooks  were  on  a  beer  basis  and  their  tastes  on  a 
champagne  scale.  Not  long  ago,  as  Boston  goes,  the  Archway  shop 
moved  into  Park  Street,  into  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  the  retail 
division  of  Houghton  and  Mifflin. 

Another  old  firm  is  that  of  Lauriat.  For  years  it  abode  on 
Washington  Street,  at  the  head  of  Franklin,  specializing  in  importa¬ 
tions  of  English  books.  Time  was  when  its  window  filled  with  the 
latest  shipments  of  books  from  London  proved  a  magnet  for  Bostonians 
who  crowded  the  street  while  they,  devoured  the  treasures  displayed 
behind  the  plate  glass  window.  Lately,  Lauriat’s  moved  down 
Franklin  Street  into  larger  quarters. 

Two  other  old  firms,  amongst  others,  need  mention.  One  is 
Goodspeeds.  From  time  to  time  they  have  had  several  stores  about 
town,  such  as  the  one  recently  in  Ashburton  Place.  Now  they  have 
a  shop  at  20  Beacon  Street,  but  the  main  store,  is  the  one  which  fills 
the  cavern  under  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse  on  Washington  Street 
next  to  the  Transcript.  There,  under  the  beams  which  supported 
Revolutionary  orators  and  the  Boston  Town  Meetings,  not  to  mention 
the  pulpit  from  which  generations  of  Boston’s  great  divines  thundered, 
Goodspeeds  has  thousands  upon  thousands  of  books,  new,  in  part,  to 
be  sure,  but  also  old.  This  shop  seems  eminently  well  located;  it 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  the  ancient  church  should  give 
the  shelter  of  its  foundations  to  a  book  store  which  buys  and  sells 
books  of  time  tested  probity.  Of  course,  the  new  books  are  all  on  sale, 
too,  but  even  they  do  not  jar  so  much  as  the  use  of  a  corner  of  the 
cellar  for  an  entrance  to  the  subway  system  of  the  Boston  Elevated. 

Smith  and  McCance  is  the  other  old  firm.  Ashburton  Place  and 
Park  Street  have  known  their  shops.  While  new  books  and  magazines 
feature  this  firm  today,  it  is  also  distinguished  for  its  old  books. 
It  has  a  cellar,  too — but  enough  of  that. 

Probably  that  portion  of  the  book-buying  public  which  enjoys 
the  delight  of  buying  used  books,  to  use  the  modern  term,  still 
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regards  Cornhill,  that  askew  lane  leading  out  of  Scollay  Square  into 
Adams  Square,  as  the  center  of  the  business.  Time  was,  such  as 
in  iS^o,  'when  the  short  street  was  lined  with  at  least  25  book  stores. 
It  was  the  heart  of  the  book  trade,  particularly  of  second  hand 
volumes.  Gradually,  the  shops  have  vanished.  Today,  there  are  but 
three  left.  Of  these,  the  oldest  is  Burnhams,  now  more  than  a  decade 
into  its  second  century.  Its  dusty  shelves,  lighted  only  by  grudging 
electric  bulbs,  hold  treasures  beyond  price.  The  business  is  not 
altogether  commercial.  Once  the  writer  wanted  a  set  of  books  he 
discovered  while  browsing.  The  price  was  beyond  his  means;  he  was 
but  a  boy  then.  The  bookseller  halved  the  price ;  it  was  still  too 
high.  So  the  old  gentleman,  crusty  as  he  appeared,  said,  “Take  them 
along  with  you  and  pay  me  when  you  can!”  He  did  not  even  ask 
the  writer  s  name  but,  when  a  year  later  payment  was  made,  he 
remembered  all  about  it,  even  to  halving  the  price.  At  one  time,  a 
recent  conversation  disclosed,  the  shop  became  so  crowded  that 
something  had  to  be  done — so,  with  determination  more  than  100  tons 
of  books  were  uprooted  from  the  shelves  and  sold  for  paper  stock. 
One  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  if  some  really  great  treasure  were 
not  destroyed ;  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  that  the  writer  found 
a  faded  old  tome  by  one  R.  W.  Emerson,  which  was  acquired  hastily  for 
one  dime.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  the  very  first  edition  of  Emerson’s 
poems;  the  real  value  of  which  the  writer  does  not  dare  ascertain. 

And  so,  Old  Cornhill  still  continues,  its  three  shops  with  their 
dusty  windows  so  piled  with  books  that  little  daylight  can  enter;  their 
first  floors  and  balconies  so  jammed  with  books  on  shelves  and  in 
stacks  upon  the  floor  that  one  can  scarcely  navigate,  and  even  their 
deep  cellars  so  brimmed  that  one  wonders  if  it  has  been  possible  to  really 
know  what  is  down  there  these  past  fifty  years  or  more. 

In  talking  with  publishers  and  book-sellers  these  days,  one  hears 
much  talk  about  the  lack  of  business.  Folks  are  not  buying  books 
the  way  they  used  to  do,  is  the  commonest  heard  complaint.  “Why 
should  people  pay  two  dollars  for  a  novel,”  asks  the  presiding  genius 
of  De  Wolfe  and  Fiske,  “when  any  magazine  will  give  them  a  book  length 
novel  and  a  dozen  short  stories  and  articles  besides?”  And  others 
go  on  to  bemoan  the  lending  library  which  for  the  cost  of  a  postage 
stamp  gives  a  reader  the  use  of  a  two  or  three  dollar  novel. 

Nevertheless,  folks  in  Boston  do  buy  books — its  old  shops  continue 
and  new  ones  arise  and  fall,  sometimes  remaining  in  business.  It  is 
said  that  Boston,  while  it  ranks  second  in  the  number  of  titles 
published  annually,  is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  United  States. 
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Towns  outside  of  Boston  are  also  good.  Springfield  has  its  Johnson’s 
Book  Store,  an  institution  which  overflows  into  two  buildings  and 
several  floors.  Worcester  has  its  shops  and  so  do  all  the  cities  and 
many  towns.  They  all  make  a  living  for  their  proprietors  and  few^er 
of  them  find  it  necessary  to  eke  out  their  livelihood  by  selling- 
stationery,  wall  paper  and  other  such  adventitious  matter  as  is  commonly 
the  case  in  other  States. 

Probably  most  significant  of  all  is  the  catholicity  of  taste  displayed. 
Fiction,  of  course,  sells  largely  but  is  is  not  the  leader  in  sales — books 
of  history,  philosophy,  and,  particularly  of  biography  are  apt  to  run 
ahead  in  sales  volume  over  the  current  novels  of  ordinary  years.  This 
is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  many  educational  institutions  located 
in  and  near  Boston.  But  the  fact  does  not  entirely  explain  why 

Boston,  in  proportion  to  its  population  buys  more  books  than  any 
other  part  of  America;  there  are  general  readers  among  the  men  and 
women  who  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  literature  between  boards  as 
well  as  between  magazine  covers  and  on  the  motion  picture  screen. 

In  conclusion,  Boston’s  taste  is  made  evident  in  this  fact  of 

serious  book-buying.  It  is  an  axiom  of  newspaper  publishing,  whether 
justified  or  not,  that  papers  are  successful  only  when  they  give 
readers  what  they  want.  It  is  true,  probably,  that  the  paper  you 
buy  is  the  paper  that  pleases  you.  Thus  some  papers  have  their 
circulation  and  thus  the  flood  of  novels,  skirting  the  edge  of  decency, 
and  even  sinking  beneath  the  w-aters,  have  their  buyers — just  as 

heavy  tomes  of  philosophical,  psychological,  religious,  historical  and 
related  novels  have  their  buyers.  Boston’s  golden  age  of  authorship 
and  publishing  may  have  become  tarnished  but  Boston  still  has  its 
great  publishing  houses,  its  book  stores  and  its  book-buyers  from  the 
denizens  of  the  musty  second-hand  book  caverns  under  the  sidewalks 
to  the  purchasers  of  the  latest  products  of  the  presses  and  the 

purchasers  of  gorgeous  calf-bound  editions  from  London  and  Paris. 
Boston  is  still  Boston  and  the  making  and  selling  of  literature  is  still 
a  major  business. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  publishing  firms  in  the  Commonwealth, 
G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  is  located  not  in  Boston,  but  in  Spring- 
field.  This  house,  whose  importance  transcends  not  only  the  State 
but  the  nation,  is  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  exclusive  publishers 
of  the  Webster  dictionaries.  As  such,  the  concern  occupies  a  unique 
position,  combining  to  a  rare  degree  publishing  skill  and  scholarship. 
This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  their  dictionaries  now  being  known  as  the 
Merriam- Websters. 
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The  house  began  in  1831  when  George  and  Charles  Merriam, 
young  and  enterprising  printers  in  Western  Massachusetts,  set  up  as 
booksellers  and  publishers  in  Springfield.  Their  first  field  was  that 
of  a  sei  ies  of  school  readers  but,  from  this  modest  beginning,  they 
shortly  won  their  way  to  international  prominence  when,  in  1843,  they 
purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Noah  Webster  all  rights  in  the  dictionary 
which  the  Schoolmaster  of  the  Nation”  had,  after  twenty  years  labor, 
first  published  in  1828.  The  Merriams  at  once  engaged  Professor 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Webster  s  son-in-law  and  literary  heir,  to  com¬ 
pletely  revise  the  work  and,  since  that  time,  the  Merriams  have  enjoyed 
a  constantly  successful  career  of  dictionary  making.  Naturally,  down 
through  the  years,  the  Merriams,  as  the  nation’s  leading  dictionary 
specialists,  have  been  responsible  for  many  improvements  and  supple¬ 
mentary  sections  such  as  classified  illustrations,  new  words,  and  tables 
of  synonyms,  now  universally  recognized  as  integral  parts  of  a 
dictionary  but  all  originated  by  the  house.  As  an  interesting  side-light 
upon  their  spirit,  it  is  said  that  when  competition  first  seriously 
appeared,  about  1859,  one  of  the  firm,  recognizing  the  value  of  an 
incentive  to  even  better  work,  added  this  postscript  to  his  evening 
prayers,  ‘‘Thank  God  for  ‘Worcester.’  ”  This  spirit  has  never  been 
lost  by  the  publishers;  today,  as  yesterday,  they  stand  pre-eminent  with 
their  most  recent  editions  including  the  1934  Second  Edition  of 
Webster’s  Nezv  International  Dictionary  and  a  number  of  abridged 
dictionaries  based  on  this  second  edition,  among  which  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  fifth  edition  of  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
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Business  and  Manufacturing 


Throughout  the  previous  chapters  of  this  book,  there  have  been 
both  particular  and  incidental  treatments  of  and  references  to  business 
and  manufacture  in  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  such  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  for,  once  the  Commonwealth  definitely  turned  from  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  sea  as  its  two  major  occupations,  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  have  increasingly  become  important.  Until  Civil  War  days, 
to  speak  generally,  business  and  manufacturing  were  still  secondarily 
important  but  soon  after,  as  the  Yankee  genius  for  practical  invention 
flowered,  industry  became  yearly  more  important  until  by  the  eighties, 
it  became  dominant  and,  since  then  has  ever  increased  in  importance 
until  today,  depression  or  no,  at  least  two  persons  out  of  every  three 
depend  upon  turning  wheels  for  their  livelihood.  This  growth  is,  of 
course,  paralleled  by  national  development  but  the  significant  thing 
about  the  matter  is  that  Massachusetts  with  its  comparatively  small 
area,  hardly  more  than  the  tail  of  the  dog,  has,  despite  all  the  tremen¬ 
dous  national  growth,  maintained  the  industrial  leadership  in  certain 
fields  which  have  been  the  Commonwealth’s  ever  since  the  first  wheel 
turned.  In  fine  woven  materials,  both  cotton  and  wool,  in  boots  and 
shoes,  in  high  grade  writing  paper  and,  particularly,  in  tools  and 
machine-tools,  just  for  example,  Massachusetts  has  led  the  nation,  is 
leading  the  nation,  and,  from  all  evidence,  will  continue  to  lead  the 
nation. 

Since  business  and  manufacturing  then  have  necessarily  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  development  of  the  State  has  been  followed,  it  would 
entail  much  repetition  to  trace  the  development  of  business  in  this 
chapter.  Therefore,  for  the  present  purpose,  this  chapter  will  content 
itself  with  a  review  of  the  highlights  of  industry  during  the  past  half 
century — the  period  in  which  Massachusetts  manufacturing  has  been 
genuinely  industrial  in  the  modern  manner. 
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Tools  and  Machines 

Probably,  a  century  from  now,  the  historian  of  Massachusetts  will 
assert  that  this  Commonwealth’s  greatest  contribution  to  industrialism 
was  its  really  outstanding  skill  in  creating  and  genius  in  producing  tools 
and  machines.  There  is  no  other  part  of  the  world  which,  speaking  of 
tools  and  machinery  together,  with  the  exception  of  automobiles  and 
certain  types  of  “heavy”  machines,  such  as  those  used  in  mining  and 
metal  production,  has  produced  and  is  producing  so  much  as  little 
Massachusetts.  The  world  over,  in  remote  Australia  and  China,  in 
Russia  and  even  industrialized  Germany,  workmen  use  Massachusetts 
tools  and  machines.  In  the  old  days  it  is  said  that  the  China  mer¬ 
chants,  seeing  the  name  of  Salem  on  so  many  ships,  thought  that  the 
United  States  was  a  part  of  the  nation  of  Salem.  Today,  reading 
the  name  of  “Mass.”  stamped  on  so  many  of  their  tools,  mechanics  in 
Russia  and  China  for  example,  think  Massachusetts  as  the  nation  and 
“U.S.A.”  as  the  city.  That  is  how  excellent  and  widely  distributed 
Massachusetts’  tools  are. 

From  the  beginning,  Massachusetts  industrialists  did  not  go  out  for 
quantity  production  in  their  tools  and  machines.  They  left  volume 
production  for  more  commercially  minded  corporations.  Massachusetts 
was  the  State  which  invented  things  and  made  things  by  hand  at  first. 
Thus  the  Massachusetts  workman  grew  up  in  a  rich  spirit  of  personal 
pride  and  craftsmanship  and  thus  the  Massachusetts  emphasis  has,  in 
general,  been  and  is,  upon  quality  production  of  the  best  tools  and  the 
best  machines.  Of  course,  one  other  thing  which  has  limited  quantity 
production  and  even  barred  the  manufacture  of  “heavy”  machines  is 
the  problem  of  transportation.  Massachusetts  possesses  only  skilled  labor 
and  inventive  genius.  The  coal,  the  iron,  all  the  raw  materials  must 
be  brought  into  the  State  and  then,  aside  from  local  consumption, 
all  products  must  be  carried  out  to  market.  Thus,  naturally,  small  and 
high-priced  products  occupied  the  attention  of  Massachusetts,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  smaller  costs  of  freights. 

This  tendency  can  he  clearly  traced.  For  a  beginning  in  modern 
times,  consider  the  prosaic  business  of  grinding — prosaic  but  very 
important,  for  most  manufacturing  consists  of  cutting  and  shaping  a 
product  out  of  a  lump  of  raw  material,  be  it  iron,  steel,  wood  or  these 
new  plastics. 

Saws  and  files  are  the  immemorial  means  of  shaping  and  cutting 
by  hand.  About  1885,  a  Worcester  potter,  F.  B.  Norton,  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a  grinding  wheel  out  of  emery  and  turning  it  by 
power.  Charles  H.  Norton,  of  the  same  family,  became  interested  and 
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in  1885  Worcester  saw  a  company  formed  by  the  Nortons  to  make 
emery  wheels  of  fine  quality.  This  was  the  beginning  of  “cylindrical 
grinding  and  for  many  years  Worcester  was  the  home  of  the  business. 
Remarkable  perfection  was  attained.  Not  only  did  they  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  shape  and  form  metal  and  related  products  cheaply  and  quickly 
but  also  with  the  greatest  accuracy — the  Norton  wheels  as  early  as 
1900  could  grind  things  with  astonishing  precision,  not  merely  to  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  but  to  the  fraction  of  that  breadth. 

Then  there  is  the  business  of  making  tools  for  mechanics,  perhaps 
Massachusetts’  greatest  contribution  to  industry.  A  few  years  after 
the  Civil  War,  a  Boston  mechanic,  Dan  Stillson,  figured  out  a  type  of 
wrench  which  would  automatically  take  a  grin  on  rounded  surfaces, 
such  as  pipes  and  nuts  which  the  ordinary  square  jawed  wrench  would 
not  move.  This  wrench  proved  immediately  popular  and  is  known 
today  the  world  over  as  the  Stillson  wrench.  Produced  by  a  Boston 
firm,  down  through  the  years  the  wrench  has  been  in  ever-increasing 
demand  and  there  is  no  mechanic’s  tool  chest  anywhere  in  the  world 
today  without  its  assortment  of  Stillsons. 

Similarly,  there  is  the  Morse  twist  drill,  which  was  originated  in 
New  Bedford  some  80  years  ago.  Simple  in  design  and  production, 
the  drills  are  today  as  popular  as  ever  and  the  Massachusetts  factory 
which  turns  them  out  today  as  the  backlog  of  its  business  has  some 
20,000  types  and  sizes  of  the  drill  in  production  for  the  world  to  use. 

Such  examples  of  invention  and  profitable  production  could  be 
continued  indefinitely.  Mention  must  be  made,  however  of  two  other 
great  tool  firms.  In  Greenfield,  there  is  the  great  Tap  and  Die  Cor¬ 
poration  which  provides  the  tools  with  which  millions  of  workers  cut 
threads  on  machines  and  pipes  and  the  like  the  world  around.  And 
there  is  also  the  Starrett  tool  family  of  Athol,  founded  by  L.  S. 
Starrett,  a  great  inventor,  of  some  1200  varieties  of  first  class 
mechanic’s  tools.  The  Starrett  tools,  in  passing,  are,  of  course,  made 
in  kind  by  many  other  manufacturers  but  no  other  maker  has  ever 
been  able  to  put  such  a  high  degree  of  quality  into  his  production. 
The  Starrett  tools  are  really  miracles  of  accuracy  and  shining  examples 
of  Bay  State  craftsmanship  carried  over  into  modern  times. 

From  tools,  turn  to  machine  tools — that  is  the  complicated  machines 
which  replace  human  hands  in  making  things,  such  as  one  machine  the 
writer  has  just  watched  which  takes  a  coil  of  iron  wire  in  at  one  end 
and  drops  out  packages  of  screws  at  the  other,  or  a  machine,  close  by, 
which  takes  flour  and  water,  sugar  and  butter  in  at  one  end,  passes 
it  through  a  furnace  and  then  drops  packages  of  crackers,  neatly 
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wrapped  in  bright  cardboard  and  waxed  paper  at  the  other — “untouched 
by  human  hands.” 

Textile  machines  are  one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  outstanding- 
products.  Such  a  machine  is  the  automatic  loom  which,  whirring 
about  thousands  of  threads,  yet  “knows”  the  instant  a  single  thread 
of  the  thousands  being  woven  breaks  or  “goes  wrong.”  These  textile 
machines  are  the  one  thing  which  has  enabled  manufacturers  to  increase 
volume  while  reducing  costs  and  yet  make  a  profit.  No  one  firm  is 
preeminent  but  such  names  as  Whitin,  Draper,  Knowles  and  Crompton 
— all  of  Massachusetts — are  known  wherever  cotton  is  turned  into 
cloth.  Cities  specializing — as  much  as  a  Massachusetts  city  ever 
specializes  in  one  thing — in  textile  machinery  are  Hopedale,  Lowell, 
Whitinsville,  Hyde  Park  and  Worcester. 

Worcester,  in  passing,  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  business  of 
making  machinery.  The  industry  seems  to  be  in  the  very  air  of  the 
State’s  midland  city;  it  makes  more  machinery  and  metal  things 
than  could  be  catalogued  on  this  page.  In  general,  this  is  so  because 
the  manufacturing  concerns  are  small  in  size  but  numerous.  Genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  mechanics  have  gone  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves  on  the  proverbial  shoestring  and,  while  fortunes  have  not 
generally  been  accumulated,  have  nearly  always  developed  their  special 
business  for  one  or  two  generations.  Some  of  these  firms,  however, 
have  grown  mightily.  One  such  was  started  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  by  Ichabod  Washburn  and  Philip  L.  Moen.  They  thought 
they  could  draw  wire  by  machinery.  They  did !  And  the  business 
grew  and  grew  as  wire  product  after  wire  product  was  added — barbed 
wire,  wire  rope,  wire  cables  and  even  piano  wires.  In  1901  the  firm 
was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  which  operates 
the  three  plants  of  the  company  in  Worcester  today  with  several 
millions  of  dollars  payroll  annually. 

Another  machine  company  is  Boston’s  (Hyde  Park)  Sturtevant 
plant.  This  firm  makes  air  machinery,  fans,  blowers,  ventilators  and 
the  like  for  the  world.  Another  great  machinery  firm  makes  pumps  in 
Cambridge  and  Holyoke,  pumps  based  upon  the  inventions  of  Lucius  J. 
Knowles,  George  F.  Blake  and  George  P.  Aborn. 

Probably  the  greatest  machinery  combination,  however,  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  General  Electric  Company.  Of  course,  it  is  far  from  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  four  of  its  great  plants  are  in  this 
state  and  the  company  had  its  origin  here.  It  began  in  1883,  when 
Professor  Elihu  Thompson,  an  electrical  wizard,  second  only,  perhaps, 
to  Edison,  interested  a  group  of  Lynn  capitalists  in  his  inventions — 
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among  them  were  Silas  A.  Barton,  B.  F.  Spinney,  Charles  A.  Coffin 
and  H.  A.  Pevear.  Formed  under  the  name  of  the  Thompson-Houston 
Company  (Houston  was  a  former  associate  of  Thompson)  the  com¬ 
pany  began  to  make,  among  other  things,  a  practical  dynamo  and  a 
direct-current  arc-light  and  before  long  became  a  giant — a  giant  now 
a  super-giant  with  its  two  great  plants  in  Lynn  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  cities  in  themselves.  Related,  is  the  Pittsfield  plant,  now  a 
G.  E.  integer  which  was  begun  by  William  Stanley  in  1891  and  grew 
tremendously.  While  figures  of  the  value  of  electrical  products  in  this 
State  cannot  be  gathered  for  these  recent  depression  years,  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  for  1936,  the  total  of  value  of  all  companies  will  be  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  millions. 

Probably  the  greatest  specialized  machinery  producing  firm  in  the 
world  is  also  a  Massachusetts  house,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration  with  its  tremendous  factory  in  Beverly  and  its  offices,  con¬ 
trolling  world  wide  activities,  housed  in  its  own  terraced  skyscraper 
on  Federal  Street  in  Boston,  a  building  whose  spot-lighted  yellow- 
tiled  summit  forms  the  newest  landmark  of  the  city,  guiding  aviators 
from  far  inland  and  ships  from  far  asea. 

Shoes 

The  importance  of  the  shoe  machines  made  by  this  corporation — 
and  other  smaller  firms — cannot  be  overestimated.  In  the  beginning, 
of  course,  Massachusetts  shoes  were  all  made  at  home.  Today,  Marble¬ 
head,  an  early  seat  of  the  occupation,  still  has  some  of  the  early  houses 
standing  in  which  the  householders  labored  from  dawn  to  dark  making 
shoes  and  then  walked  from  dark  to  dawn  to  Lynn  and  back  to  sell 
the  shoes  they  made  and  to  obtain  leather  and  orders  for  more  shoes 
the  next  day.  Today,  hand  work  on  shoes  is  practically  extinct — 
marvelous  machines  do  everything  that  hands  used  to  do  and,  while 
perhaps  they  do  not  do  it  so  well  (wear  not  style  considered)  they 
do  it  infinitely  cheaper. 

Machines  began  to  infiltrate  into  the  business  soon  after  Civil  War 
times  with  the  McKay  inventions — the  sewing,  nailing  and  channeling 
devices — and  with  the  Gallahue  pegger.  The  advantage  of  the  machines 
was  enormous  and  McKay  made  the  most  of  it  by  renting  his  machines 
instead  of  selling  them,  and  offering  as  an  inducement,  a  repair  service, 
which  was  very  valuable,  so  valuable  that  manufacturers  found  it 
cheaper  to  pay  higher  prices  in  rental  than  for  outright  purchase. 
Eventually,  George  W.  Brown  and  S.  W.  Winslow  cornered  the  shoe 
machine  business  and  established  their  great  corporation,  a  corporation 
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which  not  only  manufactures  and  services  the  machines  but  also  con¬ 
tinually  improves  existing  designs  and  creates  new  machines  constantly. 
Indeed,  out  of  Massachusetts  has  come  practically  all  the  inventions 
and  practices  which  make  modern  shoes  so  cheap  and  so  well-fitting 
and  stylish. 

The  position  of  Massachusetts  in  shoe  making  has  not  paralleled  its 
place  in  shoe  machine  making.  Indeed,  this  could  not  be  for,  while 
up  to  say  1875,  the  Commonwealth  did  make  nearly  all  the  shoes  in 
America,  today  this  would  be  impossible  as  there  is  not  capital  enough, 
space  enough  or  transportation  enough  to  accomplish  it.  Only  in  the 
matter  of  shoe  styles  has  Massachusetts  retained  leadership;  Boston’s 
annual  shoe  style  show  is  still  the  gathering  place  of  the  nation’s  shoe 
manufacturers  as  pretty  silk-stockinged  girls  walk  up  and  down  dis¬ 
playing  the  latest  developments  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
style  shows  of  Paris  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

Today,  Massachusetts  probably  produces  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  nation’s  boots  and  shoes.  That  is  still  a  very  big  degree  of  busi¬ 
ness  however,  running  up  to  some  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually  and  making  Boston  the  nation’s  headquarters  for  leather. 

Competition  which  took  away  so  much  of  the  State’s  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  began  soon  after  1890  when  the  traveling  salesmen  of  the  Bay 
State  firms  began  to  lose  their  customary  millions  of  dollars  of  orders 
in  the  Middle  West  to  new  factories  springing  up  in  New  York  and 
several  cities  in  the  Northern  Middle- West.  This  competition  was 
inevitable  because  of  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  difficulties 
of  transportation — not  to  mention  freight  rates  which,  even  as  early  as 
that,  were  written  so  as  to  discriminate  against  New  England — written 
just  as  soon  as  New  England  lost  the  remaining  vestiges  of  influence 
in  Washington,  Washington  which,  because  of  politics,  slights  New 
England  in  favor  of  votes  from  the  Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast. 

Other  factors  also  entered  into  the  picture,  too,  although  not  so 
all  powerfully  as  distance  and  population  shifts.  One  of  these  factors 
was  labor  troubles.  As  pointed  out  in  another  chapter,  shoe  hands 
were  early  organized  and  powerfully  organized,  although  not  always 
wisely  organized  and  labor  soon  found  itself  involved  in  strikes  and 
lock-outs  which  not  only  from  time  to  time  threatened  the  prosperity 
of  entire  cities,  such  as  Lynn,  but  also  lost  manufacturers  great  num¬ 
bers  of  orders  to  firms  outside  the  State.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of 
shoe  labor  disputes  with  capital  are  here  beside  the  point ;  what  is 
important  is  that  they  affected  the  industry  disastrously  at  times. 
Lately,  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  two  forces  has  become 
evident  and  this,  together  with  the  development  of  shoe  machinery. 
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and  the  practice  of  modern  methods  of  efficiency,  publicity  and  sales 
has  gone  far  to  aid  Massachusetts  in  retaining  its  position. 

And  also,  besides  labor,  the  shoe  industry  has  been  unfortunate  with 
fires;  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times,  factories  have  been  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  several  times,  conflagrations  have  put  numbers  of 
companies  out  of  production  if  not  out  of  business.  Such  fires  were 
those  of  1889  which  crippled  Lynn’s  shoe  factories  for  years  and  that 
of  1882  which  similarly  affected  Haverhill.  The  wholesale  shoe  district 
in  Boston  has  had  its  fires  too — in  1872  and  1893  particularly.  Today, 
an  alarm  from  this  section  of  Boston  brings  more  apparatus  to  the 
spot  than  is  true  of  most  other  sections  of  the  city. 

Today,  the  same  cities  which  shared  in  the  development  of  the 
State’s  shoe  making,  retain  leadership.  For  men’s  shoes,  Brockton, 
Haverhill  and  Worcester  stand  out;  for  women’s  and  children’s 
shoes,  Lynn  is  well  known.  Only  two  dark  clouds  mar  the  horizon 
of  the  business  today — one  is  foreign  competition,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
for  example,  dumps  shoes  of  a  kind  upon  American  department  store 
bargain  tables,  often  right  in  Lynn  and  Brockton,  two  thirds  less  in 
price  than  American  products.  Tariff  protection  helps  this  trouble. 
The  second  cloud  is  that  Americans  are  not  today  wearing  out  shoe- 
leather  as  rapidly  as  they  used  to  do.  Various  reasons  are  given — 
better  roads  and  sidewalks,  greater  use  of  rubber  footwear  and,  of  all 
things,  the  fact  that  we  ride  more  than  we  walk. 

Textiles 

Of  almost  equal  importance,  although  not  so  recently,  has  been 
the  effect  of  machines  upon  the  weaving  of  cloth.  In  the  beginning, 
it  was  New  England’s  water-power  which  made  possible  the  first  great 
machine  industry  here.  Along  the  Merrimac  particularly,  the  ability 
of  water  running  down  from  the  New  Hampshire  hills  to  turn  spindles 
and  to  throw  shuttles  back  and  forth,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  great 
textile  twin — Lowell  and  Lawrence.  Eventually,  steam  power  replaced 
water-power  in  part  and  of  recent  years,  electric  motors  have  replaced 
steam  in  many  instances,  particularly  with  newer  types  of  machines. 
While  no  statistics  are  available  for  this  State  at  present,  it  is  probable 
that  steam  still  turns  most  of  the  textile  machines,  with  electric  motors 
constantly  increasing  in  importance  and  water-power,  still  being  used, 
becoming  progressively  less  important.  In  large  measure,  water-power 
is  more  or  less  seasonable  in  many  places,  being  complemented  with 
steam  and  electricity  whenever  water-levels  are  low,  as  in  late  summer. 

For  many  years  in  the  textiles,  Massachusetts  was  the  nation’s 
only  major  textile  State.  Today  this  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
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although  the  Bay  State  with  its  Fall  River,  its  Lawrence,  its  Lowell, 
its  New  Bedford  and  other  centers  still  ranks  among  the  leaders. 
Fall  River  alone,  crippled  as  it  has  been  by  its  disastrous  contemporary 
fire,  labor  troubles,  depression  ills  and  other  sicknesses,  including 
financial  bankruptcy  of  the  city,  still  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  factories 
working,  more  than  fifty  millions  invested  in  plants  and  has  some  four 
million  spindles  turning,  to  make  it  the  greatest  cotton  center  in  the 
country,  producing  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  nation’s  cloth.  In  1936,  after 
years  of  difficulty,  it  became  apparent  that  Fall  River  had  weathered 
the  worst  of  its  storm,  thanks  to  the  sturdiness  of  its  genius. 

There  appears  to  have  been  two  reasons  for  Massachusetts’  decline 
as  the  nation’s  undisputed  cotton  making  State.  First,  aside  from 
the  labor  troubles,  which  stem  from  this  root,  the  management  of  some 
of  the  firms  has  been  too  conservative,  loath  to  adopt  improvements. 
For  example,  for  years  after  machines  were  so  outmoded  as  to  be 
actually  operated  at  a  loss  in  competition  with  more  efficient  equipment, 
the  officials  refused  to  invest  in  new  equipment.  Again,  even  when  it 
was  demonstrated  that  greater  profits  could  be  made  in  many  instances 
by  changing  from  old-fashioned  steam  engines  to  modern  turbines  or 
to  individual  electric  motors,  the  officials  stubbornly  refused  to  anticipate 
trouble.  And,  for  a  third  example,  while  the  New  England  climate  is 
ordinarily  humid  enough  for  practical  purposes,  there  are  spells  of 
weather  which  are  too  dry  for  efficient  production.  Despite  evidence 
of  this,  some  managements  refused  for  years  to  install  modern  humidi¬ 
fying  and  ventilating  machinery.  Out  of  this  backwardness  came 
financial  difficulties  and  out  of  them,  a  gloom  which,  for  a  time 
threatened  to  cripple  the  entire  industry.  This  gloom,  it  needs  to  be 
noticed,  has  recently  largely  vanished.  Massachusetts  mills,  for  the 
most  part  are  now  thoroughly  modern  in  equipment,  sales  policies 
dictate  manufacturing  practices  in  place  of  the  old  method  of  making 
what  the  mill  could  make  best  and  then  selling  it  for  what  could  be 
obtained,  and,  most  significant  of  all,  in  place  of  the  former  attitude  of 
fighting  labor  as  a  matter  of  principle  whatever  the  difficulties  might 
be,  a  spirit  of  negotiation  and  compromise  has  appeared  which  promises 
a  great  deal  for  the  future  stability  of  the  industry. 

The  second  major  difficulty  has  been  southern  competition.  To 
begin  with,  the  southern  factories  were  adjacent  to  the  source  of 
supply — resulting  in  lower  transportation  costs.  Then,  southern  mills, 
being  new,  were  necessarily  modern  and  efficient  from  the  beginning 
and  thus  profitable.  And  finally,  southern  labor  was  much  cheaper — 
when  Massachusetts  workers  were  receiving  say  better  than  40  cents 
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an  hour,  down  South  the  hourly  rate  ranged  from  29  cents  down  to  as 
little  as  21  cents.  Naturally,  the  South  offered  greater  opportunities 
for  profit  per  dollar  invested  and  Massachusetts  capital  was  actually 
withdrawn  from  local  mills  and  invested  in  competitive  southern  mills. 

Nevertheless,  Massachusetts  has  weathered  this  storm  too.  Today, 
North  Carolina,  Massachusetts’  nearest  competitor,  actually  has  more 
factories  than  the  Bay  State  but  they  are  much  smaller  in  size  and 
the  total  number  of  employees  is  less  by  at  least  a  third  and  the 
value  of  the  finished  product  in  Massachusetts  runs  ahead — as  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  Southern  State  to  $310,000,000  for  Massachusetts. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  Bay  State,  while  no 
longer  way  out  ahead  of  all  the  other  states  in  cotton  textiles,  is  now 
holding  its  own  and  the  future  is  no  longer  as  dark  as  it  was  believed 
to  be  a  few  years  ago. 

While  hall  River  leads  in  cotton  weaving  and  spinning,  Lawrence 
takes  first  place  in  woolen  work.  To  feed  the  woolen  mills,  Boston 
ranks  as  the  major  wool  importing  city  of  the  country.  The  Essex 
Company  began  woolen  weaving  there  and  Abbott  Lawrence  and  Amos 
Lawrence  not  only  made  fortunes  for  themselves  but  created  a  means 
of  living  for  thousands  of  families.  Each  year  now,  from  the 
Lawrence  mills  alone,  some  $200,000,000  worth  of  woolen  cloth  runs. 

Close  by  Lawrence  are  the  suburban  mills  in  Andover,  grouped 
under  the  name  of  Shawsheen  Village — a  creation  of  the  genius  of 
William  M.  Wood.  This  community,  where  workers  may  live  in 
neat,  comfortable  cottages  under  attractive  social  conditions,  is  an 
experiment  in  improving  relations  between  worker  and  employer  and 
also  an  experiment  in  what,  at  the  time,  was  believed  to  be  a  new 
social  order.  Although  its  accomplishments  have  not  realized  the  ideal, 
the  village  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  new  idea  of  modern  industrial 
community  of  interest  and  exemplifies  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
life  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  may  be  many  a  year  before  all  mill 
workers  can  live  in  gardened  cottages  within  walking  distance  of  their 
work  111  a  community  where  the  standard  of  living  is  established  at 
high  levels  by  cooperation  of  everyone  concerned.  But  Shawsheen  is 
a  step  towards  that  ideal,  be  it  labeled  socialism,  utopianism  or  just 
common  sense.  At  the  worst,  it  has  taken  workers  out  of  the  slums 
and  put  them  out  in  the  open  where  they  can  garden  and  enjoy  sports 
if  they  wish. 

Massachusetts,  aside  fi  om  a  few  plants,  was  never  particularly 
interested  in  silk  cotton  and  wool  were  the  only  two  major  textiles. 
Recently,  the  invention  of  cellulose  fibers,  such  as  rayon,  has  at  least 
initiated  a  new  Bay  State  textile.  Massachusetts  capital  was  very  early 
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risked  in  commercial  rayon  production,  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River 
have  become  interested  in  it  to  the  extent  of  large  scale  production 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  the  times  that,  in  1936 
for  example,  one  very  large  cotton  mill  in  Fall  River,  that  had  been 
given  over  to  cobwebs  and  silence  for  years,  was  reopened  to  make 
rayon  fabrics.  Certain  other  of  the  cellulose  fabrics  are  also  creating 
attention  and  it  may  well  be  that  before  long,  the  Commonwealth  will 
place  such  textiles  along  with  its  old  favorites  of  wool  and  cotton. 

Paper 

While  not  at  all  comparable  with  shoes  and  textiles  and  electrical 
and  special  machines  as  major  Massachusetts  industries,  paper  is  one 
of  the  leading  minor  industries.  For  many  sorts  of  quality  papers, 
the  Commonwealth  is  the  nation’s  chief  producer.  The  Bay  State, 
lacking  the  deep  spruce  forests  of  Maine  and  Canada,  cannot  manu¬ 
facture  the  tons  of  newsprint  the  nation  needs,  but,  with  its  excellent 
machinery,  skilled  labor,  and  old  traditions,  the  State  can  and  does 
make  the  best  writing  papers.  Since  the  days  when  paper  makers 
toiled  with  their  beaters,  and  screens  and  calendered  the  laid  sheets 
with  a  great  “iron,”  the  Berkshire  Hills  have  produced  the  very  best 
quality  papers.  Also,  the  State  has  the  lead  in  making  the  special 
paper  the  United  States,  and  other  governments  need  for  making 
money.  Book  papers  are  also  made  here  in  quantity,  as  are  high  grades 
of  the  coated  papers  used  in  printing.  While  up  to  about  1900,  the 
Connecticut  Valley  produced  more  paper  than  all  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
today  Springfield  and  Holyoke  have  lost  that  high  estate  to  establish¬ 
ments  in  more  economically  favored  localities.  Still,  even  aside  from 
its  specialties  of  writing-papers  and  currency  paper,  the  Bay  State  does 
turn  out  plenty  of  paper — more  than  $60,000,000  worth  even  in  these 
tearful  years  of  the  thirties. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  products  is  also  an  important  business. 
Some  $20,000,000  worth  of  envelopes  are  turned  out  within  the  State 
each  year,  largely  by  a  great  consolidation  of  envelope  manufacturers. 
Springfield  and  Holyoke,  naturally,  being  paper  cities,  keep  this  busi¬ 
ness  at  home  to  some  extent,  but  Boston,  Worcester  and  Fitchburg 
also  make  the  coverings  for  a  large  part  of  the  nation’s  correspondence. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  paper-product  plant  is  the  great  insti¬ 
tution  in  Framingham  of  Dennison,  with  its  branches  in  Worcester, 
Marlboro  and  Boston.  The  business  started  modestly  enough  in 
Framingham  some  thirty  years  ago  with  the  making  of  tags.  The 
factory  would  print  and  cut  the  tags  and  then  children  would  come 
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on  schedule  to  take  the  tags  and  balls  of  string  home  where  families 
would  gather  and  string  the  tags  monotonously,  endlessly  and  wearily 
to  the  benefit  of  the  family  finances.  Today,  machines  do  this  job 
better  than  human  hands  and  the  Dennison  tag  business  is  tremendous. 
But  that  is  not  all;  Dennison  has  also  branched  out  into  all  sorts  of 
paper  novelties  and  such  things  as  rainbow-colored  crepe  papers, 
tissue  papers,  gummed  stickers  and  the  thousand  and  one  forms  of 
paper  specialties  which  business  offices,  homes  and  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  need.  Probably  there  is  not  a  party  held  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  today  that  is  not  brightened  by  Dennison  paper  things, 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  show  windows  which  are  not  decorated 
with  Dennison  products. 


Rubber 

Rubber  is  the  second  of  Massachusetts’  great  minor  industries. 
While  it  had  its  beginning  here  back  in  1820  when  rubber  was  caou¬ 
tchouc  and  Goodyear  had  not  found  out  how  to  keep  the  stuff  from 
being  soft  and  sticky  in  warm  weather  and  stiff  and  brittle  in  cold, 
rubber  did  not  become  important  comparatively  until  modern  times. 
There  are  firms  which  began  in  the  1830’s  and  which  are  still  in 
existence,  but  it  is  the  newer  ones  which  have  reached  out  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  great  rubber  manufacturers  of  Ohio  for  example. 

Most  remarkable  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  Hood  Rubber  Company 
of  Watertown.  In  1896,  Frederick  C.  Hood,  a  young  man,  persuaded 
six  men  to  back  him  in  making  rubber  shoes.  At  first  the  firm  made 
no  more  than  a  dozen  pairs  a  day;  in  1936  they  made  better  than 
3,000  pairs  a  day,  besides  making  volume  production  of  automobile 
tires,  automobile  tubes,  rubber  heels,  other  types  of  footwear,  mechanical 
rubber  goods  and  such  things  as  surgical  rubber  goods.  Really,  the 
Hood  Company  is  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  triumphs  of  the 
period.  Its  factory  covers  acres;  its  employees  are  thousands  and  its 
management  is  not  only  aggressive  but  outstandingly  competent.  While 
other  rubber  companies  have  been  in  the  doldrums — the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  closed  down  its  great  rubber  subsidiary  in  Chelsea 
not  long  ago — Hood  has  gone  on  from  triumph  to  triumph. 

Another  great  company,  among  others,  is  the  Fisk  firm  at  Chicopee. 
Founded  in  1898  by  Colonel  H.  G.  Fisk  to  make  bicycle  tires,  then  a 
very  important  object  of  profit,  the  company  did  not  shut  down  when 
the  bicycle  ebbed  in  popularity  but  swung  over  into  making  automobile 
tires,  finding  it  necessary  to  establish  additional  plants,  as  at  New 
Bedford.  While  the  Fisk  firm  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Goodyear 
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and  Firestone,  the  company  does  make  upwards  of  $75,000,000  worth 
of  rubber  products  every  year.  A  few  years  ago,  Ohio  made  almost 
100  percent  of  America's  tires.  Today,  Massachusetts  makes  a  third 
of  them. 

Amongst  other  rubber  companies  in  Cambridge,  Malden,  Melrose 
and  the  like,  the  Alfred  Hale  Company,  100  years  old  in  1937,  the 
oldest  rubber  manufacturing  company  in  America  under  the  original 
name,  unmerged  and  unabsorbed,  features  an  internationally  famous 
product,  the  Rajah  line  of  rubber  soles  for  shoes.  Under  David  Cutler, 
this  company  was  the  first  in  America  to  make  the  crepe  rubber  sole, 
now  so  popular,  and  under  Mr.  Cutler  the  Company  is  now  pioneering- 
in  the  latest  refinements  of  industrial  rubber  chemistry.  Under  Alfred 
Hale,  this  company  was  the  first  and  for  80  years,  the  only  American 
firm  to  make  diving  suits  and  to  create  or  to  introduce  to  American 
consumers  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  rubber  products  now  in  use. 

Candy 

Believe  it  or  not,  candy  making  is  another  great  Massachusetts 
business;  the  Commonwealth  supplies  about  a  sixth  of  all  the  confec¬ 
tions  with  which  America  gratifies  its  taste  for  sweets.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  industry  which  runs  to  better  than  fifty  millions  each  year.  Not 
only  does  Massachusetts  make  candy,  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  the 
chief  centers,  but  it  also  makes  candy-making  machinery,  another 
profitable  industry. 

Really,  commercial  candy  making  in  the  modern  manner  runs  back 
only  to  1893  when  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  first  gave  a  Boston 
manufacturer  his  opportunity  to  rise  out  of  his  local  market.  Since 
that  year,  the  business  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  the  New 
England  Confectionery  Company  reaching  up  to  a  growth  ranking  it 
among  the  titans.  Cambridge  has  the  largest  candy  factory  in  the 
world — a  gigantic  plant — and  from  it,  as  from  other  Boston  and 
Cambridge  plants  candy  goes  out  all  over  the  world. 

As  in  other  industries,  it  was  the  invention  of  machinery  which 
made  this  growth  possible.  The  first  noteworthy  application  of  machin¬ 
ery  to  the  business  of  candy-making  by  hand,  as  in  the  home-kitchen, 
came  in  1891  when  Massachusetts  gave  the  enrober  to  the  world,  a 
machine  which  automatically  moulds  a  lump  of  creamed  sugar  (fondant) 
and  covers  it  with  chocolate  or  any  other  type  of  coating.  Other  candy¬ 
making  machines  soon  followed  until  today,  the  business  is  practically 
entirely  mechanical  and  thus  perfectly  clean  and  sanitary.  To  make 
this  amount  of  candy,  Boston  uses  tremendous  quantities  of  sugar, 
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importing  it  both  in  crystal  form  and  as  molasses,  sticky  stuff  brought 
up  from  the  tropics  in  tankers  like  so  many  gallons  of  gasoline.  The 
Revere  Sugar  Company,  of  the  United  Fruit  giant,  is  a  leader  in  this 
sugar  importation,  operating  a  great  Boston  refinery.  This  United 
bruit  Company,  a  Boston  baby,  also  supplies  America  and  much  of 
Europe  w  ith  most  of  the  bananas  eaten  and  the  company’s  trim  white 
ships  plough  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  to  freight  the  sugar  and 
fruit  from  American  owned  plantations  hewed  magically  out  of  what 
was  the  worst  country  in  existence — the  swampy  lowlands  of  Central 
America. 

Ships 

Gone,  probably,  are  the  days  when  Massachusetts  goods  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ships  mastered  and  manned  by  Massachusetts  men  pushed  aside 
every  drop  of  water  in  every  ocean  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Gone 
also  are  the  East  Boston  and  the  Medford  and  the  dozen  other  yards 
where  wooden  ships  were  once  shaped  into  the  most  beautiful  things 
ever  created  by  man.  But,  Massachusetts  still  makes  ships — and  good 
ones,  too,  from  50,000  ton  super  dreadnaughts  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  the  navies  of  other  nations,  down  to  the  over-masted,  deep- 
keeled  and  slim-waisted  yachts  that  keep  the  America  cup  on  this 
side  of  the  pond,  despite  the  best  intentions  of  British  sailors  and 
millionaires. 

Massachusett’s  naval  skill  is  still  being  expressed  in  dozens  of  small 
yards  along  shore,  from  fishing  schooners  at  Essex  to  yachts  at 
Neponset,  but  chiefly  at  the  great  modern  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  known  as  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation’s 
Quincy  establishment.  Founded  in  1898,  owned  by  Bethlehem  since 
war  days,  the  Fore  River  plant  is  not  only  the  largest  in  the  north¬ 
east  but  one  of  the  most  magnificently  equipped  in  the  world.  It 

builds  anything  from  grim  destroyers,  submarines  and  battleships  to 

the  white  and  gold  luxury  liners  that  compete  for  the  world’s  “fancy” 
trade. 

W  ar  orders  so  flooded  the  Fore  River  plant,  British  orders  as  well 
as  American,  that  the  Corporation  undertook  to  construct  a  second 
great  plant  on  the  salt  marshes  of  Squantum,  nearby.  Almost  over¬ 
night  a  miracle  took  place.  Hardly  was  the  surveying  completed,  and 
long  before  buildings  were  roofed,  than  keels  of  ships  were  laid  and 
the  pneumatic  hammers  of  the  riveters  echoed  the  saws  and  tools  of 

the  carpenters  putting  up  walls  and  spreading  roofs.  Destroyers, 

tankers,  submarines,  freighters — the  two  plants  ran  at  fever  heat  and 
were  the  only  yards  in  the  United  States  to  actually  make  delivery  of 
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ships  to  the  Navy  Department  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress! 
Since  the  war,  the  Fore  River  outfit,  unlike  other  yards,  have  been 
kept  busy  and  have  given  employment  to  as  many  as  15,000  men 
from  time  to  time  even  in  mid-depression. 

The  Boston  Navy  Yard,  in  Charlestown,  also  has  continued  to  build 
ships,  these  later  days,  generally  destroyers,  keeping  one  of  the  oldest 
yards  in  America  busy,  despite  threat  after  threat  from  Washington 
that  the  Boston  Yard  would  be  closed  down. 

While  Fore  River  is  the  only  establishment  building  great  ships, 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  small  yards  busy  most  of  the  time,  largely 
with  yachts.  Of  these,  the  largest,  not  only  in  the  State,  but  also  in 
the  United  States  is  that  of  George  Lawley  &  Sons  in  Neponset, 
neighbor  of  Squantum  and  Fore  River.  Lawley  builds  the  best  yachts 
in  the  world  and  employs  hundreds  of  men  and  often  does  five 
millions  of  construction  a  year. 

Also,  practically  every  sea-port  town  in  the  Commonwealth  builds 
smaller  types  of  ships.  After  several  depression  years  of  idleness,  the 
Essex  yards,  famous  for  more  than  a  century,  are  once  more  building 
the  Gloucester-type  fishing  schooners,  than  which  there  is  no  better. 
Other  centers  are  Medford,  New  Bedford,  Dorchester,  Swampscott, 
Marblehead,  Fairhaven,  Winthrop  and  towns  along  the  Cape. 

Pianos  and  Organs 

Musical  instruments  may  not  seem  like  big  business.  These  days, 
it  is  true,  they  are  not !  But  Massachusetts  still  makes  celebrated  instru¬ 
ments  and  was  once  the  leading  center  in  America,  and  still  has  the 
plants  and  the  workmen  to  again  top  the  nation  if  the  market  ever 
revives. 

Of  pianos,  about  ten  famous  brands  are  made  within  the  State. 
Of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only  one  as  typical — Chickering. 
A  master  craftsman,  Jonas  Chickering  established  the  business  which 
bears  his  name  and  created  the  great  Boston  factory  which  made  and 
still  makes  instruments  used  by  the  great  pianists  of  the  world.  Piano 
sales  have  fallen  to  low  estate,  probably  thanks  to  the  radio  and  the 
automobile,  but  there  are  signs  of  a  revival  lately  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  models,  small,  modern  and  attractive  in  design  and  color 
are  selling  far  better  than  for  years  past.  Perhaps  the  industry  will 
revive. 

For  organs,  to  mention  only  one  other  great  type  of  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  Massachusetts  has  some  six  manufacturers.  A  luxury  business, 
times  have  been  hard— but  the  organ  business  is  also  showing  signs  of 
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revival  along  with  pianos.  Probably  the  outstanding  figure  in  this 
business  was  Ernest  M.  Skinner,  who  established  his  great  firm  a 
generation  ago. 

A  Few  Other  Industries 

These  days  of  uncertainty,  industrialists  are  vociferous  about  the 
need  for  communities  seeking  safety  from  economic  storms  through 
diversification  of  industries ;  the  idea  being  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
a  few  industries  out  of  many  keeping  the  home  fires  burning.  Certainly, 
a  city  like  Worcester  with  many  different  kinds  of  business  sustained 
the  depression  better  than  those  with  one  major  business)  such  as 
Lowell  and  Fall  River.  Indeed,  it  is  commonly  said  that  New  England 
never  suffered  the  real  deeps  of  the  depression  because  its  industries 
are  so  diversified. 

That  may  be  true  because  Massachusetts  has  a  long  and  varied  list 
of  occupations  with  which  to  meet  trouble. 

Among  the  outstanding,  other  than  those  above,  may  be  counted 
the  silversmiths  and  the  stove  foundries  of  Taunton.  Taunton  silver¬ 
ware  is  celebrated  and  so  are  its  stoves,  stoves  of  various  brands. 
Great  efficiency  characterizes  these  stove  factories.  One  of  them  actually 
casts,  sets  up  and  crates  ready  for  shipment  a  complete  kitchen  range 
every  two  minutes  of  every  eight  hour  day. 

Nearby  Attleboro  and  North  Attleboro — two  separate  municipalities 
— have  some  hundred  establishments  making  jewelry.  The  Attleboros 
have  been  world  famous  for  their  products  since  Civil  War  days  and 
possess  some  of  America’s  best  craftsmen.  Attleboro  has  heard  the 
gospel  of  diversification,  too,  and  among  other  things,  has  the  largest 
bleachery  and  dyeing  plant  in  the  world. 

To  speak  of  the  leather  tanneries  along  in  back  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  is  unnecessary  and  it  is  not  needed  either  to  speak  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company’s  plant  in  Waltham.  This  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  best  known  plants,  kept  alive  by  means  of  astonishingly  delicate 
machinery  and  management  almost  as  striking  in  its  efficiency.  If  it 
is  unnecessary  to  talk  about  such  a  famous  plant,  it  may  be  news  to 
say,  in  addition,  that  the  Waltham  factory  beside  the  Charles  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one  of  a  dozen  factories  in  the  Commonwealth  that  still  make 
watches  and  clocks.  American  ships  have  carried  chronometers  made 
in  Chelsea  all  over  the  world  and  the  Chelsea  line  of  ship  clocks,  strik¬ 
ing  bells  instead  of  the  conventional  hours,  are  the  prized  possession 
of  many  folks  whose  acquaintance  with  salt-water  is  inherited  rather 
than  actual. 
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As  for  drugs  and  related  products,  the  United  Drug  Company  in 
Boston,  beyond  the  Opera  House  and  Symphony  Hall,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  comparative  infant,  being  born  in  1903,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world  both  as  a  manufacturer  and  distributor.  Down  in 
Southbridge,  is  the  huge  plant  of  the  American  Optical  Company  which 
makes  glasses  and  lenses  for  all  America.  Across  the  Charles  from 
the  State  House,  is  the  plant  of  the  Carter  Ink  Company,  making  ink, 
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paste  and  the  like  in  the  largest  such  factory  in  America.  Just  beyond 
the  ink  pot  is  the  huge  establishment  of  the  Lever  folks,  makers  of 
soaps  and  shaving  cream  to  the  world.  On  the  other  side  of  the  State 
House,  down  by  the  Fort  Hill  Channel,  is  the  factory  which  produces 
the  wherewithal  to  mow  down  the  whiskers  off  the  world’s  chin ;  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  makers  of  millions  of  blades  and 
razors  each  year  by  means  of  machines  so  modern  and  delicate  that 
they  actually  make  steel  sit  up  and  talk.  Across  the  State,  Worcester 
makes  marvelous  carpets  to  grace  the  parlors  of  the  nation’s  best 
homes  as  well  as  those  in  many  countries,  even  actually  China.  Clinton 
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also  makes  rugs  and  carpets  while  Ludlow  owns  the  world’s  greatest 
jute  establishment. 

Massachusetts  is  not  known  as  an  automobile  producer.  It  is  not, 
compared  with  Michigan  but  Springfield  does  make  the  world’s  most 
costly  car;  Fitchburg  and  Woburn  make  motor  trucks  and  Framing¬ 
ham  has  made  taxi-cabs.  Other  products  which  Massachusetts  produces 
in  great  volume,  some  to  lead  the  nation,  include  such  things  as  vacuum 
cleaners,  belting,  wall  paper,  railroad  cars,  books,  skates  and,  at  least 
until  recently,  corsets. 

Adaptation 

To  continue  this  particular  treatment  would  be  an  endless  task 
and  unnecessary.  But  one  thing  yet  remains — to  take  notice  of  the 
virility  of  Massachusetts  industry  as  exemplified  in  the  manner  by 
which  old  firms  and  long  established  businesses,  feeling  the  ground 
slide  beneath  their  feet  as  the  progress  of  the  world  has  outmoded 
them  and  their  product,  have  unhesitatingly  junked  the  old  and  taken  up 
the  new — successfully. 

At  one  extreme,  there  is  one  Worcester  firm  which,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  changes  its  product  at  least  every  two  years;  picking  up 
some  new  thing,  establishing  the  market,  reaping  the  harvest  and  then, 
selling  out  to  a  competitor,  taking  up  something  else  which  is  promising. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  large  and  older  firms  which,  not  hastily, 
but  soldidly  scrap  a  losing  business  to  take  something  profitable  once 
more.  Examples  are  many.  A  selection  would  include  the  city  of 
Westfield.  That  Berkshire  town  was  established  upon  the  making  of 
horsewhips  for  the  world.  They  still  make  whips  today,  selling  them 
mostly  in  the  Andes  and  the  Orient.  But  the  space  that  once  made 
most  of  the  world’s  whips  is  now  devoted  to  food-stuffs,  stoves,  paper, 
thread,  boxes,  machines,  metal  castings,  cigars,  bicycles,  motorcycles, 
toys,  baskets,  heating  plants,  and  so  for  a  long  list. 

Leominster  is  another  example.  A  generation  ago,  the  city  was 
celebrated  for  one  major  industry — combs  and  allied  products  made  out 
of  cow-horns.  Train-load  after  train-load  of  cows’  horns  came  in 
from  the  West  and  train-loads  of  combs,  buttons  and  so  forth  went 
out.  Today,  cow-horns  are  not  so  used- — instead  the  plastics,  such  as 
celluloid,  viscoloid  and  the  like,  have  replaced  it  almost  completely.  Did 
Leominster  quit  making  things  such  as  combs  and  buttons?  Not  at 
all,  they  scrapped  the  horn  and  took  on  the  plastics  and  have  made 
a  big  business  out  of  it.  And,  also,  the  city  has  branched  out  into 
other  lines — they  make,  among  other  things,  paper,  paper  boxes,  fur¬ 
niture,  pianos,  shirts,  baby  carriages  and  toys. 
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And,  for  one  more  example,  consider  Amesbury.  A  generation  ago, 
Amesbury  made  carriages,  buggies,  sea-going  hacks  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  operated  by  horse-power.  The  horse  went  and  so  did 
Amesbury’s  business.  Making  an  about-face,  Amesbury  took  on  the 
enemy  of  the  horse,  the  automobile  and  established  a  thriving  business 
making  auto  bodies.  And,  as  in  other  towns,  having  learned  the 
lesson  of  specialization,  Amesbury  diversified  and  now  the  town  makes 
in  addition  such  things  as  shot,  grit,  fiber  board,  peanut  butter,  motor 
boats,  row  boats,  fur  hats,  felt  hats,  lamps,  boots,  shoes,  wood  heels 
and  various  kinds  of  wood  working  and  metal  working  machines. 

These  three  examples  typify  Massachusetts  industrialism.  The  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  workers  has  changed;  noses  are  bigger,  hair  darker 
and  English  is  replaced  by  Babel,  but  the  Yankee  spirit  still  persists. 
It  is,  indeed,  ageless.  It  is  aggressive,  progressive,  adaptable,  cour¬ 
ageous  and  indomitable.  Depressions  come  along  and  so  do  booms; 
Massachusetts  rides  them  both.  Industries  die.  Massachusetts  replaces 
them  with  something  better.  Competition  appears ;  Massachusetts 
beats  it  at  its  own  game  or  if  that  is  impossible,  starts  something  new. 
Obstacles  are  surmounted,  dangers  are  overcome,  whatever  the  trouble, 
wheels  keep  on  turning  and  men  and  women  make  a  living.  As  long 
as  America  is  industrial,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Massachusetts  will  be 
out  in  the  lead,  if  not  in  the  products  of  the  present,  then  certainly  in 
the  products  even  now  stewing  in  the  test  tubes  of  the  laboratories. 
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Massachusetts  has  long  been  known  as  a  “billion  dollar  state”;  the 
term  meaning  that  the  annual  value  of  its  manufactured  products  equals 
or  exceeds  that  tremendous  sum.  Even  the  depths  of  the  lamented 
depression  did  not  strike  the  Commonwealth  so  heavily  as  it  did  other 
states  and  today  the  Bay  State  counts  its  manufacturing  establishments 
in  excess  of  ten  thousand,  (some  of  them  are  the  largest  in  the  world 
and  many  of  them  are  world  famous),  and  numbers  the  employees  of 
the  factories  to  be  more  than  a  million.  Picture  that  fact,  a  million 
pairs  of  hands  busy  every  day  making  things  for  the  world  to  use. 
From  eight  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  wheels  are  turning, 
hammers  pounding,  motors  roaring,  machines  humming — and  beside 
them,  guiding,  governing  and  supplementing  the  machines,  stands  the 
State’s  army  of  industrial  workers. 

Behind  this  present  day  situation  is  the  long  and  much  too  bitter 
story  of  relations  between  labor  and  capital.  It  seems  to  be  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  that,  whenever  one  man  employs  other  men  to 
work  for  him,  trouble  sooner  or  later  develops.  And  the  bigger  the 
number  of  workers,  and,  necessarily,  the  more  remote  the  ownership 
of  the  establishment,  the  more  serious  the  difficulties.  The  intricate  and 
delicate  system  of  balance  which  has  grown  up  to  mitigate  these  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  these  abuses  and  misunderstandings  of  which  both 
parties  have  been  and  are  guilty,  is  a  large  part  of  America’s  history. 
No  one  state  has  any  particular  role  to  boast  or  to  regret.  Up  and 
down  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation,  blood  and  tears  are  being 
spilled,  just  as  laughter,  pride  of  workmanship  and  honor  of  accom¬ 
plishment  have  flourished.  In  this  development  of  relations  between 
labor  and  capital,  Massachusetts  has,  because  of  its  gigantic  industrial 
establishment,  played  a  major  role.  And,  as  in  other  activities,  the 
Commonwealth  has,  on  the  whole,  much  to  be  proud  of  and  little  to 
regret — at  least  in  comparison  with  other  States.  Several  reasons  are 
responsible  for  this  happy  condition. 
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One  of  the  more  important  reasons  is  the  character  of  the  workers. 
By  and  large,  the  employees  of  Massachusetts  factories  are  skilled 
workers.  The  Commonwealth  does  not  support  what  may  be  called 
the  fundamental  industries — it  has  no  coal  mines,  no  iron  smelters  and 
the  like.  Massachusetts  produces  few  raw  materials.  Instead,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  takes  the  raw  materials  from  other  states,  and  other  nations, 
and  fashions  them  into  such  products  as  require  sufficient  skill  and 
investment  of  capital  to  make  it  profitable  to  pay  extra  transportation 
costs.  It  is  only  by  the  development  of  skill  and  technique  that  the 
Commonwealth,  naked  of  natural  resources,  maintains  its  industrial 
leadership. 

Thus  Massachusetts  does  not  employ,  comparatively,  a  large  number 
of  laborers,  men  who  simply  exchange  brute  energy  for  a  day’s  pay. 
L  he  type  of  workers  employed  in  place  of  the  miners,  the  loggers,  the 
“Hunkies,”  are  men  and  women  who  have  been  trained  to  tend  machines 
and  to  build  the  machines  themselves.  Thus,  necessarily,  Massachusetts 
workers  have  pride  in  their  work;  it  means  more  to  them  than  just  a 
day’s  pay.  Consequently,  labor  agitators  and  labor  problems  have  less 
fertile  fields  to  cultivate  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  development  of  industry  exemplifies  this.  Originally,  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  men  were  first  attracted  from  the  plow 
and  women  from  the  kitchen,  the  workers  were  all  native  Americans, 
largely  of  English  blood,  sharpened  and  refined  by  more  than  a  century 
of  Yankee  independence  and  intelligence.  These  folk,  going  into  the 
factories,  established  the  triple  tradition  of  New  England  industry, 
superior  workmanship,  efficiency  and  skill.  Thus  geared  from  the 
beginning,  New  England  factories  were  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  plants  more  favorably  situated  in  respect  to  both  markets 
and  sources  of  raw  materials.  And,  thus  established,  New  England 
factories  attracted  only  the  better  class  of  immigrants.  To  America, 
from  say  1870  to  19 1 4,  workers  came  from  every  quarter  of 
Europe.  1  hose  who  possessed  nothing  but  their  hands  could  not 
find  employment  in  New  England.  They  were  drawn  to  the  basic 
industries  where  their  strength  was  needed.  New  England,  by  a  process 
of  natural  selection,  received  only  those  who  came  equipped  with  a 
trade  or  with  sufficient  training  and  inherited  traditions  to  make  them 
skilled  and  efficient  workmen.  Only  such  could  fit  into  the  specialized 
factories  of  Massachusetts  and  only  such  were  accepted.  New  England 
kept  the  cream  of  the  migrant  workers ;  the  West  and  the  mass  produc¬ 
tion  industries  elsewhere  took  the  skimmed  milk.  Thus  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  triple  tradition  fostered  itself  and  made  the  New  England 
factories  homes  of  the  better  grade  of  workers,  men  and  women  who 
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found  labor  troubles  less  attractive  because  such  solutions  of  labor 
difficulties  were  less  necessary. 

However,  this  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  has  escaped  the  worst 
of  the  regrettable  periods  of  maladjustment  of  labor  which  has  so 
often  characterized  heavy  industries  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  does 
not  mean  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  Originally,  production 
was  more  a  matter  of  skill  than  of  machines.  Down  through  the  years, 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  industry  has  been  the  replacement  of 
hands  by  machines.  More  and  more,  the  trend  is  towards  automatic 
machinery  resulting  in  less  and  less  demand  upon  the  worker.  Crafts¬ 
manship  is  no  longer  as  necessary  as  it  was.  As  the  direct  result,  so 
fai  as  labor  is  concerned,  the  drift  has  been  and  is  towards  not  merely 
semi-skilled  labor  but,  more  important,  towards  a  different  mental 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  When  a  man  used  his  hands  and 
his  years  of  acquired  skill  to  fabricate  an  article,  he  put  into  it  pride 
and  honoi .  He  had  a  personal  stake  in  his  job.  Today,  a  man  or  a 
woman,  or  a  child — standing  practically  idle  beside  a  machine,  idle  as 
long  as  it  functions  perfectly  or,  at  best,  performing  only  simple  tasks, 
endlessly,  monotonously  comes  to  have  a  dull,  inert,  passive  psycologi- 
cal  attitude,  one  in  which  his  work  is  merely  the  means  to  the  end  of 
the  pay-en\  elope.  Thus,  even  in  Massachusetts,  the  old  order  seems  to 
be  changing  and  a  new  delicate  and  very  sensitive  labor  system  is 
developing  which  holds  tremendous  potentialities  of  peril  as  well  as  profit. 

Certainly,  the  past  history  of  labor,  even  in  this  fortunate  Common¬ 
wealth,  demonstrates  that  the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved.  That 
labor  is  making  and  will  continue  to  make  increasing  demands  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  profits  of  the  products  which  it  helps  create  is 
clear.  That  capital  is  reluctant  to  yield,  that  in  many  cases,  local  indus¬ 
tries  cannot  continue  under  lessened  margins  of  profit  to  investment, _ 

these  and  many  other  details  meet  the  eye  and  indicate  difficulties  ahead. 
However,  in  the  past,  difficulties  at  least  as  great  were  overcome  and 
the  Commonwealth  may  gain  courage  at  the  threats  ahead  by  remember¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  past. 

Labor  s  fundamental  answer  to  capital  is  the  weapon  of  collective 
bargaining,  with  the  strike  as  the  legally  recognized  counter-balance  to 
the  lock-out.  Collective  bargaining  and  strikes  necessitate  organization 
and  thus  the  labor  union  is  the  basic  fact  of  labor  in  America. 

Unionization  has  not  followed  State  lines  in  America;  it  could  not. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  history  of  any  one  State  is  concerned,  an  outline 
of  unionization  of  labor  is  unnecessary.  Nevertheless,  because  of  its 
commanding  position  in  industry,  Massachusetts  has,  time  and  time 
again,  been  the  focus  of  labor  adjustments  and.  more  than  a  few  times, 
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initiated  progress  towards  a  better  understanding  and  reconciliation  of 
difficulties. 

Unionization  may  be  considered  as  having  its  national  beginning 
about  1880  when  labor  first  stretched  itself  as  a  whole  and  reached 
out  blindly,  perhaps,  but  widely  and  deeply  in  the  organization  known 
as  the  Knights  of  Labor,  a  body  which  became  very  important  in 
Massachusetts.  Within  a  few  months,  at  the  flood  tide  of  the  Knights, 
about  1885-1886,  the  business  became  almost  a  holy  crusade  and  added 
to  its  membership  by  thousands  and  thousands  hourly.  In  one  year, 
400,000  members  were  added  to  its  ranks,  until,  as  of  1886,  probably 
close  to  700,000  workers  were  enlisted. 

Really  not  a  union  at  all,  but  more  of  a  political  parade  in  its  basic 
psychology,  the  Knights  contained  in  their  very  first  blush  of  victory 
the  seeds  of  their  failure.  It  was  not  a  sober  business,  at  all — it  was 
almost  a  frenzied  outburst  of  emotionalism.  Consequently,  its  member¬ 
ship  ebbed  and  flowed  in  direct  response  to  every  ripple  on  the 
economic  sea. 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  the  Knights  was  that  it  was  one  big 
union.  Every  man  or  woman  who  worked  was  eligible  to  membership ; 
every  person  who  worked,  whether  he  was  skilled  or  unskilled,  whether 
he  was  able  or  just  a  source  of  brute  energy,  was  enlisted.  Everyone 
was  gathered  up  into  a  flaming  crusade  against  capital.  Unreasoning, 
prejudiced,  unstable  as  the  very  flames  of  the  indignation  which  it 
gathered  up  from  the  four  corners  of  the  nation,  the  Knights  soon 
burned  themselves  out.  In  a  time  less  stable  politically,  the  Knights 
might  have  initiated  a  revolution — but  the  i88o’s  were  not  a  suitable 
time  for  political  overturn  and  the  Knights  faded  almost  as  rapidly 
as  they  mushroomed  into  being.  Probably,  the  I.  W.  W.  may  be 
considered  as  being  the  present  day  organization  sustaining  the  more 
radical  ideas  of  the  Knights ;  their  lack  of  importance  in  the  United 
States  indicates  how  hopeless  the  Knights  were  of  accomplishing  much. 

What  the  Knights  did  accomplish,  however,  was  the  initiating  of 
more  sensible  organization,  trades  unions.  Out  of  the  debris  of  the 
Knights  came  organizations  of  skilled  workers,  each  independent  and 
each  integrated  and  stable.  Eventually,  the  trades  unions  were  tied 
together  into  one  great  organization,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
a  body  which  has  come  to  have  recognized  values  for  both  its  members 
and  for  capital.  It  is  solid  and  substantial;  employers  can  do  business 
with  it,  confident  that  contracts  made,  agreements  reached,  will  be 
maintained.  Otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  present  day  sky¬ 
scraping  investments  in  plant  and  machines  could  have  come  into 
being  at  all. 
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1  or  the  pui pose  of  this  story  of  Massachusetts,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  tiace  the  development  of  trades  unions  in  two  contrasting  major 
industries,  the  boot  and  shoe  and  the  textile  lines. 

Trade  unionism  first  secured  a  firm  grasp  of  itself  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  boot  and  shoe  industry.  The  reason  for  this  success,  basically, 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  handicraft  and  not 
machines  is  the  important  thing.  At  first,  all  shoes  were  made  by 
hand  and  the  type  of  worker  was  very  high,  comparatively.  Machines 
soon  came  into  being,  of  course,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
with  its  gigantic  plant  at  Beverly,  is  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in 
all  the  world.  But,  even  so,  magical  as  the  machines  have  come  to 
be,  at  least  semi-skilled  labor  is  needed  to  operate  them.  Further,  in 
conti  ast  with  the  textile  industry,  shoe  factories  remain  small.  Instead 
of  thousands  of  hands,  shoe  factories  employ  scores  of  workers.  There 
ai e  gieat  plants,  of  course,  such  as  the  George  F.  Keith  Company  and 
the  Douglas  firm,  but  they  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 
Thus,  with  a  high  grade  of  worker  in  a  small  plant,  unionization  was 
enabled  to  progress  reasonably  and  steadily  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
\\  orkers  Union,  although  not  the  only  outfit  in  existence,  has  a  long 
and  honorable  history,  as  trades  unions  go.  One  of  its  competitive 
unions,  if  unions  can  be  said  to  compete  with  each  other,  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Shoe  Workers  Union,  is  an  example  of  what  the  trades  union 
can  mean  to  itself  and  to  its  employers.  This  union  lost  strikes  in 
Haverhill  and  in  Lynn.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  func¬ 
tioning  in  Brockton  and  adjacent  cities,  had  so  comparatively  happy  a 
history,  that  it  was  invited  to  come  north  of  Boston  and  its  establish¬ 
ment  there  has  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
for  both  workers  and  employers — with  consecjuent  prosperity  for  the 
city  concerned — as  in  Lynn.  Lynn,  in  particular,  has  suffered  from 
post  war  labor  troubles  and  at  one  time,  the  city  was  very  badly 
affected  financially. 

In  Brockton  itself,  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  also  demon¬ 
strated  its  value  in  1924.  That  year  the  Union  actually  sided  with 
employers  and  fought  with  them  against  an  outlaw  strike.  Certain 
workers  had  become  unhappy  and  went  out  in  violation  of  their  contract 
with  the  employer.  The  Union  realized  that  the  principle  involved  was 
great  and  went  to  work  and  broke  the  outlaw  strike,  demonstrating 
that  when  a  union  made  a  contract  it  was  able  to  compel  its  members  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Thus,  the  Union  has  established 
itself  as  a  reasonable  means  of  collective  bargaining.  It  obtains  decent 
working  conditions,  fair  wages  and  reasonable  treatment  of  workers 
by  means  of  amicable  negotiations  because  it  has  demonstrated  that 
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employers  can  deal  with  the  Union  in  confidence  that  agreements  reached 
will  be  lived  up  to,  by  the  workers  and  thus  manufacturing  can  be 
undertaken  without  the  investment  being  jeopardized  by  subsequent 
labor  trouble. 

Far  from  being  either  so  successful  or  happy,  was  the  effort  to 
unionize  the  textile  workers.  Textile  mills  employ  thousands  of  hands 
but,  even  so,  the  machines,  entailing  huge  investments,  are  very  much 
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more  important  than  the  workers.  Perfection  of  textile  machines 
progressed  even  in  the  closing  years  of  the  past  century  to  a  point 
where  only  semi-skilled  labor  was  needed  and  today  almost  any  person, 
with  but  a  few  hours’  instruction,  can  operate  most  textile  machines. 
Thus,  the  hard  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  comes  into  operation ; 
there  is  always  a  constant  supply  of  labor  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
union,  a  supply  open  to  the  employer  whenever  he  wishes  or  needs  to 
combat  the  union. 

Hence  the  problem  of  organizing  trades  unions  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  was  and  is  very  difficult  and,  even  in  Massachusetts,  strikes  mar  the 
record  almost  from  the  beginning.  As  an  example  of  the  fundamental 
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difficulty  of  the  textile  unions,  consider  the  National  Cotton  Mule 
Spinners  Union.  Formed  in  1889,  d  developed  rapidly  and  seemed 
destined  to  control  the  textile  trades  as  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  was 
headed  by  their  tight  union.  And,  just  then,  along  came  the  new 
method  of  ring  spinning.  Mule  spinners  simply  faded  out  of  the  picture, 
their  jobs  being  machined  out  of  existence.  In  the  place  of  the  semi¬ 
skilled  mule  spinners,  ring  spinning  machine  hands  could  be  simple 
unskilled  labor.  Employers  saw  to  it  that  they  were — unskilled  wages 
are  lower  than  those  of  semi-skilled  hands — and  the  textile  union  ceased 
to  be. 

For  se\eial  years,  various  other  essays  in  textile  trade  unions  were 
attempted,  particularly  in  Fall  River.  Then,  in  1901,  the  United  Tex¬ 
tile  W  orkers  came  into  prominence,  enlisting  all  textile  workers.  It  has 
continued  to  exist  but  has  failed  to  control  the  business  to  any  marked 
degree,  probably  unfortunately  so — for  the  textile  situation  has  suffered 
greatly  from  uncertainties  and  perennial  labor  troubles  which  could 
have  been  limited  largely  if  a  reputable  union  could  be  created  strong 
enough  to  control  its  members. 

Three  factors  have  operated  to  prevent  this  successful  unioniza¬ 
tion.  First,  more  women  and  children  have  been  employed  than 
men,  and  women  and  children  are  not  strong  trades  unionists;  they 
are  individualists. 

Second,  textile  workers,  being  unskilled,  are  composed  of  the  lower 
types  of  individuals  from  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  Alien  to 
America  and  to  each  other,  they  are  each  nationality  walled  apart  by 
barriers  of  language,  creed  and  custom.  Lacking  common  ground, 
unionization  has  not  been  practicable. 

Third,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  these  two  conditions,  and  also 
because  of  the  many  years  of  rich  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  business, 
textiles  have  always  been  rigidly  controlled  by  the  capitalists.  To  a  far 
greater  degree  than  in  most  other  industries,  the  employer  has  been 
able  to  dictate.  Thus,  regrettable  as  it  is,  wages  are  low,  working 
conditions  bad  and  in  general  employers  have  sought  to  squeeze  out  as 
much  as  possible  and  the  workers,  in  return,  to  give  as  little  as  possible. 

Naturally,  as  a  result,  strikes  have  been  frequent,  strikes  character¬ 
ized  by  the  ferocity  common  enough  in  other  parts  of  the  nation  but 
very  rare  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  great  Lawrence  strike  of  1912 
may  be  regarded  as  typical.  That  long  drawn  out  and  bitterly  fought 
contest  stands  out  in  the  Commonwealth’s  history  as  both  distressing 
and  important.  In  essence  it  was  a  battle  waged  between  a  horde  of 
alien  labor,  ground  down  into  depths  of  despair  by  a  heedless  and 
short-sighted  management.  For  years,  the  textile  barons  disregarded 
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even  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  As  a  result,  they  reaped  a 
bloody  harvest  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  won  by  force  a  betterment 
of  conditions,  a  betterment  which  today,  makes  any  other  such  strike 
impossible. 

The  strike  of  1912  was  an  explosion  of  pent  up  emotion.  Inevitable, 
its  conduct  leaves  much  to  be  regretted.  Bloodshed,  sabotage,  misery, 
all  three  evils  stalked  the  streets  of  Lawrence  for  long,  weary  months 
before  the  strikers  finally  won  their  victory. 

One  feature  of  the  strike  was  that  the  strike  was  waged  under  the 
hated  banner  of  the  I.  W.  W.  From  California,  came  leaders  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  Haywood,  Giovannitti,  Ettor  and 
the  like,  to  parade  through  New  England  streets  with  the  banners  of 
European  radicalism.  They  won  the  strike ;  and  they  introduced  into 
New  England  alien  ideas,  alien  principles  which  have  ever  after  con¬ 
tinued  to  flame  up  every  now  and  then  at  the  least  opportunity,  causing 
bitterness,  distrust  and  hatred  in  the  precincts  of  the  Puritans. 

When  the  Lawrence  strike  was  concluded,  the  I.  W.  W.  rode  high 
on  the  top  of  the  wave  in  New  England.  In  Lawrence  alone,  the 
organization  had,  it  is  said,  15,000  members.  Howrever,  so  far  as 
actual  membership  and  direct  importance  is  concerned,  it  very  soon 
rapidly  declined  and  the  present-day  organization  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  important.  What  is  important  is  that  the  red  flag  it  symbolizes 
still  exists,  furled  doubtless  but  yet  ready  in  many  a  New  England 
home,  ready  to  open  to  the  breeze  whenever  gross  abuse  of  workers 
makes  its  opportunity.  Fundamentally,  New  England  is  not  hospitable 
to  radicalism.  I.  W.  W.  doctrines  of  class  struggle,  direct  action  and 
such  sad  businesses  as  boycott  and  sabotage  are  alien  to  us.  If  reason¬ 
able  relations  continue  to  be  maintained  between  labor  and  capital  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  radicalism  can  ever  permanently  flourish  in  our 
granite  hills. 

Examples  of  this  reasonableness  are  to  be  seen  in  the  various  ideas 
and  their  resulting  agencies  by  and  through  which  labor  and  capital 
are  adjusting  themselves.  As  the  direct  outcome  of  1912,  the  mills  of 
the  American  Woolen  Company,  locus  of  the  strike,  now  operate  under 
a  labor  policy  which  it  is  said,  gives  the  working  man  every  possible 
consideration,  limiting  his  return  only  by  obligations  to  stockholders. 
Other  companies,  other  industries,  have  similarly  come  to  recognize 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  workers  until,  as  of  the  present,  workers 
in  other  parts  of  the  nation  regard  Massachusetts  as  a  very  good  state 
in  which  to  work — just  as  workers  here  have  refused  inducements, 
such  as  higher  rates  of  pay,  to  migrate  to  the  new  mills  which  have 
featured  the  modern  industrialization  of  the  South.  Modern  enlightened 
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labor  relations  have  caused  a  loyalty  to  Massachusetts  to  come  into 
being,  a  loyalty  which,  while  it  does  not  prevent  “the  divine  discontent” 
of  workers  to  seek  to  obtain  the  highest  wages  and  the  best  working- 
conditions  possible,  yet  certainly  pays  stockholders  dividends  in  better 
production  and  evener  distribution. 

One  outstanding  agency  which  has  aided  in  this  largely  voluntary 
advancement  of  the  condition  of  labor  is  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Aibitration,  established  in  18S6.  This  is,  in  essence 
the  machine  which  the  Commonwealth  has  set  up  to  adjust  labor  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  prevent  them  if  possible,  to  aid  in  settling  them  if  not.  This 
Board  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  and  has  for  many  years  been 
the  outstanding  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  in  ameliorating 
the  inevitable  difficulties  that  arise  whenever  one  man  hires  other  men 
to  work  for  him. 

The  Board  consists  of  three  members :  one  intended  to  represent 
labor,  one  the  employers  and  the  third,  an  impartial  person,  selected 
by  the  other  two.  The  enabling  legislation  provides  that  the  Board 
must  offer  its  services  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened.  If 
its  services  are  accepted  by  both  parties,  the  Board  brings  the  employer 
and  his  labor  together  and,  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and  skill,  essays  to 
mediate  their  differences.  Unlike  in  other  States,  the  Massachusetts 
Board  has  no  mandatory  power.  Either  or  both  parties  to  a  dispute 
may  ignore  the  Board  if  it  pleases.  The  General  Court  in  1886, 
believed,  and  believes  today,  that  labor  disputes  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  both  parties  reaching  a  voluntary  agreement — industry  must 
shoulder  its  own  responsibility.  The  State  can  act  as  a  neutral  agent 
to  bring  the  two  together.  It  may  even  offer  suggestions.  But  that  is 
all.  The  fact  that  Massachusetts  has  had  fewer  strikes  than  any  other 
state  proportionately,  attests  that  the  system  works. 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  thus  so  important  that  it  is  worthy  of 
some  relation.  It  has  two  chief  methods  of  conducting  its  work. 
First,  and  most  important,  the  Board,  before  bringing  the  two  dis¬ 
putants  together,  seeks  to  obtain  a  conditional  compromise  agreement 
separately  from  each.  Armed  with  these,  the  Board  tries  to  adjust  the 
two  agreements  to  a  mutual  figure  and,  this  accomplished,  settles  the 
trouble  without  either  a  strike  or  a  lockout  being  necessary.  For 
example,  in  1912,  a  new  state  law  reduced  the  hours  of  women  workers 
from  56  to  54  a  week.  This  brought  up  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  rates  of  pay  should  be  proportionately  reduced.  The  business  came 
to  a  crisis  in  two  particular  mills,  where  the  owners  said  that  pay 
should  be  reduced  and  the  workers  said  that  it  should  not  be.  Finally, 
based  upon  the  new  hours,  the  employees  demanded  a  15  percent 
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increase ;  the  management  offered  a  five  percent.  A  bitter  strike  seemed 
inevitable;  a  strike  which  would  probably  involve  numbers  of  other 
factories.  The  Board  stepped  into  the  picture  and,  securing  concessions 
from  both  sides,  managed  to  reach  a  common  ratio  of  increase.  The 
very  next  day,  the  compromise  rate  was  agreed  upon  by  both  sides 
and  the  strike  was  averted. 

The  same  year,  however,  the  same  Board  failed  to  avert  the  Law¬ 
rence  strike.  Reasons  responsible  were  many.  On  the  side  of  the 
employers,  the  local  agents,  representatives  of  remote  financial  control, 
could  not  act  with  the  Board  without  orders  from  the  owners — who,  at 
least  in  part,  were  outside  of  the  State.  On  the  side  of  the  employees, 
the  leaders  were  I.  W.  W.  agents  and  not  so  much  interested  in  settling 
difficulties  as  they  were  in  causing  a  full  blown  strike,  the  bigger  the 
strike  the  better,  from  their  point  of  view.  And,  finally,  because  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  interest,  employers  regarded  the  strikers  as  revolutionary 
radicals,  men  dangerous  to  compromise  with  in  any  way.  Thus  the 
strike  could  not  be  arbitrated — it  was  only  after  the  long  and  bitter 
months  of  disorder  that  the  stockholders,  that  is,  the  portion  of  them 
who  were  articulate,  abandoned  their  position  of  dealing  only  with 
workers  as  individuals  and  consented  to  deal  with  the  strikers  as  a 
unit  and  deal  with  them  through  their  representatives.  When  that 
change  of  viewpoint  was  brought  about,  then  the  strike  was  adjusted. 

The  second  work  of  the  Board  consists  in  attempting  to  fix  the 
blame  for  a  strike  or  walk-out  after  mediation  has  failed.  This  blame¬ 
finding  is,  of  course,  not  of  legal  coercive  value  but  it  does  serve  to 
fix  public  opinion  and  opinion,  after  all,  makes  or  breaks  a  strike  in 
the  last  analysis — witness  the  Boston  Police  Strike.  One  direct  example 
of  this  function  of  the  Board  in  investigating  was  the  Boston  Street 
Car  strike  of  1912.  When  a  number  of  employees  were  fired,  the 
newly  formed  union  of  street  car  operators  called  a  strike.  The  Board 
offered  its  services  to  arbitrate  the  difficulty.  The  employees  were 
willing.  The  employers  were  not.  The  Company  had  replaced  the 
strikers  in  part  with  strike  breakers  and  was  endeavoring  to  maintain 
service  to  the  public.  Thus  asserting  that  it  was  meeting  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  that  by  that  fact  the  strike  did  not  exist,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  have  any  arbitration  at  all.  After  a  delay  of  some 
three  weeks,  the  strikers  called  upon  the  Board  to  hold  its  investigation 
and  determine  the  causes  of  the  strike.  The  Board  conducted  the  usual 
series  of  hearings  and  reported  that  the  strikers  were  correct  in  their 
charges  that  “many  of  the  employees  had  been  discharged  for  joining 
the  union,  or  for  activity  in  its  formation  and  that  many  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cars  are  being  operated  by  men  whose  conduct  does  not  meet 
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the  approval  of  the  traveling  public.”  To  this  finding,  the  Board 
added,  as  a  very  unofficial  reminder  to  the  Company,  that  both  parties 
should  attempt  to  settle  their  differences  under  the  Board’s  aegis. 
Within  a  week,  this  was  done;  the  Company  and  the  men  met  together 
with  the  Board,  agreed  upon  certain  points  and  finally  left  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  those  still  in  dispute  to  the  Board,  both  sides  agreeing  to  accept 
the  Board  s  findings  as  final.  Thus,  by  means  of  publicity,  the  Board 
settles  strikes  where  one  party  is  reluctant  to  give  way. 

Probably  the  greatest  value  of  the  Board’s  work,  however,  lies  not 
merely  in  settling  or  helping  strikes  to  be  settled  but  in  the  fact  that, 
once  both  parties  agiee  to  mediate  with  the  Board,  the  workers 
automatically  agree  to  return  to  their  jobs  until  the  arbitration  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  completed  and  definitely  accepted  or  rejected.  This 
single  fact  justifies  the  existence  of  the  Board  for  it  appreciably  cuts 
down  the  lost  time,  lost  time  of  idle  hands  and  idle  machines  which 
creates  such  a  vast  bill  of  damage  for  American  industry  to  shoulder 
each  year. 

Side  by  side  with  this  work  of  the  Board  are  other  agencies  which 
have  all  aided  in  bettering  wages  and  working  conditions.  The  workers 
themselves  have  caused  much  to  be  accomplished;  just  as  has  enlightened 
opinion  among  employers.  Further,  aid  has  been  given  to  the  cause 
of  labor  by  social  groups  actuated  by  humanitarian  ideals.  The 
impulse  which  supported  Abolitionism  did  not  die  when  the  slaves 
were  freed.  It  continues  to  work,  whether  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  or  abuse  of  the 
working  man  and  woman. 

Massachusetts  has  led  in  social  legislation,  legislation  which,  at 
least  in  part,  has  in  1936  been  regarded  as  possibly  unconstitutional. 
A  pioneer  in  this  lawing,  the  State  labor  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  today  largely  the  same  as  those  of  most  other  states,  especially  in 
regard  to  unsanitary  and  dangerous  working  conditions,  regulation  of 
hours  and  wages  and  compensation  for  injuries  received  while  employed. 

Of  these  the  minimum  wage  law  is  regarded  as  the  most  important, 
because  it  involves  an  utterly  new  principle  of  legislation,  at  least  a 
principle  new  in  1912  when  the  law  was  enacted.  Previously  there 
had  been  more  than  a  few  laws  which  stepped  between  employer  and 
employee — most  for  the  good  of  the  employer,  it  is  true,  but  others, 
plainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  worker.  Among  these  latter  laws  are 
those  which  forbid  the  assignment  of  wages  to  secure  loans,  the  victimi¬ 
zation  of  employees  by  means  of  required  purchasing  at  “the  company 
store,”  the  making  of  wages  a  preferred  claim  and  the  payment  of 
wages  during  periods  when  machinery  chances  to  break  down  temporarily. 
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But  those  were  ordinary  laws;  no  one  considered  them  to  be 
anything  but  decent  and  proper  safeguards  against  unscrupulous 
employers.  The  minimum  wage  law,  however,  steps  in  on  a  new 
ground  altogether — it  forgets  entirely  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  does  not  concern  itself  with  costs  of  production  and  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  does  not  care  what  profit  a  manufacturer  makes;  it  says 
that  a  worker  must  receive  a  minimum  wage,  a  wage  large  enough  to 
make  living  possible — save  the  society  that  makes  such  legislation 
necessary. 

The  Massachusetts  law  was  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
pioneer  legislation  that  the  Commonwealth  has  yet  produced.  It  is 
still  of  debated  validity  but  it  has  been  followed  by  similar  laws  in 
many  other  states  and  is  the  parent  of  all  sorts  of  codes  and  agree¬ 
ments;  witness  the  NRA  Blue  Eagle  of  the  late  lamented  depression. 
Actually,  for  all  its  promise,  the  minimum  wage  law  has  not  yet 
worked  out  as  it  should  have  done.  It  is  toothless;  any  employer  can 
ignore  it;  all  that  happens  to  any  employer  who  fails  to  pay  a  wage 
to  his  women  employees,  a  wage  “which  will  supply  the  necessary  cost 
of  living  and  maintain  the  worker  in  health”  is  that  his  name  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  in  the  newspapers — if  the  newspapers  care  to  offend 
an  employer  who  may  also  be  a  very  valuable  advertiser. 

As  in  wages,  so  in  hours;  Massachusetts  has  attempted  to  regulate 
the  time  workers  must  spend  on  the  job.  The  Commonwealth’s  ten 
hour  a  day  for  children,  passed  in  1842,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
laws  hopefully  intended  to  prevent  exploitation  of  workers.  Today, 
the  48-hour  a  week  law  is  generally  observed  in  the  State,  although 
legally  applicable  only  to  women.  In  the  shortening  of  the  work  week, 
labor  unions  have,  of  course,  led  the  struggle,  but  they  have  been  ably 
aided  by  socially  conscious  interests  in  large  measure. 

At  present  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  raise  the  minimum 
working  age  from  14  to  16.  There  seems  little  likelihood  of  an  early 
accomplishment  of  this  objective.  As  the  law  stands  at  present — and 
it  is  one  law  which  is  more  or  less  enforced — no  child  may  leave  school 
until  the  age  of  14  and  he  must  attend  or  is  supposed  to  attend,  a 
continuation  school  until  the  age  of  16.  Then  education  at  the  public 
cost  may  be  given  over  entirely  unless  the  child  has  not  completed  work 
of  the  standard  of  the  sixth  grade,  that  of  a  normal  child  of  11  or  12. 
If  the  child  worker  has  failed  to  accomplish  this  great  feat,  he  must 
continue  in  evening  school — or  at  least,  that  is  the  letter  of  the  law. 

In  legislation  concerning  the  protection  of  life  and  health,  the  State 
has  been  much  more  efficient  in  enforcing  the  penalties  provided.  The 
first  law  of  this  type  was  passed  in  1890  when  the  Commonwealth 
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forbid  the  employment  of  women  at  night  in  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments.  Soon  other  laws  were  passed  of  like  nature _ 

as  those  requiring  one  day’s  rest  in  seven  and  24  hours’  rest  twice 
a  month  foi  raihoad  engineers  and  conductors.  Many  similar  laws 
are  now  in  force. 

In  safety  laws,  Massachusetts  has  been  ahead  of  the  field.  As 
early  as  1877,  the  Commonwealth’s  law  concerned  with  factory  safe- 
guaids  at  least  touched  every  point  commonly  accepted  by  other  states 
today  and  its  1907  boiler  inspection  law  was  probably  the  first  adequate 
and  comprehensive  law  in  America.  And  the  Commonwealth  is  still 
in  the  \an  in  protecting  the  safety  of  workers;  for  example,  it  is  the 
only  American  State  requiring  textile  mills  to  guard  employees  against 
flying  shuttles. 

Thus,  the  world  of  today  finds  Massachusetts  workers  enjoying 
protection  of  law  in  some  details  of  employment,  aided  in  settling 
differences  by  state  agencies  and  supported  in  bettering  their  condition 
by  public  sympathy  and  enlightened  management.  Probably  there  are 
few  better  places  in  the  world  to  work  for  a  living  than  the  Bay  State. 
The  future  undoubtedly  holds  many  developments  for  labor  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Unless  conditions  change  very  much,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  emphasis  of  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  will  shift  more 
and  more  from  heavy  goods  to  lighter  ones,  from  mass  production  to 
manufacturing  requiring  skill  as  well  as  machines,  and  to  products 
the  raw  materials  of  which  need  not  be  transported  over  great  distances. 
Massachusetts  has  three  assets  in  maintaining  its  industrial  supremacy 
and  developing  it — plenty  of  capital,  an  abundance  of  intelligence  and 
plenty  of  skilled  labor,  labor  characterized  by  producing  the  best  grade 
of  materials  and  products  known.  It  has  two  disadvantages ;  all  its 
major  raw  materials  must  be  transported  into  the  state  from  outside 
area,  even  from  the  other  side  of  the  world;  and  its  market,  if  it  is 
to  be  large  enough  to  consume  enough  to  keep  so  many  hands  busy,  is 
also  world  wide.  Thus,  to  the  cost  of  production  and  materials,  must 
be  added  that  of  double  transportation.  Only  by  quality  of  its  products 
can  the  Commonwealth  maintain  itself;  it  must  charge  a  little  more 
than  other  states.  This  means  that  workmanship  must  be  superior. 
And  superior  workmanship  necessitates  superior  working  conditions 
and  superior  workmen.  The  State  has  these  things  today;  by  con¬ 
tinuing  its  present  policies,  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  retain  most  of 
its  profitable  industries  and  originate  or  attract  others  such  to  replace 
those  it  has  lost  or  will  lose  as  they  become  unprofitable. 


CHAPTER  LXII 
Banks  and  Banking 


Colony  and  Province 

Today,  when  reasonably  stable  banks  and  the  credit  resources  of  the 
United  States  furnish  the  life  of  the  nation  with  an  abundant  blood 
stream  of  mediums  of  exchange,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  financial  con¬ 
ditions  m  the  first  two  centuries  of  Massachusetts,  particularly  during 
the  hist  part  of  the  iSth  century.  The  paper  money  of  today,  and 

the  far  more  flexible  and  useful  business  of  checks,  drafts  and  bills 

of  exchange,  plus  the  thousands  of  banks  making  the  general  use  of 
such  instruments  practicable,  was  an  undreamed  of  system  in  those  days. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  the  colonists  had  little  actual  use  for 
money.  They  brought  with  them  some  British  currency  and  it  remained 
within  the  Colony  but  was  scarcely  used.  Farmers  brought  produce 
to  town  and  leceived  in  exchange  what  manufactured  goods  they 

desired.  This  was  the  old  system  of  barter.  As  the  colony  developed, 

barter  did  not  suffice  and  a  very  widespread  method  of  establishing 
credits  and  debits  grew  up.  Producers  either  left  a  surplus  with 
consumers,  upon  which  they  could  draw  when  they  wished,  or  purchased 
more  than  they  could  offer  produce  in  exchange  and  promised  to  adjust 
the  balance  in  the  future.  This  business,  of  course,  broke  down  when 
Massachusetts  took  to  the  sea;  it  worked  well  enough  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  community  but  it  was  impossible  as  soon  as  trade  developed. 
Money  had  to  be  used  then. 

But,  money  itself  was  neither  sufficient  in  quantity  nor  uniformity 
to  be  of  adequate  value.  Actually  coins  were  worth  more  inside  than 
outside  the  Colony  because  they  were  so  scarce.  Officially,  the  Colonists 
bargained  and  kept  their  accounts  with  the  British  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  Actually,  however,  very  few  coins  of  British  issue  existed 
m  the  New  World.  Values  in  English  terms  were  given  to  Indian 
wampum,  measures  of  corn,  wood,  pearl  ash,  furs  and  such  produce  of 
field  and  forest.  As  trade  began,  the  coins  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Spanish  American  countries  began  to  appear  and  the  resulting  con¬ 
fusion  was  very  great.  The  most  common  Spanish  coin  was  the 
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dollar,  actually  the  piece  of  eight  real.  Of  these  pieces  of  eight  there 
were  several  varieties,  all  differing  in  value.  The  commonest  were  the 
Mexican,  Sevillian  and  the  Pillar.  An  identical  value  eventually  was 
attached  to  them  all  however,  four  shillings  and  six  pence.  The 
shilling  contained  86  grains  of  pure  silver ;  the  dollar  about  387  grains. 
Other 'common  coins  of  the  time  were  the  guinea,  worth  ten  pounds, 
ten  shillings;  the  moidor,  worth  thirteen  pounds,  ten  shillings;  the 
doubloon  or  four  pistole  piece,  worth  33  pounds,  the  pistole,  worth 
eight  pounds  and  five  shillings,  the  crown,  worth  two  pounds,  ten 
shillings,  the  half  crown,  the  double  johannes,  worth  36  pounds  and 
the  single  johannes,  worth  18  pounds.  However,  all  these  coins  were 
worn  and  often  clipped— that  is,  somewhere  in  their  eventful  lives, 
some  agile  possessor  had  clipped  scraps  from  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  metal.  Thus,  most  coins  were  weighed  before  being  accepted  and 
tables  of  coin  values  also  carried  tables  of  what  their  weights  should  be. 
All  in  all  it  was  a  sadly  confused  muddle,  particularly  since  the  coin 
values  were  constantly  changing.  For  example,  in  1784,  when  the 
Massachusetts  Bank  opened  for  business,  the  standard  the  bankers 
adopted  was  the  “Mexican  dollar  and  seventy-second  parts  thereof”  and  the 
value  fixed  was  six  shillings  or  72  pennies.  This  standard  was  main¬ 
tained  until  1792  when  the  United  States  Government  adopted  the 
dollar.  This  change  simply  changed  the  72  parts  to  100  parts.  It  must 

have  made  accounting  much  easier! 

This  scarcity  and  complexity  of  money  naturally  caused  the  General 
Court  grave  anxiety.  Printing  press  money  was  an  unheard  of  solution 
of  governmental  difficulties  in  those  days.  Money  was  “hard”  and 
“sound”  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  essaying  to  inflate  credit. 
Undoubtedly  something  would  have  been  done  to  ease  the  trouble 
eventually,  but  the  cautious  magistrates  of  Boston  were  forced  into 
speedy  action  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  1687- 
1689,  started  the  forcing  process  when  his  high-handed  policy  of  taxing 
everything  in  sight  caused  the  towns,  the  only  taxing  power  before, 
to  stiffen  their  necks  and  refuse  to  pay  the  demands  of  the  Crown. 
Always  before,  taxes  were  a  sacred  obligation  but  the  beginnings  of 
taxation  without  representation  changed  the  Colonists  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Taxes  ever  after  were  regarded  more  as  a  burden  imposed 
from  above  rather  than  an  obligation  incurred  by  the  fact  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Andros  tried  by  means  of  imprisonment  and  fines  to  collect  his 
taxes  but  failed.  When  he  was  deposed  and  the  milder  William  and 
Mary  regime  arrived,  taxes  were  cheerfully  paid  but  no  longer  as 
the  first  obligation  of  a  town.  Thus  taxes  were  more  than  often 
dilatory. 
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1  his  caused  an  increase  in  state  expenses  and  the  rising  tide  was 
vastly  accelerated  by  the  cost  of  the  French  war  known  as  King 
Williams  War.  Boston  voted  plenty  of  money  for  the  expeditionary 
force  against  Quebec,  believing  that  the  spoils  of  the  French  city  would 
pay  the  cost.  \'V  hen  the  expedition  failed  and  the  hungry  soldiers 
returned  and  demanded  their  pay,  then  there  was  trouble.  The 
Provincial  treasury  was  empty.  Promissory  notes  were  the  only 
possible  solution  and  so,  in  effect,  the  first  paper  money  was  issued  on 
December  10,  1690  7,000  pounds  of  bills  of  credit  against  the 

Province.  They  were  “of  equal  value  with  money”  and  good  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private.  These  bills  were,  of  course,  not  secured  at 
all;  they  were  just  promises  to  pay  out  of  future  taxes.  Interestingly 
enough,  this  paper  money  was  issued  four  years  before  the  Bank  of 
England  adopted  the  same  expedient. 

Since  this  issue  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  against  the  short¬ 
age  of  money,  and  since  the  brief  experiment  in  coining  pine  tree 
shillings  by  Master  FIull  was  illegal,  an  arrogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  other  issues  of  paper  money  wrould 
soon  follow.  They  did.  Within  a  few  months,  the  7,000  pound  issue 
was  increased  to  40,000  pounds.  Naturally,  the  paper  money  soon 
depreciated  to  about  13  shillings  to  the  pound.  The  General  Court 
actually  recognized  the  depreciation  by  accepting  20  shillings  of  them 
for  21  shillings  in  payment  of  taxes.  Then,  making  a  right  about 
face,  the  General  Court  within  twro  years  redeemed  the  entire  issue. 
This  restored  confidence  and  the  General  Court  again  and  again  issued 
the  bills  and  redeemed  them — a  sort  of  perennial  anticipation  of  taxes. 

This  was  not  at  all  serious,  just  an  accommodation  to  everyone, 
but  in  1705  the  bills  issued  were  not  redeemed  until  1707  and  gradually 
the  redemption  period  was  extended,  under  the  burden  of  Queen  Anne’s 
War,  until  it  stood  by  1715  at  seven  years.  Thus  launched,  inflation 
began;  in  1710  the  bills  outstanding  amounted  to  115,000  pounds  and 
in  175°  t°  1,820,000  pounds. 

The  effects  of  this  inflation  and  currency  depreciation  were  tremen¬ 
dous  and  caused  vast  hardship  to  multitudes  of  people.  Prices  rose 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Britain  and  France  and  the  other  nations 
with  which  trade  was  conducted  was  so  uncertain  that  speculation 
reached  great  heights,  with  consequent  misfortune  for  many  who  were 
unlucky.  For  example,  in  1704  an  ounce  of  silver  was  worth  seven 
shillings  in  Massachusetts  money;  by  1725 ,  it  was  worth  27  shillings. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  the  Province,  says,  “.  .  .  the 

depreciation  was  grievous  to  all  creditors,  but  particularly  distressing  to 
the  clergy  and  other  salary  men,  to  widows  and  orphans  wFose  estates 
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consisted  of  money  at  interest,  perhaps  just  enough  to  support  them, 
and  being  reduced  to  one  half  the  former  value,  found  themselves  of  a 
sudden  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  want.”  Wage  earners  suffered  too, 
for  their  wages  did  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  did  the  cost  of  living.  While, 
in  the  period  wages  of  a  ship  carpenter  rose  from  six  shillings  a  day 
to  12  shillings,  an  increase  of  two,  the  price  of  butter,  during  the 
same  period,  rose  from  four  pence  to  20  pence  the  pound,  an  increase 
of  five.  Manufactured  goods  skyrocketed  even  more.  For  example, 
a  pair  of  shoes  in  1700  cost  about  five  shillings  while  in  1745,  they 
cost  60  shillings. 

With  the  currency  thus  depreciating,  collections  of  merchants  lagged 
far  behind,  for  if  a  debtor  could  delay  even  a  short  time,  he  would 
find  his  bill  cut  considerably.  Since  the  paper  money  was  legal  tender, 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  about  it.  Consequently,  many 
merchants  were  ruined — for  they  had  to  pay  their  debts  outside  of  the 
Province  in  silver,  not  paper. 

Still  another  evil  was  the  inflation  of  the  standard  of  living.  Since 
any  goods  purchased  were  certain  to  increase  in  value,  any  merchant 
who  could  obtain  credit  in  England,  purchased  to  the  limit.  Thus, 
since  necessaries  were  few,  the  trade  in  luxuries  developed  considerably 
and  the  sober  citizens  of  Boston,  together  with  their  wives — if  they 
could  afford  it — were  given  the  first  real  opportunity  for  indulgence 
in  sheer  luxury  that  the  solid  soil  of  Massachusetts  had  witnessed. 
Says  a  historian  of  the  times,  “The  people  thereby  had  means  put  into 
their  hands  of  gratifying  their  gay  and  sensual  dispositions. 

The  issue  and  consequence  of  these  things  is  that  the  affection  and  use 
of  gayety,  costly  buildings,  still  and  other  strong  liquors,  palatable 
though  unhealthy  diet,  rageth  with  great  impetuosity.” 

Naturally,  throughout  this  period,  the  General  Court  and  the  Royal 
Governors  made  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation.  In  essence,  how¬ 
ever,  the  years  witnessed  little  more  than  a  bitter  conflict  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  determined  to  bend  the  stiff  necks 
of  the  General  Court,  and  the  General  Court,  determined  to  irritate 
and  sterilize  the  Crown  officers  if  they  could  accomplish  nothing  else. 
On  both  sides,  it  was  the  familiar  business  of  “biting  off  one’s  nose 
to  spite  one’s  face.” 

The  first  Crown  essay  at  stemming  the  tide  was  as  early  as  1704, 
when  it  was  enacted  that  pieces  of  eight  were  worth  no  more  than 
six  shillings.  The  way  around  this  barrier  was  the  adoption  by  the 
colonies  of  a  rising  value  of  the  metal  itself.  Thus  silver  and  not  pieces 
of  eight  or  shillings  became  the  current  coin.  Indeed,  this  evasion 
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was  necessary  in  order  to  legalize  depreciation  of  the  currency;  a 
recognition  of  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  next  move  of  the  crown  was  the  order  to  all  governors  to  curb 
the  issue  of  paper  money  by  provincial  legislatures.  In  Massachusetts 
this  was  a  dead  letter  for,  since  the  General  Court  paid  the  Governor’s 
salary,  they  realized  their  power  and  played  the  tune  to  which  the 
Governors  danced.  Governor  Dudley,  1702- 17 15,  protested  time  and 
time  again  against  paper  money  but  the  General  Court  ignored  him. 
Governor  Shute,  1716-1722,  despite  specific  Crown  instructions  to 
submit  all  provincial  acts  concerning  money  and  credit  to  the  Board 
oi"  Trade,  found  that  he  could  obtain  his  salary  only  by  signing  the 
\ery  acts  concerned  by  winking  at  them  as  “necessary  charges” — with 
which  the  Crown  was  not  specifically  concerned.  Then,  in  1727. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Dummer  tried  earnestly  to  hold  up  a  loan  issue. 
The  Court  threatened  to  go  out  on  strike,  that  is,  to  refuse  to  pass  any 
tax  bills  at  all.  For  months  the  deadlock  continued  and  no  salaries 
were  paid.  Eventually,  Dummer  gave  in,  put  his  signature  on  the  loan 
act  and  wrote  to  London  that  his  office  was  “a  difficult  and  dangerous 
place.” 

Governor  Belcher,  1730- 1741,  came  into  office  with  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  to  scotch  the  paper  money  plague  once  and  for  all.  For  twro 
years,  Belcher  did  succeed  in  holding  up  issues  of  paper  but  the  Court 
again  folded  its  hands  and,  in  1733,  Belcher  was  thus  forced  to  agree 
to  issuing  76,500  pounds  of  bills  of  credit.  London  warned  him  that 
if  this  happened  again,  he  would  suffer  the  pain  of  our  greatest 
displeasure.”  Belcher  was  indeed  thus  on  the  spot.  The  Colony  paid 
him  but  1,000  pounds  a  year,  this  wras  worth  not  more  than  350 
pounds  sterling.  Eventually,  the  Court  allowed  Belcher  the  3,000 
Colonial  pounds  he  needed  but  Belcher  could  collect  it  only  if  he  author¬ 
ized  more  paper  money.  He  wrote  to  London,  “It  cannot  be  judged 
just,  reasonable,  or  honorable,  that  I  must  live  upon  air,  or  consume 
my  own  fortune.”  Again,  “I  am  having  a  harsh,  cruel  time.”  Com¬ 
menting  upon  the  fact  that  the  establishments  of  the  military  wrere  not 
being  paid  by  the  Province,  because  there  had  not  been  a  shilling  in 
the  treasury  for  many  months,  he  wrote,  “Nor  will  the  representatives 
grant  any  money  unless  they  can  have  the  supervising  and  proving  of 
every  account.”  Soon  pay  for  officers  of  the  Crown  was  three  years 
in  arrears,  and  Belcher  was  roundly  accusing  the  General  Court  of 
starving  him  to  death.  When,  in  1741,  Belcher  wTas  recalled,  the 
Province  owed  him  some  14,000  pounds  in  unpaid  salary  alone. 

However,  wdiile  the  General  Court  was  only  too  delighted  to  make 
Belcher  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Crown  uncomfortable  and  hungry, 
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during  this  period,  the  Court  did  try  to  deflate  the  currency.  Actually, 
more  bills  were  redeemed  than  were  issued  but,  as  the  amount  out¬ 
standing,  more  than  300,000  pounds,  was  just  about  ten  times  the 
annual  tax  income  of  some  30,000  pounds,  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that 
the  situation  was  grave.  As  one  essay  in  solving  the  problem,  the 
Court  tried  the  expedient  of  issuing  a  new  series  of  bills  of  twenty 
shilling  notes  equal  to  three  ounces  of  silver.  These  were  equal  to  the 
coin  standards  of  1704.  With  these  new  bills,  called  New  Tenor, 
issued  1730  to  1741,  also  went  the  same  old  bills,  called  thereafter 
Old  Tenor.  The  New  Tenor  bills  were  not  pleasing  to  the  people 
who  demanded,  as  always  in  times  of  inflation,  ever  increasing  amounts 
of  Old  Tenor  bills.  And  the  more  the  date  of  redemption  was  post¬ 
poned,  the  longer  the  date  of  reckoning  was  removed,  the  more  pleased 
the  people  were. 

Thus,  little  was  accomplished  by  the  Court  itself.  Meanwhile,  con¬ 
stant  inflation  was  multiplying  its  ills.  Bills  issued  by  Rhode  Island 
began  to  come  into  the  state,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  Boston  merchants  issued  notes  upon  their  own  credit  at  ever 
increasing  discounts.  However,  there  was  one  class  of  these  private 
notes  which  were  considered  of  such  value  that,  instead  of  being  circu¬ 
lated,  they  were  hoarded  by  those  who  believed  themselves  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  them.  These  notes  were  issued  in  1733  by  a  group 
of  Boston  merchants  who,  unincorporated  and  unauthorized,  formed 
a  company  and  issued  110,000  pounds  of  notes  which  ran  for  ten 
years  and  were  redeemable  in  silver  at  19  shillings  to  the  ounce.  The 
sole  security  of  these  notes  was  the  solvency  of  the  merchants  issuing 
them.  It  speaks  volumes  for  political  conditions  that  private  paper 
was  held  at  a  premium  while  public  paper  depreciated  while  it  was 
being  printed.  Other  issues  were  arranged  from  time  to  time  by 
private  banks,  more  of  the  nature  of  loan  agencies  than  banks  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term,  beginning  early  in  the  18th  century.  How¬ 
ever,  these  were  usually  experimental  issues  and  were  stoutly  opposed 
by  the  General  Court  which  did  not  wish  to  surrender  its  prerogative 
of  printing  money.  In  1714,  a  strong  attempt  was  made  by  a  group 
headed  by  John  Colman  of  Boston  for  a  private  bank  which  could  make 
loans  and  issue  notes.  They  said,  “  ’Tis  not  proposed  to  be  a  bank  of 
money  (which  is  liable  to  inexpressible  and  unforeseen  hazards),  but  of 
credit  to  be  given  forth  by  bills ;  not  on  money  advanced,  as  in  other 
banks,  but  (on  lands  or  goods  aforesaid)  to  supply  such  as  cannot  get 
money.”  However,  the  General  Court  refused  to  give  the  authority. 
And  then,  in  1740,  Colman  once  again  brought  forth  his  idea  with 
400  business  men  backing  him  up.  Without  waiting  for  sanction,  the 
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group  began  to  issue  notes  against  real  estate.  The  subscribers  to  the 
stock  of  the  group  agreed  to  receive  the  notes  as  equivalent  to  money 
and,  at  the  end  of  20  years  to  redeem  them  in  commodities.  The  issue 
was  limited  to  150,000  pounds.  Very  soon,  the  number  of  subscribers 
increased  to  a  thousand.  Naturally,  both  the  Governor  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  were  ruffled.  However,  the  supporters  of  the  plan  were 
numerous  enough  to  block  any  action  by  the  Court.  Belcher  declared 
war  and  ordered  his  subordinates  to  refuse  the  notes.  For  a  time, 
there  was  danger  of  serious  trouble  but  the  storm  shortly  blew  over  as 
the  notes  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  was  interested  in 
them.  Eventually  most  of  the  notes  were  redeemed  but  some  of  them 
were  not  taken  up  and  a  generation  of  law  suits  crowded  the  courts 
as  holders  sought  to  regain  their  losses.  This  trouble  was  at  least 
partly  caused  by  Belcher  s  opposition  and  had  the  unfortunate  result 
of  placing  the  Crown  in  the  position  of  denying  the  people  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  currency.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution. 

A  similar  fate  and  a  similar  consequence  met  the  efforts  of  another 
group  of  Boston  merchants  who,  in  1740,  issued  notes  redeemable  in 
1750,  based  upon  silver  instead  of  land  and  produce.  This  group  was 
known  as  the  Silver  Bank  in  distinction  to  the  first,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Land  Bank.  The  silver  base  was  28  shillings  and  four 
pence  an  ounce.  Parliament  shortly  suppressed  this  Bank,  together 
with  the  Land  Bank  by  extending  the  Bubble  Act  of  1720  to  the 
colonies.  Intended  only  for  England  and  Ireland,  this  arbitrary  exten¬ 
sion  overseas  of  the  Bubble  Act  incensed  the  colonists  and  was  another 
sore  spot  in  public  feeling  against  the  Crown. 

By  this  time,  1741,  the  situation  was  desperate.  Something  simply 
had  to  be  done.  The  Crown  did  it.  Governor  Shirley  was  sent  to 
Boston  with  definite  instructions  to  bring  about  the  immediate  retire¬ 
ment  of  all  outstanding  bills  and  to  thereafter  limit  the  amount  in  circu¬ 
lation  to  30,000  pounds,  bills  to  be  issued  annually  in  anticipation  of 
taxes.  The  picture  presented  to  Shirley  was  dark.  In  addition  to 
bills  authorized  by  legislation,  there  was  some  100,000  pounds  in  circu¬ 
lation  without  any  official  backing  and,  in  addition,  some  300,000 
pounds  of  authorized  bills  were  running  for  which  the  taxes  upon 
which  they  were  based  had  never  been  collected.  The  General  Court 
worked  with  Shirley,  for  a  change.  First,  it  passed  an  act  providing 
for  a  tax  levy  in  1742-1743  with  which  to  retire  the  100,000  pounds 
of  unauthorized  notes.  Secondly,  it  passed  the  act  for  the  30,000 
pounds  authorized  by  the  Crown,  making  them  twenty  shillings  to  three 
ounces  of  silver.  The  first  step  was  fortunate,  had  it  been  allowed  to 
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continue — but  the  French  war  between  1744  and  1748  ruined  all  hopes 
of  a  solvent  currency,  since  the  colonies  bore  a  large  share  of  the  cost 
and  the  Crown  was  forced  to  lift  the  ban  on  paper  money  in  order 
to  have  the  war  prosecuted.  The  second  step  was  very  unfortunate,  as 
it  added  a  third  class  of  paper  money  to  the  two  already  in  circulation. 
The  Old  Tenor  name  remained.  The  new  bills  were  called  new  tenor 
and  the  outstanding  bills  of  that  same  name,  depreciated  in  value,  .were 
called  middle  tenor. 

In  1745,  driven  by  desperation,  the  Colony  sought  help  from  the 
Crown,  asking  183,649  pounds  in  specie  in  reimbursement  for  military 
expenses.  The  Crown  agreed,  but  two  difficulties  remained.  In  London 
it  could  not  be  determined  to  what  agency  in  the  Province  the  money 
should  be  paid;  in  Boston  it  could  not  be  settled  how  the  money 
should  be  used.  Finally,  London  said  that  it  would  be  paid  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer;  in  Boston  the  reactionary  group  won  and  voted 
to  use  the  money  received  to  redeem  outstanding  notes  and  to  make  all 
future  contracts  payable  in  specie.  The  rate  of  redemption  was  approxi¬ 
mately  7 >4  paper  to  one  silver.  The  money  duly  arrived  and  was 
paid  out.  Not  sufficient  to  complete  the  job.  a  new  tax  was  levied  to 
finish  the  return  to  specie.  The  fears  of  everyone  at  the  sudden  change 
were  not  justified;  business  weathered  the  shock  handsomely.  John 
Adams  wrote,  later:  “I  am  old  enough  to  have  seen  a  paper  currency 
annihilated  at  a  blow  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  silver  currency  taking 
its  place  immediately,  and  supplying  every  necessity  and  every 
convenience.” 

No  particular  blame  for  this  half  century  of  inflation  ending  with 
1750  need  be  attached  to  the  Province.  Indeed,  all  the  colonies 
joined  in  the  merry  business  and,  as  one  led  the  way,  the  others 
had  to  follow  suit.  It  was  a  vicious  circle,  both  internally  and  externally 
and  only  the  surgical  operation  of  a  return  to  silver  could  save  the 
day.  Thereafter,  until  the  Revolution,  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
remained  on  silver.  There  were  times  when  it  was  difficult,  indeed,  to 
keep  within  the  limit  of  borrowings  upon  taxes,  but  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  French  War,  1756-1763,  almost  ruined  the  system  but 
Governor  Shirley  stepped  into  the  breach  with  a  personal  loan  to  the 
Province  of  30,000  pounds.  Parliament  aided  Massachusetts  soon  after 
with  54,000  pounds  out  of  the  American  grant  of  115,000  pounds,  and, 
from  this  Shirley  was  repaid  and  the  specie  system  salvaged. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  1756,  the  General  Court  imposed  upon 
the  Province  a  tax  of  6  pence  upon  coffee  and  two  pence  upon  tea. 
Taxes  upon  tea?  Certainly,  the  tax  was  levied  by  the  Province  itself; 
not  by  Parliament !  But,  when  the  English  authority  sought  to  recover 
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their  wai  losses  by  imposing  taxes  upon  tea,  molasses  and  other 
materials— then  was  the  Revolution  born. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  of  Colonial  and  Provincial  finance,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that,  between  1745  and  1765,  the  General 
Court  resoited  to  lotteries  to  raise  funds.  Private  lotteries  were 
frowned  upon  and  suppressed  as  early  as  1719.  But,  for  the  state  to 
run  a  lottery  was,  apparently,  ethical.  In  1745,  a  provincial  lottery 
raised  7,500  pounds  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  against  the 
Indians.  In  1751,  a  lottery  was  run  for  military  costs,  in  1758  for 
an  expedition  against  Canada  and  in  1760  to  retire  the  bills  of  the 
Land  Bank.  These  last  three  failed !  However,  in  the  same  period, 
more  than  a  dozen  small  lotteries  were  authorized  for  the  building  of 
roads,  bridges  and  other  public  works.  The  last  lottery  in  the  Province 
came  in  1765  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  raising  3,000  pounds  for 
a  building  at  Harvard  College.  While  the  Crown  forbid  lotteries  after 
I7^5>  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  Harvard  ran  one  as  late  as  1812 
for  another  building.  It,  however,  was  not  successful — the  cost  was 
greater  than  the  profits. 

Financing  the  Revolution 

In  June,  1774,  after  the  passing  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  General  Court  climaxed  its  half  century  of  bickering  with  the 
demands  of  the  Governors  of  the  Province  for  taxes  by  passing  the 
smallest  demand  within  the  generation.  This  long  economy  on  the%art 
of  the  Court,  dictated  by  political  bitterness  and  expediency  rather  than 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  thus  put  the  Province  in  a  favorable  financial 
condition,  particularly  as,  since  1750,  the  evil  of  inflation  had  been 
corrected  and  specie  payments  supported  grimly.  However,  sound  as 
the  Province  was  financially,  when  the  definite  break  came  and  the 
burden  of  not  merely  supporting  the  machinery  of  the  new  state  but 
also  that  of  driving  the  British  out  of  the  Colonies  fell  upon  the 
hastily  formed  new  government  it  was  very  shortly  evident  that  but 
one  course  was  open  to  raise  funds — that  of  paper  money  again. 

In  May,  1775,  almost  while  the  guns  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
were  echoing,  the  new  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  took  two 
steps  to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  support  demanded.  First,  the 
Congress  issued  26,000  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  to  be  used  in  paying 
soldiers.  These  were  at  once  forced  into  circulation.  Secondly,  a  six 
percent  loan  for  100,000  pounds  was  authorized.  As  these  were  notes 
issued  in  the  sacred  name  of  patriotism,  they  were  made  of  small 
denominations,  down  to  four  pounds.  Thus  they  were  widely  pur¬ 
chased.  Being  small,  the  notes  were  soon  put  into  circulation  and 
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became  an  established  part  of  the  new  currency.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  a  second  issue  of  100,000  pounds  was  printed,  bearing  on 
the  face,  “Issued  in  defense  of  Liberty.”  At  first,  these  notes  and 
bills  were  generally  accepted  at  par  but  the  printing  presses  of  the 
Continental  Congress  were  grinding  away,  each  state  being  obliged  to 
“sink”  a  proportionate  share  of  the  Continental  notes.  This  flood  of 
paper  soon  rose  over  the  dykes  of  popular  support  and  the  notes  sank 
in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  were  printed. 

At  once  prices  soared.  In  three  years,  meat  rose  from  four 
pence  the  pound  to  169  pence.  Wool,  as  another  example,  rose  from 
three  shillings  a  pound  to  three  pounds.  In  1780,  Congress  essayed  to 
check  the  inflation  by  having  each  State  redeem  the  old  issue  with  a 
new  issue  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  one.  But  even  this  heroic  measure 
failed;  there  was  too  much  of  the  old  issue  in  circulation  and  even 
the  new  issue  slumped,  reaching  a  price  of  four  to  one  in  specie.  As 
for  the  old  issue,  it  soon  ceased  to  have  any  value  at  all.  Further 
confusion  was  created  by  certain  rascals  issuing  counterfeit  notes;  the 
real  notes  were  so  poorly  printed  as  to  be  copied  readily.  Stringent 
measures  were  made  to  correct  this  evil  but  the  war-torn  Commonwealth 
was  not  equipped  with  an  efficient  peace  force  and  most  counterfeiters 
went  undetected.  A  few  of  them  were  caught  however  and  punished. 
The  usual  punishment  was  being  “whipped  with  thirty  and  six  stripes 
on  the  naked  body.” 

For  several  years,  the  General  Court  attempted  to  stem  the  tide 
of  inflation  by  enacting  heavy  taxes  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  to 
retire  notes.  Two  factors  prevented  this  effort  from  having  any  effect. 
In  the  first  place,  taxes  were  paid  in  paper  which  was  worth  only  a 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  collecting  it.  In  the  second  place,  taxes 
were  very  difficult  to  collect — few  folks  had  any  money  at  all  and, 
without  a  strong  central  authority,  there  could  be  no  adequate  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  folks  who  declined  to  pay.  Naturally,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  specie  eventually  drifted  into  circulation  from 
British  and  French  sources  but  as  specie  was  at  a  premium,  and 
there  were  a  thousand  more  important  claims  upon  every  piece  a  man 
obtained,  the  tax  collector  seldom  arrived  in  time  to  get  his  hands 
upon  the  metal. 

Finally,  in  1780,  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  led  the  General 
Court  to  order  that  taxes  must  be  paid  in  specie.  This  was  easy 
enough  to  say,  but  difficult  to  execute.  Despite  appeals  to  the  patri¬ 
otism  of  the  citizens  (“We  conjure  you  by  all  the  ties  of  honor  and 
patriotism  to  give  up  every  consideration  of  personal  advantage;  and 
that,  without  delay,  you  assist  in  supplying  the  treasury,  as  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  support  an  army  if  the  people  withhold  their  taxes”)  collec¬ 
tions  lagged.  As  a  means  of  helping  out  the  situation,  the  Court  then 
adopted  the  plan  of  permitting  tax  payments  in  some  fourteen  com¬ 
modities,  the  values  of  which  were  fixed  by  statute.  This  concession 
proved  helpful  and  by  1787,  taxes  could  be  paid  in  no  less  than  forty 
commodities,  including  not  only  meat  and  wheat  but  such  things  as 
nails.  To  facilitate  the  collection  of  these  taxes,  the  General  Court 
established  twenty  depots  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  second  form  of  income  was  seized  upon  in  import  duties.  Of 
course,  in  the  beginning,  the  new  State  was  opposed  to  any  restraint 
upon  trade  but  the  desperate  need  of  funds,  caused  the  legislature  to 
change  its  attitude.  In  1782,  the  first  import  duties  were  laid,  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  promise  that  they  were  emergency  measures  only  and 
would  cease  six  months  after  the  war  ended.  Interestingly  enough, 
when  peace  came  the  duties  were  not  abolished;  they  were  increased,’ 
because  English  merchants,  hungry  for  colonial  markets,  lost  for  seven 
years,  flooded  the  colonies  with  commodities  at  very  low  prices.  To 
save  local  industry  from  a  ruinous  competition,  the  General  Court 
lifted  to  higher  levels  what  amounted  to  a  protective  tariff.  Indeed, 
by  1786,  the  General  Court  went  even  further  and  prohibited  58  items 
of  imported  materials  not  only  luxuries,  such  as  lace  and  perfumes, 
but  boots,  gloves,  beer  and  other  necessities,  including  books.  Naturally, 
when  the  Federal  Government  debated  a  tariff  as  a  means  of  raising 
ie\enue  and  protection,  Massachusetts  was  prepared  to  support  the  issue. 

In  the  8o’s,  the  financial  peril  of  the  newly  hatched  State  was  very 
great.  Actually  not  merely  were  annual  tax  levies  insufficient  to  meet 
expenses  but  at  least  twice,  no  annual  tax  levies  were  made  at  all.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  burden  of  indebtedness  was  practically 
hopelessly  heavy.  For  example,  in  1781,  with  only  $11,000,000  worth 
of  property  taxable,  the  State  debt  was  $4,000,000.  And,  year  by  year, 
the  debt  increased!  By  1786,  the  State  debt  was  $5,440,000  plus  a 
liability  to  the  Continental  Government  which  made  the  total  $11,600,- 
000  a  C^e^)t  §Teater  than  the  Commonwealth’s  taxable  property.  The 
situation  was  most  distressing  for  everyone  was  in  debt  and  the  burden 
fell  heaviest  upon  soldiers  who  had  been  paid  in  what  was  nearly 
worthless  paper  and  were  either  jailed  and  sold  out  for  their  debts  or 
were  threatened  hourly  with  such  a  fate.  Feeling  ran  high  not  only 
against  the  peace  officers  who  sought  to  collect  debts  and  taxes  but 
also  against  speculators  who  bought  up  Continental  paper  on  the 
strength  of  rumors  that  it  might  be  redeemed. 

As  more  than  once  happened,  relief  came  in  this,  the  very  darkest 
hour.  First,  out  of  her  own  energy,  the  State  gave  birth  to  a  revival 
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in  trade  and  manufacture.  Infants,  of  course,  but  a  lusty  set  of 

twins,  this  industry  and  commerce.  Out  of  the  wealth  thus  created, 
taxes  were  paid.  But  more  important,  for  immediate  purposes,  was 
the  action  of  the  new  United  States  Government  which,  in  1789, 
recognizing  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  States  was  largely  caused 

by  the  war,  a  common  cause,  pooled  all  state  debts  together  and 
assumed  the  total.  This  act  lifted  $4,000,000  from  the  shoulders  of 
Massachusetts  taxpayers.  Yet  another  $1,250,000  came  from  the 
Federal  Government  when,  in  the  final  settling  of  accounts  of  the 
Confederation,  it  was  found  that  the  Commonwealth  had  that  balance 
due  its  treasury.  A  third  unexpected  income  came  from  dividends  by 

the  Union  Bank  in  1794.  And  the  final  good  fortune  was  money 

received  by  the  sale  of  lands  in  Maine  and  New  York.  Thus,  as 
the  cycle  of  prosperity  thus  initiated  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon,  by 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century,  Massachusetts  was  practically  free 
from  its  war  debt  and  solvent. 

The  First  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

One  of  the  significant  financial  developments  of  this  period  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  the  parent  of  the  present 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  chartered  February  7,  1784,  the  first 
independent  joint-stock  bank  in  the  United  States  and  the  second  state 
bank  to  receive  a  charter,  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  organized  in  that 
city  was  given  a  Massachusetts  charter  for  the  operation  of  a  branch 
in  Boston  in  1782.  However,  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  bank  formed  to  aid  the  government  in  its  financing.  The 
Massachusetts  Bank  was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing 
the  State’s  business  interests  and  thus  was  the  first  commercial  bank 
in  the  country,  speaking  liberally. 

At  the  time,  merchants  financed  themselves  by  the  services  of  a  few 
wealthy  men  of  Boston  who  ran  what  amounted  to  private  banks ; 
they  took  deposits,  made  loans,  and  sold  drafts  on  their  correspondents 
in  other  countries.  All  these  transactions  were,  however,  largely  based 
upon  the  Bank  of  England.  The  idea  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  was 
to  give  Boston  a  bank  that  would  serve  in  place  of  this  system.  In 
January,  1784,  the  men  promoting  the  bank,  William  Phillips,  Isaac 
Smith,  Jonathan  Mason,  Thomas  Russell,  John  Lowell,  Stephen  Hig- 
ginson,  Edward  Payne,  John  Hurd  and  Moses  Michael  Hayes,  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle : 
“The  utility  of  a  bank,  established  on  right  principles,  being  generally 
known  and  acknowledged,  a  plan  has  been  projected,  and  is  now 
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leady  for  the  patronage  of  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  derive  the 
many  public  and  private  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  such 
institutions  in  other  countries.”  Late  the  same  month,  the  plan  hav¬ 
ing  been  well  received  by  Boston  business  men  subscribing  $253,500, 
the  General  Court  was  petitioned  for  a  charter  which  was  duly  granted.’ 

hrom  the  first,  the  bank  was  determined  to  be  stable.  Shares  were 
fixed  at  $500,  thus  permitting  only  the  wealthiest  men  to  invest  up 
to  the  limit  of  the  institution’s  capital  of  $300,000.  At  the  first  meeting 
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r  ,  ,(E^ldl"g  known  as  the  Manufactory  House  and  located  at  what  is  today  Hamilton  Place) 
Courtesy  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


of  the  corporation,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  a  building  and  shortly 
the  Bank  acquired  Manufactory  House,  a  “handsome  brick  building — 
and  being  a  very  cheap  purchase  .  .  .”  This  structure  was  situated 

on  what  is  now  Tremont  Street,  near  what  is  now  Hamilton  Place. 
Colonel  Thomas  Dawes  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tions.  The  roof  was  slated.  The  chimneys  were  swept.  Lightning 
rods  were  erected.  A  vault  was  built  in  the  basement.  A  bell  was 
hung  for  use  as  an  alarm  and  on  July  5th  the  Bank  opened  its  doors. 

Since  no  one  in  Boston  had  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  mechanics 
of  running  a  bank,  Peter  Roe  Dalton,  who  had  been  elected  “accompt- 
ant”  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  the  system  in  the  Bank  of 
Philadelphia.  Samuel  Osgood,  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  North 
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America,  was  invited  to  come  to  Boston  to  be  cashier.  He  came  and 
thus  the  new  bank  was  officered  when  it  opened. 

The  first  depositor  was  Moses  Michael  Hayes,  who  paid  in  $14,500. 
He  also  was  the  first  person  to  make  a  withdrawal;  he  paid  over  $600 
to  Jonathan  R.  Livingston. 

The  staff,  besides  the  cashier  and  accountant,  consisted  of  a  teller, 
sub-teller,  clerk  and  porter.  Salaries  ranged  from  $1000  a  year  for 
the  cashier  down  to  $200  for  the  porter,  although,  since  many  rooms 
in  the  building  were  not  used,  some  of  the  staff  together  with  their 
families  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  bank.  The  first  president,  James 
Bowdoin,  received  a  salary  of  $200  a  year  and  the  directors  $100. 
These  directors  met  twice  a  week  to  determine  loans  which  were 
limited  to  the  range  between  $100  and  $3,000.  Further,  one  director, 
chosen  in  rotation,  was  required  to  attend  at  the  Bank  each  day,  between 
9  o’clock  and  one  and  between  3  o’clock  and  five,  the  banking  hours. 

At  first  a  charge  of  ten  pence  was  made  for  each  $100  on  deposit 
but  this  fee  was  soon  abolished  as  deposits  increased  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Bank  could  use  more  money  very  well  to  meet  the  unexpected 
heavy  demands  for  loans. 

These  loans  were  not  readily  obtained.  Rates  of  interest  were  six 
percent.  At  first  renewals  were  forbidden  and  names  of  delinquents 
were  posted  and  they  were  warned  that  prompt  payment  must  be  made 
or  the  securities  given  would  be  seized.  If  a  loan  was  obtained  on  a 
single  security,  collateral  was  required.  Such  loans  ran  for  60  days 
only.  Loans  secured  by  two  signatures  of  persons  of  “ample  property’’ 
needed  no  such  collateral  but  they  ran  for  only  30  days.  The  passing 
upon  of  loan  applications  was  interesting.  Meeting  together,  the 
directors  scanned  the  records  of  the  applicants  and  then  voted  by 
depositing  balls  in  an  open  box.  If  all  the  balls  were  white,  then 
the  loan  was  granted;  if  a  single  black  ball  appeared,  then  the  loan 
was  denied. 

The  chief  business  of  the  bank  was  discounting.  Notes  were  col¬ 
lected  at  a  charge  of  one  half  percent  of  their  face  value.  State  notes 
were  sold  at  a  profit  and  gold  and  silver  were  traded.  Funds  on  hand 
were  kept  in  iron  chests,  the  keys  for  which  “were  lodged  with  the 
President  each  night.” 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Massachusetts  Bank  was  prosperous. 
Demonstrating  that  the  Bank  was  not  run  for  the  benefit  of  its 
stockholders’  convenience  but  for  a  profit  to  them,  its  conservative 
policies,  although  attacked  by  persons  refused  loans,  attracted  many 
depositors  and  business  men.  The  very  first  year,  a  four  percent  divi¬ 
dend  was  declared.  Banking  had  become  a  business. 
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For  eight  years,  the  Massachusetts  Bank  had  Boston  to  itself.  In 
1792,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  established  a  Boston  Branch  and 
the  Union  Bank  was  founded.  In  1803  the  Boston  Bank  was  chartered 
and  in  1811,  the  State  Bank  made  its  bow.  These  banks,  together 
with  others  outside  of  Boston,  created  a  serious  problem  of  banking 
relations  which  became  more  and  more  aggravated  until,  in  1824,  the 
Suffolk  Bank  was  founded  to  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  to  redeem 
in  specie  the  notes  of  all  New  England  Banks,  which  varied  greatly  in 
value  and  popularity.  All  banks  in  the  Suffolk  were  required  to  keep 
$5000  on  deposit  with  which  to  cash  their  notes.  The  Suffolk  Bank  was 
not  popular,  being  nicknamed  the  Five  Tailed  Bashaw  and  the  situation 
remained  difficult  until  the  Boston  Clearing  House  was  formed  in  1856. 

The  printing  of  bank  notes  was  one  of  the  functions  of  these  banks. 
They  were  simply  printed  paper  backed  by  the  promise  of  the  issuing 
bank  to  pay  in  silver.  The  Massachusetts  Bank  began  printing  these 
notes  in  1784,  from  a  press  purchased  for  $150  and  with  plates 
engraved  by  Robert  Scott,  shortly  to  become  engraver  to  the  United 
States  Mint.  The  first  bills  were  for  $5.  Soon  $1,  $2,  $3  and  $4 
bills  were  issued  and  eventually  fractional  notes.  Each  note  was  signed 
by  the  President  and  Cashier.  Even  so,  counterfeiting  was  not 
uncommon,  even  though,  as  late  as  1787,  such  scoundrels  were  stood 
in  pillory  and  their  right  ears  cropped  away. 

(Material  for  this  section,  and  other  parts  of  this  chapter,  supplied 
by  Mr.  R.  W .  Stanley,  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.) 

Modern  Finance 

Once  Massachusetts  became  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States, 
its  financial  history  ceased  to  be  independent  and  thus,  distinctive.  As 
the  years  passed,  it  became  more  and  more  related  and  concerned  with 
Wall  Street  and  Washington  and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation’s  units,  Boston  eventually  became  more  or  less  of  an  echo  of 
New  York.  Nevertheless,  within  its  borders,  Massachusetts  did  develop 
and  originate  numerous  financial  enterprises  and  techniques.  To  pre¬ 
sent  adequately  the  story  of  this  development  would  entail  labor  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  general  work.  However,  its  broad 
outlines  may  be  considered  by  brief  considerations  of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  of  these  public  financial  institutions  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  This  is  not  to  indicate  that  the  intricate  and  perilous  course 
of  State  indebtedness,  down  to  and  including  the  phenomenal  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  recent  executive,  James  Michael  Curley,  is  not  important.  It 
is  only  that  such  a  technical  business  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
history;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  consider  only  outstanding  examples. 
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Banks 

Until  1863,  the  major  banking  of  the  state  was  conducted  by  state 
banks.  The  first  bank,  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  already  referred 
to,  held  a  very  conservative  course,  despite  the  competition  it  received 
from  rival  institutions  which,  for  example,  sought  to  entice  deposits 
by  offering  to  pay  interest  upon  them,  a  shocking  practice  to  the 
dignified  Massachusetts  Bank.  The  first  national  depresssion,  in 
1792,  was  not  severe  in  Boston,  comparatively,  and  the  City 
weathered  the  storm  without  difficulty.  In  the  1814  depression, 
caused  by  the  War  of  1812,  Boston  banks  likewise  retained 
their  position,  not  even  suspending  specie  payment,  as  did  many  banks 
in  other  states.  A  comprehensive  banking  law  passed  by  the  General 
Court,  the  first  general  banking  act,  put  the  state  banks  in  an  even 
sounder  position  than  before.  But  it  was  still  not  enough  to  save 
them  all  in  the  panic  of  1837.  Of  the  134  banks  then  in  the  State, 
32  failed  within  seven  years,  and  those  that  did  not  fail  suspended 
specie  payment.  The  regret  with  which  the  Massachusetts  Bank 
announced  its  suspension  of  specie  payment  is  illuminating, 
being  in  possession  of  the  means  requisite  for  the  performance  of  its 
engagements  to  the  bill  holders,  the  Directors  were  exceedingly  desirous 
to  preserve  from  blemish,  the  character  for  honorable  and  punctual  ful¬ 
filment  of  its  obligations,  which  it  had  enjoyed  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  were  anxious  also  to  protect  the  Stockholders  from  liability 
consequent  upon  a  breach  of  its  contracts;  they  therefore 
determined  to  satisfy  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  as  heretofore  in  Specie. 
.  .  .  Subsequently,  this  resolution  .  .  .  was  relaxed  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  many  respectable  individuals,  .  .  .  who  urged 

that  a  departure  from  the  course  pursued  by  other  banks,  might  affect 
their  standing  prejudicially  .  .  .  The  Directors,  yielding  to  the 

judgment  of  these  friends  of  the  Institution,  with  deep  mortification 
and  feelings  entirely  repugnant  to  the  measure,  gave  instructions  to 
refuse  payment  of  the  Notes  of  this  Bank  in  Specie  .  . 

In  1857,  specie  payment  was  again  suspended  by  the  Boston  banks, 
as  it  was  in  the  Civil  War  days.  The  spirit  of  the  Boston  banks 
during  the  war  is  again  illustrated  from  the  minutes  of  the  Directors’ 
Meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank.  At  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
a  meeting  was  held  to  determine  the  course  of  the  Bank  in  financing  the 
Union  war  expense.  John  James  Dixwell,  the  President,  a  veteran  of 
the  China  trade,  reported  that  a  loan  of  $100,000  at  6  percent  had 
already  been  made  to  the  Government,  plus  another  $100,000  directly  to 
the  Government  on  Treasury  Notes,  and  that  “the  Bank  is  now  called 
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upon  to  take  its  proportion  of  a  loan  of  Ten  Millions  of  dollars  in 
Treasury  Notes  .  .  .  being  part  of  a  loan  of  Fifty  Millions  of 

dollars  being  taken  by  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.”  The 
decision  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  was  unanimous : 
that  the  Directors  of  this  Bank  be  requested  to  take  to  the  full  pro¬ 
portion,  pro  rata  to  our  capital,  of  the  Ten  Millions  loan  assumed  by 
the  Banks  of  Boston,  and  any  further  sum  they  may  think  expedient.” 

At  this  time,  there  were  138  banks  within  the  State  with  a  capital 
amounting  to  $67,544,000. 

In  1863,  the  National  Banking  Act,  limiting  the  issue  of  notes  to 
the  national  banks  created  by  the  Act,  not  only  caused  most  of  the 
State  banks  to  become  national  banks  but  stimulated  the  formation  of 
banks  after  the  war.  By  1890,  the  State  had  256  national  banks  with 
capital  of  $96,867,000. 

During  this  period  of  growth,  the  Boston  banks  in  particular 
assumed  first  rank  nationally  as  Boston  capital,  in  common  with  the 
widening  horizon  of  national  enterprise  which  followed  the  Civil  War, 
turned  from  commerce  to  manufacturing,  railroad  building  and  mining. 
New  sources  of  wealth  were  being  created  and,  with  Boston  capital 
leading  the  van,  much  of  the  harvest  came  home  to  roost  in  the  Boston 
banks  from  which  it  first  ventured. 

Civil  War  days  also  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  kind  of  bank 
in  the  Commonwealth,  the  trust  company — now  a  vital  part  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  financial  structure.  These  trust  companies  were  origi¬ 
nally  formed  to  supply  safe  deposit  facilities  and  to  transact  trust 
business.  In  1888,  additional  authority  was  given  to  them  to  open 
standard  commercial  banking  departments;  in  1899,  they  were  author¬ 
ized  to  act  as  executors  of  wills  and  in  1908,  after  a  bitter  battle,  the 
trust  companies  were  given  the  authority  to  open  savings  departments — 
although  special  regulations  were  created  to  bring  the  savings  depart¬ 
ments  of  trust  companies  under  the  strict  State  regulation  that  ordinary 
savings  banks  enjoyed.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  demonstrated 
in  the  bank  failures  of  the  present  depression  when  trust  companies 
which  closed  their  doors  paid  much  larger  dividends  to  savings  depart¬ 
ment  depositors  than  to  commercial  department  depositors.  The  first 
trust  company  charter  was  given  in  1865  to  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company.  However,  it  did  not  open  for  actual  business 
until  1875.  The  first  trust  company  to  operate  was  the  Worcester 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company;  it  began  business  in  1869.  The 
first  trust  company  to  operate  in  Boston  opened  in  1871;  it  was  the 
New  England  Trust  Company. 
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The  great  panic  of  1873  hit  Boston  a  hard  blow.  It  is  significant 
that  the  banks  which  were  members  of  the  Clearing  House  Association 
participated  111  the  issuance  of  Clearing  House  Ceitificates  to  the  \alue 
of  $10,000,000. 

However  few  national  banks  failed.  The  most  disastrous  failure 
among  them  was  that  of  the  Maverick  National  Bank  with  assets  of 
$10,000,000.  The  first  failure  of  a  trust  company  was  that  of  the 
Suffolk  Company,  with  assets  of  $316,000.  This  failure  resulted  in 
more  stringent  regulation  of  Banks,  the  lifting  of  the  required  mini¬ 
mum  of  reserve  against  demand  deposits  and  an  increase  in  the  liability 
of  stockholders.  The  final  set-up  of  bank  regulation  is  now  vested,  as 
of  1906,  in  a  Bank  Commissioner  who,  by  the  use  of  deputies,  keeps 
a  firm  hand  over  all  banking  institutions  under  the  law,  making 
frequent  audits,  bonding  officers  and  enforcing  penalties  for  fraud. 

The  next  panic,  that  of  1893,  thanks  to  this  firmness,  found 
Massachusetts  solidly  entrenched,  although  the  damage  entailed  crippled 
the  banks  for  several  years.  However,  while  hundreds  of  banks  else¬ 
where  failed,  all  Massachusetts  banks  came  through  safely.  The  period 
between  1891  and  1898  is  known  as  “the  desperate  years.”  It  is 
significant  that,  during  that  very  time,  the  Massachusetts  National  Bank, 
the  original  Massachusetts  Bank,  reached  the  highest  point  in  its 
deposits  up  to  that  period. 

The  strain  had  one  very  important  effect — bank  consolidation.  The 
national  banks  were  the  first  to  act,  14  consolidations  taking  place  in 
1898.  The  first  trust  company  consolidation  did  not  occur  until  1904. 
Two  banks  took  the  lead  in  this  consolidation.  First,  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank.  Founded  in  1836  as  the  Warren  Bank,  it  soon 
became  the  Shawmut  Bank  and  eventually  the  Shawmut  National.  In 
1898  it  became  the  National  Shawmut  and  that  year  took  over  nine 
national  banks,  the  Boston,  Columbian,  Eagle,  Hamilton,  Howard, 
North,  Market,  North  American  and  Revere.  In  1901,  it  merged 
with  the  National  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Third  National. 
Again,  in  1906  it  merged  with  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  in  1908 
the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  in  1912  the  Eliot  National  and  in 
1927,  with  the  Citizens  National.  These  adjustments  gave  a  total 
deposit  total,  as  of  1929,  of  $183,231,165. 

The  second  center  of  consolidation  was  the  Massachusetts  National. 
When  the  Globe  and  Broadway,  both  national  banks,  failed,  many  banks, 
including  the  Massachusetts,  suffered  severely.  In  1900,  John  W.  Weeks, 
a  great  Boston  investment  banker  and  later  secretary  of  war,  was  made 
president  and  he  appointed  Daniel  Gould  Wing  to  come  as  vice  president 
to  build  up  the  institution,  thus  changing  the  age  old  conservatism 
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of  the  institution.  The  new  administration  was  tremendously  successful 
and  soon  had  in  train  efforts  which  have  now  made  the  bank  the 
largest  in  New  England  and  one  of  the  mightiest  in  the  nation.  The 
first  step  came  in  1903,  when  the  Massachusetts  was  consolidated  with 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  founded 
in  1859  as  the  Safety  Fund  Bank.  Within  the  succeeding  years,  eight 
other  banks  were  taken  over,  the  last  being  the  Atlantic  National, 
a  great  institution  which  fell  into  perilous  condition  in  the  very 
height  of  the  late  depression.  Fearing  that  its  collapse  would  drag 
down  the  entire  New  England  financial  system,  the  First  National  was 
invited  to  come  to  the  rescue.  It  did  and  the  situation  was  saved.  The 
final  merger  of  the  two  banks  was  not  completed  until  middle 
November,  1936. 

One  other  gigantic  merger  of  the  First  National  came  in  1929  when 
it  united  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  the  largest  such 
company  in  New  England.  The  Old  Colony  itself  had  successively 
swallowed  these  trust  companies :  the  City,  the  Copley,  the  Bay  State 
and  the  Pilgrim.  The  commercial  business  of  the  two  giants  was 
merged  under  the  Federal  charter  of  the  First  National,  the  trust  and 
savings  departments  were  merged  under  the  Old  Colony  State  charter, 
and  the  security  and  other  related  activities  were  grouped  under  the 
newly  created  First  National-Old  Colony  Corporation.  The  combined 
deposits  of  the  combine  were  $539,384,895,  and  combined  trusts  $309,- 
325,295.  Big  business!  But  it  is  not  the  whole  story.  Of  recent 
years,  there  has  grown  up  the  idea  of  group  banking,  the  holding  of 
stock  in  other  banks  by  a  central  bank  sufficient  to  create  a  common 
relationship  of  interest  in  each  other’s  welfare.  One  such  group  is 
the  Old  Colony  Associates,  a  group  of  some  score  of  banks  mostly 
in  Metropolitan  Boston  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  based 
upon  the  First  National-Old  Colony  combine. 

The  Federal  Reserve  system  has  also  aided  the  stability  created  by 
these  bank  mergers,  a  stability  which  the  depression  years  tested  so 
bitterly  and  yet,  compared  with  banking  conditions  elsewhere,  caused 
but  small  actual  loss  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  hardship  and  panic 
and  distress  here  in  the  early  30’s.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  the  full  toll 
of  the  depression  will  not  be  measured  until  the  wills  of  the  persons 
suffering  the  most  are  finally  probated.  But  the  measure  of  mis¬ 
fortune  here  was  less  brimmed  than  elsewhere. 

The  Federal  Reserve  system,  is  of  course,  a  national  project. 
Massachusetts’  relation  with  it  came  through  the  support  given  it  by 
John  W.  Weeks,  who,  as  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  did  so  much 
to  reform  the  nation’s  banking  and  financial  system.  The  value  of 
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the  system  is  not  to  be  discussed  here  but  the  part  it  has  played  in 
making  credit  strong  and  flexible  merits  notice.  So  does  its  work  in 
financing  the  World  War,  a  work  in  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston  played  a  leading  role. 

In  the  first  Liberty  Loan  drive,  1917,  the  allotment  of  the  First 
Federal  Reserve  District  was  $240,000,000.  New  England  subscribed 
$332,447,000.  The  Second  Liberty  Loan,  $408,530,000  was  allotted 
and  $476,950,000  subscribed.  And  so  on  with  the  other  three  loans.  Of 
the  five  loans,  Massachusetts  alone  was  allotted  $1,307,069,600.  The 
work  of  handling  this  vast  enterprise  in  New  England,  plus  its  job 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  industry  and  the  wants  of  member  banks 
through  rediscounts,  fell  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

Through  the  years,  the  Boston  Clearing  House,  formed  in  1856,  as 
the  means  of  readily  adjusting  accounts  between  banks  daily,  has  grown 
in  importance.  Much  of  its  work  is  now  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  but  it  functions  in  its  original  field  still,  handling  a  volume  of 
business  exceeded  only  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks  are  considered  world  models  of 
excellence.  The  oldest  such  bank  in  the  State  is  the  Provident  Insti¬ 
tution  for  Savings,  formed  in  1816.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  savings 
bank  incorporated  by  any  governmental  agency.  The  founders’  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  General  Court  is  significant.  The  benefits  claimed  included 
in  order  that  all  classes  of  the  community  may  be  exercised 
to  the  practice  of  frugality  and  especially  industrial  mechanics,  either 
journeymen  or  masters,  seamen,  laborers,  and  men  of  small  capital, 
widows  and  others,  may  receive  from  their  savings  of  wages  or  profits, 
regularly  deposited  and  systematically  invested  in  public  stocks  or 
otherwise,  a  profit  proportional  to  the  success  of  the  institution  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.”  The  savings  bank  idea  took  hold  and  in 
1834,  the  General  Court  established  rules  and  regulations  for  savings 
banks  which  included  the  publishing  of  an  annual  report  of  the 
financial  status  of  each  institution.  This  provision  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  effort  towards  banking  publicity.  With  more  than  200  sav¬ 
ings  banks  in  the  state  today,  with  more  than  two  billions  of  dollars 
on  deposit,  actually  an  embarrassment  of  money  during  the  depression, 
the  savings  banks  have  always  enjoyed  marked  confidence  of  the 
people.  Even  the  bank  holiday  of  1932  did  not  disturb  their  serenity. 
Only  a  few  more  than  a  score  of  these  banks  in  the  past  120  years 
have  been  liquidated  through  failure,  failures  largely  due  to  assets 
frozen  in  real  estate  in  times  of  panic.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
deposits  in  these  liquidated  banks  was  repaid  and,  all  in  all,  less  than 
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one  fortieth  of  a  cent  on  each  dollar  deposited  in  savings  banks  has 
been  lost. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks  have 
been  so-called  mutual  banks,  that  is,  banks  in  which  the  profits  made 
go  to  the  depositors  and  not  to  the  stockholders  as  in  trust  companies. 
Officers  are  chosen  from  responsible  and  respected  men  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  the  banks’  area  and  serve  for  the  most  part  without 
compensation.  Semi-annually,  after  the  overhead  is  paid  and  the  small 
salaries  of  clerks  and  management  is  met,  a  small  percent  of  the  profits 
is  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  against  misfortune,  up  to  five  percent  of 
the  deposits.  All  the  rest  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  deposi¬ 
tors  in  a  dividend  proportionate  to  their  deposits.  Not  only  are  loans 
and  investments  made  with  the  greatest  conservatism  but  the  list  of 
investments  open  is  limited  by  the  General  Court  to  such  things  as  real 
estate,  insurance  stocks,  railroad  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States, 
the  States  and  municipalities.  Indeed,  a  Massachusetts  savings  bank 
cannot  fail  unless  either  dishonesty  creeps  into  the  management  or  the 
whole  nation  smashes. 

One  example  of  the  value  and  strength  of  the  savings  banks  is  their 
life  insurance  service.  Ever  since  1907,  the  savings  banks  have  been 
empowered  to  sell  life  insurance  in  limited  amounts  on  weekly  pay¬ 
ments,  if  desired.  Since  the  enabling  act  forbids  the  banks  to  employ 
salesmen  or  to  advertise  to  any  extent,  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  so 
small  that  the  premiums  charged  are  smaller  than  it  is  possible  for 
any  other  insurance  agency  to  charge.  The  policies  are  based  upon 
the  banks  themselves  and  upon  a  General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund 
directed  by  the  State  Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance  to  which 
the  banks  selling  insurance  contribute  proportionately.  The  system 
is  not  a  state  insurance  but  it  is  practically  that  so  far  as  safety  is 
concerned.  Despite  the  fact  that  no  salesman  can  be  employed  or  real 
advertising  used,  more  than  $100,000,000  life  insurance  is  in  force  as 
of  1935- 

Another  type  of  Massachusetts  bank  is  the  cooperative  bank,  founded 
here  in  1877  as  cooperative  saving  and  loan  associations,  a  name 
changed  to  cooperative  banks  in  1883.  The  purpose  of  these  banks 
is  “to  enable  persons  of  moderate  means  depending  upon  their  own 
savings  to  provide  themselves  with  homes  which  they  shall  own.” 
In  practice,  the  banks  take  first  mortgages  upon  real  estate,  charging 
six  percent  (temporarily  5^2  percent)  interest.  At  the  time  the  loan 
is  made,  the  borrower  is  obliged  to  take  out  shares  in  the  bank  for 
which  he  pays  such  amounts  monthly  as  will,  together  with  earned 
interest,  wipe  out  his  loan  in  about  12  years.  On  a  $5,000  loan,  for 
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example,  at  6  percent,  the  borrower  pays  $25  interest  monthly  and 
$25  monthly  on  his  shares.  These  banks  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
not  only  affording  an  excellent  means  of  home  ownership  acquisition 
but  also  a  safe  investment  for  capital.  Only  seven  banks  have  closed  to 
date,  five  liquidating  for  lack  of  business,  and  two  for  insolvency. 
The  first  five  paid  nearly  100  percent;  the  sixth  100  percent  and  the 
seventh,  89  percent.  Total  assets  today  approximate  $750,000,000  in 
an  incomplete  report. 

Credit  unions  are  yet  another  type  of  bank.  Massachusetts  was  the 
first  State  to  incorporate  these  unions,  in  1909.  They  make  loans  to 
members  on  security  of  property  or  endorsement  of  notes  by  other 
members  than  the  borrower.  Originally,  these  unions  were  confined 
to  employees  of  business  and  industrial  organizations  but  they  now  are 
formed  in  communities  as  well.  At  least  $20,000,000  is  now  invested 
in  these  unions.  They  are  subject  to  rigid  regulation.  Their  chief 
value  lies  in  liberating  the  small  borrower  from  the  greasy  clutches  of 
the  loan  sharks  who,  despite  attempted  regulation,  still  thrive  on  the 
blood  of  their  victims. 

Insurance 

Like  banking,  insurance  companies  whose  home  is  within  the  State, 
as  well  as  those  companies  operating  within  the  State  (mail  order 
policies  excepted),  are  supervised  and  regulated  somewhat  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  As  in  other  States,  insurance  in  Massachusetts  is  a  very 
major  activity.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  outstanding  amount  of 
insurance  written  within  the  State,  because  so  many  companies  of  so 
many  kinds  of  insurance  are  flourishing.  Even  straight  life  cannot  be 
calculated  because  there  are  companies  writing  it  who  do  not  main¬ 
tain  offices  or  agents  within  the  Commonwealth  and  yet  do  business — 
and  a  big  business — by  mail.  Of  known  life  insurance,  as  of  1934, 
Massachusetts  companies  reported  nearly  $1,250,000,000  in  the  State, 
while  other  first  line  companies,  incorporated  outside  of  the  State  but 
doing  authorized  business  here,  reported  nearly  $3,000,000,000  insur¬ 
ance  in  force,  within  the  State.  That  is  life  insurance  alone;  it  does 
not  count  savings  bank  life  insurance,  another  two  billions  in  industrial 
life  insurance  and  at  least  another  billion  in  the  so  called  group  life 
insurance.  All  these  figures  fluctuate  and  differ  according  to  the  defini¬ 
tions  under  which  they  are  grouped.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
Massachusetts  citizens  have  more  than  five  billions  of  dollars  of  various 
kinds  of  life  insurance  alone  in  force  in  1936. 

The  beginnings  of  insurance  in  Massachusetts  are  obscure.  Undoubt- 
edlv  the  maritime  activities  of  the  Province  created  a  need  for  marine 
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insurance  in  Provincial  days  and,  undoubtedly,  individuals  and  private 
associations  of  merchants  met  the  need.  When  the  corporate  system 
developed,  the  first  company  chartered  in  the  State  was  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fire  Insurance  Company,  formed  in  1795.  This  company 
in  1799  became  the  Massachusetts  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  The  business  proved  successful  and  many  other  companies 
were  formed,  both  of  the  stock  and  mutual  types.  Within  50  years, 
there  were  34  stock  companies  and  84  mutual  companies.  While  origi¬ 
nally  marine  insurance  was  favored,  fire  insurance  became  more  and 
more  the  major  business.  This  was  an  unfortunate  development  for, 
despite  the  growth  of  the  companies,  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  and  the 
Boston  fire  of  1872  struck  the  Massachusetts  companies  body  blows. 
The  Chicago  fire  caused  three  State  companies  to  suspend  and 
so  weakened  others  that  the  Boston  fire  put  26  more  down  for 
the  count.  This,  while  it  taught  all  fire  insurance  companies  the  folly 
of  writing  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  risks  in  single  territories, 
caused  Boston  capital  to  become  as  cool  towards  fire  insurance  as  to 
marine  insurance.  For  example,  while  the  volume  of  business  tripled, 
the  number  of  companies  steadily  declined.  By  1890,  for  example, 
within  the  State  only  66  home  companies  were  doing  business  in  con¬ 
trast  with  1 12  companies  incorporated  outside  the  State  and  27  incor¬ 
porated  in  other  countries. 

As  in  banking,  fire  and  marine  insurance  was  early  the  subject  of 
State  regulation.  As  early  as  1807,  the  General  Court  started  this 
regulation  and  by  1818  definitive  acts  were  passed  and  by  1837  all 
companies  having  specific  capital  were  required  to  make  annual  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  instead  of  to  the  Treasurer 
as  of  1818.  In  1838,  the  Commonwealth  published  its  first  official 
statement  of  insurance  business  within  the  State.  In  1852  a  Board  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  was  created  and  in  1854,  the  General  Court 
made  a  detailed  codification  of  laws  governing  all  types  of  insurance, 
laws  which  have  not  been  fundamentally  altered  since.  The  policy 
back  of  these  laws  was  and  is,  “We  should  require  conditions  of  the 
fullest  publicity,  and  compliance  with  tests  of  solvency  and  honesty.” 
In  1855,  the  Insurance  Department  was  created  and  began  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  reserve  values  to  back  all  policies,  required  annual  reports  not 
only  from  home  companies  but  also  from  all  companies  doing  business 
within  the  Commonwealth  wherever  incorporated,  and  began  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  writing  restrictions  on  the  investments  of  insurance  companies. 
That  this  regulation  has  not  hampered  business  is  shown  by  present 
conditions ;  about  50  home  companies  are  in  business,  together  with 
nearly  250  companies  incorporated  in  other  states  and  50  state  branches 
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of  foreign  companies.  The  annual  premiums  collected  now  are  well 
over  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Life  insurance  developed  within  the  same  frame  as  fire  companies. 
It  began  in  1814  when  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  given 
the  right  to  grant  annuities  on  lives,  the  idea  being  that  this  type 
of  insurance  would  yield  profits  which  would  help  finance  the  hospital. 
In  1818,  this  right  was  delegated  to  a  company,  called  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  who  obliged  themselves 
to  pay  to  the  hospital  a  third  of  the  net  profits  made.  This  obligation 
became  a  fixed  condition  of  life  companies  for  some  time;  continuing 
until  1870.  Before  long,  the  Hospital  Life  Company  gave  up  writing- 
lives  and  confined  itself  to  annuities  and  trust  funds.  Two  others  of 
the  old  companies  have  likewise  abandoned  life  insurance.  Thus,  today, 
the  oldest  life  company  in  the  State  still  in  business,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  formed  in  1835. 

Down  through  the  years,  State  regulatory  and  definitive  legislation 
have  been  the  model  for  the  country.  One  such  development,  one 
bitterly  fought,  but  since  universally  adopted,  was  the  non-forfeiture 
law  of  1861.  Before  that  time,  in  general,  if  a  policy  holder  did  not 
pay  premiums  on  the  nail,  his  policy  was  worthless.  Elizur  Wright, 
insurance  commissioner,  1856-1858,  fought  this  profit-making  system 
and  finally  passed  through  the  General  Court,  the  law  that  when  a 
policy  lapsed,  all  the  equity  created  should  not  be  lost  but  should  be 
exchanged  for  paid-up  insurance  to  the  value  of  80  percent  of  the 
reserve  created  by  the  policy.  In  1880,  this  arrangement  was  further 
strengthened.  Other  life  laws  of  importance  include:  standard  forms, 
anti-rebate  regulations  (to  prevent  discrimination),  the  abolition  of 
endowment  orders,  the  ending  of  the  assessment  plan,  and  the  extension 
of  solvency  requirements  to  fraternal  insurance. 

Workingmen’s  compensation  insurance,  1911,  opened  a  great  field 
to  insurance,  as  well  as  marking  a  tremendous  social  adjustment.  In 
essence,  it  provided  both  a  definite  schedule  of  compensations  for 
injuries  suffered  by  employees  and  the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  act. 

While  the  act  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  everyone,  it  did  set 
up  a  new  legal  attitude  which  went  amazing  distances  in  protecting 
the  worker.  For  example,  employers  thereafter  could  not  advance 
negligence  on  the  part  of  employees  or  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  fellow  workers  to  save  the  employer  from  paying  compensa¬ 
tion.  Also,  employers  could  not  take  refuge  against  compensation 
payments  by  holding  that  by  accepting  employment,  the  employee 
assumed  natural  risks  involved.  The  act  provided  for  a  mutual  com- 
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pany  to  write  the  insurance  for  employers  but,  as  other  companies  also 
wrote  the  new  policies,  the  mutual  company  thus  established  added  other 
forms  of  underwriting  to  its  program. 

Still  one  other  new  type  of  insurance,  amongst  others,  such  as 
industrial  and  group  plans,  is  the  compulsory  automobile  insurance. 
Under  pressure  of  the  multitudes  of  accidents  and  ever  mounting  road 
hazards,  in  1925,  the  Commonwealth  passed  an  act  requiring  every 
owner  of  an  automotive  vehicle  to  either  purchase  the  so  called  “five 
and  ten”  insurance  policy  protecting  others  than  himself,  or  else  file  a 
bond  of  $5,000  or  its  equivalent.  The  Insurance  Commissioner  was 
empowered  to  fix  the  rates.  The  history  of  the  Act  has  been  multi¬ 
colored;  rates  have  seemed  to  the  public  exorbitant;  the  insurance 
companies  allege  them  to  be  inadequate.  The  zoning  system  of  the 
present,  under  which  rates  are  higher  in  cities  than  in  small  towns,  has 
both  its  defenders  and  attackers.  No  one  is  satisfied  (at  the  present, 
November,  1936,  the  rates  for  1937  are  being  subject  to  legal  action 
by  the  insurance  companies  in  hope  of  boosting  them)  but,  so  far  no 
better  substitute  of  making  auto  owners  financially  responsible  has 
been  accepted. 

Investments 

Boston,  while  not  on  a  par  with  New  York  or  Chicago  today, 
was  once  the  major  financial  center  of  the  United  States  and  is  still 
a  very  important  market  for  securities.  In  particular,  Boston  has  been 
interested  in  railroads,  mining,  foreign  bonds,  telephones  and  shipping. 
At  present,  its  range  of  interest  is  similar  to  that  of  New  York.  In 
1834,  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  was  organized,  the  third  in  the 
country.  At  first,  transactions  were  private.  About  1845,  quotations 
were  given  to  the  newspapers  and,  in  1888,  the  Exchange  began  daily 
publication  of  its  transactions.  In  1892,  the  Exchange  organized  a 
clearing  house,  the  second  of  its  kind  in  America.  Since  then,  the 
Exchange  has  become  subordinate  to  New  York,  losing  the  issues  at 
first  native  to  its  board  and  becoming  more  and  more  the  New  England 
agency  by  which  New  York  tapped  the  rich  reservoir  of  funds,  which 
is  New  England.  Of  course,  this  has  worked  both  ways  for  the 
Boston  Exchange  also  uses  the  New  York  board  for  operations  of 
its  members.  This  development  has  come  about  not  merely  through 
the  greater  concentration  of  wealth  in  New  York  but  because  finance 
is  no  longer  even  nation  wide ;  it  is  international.  The  telephone,  and 
now  the  radio,  have  completed  the  annihilation  of  space  and  time 
which,  in  the  days  when  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  opened  made  it 
self-sufficient. 
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With  the  Exchange,  there  has  grown  up  a  large  group  of  firms 
specializing  in  securities.  Many  of  these  firms  are  of  great  importance. 
This  investment  service  offered  by  private  firms,  is  also  increased  by 
the  investment  departments  of  banks  and  trust  companies.  While, 
since  1921,  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  has  held  some  regulatory 
powers  over  certain  types  of  securities,  particularly  new  securities,  this 
supervision  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  an  adequate  picture  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  business  to  be  drawn.  Undoubtedly  it  runs  into  billions  annually, 
counting  both  buying  and  selling,  but  just  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  few  years  of  depression,  no  one  knows  enough  to  state  any  definite 
facts.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  even  as  criminal  prosecutions  for 
illegal  activities  in  stocks  and  bonds  is  smaller  here  than  in  compara¬ 
tive  territories  elsewhere,  so  also  are  the  investment  houses  generally 
of  a  very  high  order.  John  W.  Weeks,  James  J.  Phelan — they  are 
but  two  outstanding  financial  men  who  have  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  not  only  of  wealth  but  of  the  entire  Commonwealth. 

One  mirror  of  the  good  standing  of  finance  in  Massachusetts  is 
the  State’s  financial  journalism.  Not  only  do  all  the  larger  newspapers 
carry  pages  of  financial  material,  testifying  to  the  wide  interest  in 
the  subject,  but  there  are  many  publications  of  the  so-called  “letter 
type.”  Greatest  of  all,  however,  is  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  founded 
in  1887  by  Clarence  W.  Barron,  the  parent  paper  of  the  Philadelphia 
News  Bureau,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  weekly  Barron’s. 
These  journals  have  uniformly  exhibited  a  high  calibre  of  honesty 
and  news-responsibility  and  have  undoubtedly  been  potent  in  developing 
financial  respectability  and  confidence. 

Of  public  finance,  the  intricate  evolutions  and  tremendous  develop¬ 
ment  prevent  anything  but  passing  mention.  While  up  to  recent 
times,  such  as  the  administrations  of  Governor  Fuller,  a  “pay  as  you 
go  policy”  was  adopted,  the  late  administration  of  Governor  Curley, 
spearhead  of  the  policy  of  “spending  our  way  out  of  the  depression” 
has  plunged  the  Commonwealth  deeper  into  debt  than  ever  before. 
Towns  and  cities  have  likewise  followed  the  same  course;  the  towns 
held  back  by  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  town  meeting  form  of 
government,  to  a  markedly  lesser  degree  than  the  free  and  easy 
and  irresponsible  cities.  Figures  of  the  total  indebtedness  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  reach  gigantic  proportions.  Some 
of  this  cost  of  government,  the  rising  tide  of  costs  over  receipts,  has 
been  occasioned  by  such  mammoth  projects  as  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  with  its  water,  supply,  its  parks  and  playgrounds  and  the 
rest;  the  far  flung  net-work  of  modern  highways;  the  cost  of  the 
World  War — and  a  thousand  and  one  details.  Another  cause  has  been 
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the  ever  rising  demand  on  the  part  of  citizens  for  the  best,  and  thus, 
the  most  expensive  schools,  fire  departments,  police  protection,  and  the 
other  hundred  and  one  public  services  which  the  people  these  days 
want  and  are  willing  to  bond  their  children  to  pay  for  while  they 
are  enjoyed  immediately.  While  the  actual  statistics  are  wanting,  that 
is,  figures  which  are  adequate,  it  is  certain  that  the  huge  pile  of  debts 
is  not  so  crushing  as  it  appears.  Undoubtedly  it  is  too  high.  How¬ 
ever,  side  by  side  with  indebtedness,  has  grown  up  the  more  than 
equal  increase  in  taxable  wealth.  Massachusetts  probably  does  not  owe 
as  much  money  proportionately  as  for  example,  in  Civil  War  times. 
The  problem  is  certainly  a  grave  one;  one  which  must  be  adequately 
adjusted  as  soon  as  the  present  crisis  of  unemployment  and  economic 
blues  is  safely  passed.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  course  of 
history  will  make  the  traditional  financial  policy  of  the  Bay  State 
never  defaulting  its  obligations  obsolete.  If  so,  it  will  be  national 
history  that  will  effect  the  change,  not  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

For  generations,  Massachusetts  officials  could  reflect  with  pride  upon 
the  fact  that  “Our  bonds  find  ready  sale  in  Europe,  and  at  prices 
higher  than  any  other  American  securities.”  Today,  while  the  second 
part  of  this  generalization  may  not  be  true,  the  first  certainly  is.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  obligations  rank  the  same  as  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government.  They  are  good  anywhere.  And  most  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth  enjoy  the  same  good  fortune.  Even  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression,  for  example,  Winthrop,  the  second  smallest 
town  in  the  State,  geographically,  was  able  to  borrow  all  the  money 
it  wished  at  rates  well  under  one  per  cent. 

This  condition  shows  that  the  State  has  been  and  is  financially 
sound.  It  shows  that  the  banks,  the  trust  companies,  the  communities, 
the  merchants  and  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  are  solvent  and 
profit-making.  And  it  also  demonstrates  in  cold  dollars  and  cents 
that  Massachusetts  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  men  of  sound  judgment, 
honesty  and  public  spirit  throughout  her  existence. 
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Transportation  ( 1635-1936 ) 


First  Development  1635-1860 

Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Boston  today,  there  is  a  network 
of  roads  and  railroads  which  has  a  greater  total  mileage  per  square 
mile  and  per  capita  than  any  other  similar  section  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And  these  roads  and  tracks  are  kept  busy,  depression  or  no. 
Autos,  pleasure  vehicles  and  trucks  to  the  number  of  nearly  a  million, 
and  great  locomotives  with  tails  of  coaches  and  freight  cars,  run  day 
in  and  day  out,  bumper  to  bumper.  The  railroads  alone  carry  better 
than  150,000,000  passengers  a  year  and  haul  better  than  60,000,000 
tons  of  freight.  What  passengers  and  what  freights  are  moved  by 
gasoline  nobody  knows.  But  this  network  did  not  come  into  being  all 
at  once,  or  was  it  ever  planned  and  developed.  Like  the  streets  of 
Boston  itself,  the  roads  and  tracks  just  grew.  As  a  result,  transporta¬ 
tion  about  Boston — and  in  all  New  England  for  that  matter — is  a 
different  problem  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  a  maze  and  a  tangle  both 
physical  and  financial.  It  is  efficient  here  and  wasteful  there.  As  a 
result,  although  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent,  and 
although  millions  more  are  spent  each  year  for  mere  maintenance,  the 
transportation  system  is  yet  to  be  finally  developed.  It  is  still  growing, 
although  of  late  years,  much  of  the  growth  has  consisted  in  abandon¬ 
ment  of  unnecessary  and  practically  useless  lines. 

It  has  taken  more  than  three  hundred  years  to  accomplish  this 
present  tangle  because,  from  the  first  westward  expansion  from  the 
seashore,  overland  transportation  was  made  necessary  by  the  physical 
character  of  the  country.  New  England  has  no  rivers  running  down 
from  its  backcountry.  It  is  true  the  Connecticut  does  flow  from  the 
north,  but  only  for  a  few  miles  was  it  navigable  in  its  original  condi¬ 
tion.  Boston  itself  has  only  two  little  streams,  the  Charles  and  Mystic, 
which  are  hardly  more  than  brief  inlets  from  its  harbor.  Even  the 
Indians  had  to  make  their  journeys  alternately  by  water  and  land, 
paddling  their  light  canoes,  which  could  almost  float  in  a  heavy  dew, 
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as  far  as  they  could,  and  then  toting  both  canoe  and  burdens  overland 
to  the  next  pond  or  stream  and  so  on  wherever  they  wished  to  go. 
The  first  settlers  and  traders  followed  suit  but  obviously  only  the 
lightest  and  smallest  articles  could  thus  be  transported.  As  soon  as  the 
European  economy  became  established,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  produce  of  the  inland  farms  had  to  be  taken  by  some  means  to 
the  sea  and  a  method  of  taking  back  manufactured  goods  from  Boston 
and  Europe  developed. 

Roads  were  the  only  possible  answer  and  very  soon,  a  series  of 
roads  began  to  radiate  out  of  Boston  north,  north-east,  north-west,  west 
and  south-west  towards  the  settlements  which  were  established  along 
those  lanes.  The  first  highway  legislation  seems  to  have  been  passed 
in  1639  by  the  General  Court  which  ordered  that  the  “ways”  must  be 
from  six  to  ten  yards  wide  so  that  vehicles  might  pass  each  other. 
Thereafter,  a  definite  program  of  road  building  was  established  and 
each  town  as  it  was  founded  was  compelled  to  build  so  many  miles  of 
road  before  it  could  be  incorporated  or  given  title  to  the  lands  within 
its  borders. 

No  person  alive  today  can  picture  the  character  of  these  “ways.” 
Road  building  then  was  an  unknown  art.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
grades,  cutting  and  filling  were  as  unheard  of  as  they  were  impossible 
of  accomplishment.  The  settlers  simply  linked  one  house  to  another, 
and  tied  their  town  into  the  roads  of  the  nearest  town,  usually  either 
to  the  south  or  east.  The  lines  went  as  straight  as  possible  from  one 
point  to  the  next.  If  a  mountain  was  in  the  way,  the  lane  simply 
climbed  up  over  and  dropped  down  the  other  side.  If  a  swamp  lay 
between,  the  “way”  simply  floated  across  on  a  mat  of  logs  laid  side 
by  side.  If  a  river  barred  the  “way,”  the  track  simply  crossed  at  a 
shallow  point,  a  ford.  If  there  was  no  ford  anywhere  near  the  point 
of  crossing,  a  ferry  was  installed  to  serve  until  money  was  available 
to  build  a  bridge.  And,  if  the  roads  were  thus  narrow  and  straight 
and  superior  to  all  obstacles  by  the  ignoring  of  them,  so  also  were 
the  road  surfaces  themselves  simple.  All  that  was  done  was  to  cut 
down  the  trees  which  were  in  the  way,  dig  out  any  boulders,  unless 
they  were  so  big  that  the  road  was  forced  to  go  around  them.  In 
dry  summer  weather,  the  roads  were  hard  enough  but  in  the  autumn 
and  spring  they  were  bottomless  tracks  of  mud  absolutely  impassable. 
In  the  winter,  they  were  at  their  best;  if  the  snow  was  not  too  deep. 
However,  the  vehicles  used  were  well  matched  to  the  roads.  Great, 
cumbersome,  lumbering  carts,  springless  for  the  most  part  and  equipped 
with  huge  wheels  with  wide  “tires” — so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  mud  if 
at  all  possible — crept  along  like  so  many  snails  hauled  by  horses  and 
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oxen.  For  passenger  travel,  there  were  lighter  coaches,  but  for  many 
years,  the  roads  were  so  poor  that  these  vehicles  were  limited  to  the 
larger  cities  and  ventured  out  into  the  country  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  If  a  man  was  forced  to  make  fast  time,  he 
either  walked  or  rode  a  horse — and  of  the  two,  save  for  short  sprints, 
two  feet  were  better  than  four.  As  a  rule  only  light  hauls  were  made 
in  the  summer.  Little  if  any  transportation  was  attempted  in  the  fall 
or  spring  because  of  the  mud.  When  the  ground  was  frozen,  then 
heavier  loads  were  carried  and  when  the  snow  lay  deep  then,  real 
serious  movements  were  made,  the  greatest  loads  sliding  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease  on  runners  over  the  frozen  whiteness — whiteness  which  filled 
in  most  of  the  holes  and  evened  out  the  bumps  until  riding  was  not 
at  all  bad. 

However,  this  system  was  too  costly  for  any  considerable  movement 
of  goods  and  just  as  soon  as  manufacturing  began  to  lift  its  head 
some  other  transportation  system  was  necessary.  The  first  answer  of 
the  day  was  canals — despite  the  fact  that  for  at  least  four  months  of 
the  year  canals  were  locked  tightly  with  ice.  Fortunately,  the  business 
of  manufacturing  not  only  created  the  need  but  supplied  the  funds 
and  eventually  a  really  excellent  system  of  canals  was  constructed,  just 
in  time  to  be  ruined  by  the  railroads. 

Really  canal  building  began  as  early  as  1652,  when  the  town  of 
Ipswich  dug  some  minor  ditches  to  connect  the  town  with  the  Ipswich 
River — its  highway  to  the  sea.  Interestingly  enough,  Samuel  Sewall, 
the  Boston  diarist,  records  in  1686  a  proposal  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  base  of  Cape  Cod  and  thus  shorten  and  make  safer  the  hazardous 
passage  from  Boston  to  New  York.  Nothing  was  done,  nor  was  any¬ 
thing  accomplished  again  until  in  1776  when  the  General  Court,  before 
it  became  immersed  in  the  Revolution,  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
Cape  Canal  idea.  Incidentally,  the  canal  was  actually  dug  in  con¬ 
temporary  times  with  modern  machinery  and  is  even  now  being  widened 
and  deepened  to  accommodate  the  traffic  which  would  use  the  ditch 
if  it  could. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  real 
serious  canal  making  was  undertaken.  One  canal  was  dug  to  avoid 
the  falls  near  Lowell  on  the  Merrimac  and  thus  open  the  mill  towns 
springing  up  along  that  river  to  the  sea  at  Newburyport,  and  Western 
Massachusetts  began  the  series  of  canals  which  eventually  opened  the 
Connecticut  River  to  navigation  by  barges  from  the  sea  even  up  into 
southern  New  Hampshire. 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  Boston  could  not  see  why  Connecticut 
should  profit  by  being  the  market  for  Western  Massachusetts  farms 
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and  factories  and  so  the  idea  was  launched  to  dig  a  canal  from  Boston 
westward.  It  was  launched  and  launched  and  launched.  Large  sums 
were  spent  on  surveys,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it,  for  the  topographi¬ 
cal  difficulties  were  too  great  for  the  capital  and  the  machinery  of 
the  day.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  built  eventually,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  made  it  ridiculous  long  before  the  hour  could  come. 

But  Boston  did  build  one  important  canal,  the  Middlesex  Canal. 
This  canal  was  considered  the  best  in  the  country  until  the  Erie  Canal 
was  built.  The  idea  of  the  Middlesex  project  was  grandiose;  it  was 
to  open  up  New  Hampshire  and  Western  Massachusetts  via  the  Merri- 
mac,  tapping  that  river  at  Lowell  and  thus  ruining  the  thriving  business 
Newburyport  was  enjoying.  Started  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
first  section  was  opened  in  1804  and  traffic  began  to  move  soon  to 
Lowell,  which  was  as  far  as  the  development  was  carried.  Built  at  a 
low  cost  impossible  today,  only  $36,000  was  needed  annually  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  and  a  dividend  but  receipts  often  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  sums  which  had  to  be  constantly  expended  for  maintenance. 
About  27  miles  long,  boats  were  drawn  over  its  shallow  waters  by 
horses  toiling  on  a  tow  path.  Each  boat  carried  some  15  tons  on  the 
average  and  raced  along  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour — which  was 
fast  for  the  age. 

G.  L.  Vose,  writing  about  the  canal  says,  “The  traffic,  which  was 
mostly  freight,  was  carried  in  fiat  bottomed  boats,  with  a  rectangular 
midship  section  reduced  a  little  towards  the  ends.  By  the  regulations 
of  the  canal,  boats  were  required  to  be  not  less  than  40  feet  nor  more 
than  75  feet  long,  and  not  less  than  nine  feet  nor  more  than  9L2  feet 
wide.  Each  boat  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  the  towing  line  being 
attached  to  a  short  mast,  which  was  placed  a  little  ahead  of  the  center. 
The  crew  consisted  of  one  man  to  drive  and  one  to  steer,  except  in  the 
case  of  boats  running  up  the  Merrimac  River,  which  had  one  man  to 
steer  and  two  to  pole.  These  boats  carried  from  16  to  30  tons,  and 
drew  about  2jT  feet  when  loaded.  Freight  boats  were  required  to 
make  2jA  miles  an  hour,  and  passenger  boats  4  miles.”  The  trip  from 
Boston  to  Lowell  cost  $1.70  for  the  canal  company’s  toll  charge  and 
$1.80  for  the  freightage.  Down  cargoes  consisted  mostly  of  New 
Hampshire  woodland  products — timber,  fuel,  pearl  ash  and  the  like, 
together  with  farm  produce  and  some  building  stone.  In  return  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  imported  stuffs  went  up  north.  At  first,  the  canal 
was  of  great  importance — farm  lands  within  its  influence  increased  on 
the  average  a  third  in  value.  And  for  some  years  the  canal  did  pay 
some  dividends — even  up  to  $30  a  share  at  its  best.  But  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  railroad  ruined  it  altogether  and  in  1859  the  company  went 
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out  of  business.  The  investors  probably  regained  in  dividends  their 
approximate  original  subscriptions.  Today,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  follows  approximately  the  route  of  the  old  canal  and,  here 
and  there,  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen — if  the  observer  looks  closely 
enough. 

One  other  major  canal  was  completed  before  1830— the  Blackstone 
Canal  from  Providence  to  Worcester.  For  ten  years,  boats  moved 
over  this  route  but  then,  alas  for  the  investors,  the  route  was  sold  to 
the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  and  that  ended  that  ditch. 
One  little  canal  was  successful  however,  the  one  connecting  Essex  and 
Chebacco.  Costing  but  $1,000  it  returned  excellent  dividends  for  years. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  last  gasps  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
canals  was  the  most  ambitious  of  all.  Boston  merchants  were  gravely 
agitated  by  the  sin  of  Western  Massachusetts  farmers  sending  their 
goods  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York  instead  of  to  Boston  and  they 
implored  heaven  and  earth  to  have  the  Berkshire  wall  canalized.  Colonel 
Loammi  Baldwin  of  Woburn  capped  the  climax  of  this  business  by  his 
carefully  worked  out  survey  which  proposed  to  accomplish  the  miracle 
by  putting  the  canal  under  Hoosac  Mountain.  If  this  single  mountain 
was  tunneled,  he  claimed,  the  canal  was  possible.  Wild  as  the  Baldwin 
apple  originator’s  plan  was  for  a  canal,  he  did  find  the  best  spot  in 
the  area  for  a  tunnel,  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  today  crosses 
the  Berkshire  mountain  wall  by  means  of  the  very  tunnel  under  Hoosac 
that  the  Colonel  first  proposed. 

While  the  canals  were  flowering,  the  most  romantic  form  of  all 
Boston’s  transportation  also  reached  its  glory.  This  was  the  stage 
coach.  But  before  the  stage  coach  could  roll  there  had  to  be  reasonably 
good  roads  and  thus  it  is  not  curious  that  the  ancient  and  honorable 
business  of  stage  coach  and  highway  inn  never  became  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  social  influence  as,  for  example,  in  Great  Britain.  Massachusetts 
did  have  its  stage  coaches  but  they  were  not  common  until  roads 
became  good  in  the  sense  of  being  passable  for  rapidly  rolling  vehicles, 
and  they  largely  vanished  as  a  form  of  transportation  of  any  importance 
by  1840 — the  railroads  ending  their  career  almost  before  it  began. 
It  is  true  that  stages  did  linger  on,  dragging  out  a  meagre  existence, 
in  the  remote  corners,  but  they  did  so  only  as  feeders  to  railroad  lines. 
Of  late  years,  some  writers  are  pleased  to  see  in  the  bus  lines,  which 
are  giving  the  railroads  plenty  of  competition,  a  return  of  the  stage 
coach — but  it  seems  rather  a  far  cry  from  the  great  steel  coaches 
roaring  along  over  concrete  highways  at  mile  a  minute  speeds  to  make 
better  than  five  hundred  miles  a  day  to  the  little  wood  and  leather 
stages  that  creaked  and  swayed  over  muddy  “ways”  at  not  much  more 
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than  ten  miles  an  hour  and  considered  a  hundred  miles  a  good  day’s 
work,  “a  marvelous  accomplishment,  gentlemen!” 

But,  even  at  that,  the  roads  the  stages  used  were  a  wonderful 
improvement  over  the  tracks  that  carried  the  wheeled  transport  of  the 
Bay  Colony  for  more  than  its  first  century.  Today,  it  is  the  definite 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  roads  are  the  business  of  the 
State  and  that  the  State  shall  build  and  maintain  the  trunk  roads 
leading  from  one  city  to  the  other  and  that  the  through  highways  shall 
similarly  be  State  controlled.  (The  Federal  Government  has  stepped 
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Boston,  reading,  andover  &  Haverhill  accommodation 

STAGE,  will  in  future  start  from  J.  BARNARD’S,  No.  9,  Elm-street,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
W  Saturdays,  at  9  o’clock,  A.M.  Arrives  at  KENDALL’S,  in  Haverhill,  by  2,  PM.  Leaves 
Kendall’s  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ,  at  9,  A.M.  and  arrives  in  Boston  by  2,  P.M  Staya 
Far  e  through,  Fifty  Cents  --to  Andover,  75  cents.  Stage  Books  kept  at  the  above  places  and  at  Ste¬ 
phen  Hammond’s’,  Salem  Stage  Office,  Brattle-street. 

Boston.  July  14,  1820.  eptf  J  MILLET.  Asent. 


into  the  picture  on  through  roads  of  late  years  but  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  important  roads  long  before  Washington  bothered.) 
Thus  today  the  roads  everywhere  are  just  as  good  as  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  can  make  them  and  no  matter  what  the  weather  or 
the  season  the  roads  are  open  and  smooth.  All  that  is  left  to  the 
various  towns  and  cities  is  the  maintenance  of  their  own  secondary 
streets — which,  here  and  there,  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be. 

But  this  modern  development  was  unthought  of  during  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Colony  and  Province.  When  Massachusetts 
became  a  state  however  and  started  to  grow  in  prodigious  fashion, 
everyone  realized  that  something  had  to  be  done  about  the  roads. 
Coasting  vessels  to  the  east  and  south  served  the  coast  well  enough 
but  the  inland  towns  just  simply  had  to  be  linked  to  Boston.  Canals 
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were  too  expensive  and  too  limited.  The  only  answer  was  roads  and, 
characteristic  of  the  Yankee,  private  capital  undertook  the  job.  Thus 
the  toll  roads  and  bridges  came  into  being.  Companies  were  given  the 
right  to  build  good  roads  and  good  bridges  and  to  charge  tolls  for  as 
many  years  as  were  necessary  to  reimburse  the  investors,  together  with 
reasonable  interest. 

Thus  came  into  being  the  turnpike  and  toll  bridges,  the  former  so 
called  because  at  intervals  they  were  barred  with  swinging  gates 
covered  with  pikes  which  were  kept  closed  and  swung  open  to  admit 
the  passage  of  stage  coaches,  wagons  and  carriages  only  after  the  tolls 
were  paid.  Of  course,  by  modern  standards,  even  these  turnpikes  or 
“pikes”  as  they  soon  came  to  be  called,  were  narrow,  poorly  graded 
and  rough  surfaced  roads — but  they  were  hard  enough  for  the  most 
part  and  permitted  a  degree  of  speed  at  the  expenditure  of  amazing 
quantities  of  horse  flesh  and  profanity.  Soon,  Massachusetts  and  much 
of  New  England  was  covered  with  a  net  work  of  these  stages.  One  of 
the  first  such  stage  route  to  be  operated  was  the  Eastern  which  began 
to  operate  coaches  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth  in  1818.  By  1832 
the  Eastern  was  sending  coaches  over  regular  schedules  up  into  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  from  Portsmouth,  from  Salem  to  Haverhill 
and  Lowell,  from  Lowell  to  Newburyport  and  from  Ipswich  east  to 
Gloucester.  And  at  about  the  same  time  routes  went  westward  from 
Boston  to  Worcester  and  from  there  on  to  Hartford  as  well  as  north 
up  the  Connecticut  to  Greenfield  and  New  Hampshire.  Really,  the  Bay 
State  was  covered  by  a  good  network  of  stage  lines,  and  was  well  tied 
into  adjacent  states  so  that  passengers  could  reach  almost  any  point 
with  what  was  then  amazing  speed  and  comfort.  For  example,  mail 
and  passengers  went  from  Boston  to  Salem  in  a  single  hour  and  from 
Boston  to  Portland,  Maine,  between  early  dawn  and  late  dark.  Rates 
were  very  reasonable  too,  for  example,  only  a  dollar  from  Boston  to 
Salem  and  but  $1 1  from  Boston  to  Burlington,  200  miles.  At  these 
rates  the  stage  companies  made  money  and  prospered — until  the  still 
more  rapid  and  even  cheaper  railroads  ruined  them. 

The  stage  companies  went  after  business  by  advertising — just  as  the 
railroads  do  today.  Each  company  had  a  promotion  or  publicity 
department  which  first  of  all  sought  to  entice  business  firms  and  manu¬ 
facturers  to  build  their  factories  and  establishments  along  the  stage 
lines,  selecting  sites  for  them  and  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
special  advantages  of  this  town  or  that  city.  And  they  went  after 
passenger  business  in  downright  earnestness — advertising  the  beauties 
and  extolling  the  merits  of  this  resort  and  that  for  vacationists  and 
pleasure  seekers.  The  mountains,  the  sea-shore,  the  lakes  and  streams 
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were  all  praised  to  the  skies  for  hunters,  fishermen,  summer  cottagers 
and  so  on.  Thus  the  old  stage  companies  more  than  a  century  ago, 
began  to  establish  New  England’s  tourist  trade — a  business  which  is 
now  said  to  be  this  area’s  second  greatest  industry. 

All  the  time  the  stages  were  being  expanded  and  the  canals  dug 
and  feverishly  projected  upon  paper,  the  railroad  was,  of  course,  well 
known.  In  fact,  just  as  soon  as  Europe  began  to  experiment  with 
Watt’s  steam  engine,  America  began  to  think  seriously  about  following 
suit.  But  it  recjuired,  even  in  Boston,  several  years  for  the  new  idea 
to  become  “reasonable”  enough  to  interest  the  necessary  capital.  For 
example,  even  when  railroads  began  to  be  seriously  considered  they 
were,  on  paper,  nothing  more  than  tracks  over  which  cars  were  to  be 
drawn  not  by  steam  but  by  horses. 

The  first  railroad  actually  built  in  the  Commonwealth  was  such  a 
tramway  with  horseflesh  and  gravity  for  motive  power.  This  “rail¬ 
road" — which  has  been  permanently  preserved  in  part  as  a  memorial, 
ran  from  the  Bunker  Hill  granite  quarry  in  Quincy  to  the  tidewater 
in  East  Milton.  It  was  built  to  carry  the  granite  blocks  cracked  out 
of  the  quarry  down  to  the  shore  where  barges  floated  them  to  Charles¬ 
town.  The  first  section  of  this  tramway  ran  down  the  hillside  from 
the  quarry.  The  second  section  ran  Uom  the  base  of  the  hill  to  tide¬ 
water.  Loaded  cars  were  gently  eased  down  the  hill  by  a  rope  snubbed 
about  a  stationary  steam  engine  at  the  top ;  this  same  engine  then 
hauled  the  cars  up  the  hill  on  the  return — merely  a  hoisting  device. 
The  second  section,  the  flat  one,  was  operated  by  horseflesh.  The 
roadbed  was  substantially  built  of  what  corresponded  to  the  modern 
crushed  stone.  But  the  “rails”  were  altogether  different.  In  place  of 
the  wooden  ties  of  the  present  (for  which  no  satisfactory  substitute  has 
ever  been  found)  the  “ties”  were  granite  blocks.  Upon  these  blocks, 
wooden  rails  were  laid.  These  were  of  pine ;  great  beams  about 
six  by  twelve.  On  top  of  these  parallel  beams,  ran  an  oak  “facing” 
about  two  by  four,  which,  in  turn  was  armored  with  iron  plates  about 
a  half  inch  thick  and  about  three  inches  wide.  These  plates  were 
upturned  at  the  edge  to  form  the  slot  in  which  the  car  wheels  ran 
and  were  guided.  The  cars  were  very  heavy  and  solid  and  boasted 
wheels  six  feet  across.  Each  car  carried  about  eight  tons  of  stone. 
The  road  was  built  in  1826. 

A  year  later,  1827,  agitation  for  a  “railroad  westward  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut”  flowered  in  a  propaganda  volume  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Nathan  Hale.  He  claimed  that  the  railroad 
would  be  used  twelve  months  a  year  instead  of  the  eight  or  nine  that 
a  canal  was  open,  that  it  would  be  much  faster,  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
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to  build,  cheaper  to  maintain,  that  it  would  carry  freight  at  a  much 
lower  cost  and  that  it  would  shoot  passengers  along  at  a  merry  clip. 
Of  course,  Hale  based  his  calculations  upon  horse  flesh  as  the  motive 
power.  He  assented  to  the  idea  that  the  steam  engine  was  a  promising 
device  but  held  it  was  not  sufficiently  developed  for  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  description  he  gave  of  the  manner  in  which  the  railroad 
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STAGE  ADVERTISEMENT 


should  be  built  is  so  similar  to  the  actual  construction  of  the  first 
American  railroads  that  it  deserves  quoting. 

“The  railroad  we  propose  is  a  substantial  and  durable  road,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  single  pair  of  wrought  iron  rails,  similar  to  those  of 
the  most  approved  construction  used  in  England,  placed  on  stone 
supporters,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  with  the  wheels 
of  a  common  carriage, — the  path  between  the  rails  to  be  graveled, — 
and  at  intervals  of  about  every  quarter  mile,  turn-out  places  should 
be  provided,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  rails  diverging  from  the  main 
path  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  permit  one  line  of  carriages  to  pass 
another,  and  returning  again  to  it.  The  moving  power  to  be  a  single 
horse,  the  whole  line  of  the  road  to  be  made  so  near  a  level  as  to 
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admit  of  being  traveled  rapidly  in  both  directions,  and  where  a  greater 
declevity  is  indispensable,  an  additional  power  to  be  provided,  to  raise, 
or  ease  down  the  load.”  Hale  estimated  that  heavy  freight  could  thus 
be  moved  36  miles  a  day,  at  a  cost,  excluding  profits,  of  $1.50  a  ton. 

By  1827,  several  railroads  wTere  seriously  under  consideration  and 
in  that  year  the  General  Court  authorized  a  survey  of  the  best  route 
from  Boston  to  the  Hudson.  The  engineers  selected  the  route  via 
Worcester  and  the  line  followed  approximately  that  used  by  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  today.  This  much  accomplished,  it  was  then 
proposed  to  build  the  road  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  the  Quincy 
granite  road.  It  was  figured  that  a  ton  could  be  hauled,  by  horses  at 
50  cents  a  day  each,  driven  by  men  at  a  dollar  a  day  each,  from  Boston 
to  Albany  in  four  days,  at  a  cost  of  $1.30.  Since  a  profit  must  be 
added  and  since  the  promoters  felt  that  many  times  the  trains  would  be 
pulled  along  half  empty,  it  was  estimated  that  the  net  charge  per  ton 
would  be  $2.00. 

While  this  talking  and  figuring  was  in  progress,  a  second  line  was 
projected  to  Providence  and  yet  another  to  Lowell.  Despite  the 
feverish  opposition  of  the  canal  capitalists,  the  General  Court  began 
to  issue  charters  by  1831  and  in  1835  three  roads  were  open  to  traffic, 
totalling  1 1 1  miles,  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  total  railroad  mileage 
of  the  United  States.  These  three  roads  were  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
the  Boston  and  Providence  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester — this  last 
being  the  first  step  in  the  road  to  the  Hudson.  All  of  them  were  very 
substantially  built  of  granite  and  the  builders  believed  that  they  would 
last  forever.  Unfortunately,  the  road  beds  were  too  substantial,  for 
the  cars  very  rapidly  pounded  themselves  to  ruin  on  the  rigid  granite 
“ties.”  Seven  year  later,  the  Boston  and  Worcester  was  extended  to 
Springfield  and  on  over  the  Berkshires  through  Pittsfield  to  Albany. 
This  was  in  1841  and  with  it  the  first  railroad  development  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  completed. 

Horses  were,  from  the  very  beginning,  ousted  by  the  improvements 
which  rapidly  developed  in  the  steam  locomotive  and,  although  horses 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  help  out  whenever  the  puffing  and  clanking 
smoke  belchers  broke  dowrn,  horse  flesh  was  spared  the  labor  of  hauling 
trains.  The  novelty  of  the  locomotives  and  the  rapid  travel  they  made 
possible,  captured  the  imagination  of  the  public  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  airplane  has  been  able  to  interest  the  present  generation  and 
travel  by  rail  became  popular  at  once.  And,  as  the  railroads  could  and 
did  transport  freight  rapidly  and  cheaply,  the  roads  soon  captured  all 
transportation  within  their  reach.  This  fact  ruined  the  canals  over¬ 
night  and  very  soon  drove  the  stage  coaches  out  of  direct  competition. 
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This  is  interesting  because  the  first  rolling  stock  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  safety  and  even  more  to  be  wished  in  comfort.  Witness  this 
account  of  a  Boston  traveler’s  journey,  as  recorded  in  an  old  diary, 
in  1835.  “This  morning  at  nine  o’clock  I  took  passage  in  a  railroad 
car  for  Providence.  Five  or  six  other  cars  were  attached  to  the 
locomotive,  and  uglier  boxes  I  do  not  wish  to  travel  in.  They  were 
made  to  stow  away  some  thirty  human  beings,  who  sit  cheek  by  jowl 
as  best  they  can.  Two  poor  fellows,  who  were  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  making  their  toilet,  squeezed  me  into  a  corner,  while  the  hot  sun 
drew  from  their  garments  a  villainous  compound  of  smells  made  up 
of  salt  fish,  tar  and  molasses.  By  and  by,  just  twelve, — only  twelve, — 
bouncing  factory  girls  were  introduced,  who  were  going  on  a  party  of 
pleasure  to  Newport.  ‘Make  room  for  the  ladies!’  bawled  out  the 
superintendent.  ‘Come  gentlemen,  jump  up  on  top;  plenty  of  room 
there.’  T’m  afraid  of  the  bridge  knocking  my  brains  out,’  said  a 
passenger.  Some  made  one  excuse  and  some  another.  For  my  part, 
I  flatly  told  him  that  since  I  had  belonged  to  the  corps  of  Silver  Grays 
I  had  lost  my  gallantry,  and  did  not  intend  to  move.  The  whole 
twelve  were,  however,  introduced,  and  soon  made  themselves  at  home, 
sucking  lemons  and  eating  green  apples.  .  .  .  The  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  the  polite  and  the  vulgar,  all  herd 
together  in  this  modern  improvement  in  traveling.  The  consequence 
is  a  complete  amalgamation.  Master  and  servant  sleep  heads  and 
points  on  the  cabin  floor  of  the  steamer,  feed  at  the  same  table,  sit  in 
each  other’s  laps,  as  it  were,  in  the  cars;  and  all  this  for  doing  very 
uncomfortably  in  two  days  what  would  be  delightfully  done  in  eight 
or  ten.  Shall  we  be  much  longer  kept  by  this  toilsome  fashion  of 
hurrying,  hurrying,  hurrying,  from  starting  ...  on  a  journey  with  our 
own  horses,  and  moving  slowly,  surely  and  profitably  through  the 
country,  with  the  power  of  enjoying  its  beauty  and  be  the  means  of 
creating  good  inns?  Undoubtedly,  a  line  of  post-horses  and  post- 
chaises  would  long  ago  have  been  established  along  our  great  roads 
had  not  steam  monopolized  everything.” 

But  steam  was  in  the  Commonwealth  to  stay — for  a  while  at  least— 
and  the  years  from  1840  to  i860  were  marked  by  an  expansion  of 
trackage  as  great  as  the  continual  improvement  in  road-bed,  rolling 
stock  and  service. 

The  Western  Railroad,  the  one  which  reached  westward  from  the 
end  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  through  the  Berkshires  to  Albany, 
led  the  way  in  improvements,  building  heavier  and  heavier  road-beds, 
carefully  avoiding  grade  crossings  (which  even  then  were  a  menace) 
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and  adopting  heavier  iron  rails  to  compensate  for  the  gradual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  granite  ties  in  favor  of  the  more  elastic  and  smoother 
riding-  wooden  ties.  And  the  Western  Railroad  was  also  modern  in 
that,  once  the  main  line  was  completed,  its  directors  set  about  building 
feeder  lines  so  as  to  tap  factories  and  towns  off  the  trunk.  Such  was 
the  branch  from  Pittsfield  to  North  Adams  and  the  one  from  Pittsfield 
to  Stockbridge.  Further  east  at  Springfield,  as  its  situation  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  dictated,  numerous  branches  were  soon  built,  making 
the  city  a  railroad  center.  After  reaching  down  into  Connecticut,  the 
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first  step  towards  New  York  City,  the  branches  ran  northward,  reaching 
Northampton  in  1845  ancl  Vermont  in  only  three  more  years. 

Meanwhile,  Boston  was  not  neglecting  its  railroad  development. 
Save  for  what  capital  was  put  up  by  residents  and  business  men  in  the 
towns  opened  up  by  railroads  coming  to  them,  Boston  financed  all  the 
roads  and  the  financiers  were  in  those  days  mindful  of  the  value  of 
building  up  their  own  city  and  not  towns  in  the  West.  Reaching 
northward  from  Boston  first,  the  Eastern  Railroad  ran  to  Salem  by 
1838,  Portsmouth  by  1840  and  Portland  by  1846.  Going  westward, 
the  Boston  and  Fitchburg  opened  service  first  in  1845  ancI  continued  on 
to  Greenfield  by  1850.  Soon,  this  line  connected  with  branches  and 
subsidiary  companies,  most  of  the  towns  up  the  Merrimac  valley  in 
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New  Hampshire  and  then  turning  westward  once  more  ran  into  Ver¬ 
mont,  accomplishing  Brattleboro,  eventually. 

Thus,  in  i860,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Civil  War,  Massachusetts’  primary 
railroad  system  was  a  complete  network,  reaching  north  into  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  west  across  the  State  to  Albany  and 
south  into  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Stages  had  been  ruined, 
canals  were  abandoned  and  “steam  had  monopolized  everything.” 

Many  things  remained  to  be  worked  out,  however,  because  in  no 
direction  was  there  a  single  trunk  line  railroad  of  any  length.  The 
roads  were  divided  up  among  dozens  upon  dozens  of  companies,  each 
of  whom  had  built  short  sections  and  controlled  them.  These  large 
numbers  of  independent  carriers  made  a  difficult  situation.  Passengers 
were  able  to  overcome  the  details  of  tickets  and  fares  for  the  sake  of 
cheap  and  rapid  movement.  For  the  business  man  moving  volumes 
of  freight,  the  division  was  very  serious  however,  for  no  road  would 
take  a  shipment  for  movement  beyond  its  own  lines.  Thus  each  pound 
of  freight  had  to  be  handled  over  at  each  division  point,  a  business 
which  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  transportation  particularly  since  it 
was  necessary  for  every  shipment  to  be  “chaperoned”  by  an  employee 
of  the  shipper.  This  agent  had  to  ride  with  the  freight  and  supervise 
its  transfer  from  point  to  point,  from  one  line  to  the  next  and  so  on 
until  its  destination  was  reached.  Railroads  then  never  dreamed  of 
exchanging  freight  cars  with  each  other,  so  that  a  shipment  could  be 
carried  to  its  destination  without  being  handled  over;  each  road  had 
its  own  cars — shippers  hired  them  for  use  on  the  lines  of  the  single 
company  only  and  had  to  move  their  goods  to  the  car  of  the  second 
company  if  they  wished  to  travel  over  the  second  line  and  so  on.  But 
then,  even  at  that,  it  cost  less  to  send  goods  by  rail  than  by  any  other 
means  then  known  and  the  railroads  prospered  tremendously,  easily 
obtaining  all  the  funds  they  needed.  Railroad  securities  were  regarded 
as  gilt-edged,  fit  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan  as  well  as  shrewd 
investors. 

This  was  a  very  natural  confidence  because  the  prosperity  of  any 
state  is  dependent  upon  the  mutual  development  of  its  manufacturing 
and  its  transportation  interests.  Usually  the  same  capitalists  financed 
and  controlled  both.  Retail  business  is  one  example.  The  first  retail 
sales  in  the  Commonwealth  were  made  by  the  peddler  who,  about  1800 
or  so,  began  to  make  his  way  through  the  country  supplanting  the 
annual  trips  of  the  farmers  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  swapping  their 
produce  for  the  manufactured  goods  they  were  unable  to  produce 
themselves  by  their  multitudinous  fireside  crafts.  The  farmers  and 
their  women  folks  found  the  peddlers’  packs  filled  with  amazing  values 
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and  the  institution  flourished  mightily.  From  the  first  hardy  itinerants, 
who  plodded  over  hill  and  down  dale  with  packs  upon  their  backs, 
there  developed  the  peddler  who  led  a  string  of  horses  weighted  down 
with  pack  saddles.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  traders  whose  wagons 
grew  ever  larger  and  larger  until  they  were  actually  mobile  stores. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  railroads  came  in,  and  small  villages  became  large 
towns,  both  the  demand  for  goods  and  the  means  of  supplying  them 
in  volume  arrived  together  and  the  peddler  was  replaced  by  many 
stores  scattered  everywhere  there  was  a  chance  for  trade.  Thus  the 
modern  retail  store  came  into  being.  Some  of  the  old  types  still  persist, 
shoppers  can  buy  almost  anything  in  them,  from  seeds  and  ploughs 
to  printed  silks  and  radios.  Manufacturing  was  even  more  vitally 
concerned  and  developed  hand  in  hand  with  the  roads.  Formerly 
Boston  was  the  only  market  and  up  to  almost  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  manufacturers  sent  their  goods  to  the  Hub  for  semi¬ 
annual  sales.  In  1832  for  example,  in  the  March  sale,  nearly  two 
million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  were  sold.  But  the 
railroads  changed  the  picture.  Manufacturers  no  longer  had  to  stay 
near  Boston.  They  could  locate  anywhere  they  wished  along  the  rails 
and  send  their  goods  east,  north,  west  and  south  wherever  the  market 
offered.  Thus  New  England  manufactured  goods  went  over  the  Berk- 
shires  in  ever  increasing  volume — in  1844,  300,000  barrels  of  flour 
came  into  the  State  over  the  Westward  Railroad  in  part  payment  of 
goods  sent  westward  by  the  same  line.  Consequently,  Massachusetts 
boomed,  thanks  to  the  railroads. 

Modern  Times  1860- 

With  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  rail  transportation  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  almost  at  once  it  was  apparent 
that  the  merry  tangle  of  rails  running  hither  and  thither  would  and 
must  require  a  great  deal  of  reorganization.  Yet,  for  the  next  quarter 
century,  even  though  reorganization  was  begun  through  a  few  major 
consolidations,  new  construction  and  new  operations  continued  to  make 
the  merry-go-round  turn  ever  more  dizzily.  However,  in  1890  or 
thereabouts,  swiftly  failing  revenues  compelled  railroad  financiers  and 
operators  alike  to  seriously  undertake  the  simplification  of  the  railroad 
maze.  Thus,  about  1890,  modern  times  in  the  Commonwealth’s,  and 
New  England’s,  railroads  really  began.  (Since  Boston  was,  is,  and 
probably  always  shall  be  the  chief  distributing  point  for  all  of  real 
New  England,  which  excludes  that  southwestern  section  of  Connecticut 
seduced  by  New  York  City,  the  story  of  New  England’s  railroads  and 
all  transportation,  in  fact,  is  the  story  of  Massachusetts’  transportation.) 
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The  fifty  year  period,  beginning  just  prior  to  1890,  divides  itself 
conveniently  into  three  sections.  First  is  the  major  era  of  serious 
consolidation  and  simplification  which  resulted  in  reducing  the  swarms 
of  small,  inefficient  roads  into  three  great  systems.  This  consolidation, 
particularly  in  the  last  third  of  the  section,  resulted  in  some  con¬ 
struction,  truly  enough,  but  in  a  considerable  shrinkage  of  the 
total  mileage.  In  1890,  the  mileage  in  Massachusetts  was  2095; 
in  1930,  2025.  A  feature  of  this  era  was  the  infamous  attempt  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  obtain  complete  ownership  of  all  rail¬ 
roads,  steamship  lines  and  electric  street  railways  in  all  New  England. 
In  itself  the  idea  was,  probably,  not  at  all  deserving  of  condemnation. 
What  caused  the  business  to  become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decency 
was  the  methods  used  by  the  manipulators,  methods  which  were  finally 
aired  in  court  without  anything  particular  being  accomplished  thereby 
in  the  way  of  punishment.  The  complete  collapse  of  the  piracy  almost 
wrecked  both  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  resulting  in 
two  badly  crippled  lines  just  at  the  time  when  the  World  War  brought 
its  critical  demand  for  transportation. 

The  War  brought  011  the  second  era  of  the  50  year  period.  Later 
in  1917,  by  Presidential  order,  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  were 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  and  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
War  Department,  more  or  less.  As  far  as  New  England  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  two  years  were  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  the  roads 
could  accomplish  without  competition. 

In  1920,  the  third  era  began  and  it  has  been  one  of  general  recon¬ 
struction  and  rehabilitation  which,  by  and  large,  has  been  happy  for 
both  the  roads  and  the  public.  The  old  policy  of  “The  public  be 
damned”  has  given  way  to  an  enlightened  policy  which  has  assiduously 
courted  public  favor  with  the  result  that  today,  the  patrons  of  the 
roads  are  favorably  disposed  towards  the  lines.  Of  course,  while 
publicity  has  worked  much  of  this  about  face  in  public  opinion,  the 
financial  stability  of  the  roads,  fast  and  frequent  service  and  the  com¬ 
plete  reconstruction  and  modernization  of  equipment  and  roadbeds 
have  played  their  part.  It  is  no  longer  front  page  news  for  a  road’s 
trains  to  be  on  time — such  as  it  was  on  May  2,  1908,  when  the  fact 
that  the  Boston  and  Albany’s  trains  were  all  on  time  made  the  head¬ 
lines  on  every  Boston’s  paper’s  front  page.  Nothing  displays  the 
improvement  in  the  New  England  roads  more  than  their  physical 
condition.  Dusty  and  dirty  ballast  of  cinders  has  been  replaced  by 
clean,  safe,  crushed  stone.  Rails  that  once  weighed  but  75  pounds  the 
yard,  now  weigh  as  much  as  130  pounds.  Locomotives  that  had  but 
35  tons  weight  on  each  driver  have  been  replaced  by  mighty  giants 
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that  put  more  than  100  tons  on  each  driver.  Cars,  once  of  wood,  are 
now  of  steel,  air  conditioned  and  as  comfortable  in  day  coaches  as 
Pullmans.  Freight  cars  have  a  pay  load  capacity  of  more  than  500 
tons  in  contrast  to  the  old  100  ton  pay  load  and  freight  trains  often 
100  loaded  cars  long  now  rumble  along  in  place  of  those  consisting 
of  a  dozen  cars  or  even  less. 

And  this  increase  in  size  and  capacity  has  been  mirrored  in  many 
other  ways.  Formerly  each  railroad  had  several  small  yards  in  the 
Boston  area.  Now  each  has  but  one  major  yard — the  Boston  and 
Maine  in  Somerville,  the  Boston  and  Albany  in  Allston  and  the  New 
Haven  in  South  Boston.  And,  in  place  of  the  old  yards  in  which  a 
puffing  switch  engine  shunted  cars  about  endlessly,  these  modern  yards 
work  their  classifications  by  means  of  gravity.  Cars  are  pushed  up 
onto  a  key  hump  from  which  they  roll  down  by  gravity  over  a  network 
of  rails  and  switches  in  a  systematic  plan  so  that  cars  are  shifted  but 
once  in  making  up  trains  instead  of  many  times.  Automatic  signals 
which  interlock  over  wide  areas  so  that  every  train  is  not  only  rigidly 
controlled  in  a  series  of  blocks  as  it  rolls  along  but  its  precise  location 
is  constantly  known  and  controllable  at  many  points  have  added  greatly 
to  safety  and  ecomony.  And,  in  place  of  the  imposing  but  dirty  and 
inconvenient  old  stations,  Boston,  typical  of  most  large  cities,  now  has 
two  modern  terminals.  The  Boston  and  Maine  opened  what  was  a 
modern  terminal  in  1894,  but  this  North  Station  proved  so  inadequate 
in  thirty  years  that  in  1928  a  new  North  Station  was  built,  a  large 
plant  which  includes  not  only  the  train  shed  and  ordinary  waiting 
rooms  and  the  like,  but  an  office  building,  a  great  auditorium,  the 
Boston  Garden,  and  a  big  hotel. 

In  1899,  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  began  to  use  the  South  Station  in  place  of  their  several 
separate  stations.  Each  road  continued  its  separate  stations  serving 
the  Back  Bay  but  the  South  Terminal  on  Summer  Street  was  the 
main  terminus.  For  many  years,  and  perhaps  even  at  present,  it  daily 
accommodated  more  travelers  than  any  other  station  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  Great  South  Station  was  built  (it  was  modernized 
a  few  years  ago)  it  was  at  first  planned  to  use  its  “basement”  as  the 
terminus  of  local  electric  lines  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  railroads 
on  the  ground  level  themselves  would  be  similarly  modernized.  How¬ 
ever,  electrification  has  been  sadly  delayed.  It  costs  more  than 
apparently  the  traffic  can  hear.  When  the  New  Haven  was  electrified 
from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  it  was  hoped  that  the  wires  would  be 
strung  to  Boston  but  the  fond  hope  has  not  been  realized  and  seems 
today  as  remote  a  possibility  as  ever.  In  fact,  only  a  few  miles  of 
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railroad  in  Massachusetts  are  electrified  today.  The  Nantasket  Branch 
of  the  New  Haven  was  modernized  in  1900  and  the  Grafton  and  Upton 
line  was  similarly  patronized  in  1920  and  then,  in  1911,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  arranged  to  haul  its  trains  through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  by 
electricity.  That  is  all,  save  for  the  Narrow  Gauge, — the  Boston, 
Revere  Beach  and  Lynn, — a  little  line  running,  via  a  ferry  across  the 
harbor,  to  Revere  and  Lynn,  with  a  branch  serving  Winthrop,  Although 
the  electrification  of  the  Narrow  Gauge  did  result  in  cutting  the  payroll 
almost  in  half,  the  road  is  still  in  troubled  waters. 

The  present  period  in  the  railroads  has  been  remarkable  because 
of  the  determined  effort  made  by  the  various  New  England  States  to 
compel  their  roads  to  consolidate  and  reorganize  to  the  end  that  better 
service  could  be  obtained.  In  19 22,  the  Governors  of  the  six  states, 
acting  jointly,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  situation.  This 
study  was  made  at  the  same  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  working  under  authorization  of  Congress’  Act  of  1920  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  railroads  of  the  nation  into  a  small  number  of  approximately 
equal  systems.  In  1921,  the  Commission  announced  its  tentative  plan 
for  19  national  systems  and  began  holding  the  long  drawn  out  and 
characteristically  wordy  hearings  with  which  railroads  have  been 
smoke-screened  ever  since  the  beginning.  In  essence,  the  Commission, 
as  far  as  New  England  was  concerned,  laid  two  babies  on  our  doorstep 
and  told  us  to  take  our  choice.  One  baby,  the  so-called  Trunk  Line 
Plan,  would  leave  the  Boston  and  Albany  as  part  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  also  give  it,  the  Central,  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
Maine  Central  and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook.  The  New  Haven  would 
go  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  while  the  Vermont  and  Maine  lines  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  National,  (Central  Vermont)  would 
remain  parts  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  The  other  baby  was 
called  the  New  England  Regional  System  and  would  have  formed  a 
single  railroad  of  all  the  New  England  lines,  save  for  the  Boston  and 
Albany  which  remained  with  its  New  York  Central,  and  the  Canadian 
lines  which  remained  with  their  Canadian  proprietors.  It  is  true,  there 
was  a  third  plan,  but  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  it  and  it  was 
scarcely  considered.  It  was  known  as  the  New  England-Great  Lakes 
Union  and  would  have  simply  tacked  the  New  England  lines  fast  to 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
and  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the 
Canadian  National  subsidiaries. 

It  was  to  meet  this  dilemma  that  the  New  England  governors 
created  their  committee,  which  really  was  seven  committees.  One  was 
formed  in  each  state  and  a  joint  committee  of  30  members  was  created 
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out  of  the  six.  James  J.  Storrow,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  was  also  chosen  chairman  of  the  joint  committee.  The 
head  technical  advisor  was  Howard  Kelley,  former  head  of  the  Grand 
Trunk.  In  June,  1923,  the  Governors’  Committee  issued  its  report. 
It,  in  general,  endorsed  a  consolidation  of  the  New  England  Railroads 
into  a  regional  system  but,  unfortunately,  the  report  was  not  unanimous 
for,  even  as  New  England  has  its  special  interests  as  a  section  divorced 
geographically  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  so  most  of  the  six 
New  England  States  each  have  their  own  special  interests.  In  passing, 
however,  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  the  report  of  the  Committee,  known 
as  the  Storrow  Report,  was  no  mere  rubber  stamping  of  the  several 
states’  opinions.  It  was  a  document  based  on  assiduous  research  and 
went  very  deeply  into  the  whole  problem.  As  a  result,  the  report  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  ever  made  to  the  problem  of 
railroads  not  only  in  New  England  but  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  in  1929,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  labored  and 
brought  forth  its  mouse.  Oddly  enough,  its  “final”  proposal  was 
neither  final  nor  anything  like  the  alternatives  it  dumped  on  the  New 
England  doorstep  in  1921.  Instead  of  the  three  plans,  it  offered  a 
brand  new  scheme.  New  England,  the  Commission  proposed,  should 
have  two  systems,  each  tied  into  the  major  trunk  lines  of  the  nation. 
The  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  Canadian  lines  were,  as  before,  to 
remain  unaffected.  But  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Maine  Central  and 
the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  Rutland,  Delaware 
and  Hudson.  The  New  Haven  and  all  the  small  lines  in  Southern 
New  England  were  to  be  the  second  regional  system.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Commission  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  plan  would  please 
no  one  in  particular  and  would  certainly  displease  the  bulk  of  New 
England  interests,  who  wanted  a  single  system,  not  two,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  let  it  be  known  that  it  would  sanction  a  single  system  if  the  two 
major  roads,  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  could  work 
out  a  plan  which  was  agreeable  to  the  Commission.  Since  the  Com¬ 
mission  could  not  require  consolidation,  but  could  merely  propose  and 
then  sanction  if  its  plan  was  accepted,  nothing  definite  has  as  yet  been 
officially  accomplished  towards  consolidation.  The  roads  have  rehabili¬ 
tated  themselves  and  feeling  towards  the  Commission  now  is  even  less 
happy  than  it  was  in  1929. 

One  reason  for  the  present  feeling  against  the  Commission  is  its 
continued  determination  not  to  give  Boston  the  same  favorable  rates 
on  export  traffic  as  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  enjoy.  Boston,  and 
New  England,  feels  that  it  is  being  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
the  two  southern  cities  and,  led  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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New  England  has  time  and  time  again  made  extensive  efforts  towards 
having  the  unfavorable  freight  rate  differential  removed.  But  so  far, 
it  has  all  been  in  vain.  New  England  must  either  continue  to  fight  the 
Commission  or  else  abandon  as  lost  forever  the  trans-Atlantic  shipping 
which  formerly  made  Boston  the  second  port  in  the  nation.  As  things 
are  at  present,  high  freight  rates  from  the  interior  of  the  country 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Port  to  obtain  cargoes  for  outgoing  vessels. 
Thus,  although  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  Europe  than  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  city  must  sit  over  its  nearly  empty 
perfect  harbor  and  watch  west  bound  ships  sail  past  the  harbor  mouth, 
bound  south — thanks  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Perhaps 
someday  the  situation  will  change ;  until  then  New  England  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  otherwise  than  determined  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  mind  its  own  business  as  far  as  New  England  railroads  are 
concerned. 

The  Boston  and  Albany 

The  Boston  and  Albany  came  into  being  in  1867  through  a  merger 
of  the  old  Boston  and  Worcester  and  the  Western  Railroad.  Thus  a 
single  road  ran  from  Boston  to  Albany.  During  the  decade  or  two 
following  its  formation,  the  Albany  picked  up  several  small  branch 
lines  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  a  highly 
successful  road,  being  ultra-conservative  in  its  management  and  yet  a 
leader  in  standards  of  equipment  and  operation. 

By  1900,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  began  to  cast  wistful 
eyes  towards  a  connection  with  Boston  and  at  one  time  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  Fitchburg  line.  But,  for  many  years,  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Albany  had  been  closely  and  profitably  related  and 
finally  the  two  roads  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  the  Central  leased 
the  Albany,  the  New  York  road  agreeing  to  pay  Albany  stockholders 
eight  percent  dividends  and  also  assuming  the  interest  on  the  debt. 
The  transfer  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the  General  Court  and  at  one 
time  it  was  thought  likely  that  the  legislative  sanction  would  be  with¬ 
held.  Finally,  when  it  was  argued  that  the  New  York  Central  would 
send  large  volumes  of  freight  direct  from  the  West  to  Boston  via 
Albany  and  thus  build  up  the  Port  of  Boston  at  the  expense  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  the  General  Court  passed  the  necessary  authority. 
The  New  York  road  sent  a  vice  president,  Edgar  Van  Etten,  to  replace 
William  Bliss,  former  president  of  the  Albany,  and  thus  the  Central 
gained  control  of  the  very  considerable  west  and  east  traffic  that  the 
Albany  had  enjoyed.  For  a  few  years,  the  excellent  service  of  the 
Albany  was  maintained  but,  along  about  1905,  the  public  began  to 
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discover  that  the  Albany  was  in  fact  a  stepchild  of  the  New  York 
Central.  Shortly,  service  became  so  poor  that  loud  complaints  began 
to  echo  from  the  Berkshires  to  Boston.  Trains  were  so  irregular  that 

no  one,  least  of  all  the  train  crews,  knew  when  a  train  would  leave  or 

arrive.  Beacon  Hill  eventually  learned  of  the  situation  officially  and 
the  old  State  Railroad  Commission  was  authorized  to  investigate.  The 
Commission  criticised  the  New  York  Central  in  strong  terms  and  a 
movement  was  begun  to  cancel  the  lease  and  for  the  Commonwealth 
to  take  over  the  road  and  operate  it  as  a  public  utility.  This  Yankee 
outburst  alarmed  the  Central  management,  and  in  1907,  the  Central 
promised  reform.  Van  Etten  was  replaced  by  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  James  H.  Hustis.  In  less  than  a  year, 

Hustis,  a  practical  railroad  man,  was  able  to  work  a  miracle.  On 

May  2,  1908,  all  the  Boston  papers  carried  as  front  page  news  the 
fact  that  every  passenger  train  of  the  Albany  the  day  before  had  run 
on  time.  Hustis  accomplished  this  job  by  building  up  discipline  and 
morale  in  the  railroad  employes,  by  rehabilitating  the  rolling  stock,  by 
repairing  and  modernizing  the  trackage  and  by  many  other  repairs 
and  improvements.  New  business  was  attracted  by  the  construction 
of  piers  with  grain  handling  facilities  at  the  Cunard  docks  in  East 
Boston. 

That  was  the  end  of  trouble  on  the  Albany  and  it  has  maintained 
its  high  and  leading  position  as  a  modern  road  ever  since.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  original  owners  to  have  the  Central 
as  lessee  for,  during  the  depression  years  in  1920-1923  and,  possibly, 
1 932-34,  the  Central  has  paid  the  interest  according  to  the  agreement 
at  times  when  the  other  New  England  roads  were  on  the  rocks  and 
the  Albany  itself  was  not  making  a  profit.  However,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  Central  has  a  bad  bargain  of  the  lease,  for  the  Albany  has 
usually  made  a  profit  for  the  New  York  Central  over  all  operating, 
maintenance  and  fixed  charges. 

The  Boston  and  Maine 

Neither  of  the  other  two  major  railroads  have  had  as  simple  or 
happy  a  story  as  the  Albany.  The  Boston  and  Maine  has,  probably, 
however,  been  less  victimized  than  the  New  Haven,  although  it  was 
mired  in  the  bog  of  financial  manipulation  along  with  the  New  Haven 
at  one  time. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  was  formed  in  1835  for  the  purpose  of 
linking  together  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  at  Wilmington  and 
the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  at  North  Berwick,  Maine 
— the  fifty  mile  road  thus  making  a  line  from  Boston  to  Portland. 
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At  the  time,  the  Eastern  Railroad  ran  directly  to  Portsmouth  and,  for 
a  time,  the  two  rival  roads  ran  into  Portland  by  means  of  a  joint  lease 
of  the  P.  S.  &  P.  road. 

Destined  for  greatness,  the  little  Boston  and  Maine  ended  this 
Portland  competition  by  leasing  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  1883.  Later 
the  Eastern  was  absorbed.  Next,  the  Boston  and  Maine  acquired 
control  of  the  Maine  Central,  thus  reaching  up  from  Portland  to 
Augusta  and  on  to  Bangor.  Then,  in  1886,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
leased  the  Worcester,  Nashua  and  Rochester  Railroad  and  ended  com¬ 
petition  between  Boston  and  Maine  points  altogether. 

The  lease  game  proved  very  profitable  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
went  red-headed  after  the  rest  of  its  rival  lines  to  the  westward.  The 
Boston  and  Lowell,  and  its  subsidiaries,  was  the  first  to  yield  to  bland¬ 
ishments  and  was  signed  up,  along  with  the  Massachusetts  Central  in 
1887.  This  lease  gave  the  Boston  and  Maine  fingers  into  Vermont 
and  Canada  as  well  as  cinching  its  control  of  New  Hampshire.  Next 
to  succumb  was  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  which  closed  Vermont 
to  competition.  And,  finally,  late  in  the  90’s,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
took  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  the  line  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson, 
paralleling  the  Albany.  The  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York 
Central  were  both  concerned  over  the  Fitchburg  line  but  the  Boston 
and  Maine  victory  gave  the  now  gigantic  road,  for  New  England,  of 
course,  a  monopoly  in  all  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  most  of 
Vermont  and  all  of  Massachusetts  north  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
territory.  The  situation  was  excellent  at  first  and  the  road  had  no 
trouble  at  all  in  paying  large  dividends.  The  tremendous  load  of  leases 
with  interest  obligations  was  a  night-mare  that  in  those  palmy  days 
had  not  started  to  ride. 

By  1910  shrinking  income  and  increasing  expenses  began  to  cause 
worry.  The  first  definite  trouble  came  when  the  railroad  unions  began 
their  national  campaign  for  standard  wages  and  working  conditions. 
In  common  with  most  New  England  roads,  the  Boston  and  Maine’s 
wage  scale  was  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  thus 
the  union  demands  bore  heavily  upon  the  top-heavy  system.  Then 
rising  prices  of  fuel  and  maintenance  costs  still  further  ate  into  profits. 
Pleas  for  help  in  the  form  of  higher  freight  rates  were  denied  the 
New  England  roads  and  the  result  was  serious  financial  difficulties. 

Thus  a  vicious  circle  set  in.  As  net  income  vanished,  efforts  were 
made  to  curtail  expenses  by  limiting  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
and  holding  maintenance  and  repairs  down  to  the  bare  bone.  The 
more  income  fell  the  more  the  budget  for  operation  was  curtailed  and, 
naturally,  the  higher  proportionate  costs  became  as  equipment  failed. 
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Soon  it  was  impossible  to  pay  dividends  and  finally  fixed  charges  were 
denied.  In  1916  the  Boston  and  Maine  went  into  receivership. 

Behind  this  skeleton  recital  of  open  fact  is  the  New  Haven  scandal 
as  it  affected  the  Boston  and  Maine.  It  is  an  intricate  financial  manipu¬ 
lation  and  involves  questions  of  law  as  well  as  mere  operating  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  outline,  what  happened  was  that  in  1907  the  New  Haven 
went  out  in  a  big  way  to  gain  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The 
road  was  not  then  really  earning  dividends.  More  than  80  percent 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine’s  capital  was  obligated  in  funded  debt  and 
fixed  rentals  on  leased  lines  which  had  to  be  taken  care  of  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  leases  before  the  holding  company,  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  could  pay  dividends  on  the  20  percent  or  so  of  stock  held  by 
the  actual  owners  of  the  company.  Still,  the  management  was  in 
essence  conservative  and  the  railroad  could  have  doubtless  been  reor¬ 
ganized  then  and  sufficient  economies  effected  to  make  its  dividend 
possibilities  very  attractive.  And,  of  course,  its  monopoly  of  most  of 
New  England  north  of  the  Albany  line  wras  capable  of  feeding  the 
New  Haven  system  in  a  very  gratifying  manner.  Thus  the  New  Haven 
essay  at  control  was  in  a  sense  good  business. 

The  first  step  by  the  New  Haven  was  the  purchase  of  a  large  amount 
of  Boston  and  Maine  stock  from  the  American  Express  Company  in 
1907.  This  single  purchase  gave  the  New  Haven  effective  control. 
New  England  stock  owners,  particularly  those  in  Maine  and  parts  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  welcome  the  change  and  undertook  court  action 
to  prevent  the  New  Haven  from  taking  over  the  management  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine.  The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
New  Haven  could  not  hold  Boston  and  Maine  stock.  So  the  New 
Haven  sold  its  stock  to  a  John  Billard  who  held  the  stock  until  1909 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Boston  Holding  Company,  a  corporation 
created  under  Massachusetts  law  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  majority 
of  Boston  and  Maine  stock.  Since  the  Boston  Holding  Company  was 
not  a  railroad,  it  could  legally  hold  the  Boston  and  Maine  stock  which 
the  New  Haven  could  not.  Thus  the  New  Haven  management  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  Boston  and  began  to  effect  the  economies  it 
proposed  to  make  the  road  pay  once  more.  Unfortunately,  the  New 
Haven  officials  did  not  work  with  any  degree  of  consideration  towards 
either  the  patrons  or  the  employees  of  the  road  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  suffered  greatly  in  service  and  morale.  Very  distinctly  the 
customers  of  the  road  detested  New  Haven  management. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  begun  criminal  action  against 
the  New  Haven  management.  The  directors  forced  Mellen  to  resign 
from  both  the  New  Haven  and  Boston  and  Maine  presidencies  and 
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the  new  New  Haven  board  of  directors,  which  was  organized,  managed 
to  make  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  under  which  the  New 
Haven  released  its  Boston  and  Maine  stock  held  by  the  Boston  Holding- 
Company  to  trustees  who  were  to  be  independent  of  the  New  Haven 
board  of  directors. 

This  became  effective  in  1914  and  James  H.  Hustis  became  presi¬ 
dent,  facing  the  task  of  remaking  the  Boston  and  Maine  out  of  the 
wreckage  the  New  Haven  overlords  had  created.  His  new  job  was 
infinitely  more  difficult  than  that  of  rejuvenating  the  Albany  in  1907 
for,  it  was  not  simply  a  problem  of  restoring  morale  in  the  employees 
and  swinging  public  opinion  back  to  support  the  road.  The  top-heavy 
burden  of  lease  rentals  and  fixed  obligations  made  it  impossible  to 
obtain  the  large  sums  needed  for  new  equipment  and  rebuilding. 
Perhaps  the  matter  could  have  been  worked  out  if  there  had  been  time, 
for  Hustis  did  markedly  better  conditions,  but  in  1916  the  receivership 
came  and  then  a  little  later  came  the  wartime  federal  control.  Under 
the  federal  system,  the  government  retained  all  receipts  but  paid  to 
each  railroad  company  an  income  figured  from  the  earnings  of  the 
three  years  prior  to  June  1917.  Since  in  that  period  the  Boston  and 
Maine  had  not  paid  dividends,  the  federal  rentals  did  not  pay  dividends 
either.  In  effect,  as  far  as  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  concerned,  the 
road  remained  just  as  it  was  before  the  war,  in  receivership. 

When,  in  1919,  the  war  control  ended,  the  stockholders  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  had  worked  out  a  plan  of  reorganization.  In  the 
main,  this  consisted  of  the  leased  lines  exchanging  their  fixed  rental 
dividend  paying  stocks  for  regular  Boston  and  Maine  stock.  Thus 
most  of  the  leased  lines  became  integral  parts  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
by  merging.  This  merger  reduced  fixed  rental  costs  by  nearly  five 
millions  annually  but  still  the  Boston  and  Maine  could  not  even  earn 
what  remained  of  the  fixed  charges.  Further  reorganization  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  in  1925,  a  voluntary  plan  was  worked  out  under  the  direction 
of  Homer  Loring  by  which  stockholders  subscribed  a  large  fund  for 
badly  needed  rebuilding,  repairs  and  new  equipment.  These  new 
expenditures  resulted  in  large  economies  and  also,  through  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  service,  created  a  very  favorable  swing  in  public 
opinion.  Incidentally,  although,  according  to  the  most  recent  informa¬ 
tion  available,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  still  holds  most  of  the  stock 
of  the  Boston  Holding  Company,  that  company’s  control  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  ended  in  1919  when  its  majority  was  swamped  by  the 
reorganization  effected  that  year. 
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The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 

No  other  New  England  road  has  been  so  ambitious  as  the  New 
Haven.  The  system  had  its  beginning  in  1872  when  the  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  Railroad  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road,  both  old  roads  were  merged.  This  was  but  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  mergers  and  leases  by  which  in  1900  the  New  Haven  had 
gained  control  of  all  the  railroads  in  New  England  south  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  line — just  as  the  Boston  and  Maine  had  control  of  all  the 
rails  to  the  north  of  the  Albany.  The  more  important  mergers  and 
leases  by  which  the  New  Haven  accomplished  this  system  included  the 
acquisition  of  the  Boston  and  Providence,  the  Old  Colony  system,  in 
1893,  and  the  lease  of  the  New  England  Railroad  in  1898.  This 
latter  road  was  a  through  road  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  and  was 
formed  in  1895  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Road  which,  itself  had  been  created  in  1873  out  of  the  remains  of  the 
primary  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  Railroad. 

From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  New  Haven  could  prosper 
only  if  it  could  check  competition  with  water  traffic  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  for  the  main  line  of  the  New  Haven  exactly  parallels 
the  coast  line.  Thus  the  primary  objective  of  some  of  the  mergers 
was  to  gain  control  of  the  several  steamship  lines  between  New  York 
and  New  Haven,  New  London,  Providence,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River 
and  Boston.  For  example,  the  lease  of  the  Old  Colony  system  gave 
the  New  Haven  this  control  of  steamers  between  New  York  and 
Providence  and  Fall  River.  Similar  efforts  resulted  in  the  New  Haven 
gaining  control  of  all  the  major  steamship  lines  operating  in  the  Sound. 
With  characteristic  organizing  ability,  in  1904  the  New  England  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  was  formed  to  operate  these  ships  as  a  subsidiary  of 
the  railroad. 

With  the  system  thus  in  complete  control  of  southeastern  New 
England,  New  Haven  stock  was  valued  as  the  best  rail  on  the  market 
and  it  brought  high  prices.  One  reason  for  this  fact  was  that  from 
its  beginning  until  about  1907,  the  management  of  the  road  was  in 
skilled  hands  which  gave  passenger  and  freight  patrons  adequate  service. 
However,  in  1907,  a  change  occurred  and  within  six  years  the  stock 
was  down  in  the  cellar  with  dividends  being  omitted  regularly.  To 
understand  the  situation,  it  is  first  necessary  to  consider  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  New  Haven.  It  has  been  said  that  the  road  is  “one 
big  terminal.”  This  is  so  because  the  line  serves  many  large  industrial 
cities  which  are  not  only  close  together  but  cover  the  map  at  all  points 
so  that,  in  place  of  a  single  main  line,  the  New  Haven  is  a  gridiron 
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of  intersecting  and  parallel  routes  with  innumerable  junctions  and 
branches  and  yards.  Further,  since  the  entire  territory  is  about  as 
thickly  settled  as  any  in  America,  passenger  traffic  is  not  only  very 
heavy  but  consists  of  very  short  average  “hauls.”  Thus,  in  contrast 
with  the  typical  American  railroad  with  long,  straight  “hauls,”  the 
New  FI  a  ven  demands  a  high  degree  of  operating  ability  together  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  particular  details.  As  long  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  able  and  experienced  men,  all 
went  well. 

But,  soon  after  1906,  President  Mellen  began  to  interest  himself 
more  in  finances  and  expansion  than  in  operation.  The  executive 
department  rapidly  went  to  seed  and  the  failure  was  eventually  mirrored 
on  down  through  the  ranks  of  the  employees  until  it  came  to  a  climax 
in  a  series  of  horrible  and  expensive  train  wrecks. 

The  expansion  program  is  too  involved  a  legal  and  financial  tangle 
for  brief  exposition.  In  essence,  what  the  New  Haven  did  was  to 
acquire  what  was  almost  a  monopoly  of  all  transportation  in  New 
England.  It  not  only  gobbled  the  Boston  and  Maine  system,  but  it 
gained  control  of  most  of  the  electric  street-car  lines  in  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  part  of  Massachusetts,  it  sought  to  buy  out  or 
strangle  all  steamship  lines  in  coastwise  service  within  its  territory  and 
so  on.  In  actual  railroad  expansion,  in  addition  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  it  went  after  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad, 
the  Rutland  Railroad,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  also  allegedly  reached 
an  understanding  with  the  rival  Grand  Trunk  road  which  halted  the 
extension  of  that  system’s  Southern  New  England  Railroad  from 
Palmer  in  Massachusetts  to  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island. 

By  1913  it  was  generally  believed  by  Wall  Street — which  always 
knows  everything — that  the  New  Haven  had  gained  its  goal,  that  it 
really  did  have  a  monopoly  of  transportation  in  New  England.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  searchlight  of  two  investigations  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  of  two  inquiries  by  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  work  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  several  private  court 
cases,  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  whole  business  was  mostly  a  paper 
structure.  It  collapsed  at  the  first  breath  of  the  gale  of  criticism  for 
which  the  New  Haven  was  soon  the  target. 

The  papers  reporting  the  various  investigations  and  suits  form  a 
good  sized  library  in  themselves.  Charges  of  criminal  conspiracy 
against  the  directors  ended  in  acquittal  but  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  report,  for  example,  did  not  spare  the  Mellen  interests ; 
the  Commission  declared  that  their  efforts  were  “one  of  the  most 
glaring  instances  of  maladministration  in  all  the  history  of  American 
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railroading” — and  bearing  in  mind  many  of  the  fruity  scandals  of  the 
western  roads,  that  is  a  very  broad  and  sweeping  statement.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  Commission  found  that  in  the  ten  years  ending  June  30, 
1913,  the  capitalization  of  the  New  Haven  had  risen  from  $93,000,000 
to  $417,000,000,  a  growth  of  $324,000,000.  Of  this  tremendous  sum, 
only  about  $120,000,000  was  expended  on  the  railroad  and  the  rest, 
$204,000,000,  was  spent  in  businesses  outside  of  strictly  defined 
railroading. 

Most  of  1914  and  1915  were  consumed  in  investigations  and  com¬ 
mittee  reports  and  court  trials.  Finally,  it  w^as  apparent  to  even  the 
directors  of  the  New  Haven  that  their  grandiose  empire  of  transporta¬ 
tion  was  built  on  shifting  sands  and  they  capitulated.  As  the  price  of 
concluding  the  investigation  and  trials,  the  New  Haven  rid  itself  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  released  several  steamship  lines,  relinquished 
the  agreement  wrhich  gave  it  an  interest  in  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
and  released  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  street-car  lines.  A  new 
president,  Howard  Eliott,  began  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  road,  to 
be  followed  in  1916  by  Edward  J.  Pearson.  A  worthwhile  program 
of  rehabilitation  wras  well  under-way  at  the  time  the  war  control 
entered  the  picture  and  had  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  the  road 
to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  the  hectic  period.  Like  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  the  New  Haven  had  not  paid  dividends  in  the  three  years 
prior  to  Federal  control  and  thus  the  Federal  rentals  did  not  permit 
payments  of  dividends  during  1918  and  1919  but  the  period  did  give 
New  Haven  finances  a  breathing  spell. 

President  Pearson  picked  up  his  job  of  rehabilitation  again  in  1920 
and  began  a  program  of  large  expenditures  for  modernization  of  rolling 
stock  and  terminal  facilities.  From  1920  to  1923,  the  net  income  was 
still  under  the  point  at  which  fixed  charges  could  be  paid  but  from  then 
on  charges  were  met  and  by  1928,  operating  economies  made  possible  by 
modernization  were  large  enough  to  permit  resumption  of  dividends. 
In  1929,  President  Pelley  succeeded  President  Pearson  and,  continuing 
the  policy  of  rehabilitation,  by  1930  or  so  the  New  Haven  wras  once 
again  restored  to  good  health.  It  was  making  money  once  again,  its 
service  was  fast,  regular  and  dependable  and  the  weather  vane  of  public 
opinion  had  swung  from  hatred  and  contempt  to  the  opposite  point 
of  the  compass. 


Present  Railroad  Problems 

In  common,  all  New  England  and  most  United  States  roads,  have 
faced  during  the  past  twenty  odd  years  a  really  desperate  competition 
with  automotive  vehicles.  Millions  of  public  monies  have  been  lavishly 
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poured  out  to  create  a  system  of  highways  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  As  was  only  natural,  more  than  a  million  private  pass¬ 
enger  cars  in  Massachusetts  alone,  and  some  100,000  trucks,  have  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  for  low-cost,  speedy  and  elastic  transportation  thus 
made  possible.  And,  in  consequence,  the  railroads  have  lost  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenues  in  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  Statistics 
eloquently  state  the  situation.  In  1920  in  Massachusetts  225,000  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  registered;  in  1930  the  registration  passed  the  million 
mark  and  it  has  climbed  ever  since,  slowly  to  be  sure,  but  only  because 
of  the  financial  situation.  In  the  forty  years  ending  in  1935,  more 
than  $125,000,000  were  spent  in  building  new  roads  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  alone.  So,  in  1930,  the  railroads  were  carrying  about  a  third 
fewer  passengers  than  in  1920. 

By  and  large,  this  loss  of  33R?  per  centum  has  been  in  “hauls” 
between  principal  cities  and,  most  of  all,  in  tourist  and  vacation  traffic 
to  the  mountains  and  beaches.  Little  difference  has  been  felt  in  the 
large  suburban  commuting  traffic  in  Boston  because,  not  only  has 
Boston’s  population  increased  through  its  far-flung  Metropolitan  area 
but  the  physical  characteristics  of  Boston’s  streets  are  such  that  they  are 
chronically  snarled  with  traffic  and  commuters  find  parking  space  with 
difficulty — or  not  at  all.  Auto  commuters  must,  if  they  are  to  avoid 
difficulties  with  the  police  and  expense  with  the  courts,  pay  for  parking 
on  private  areas.  As  a  result,  railroad  commutation  is  both  cheaper 
and  speedier.  Interestingly  enough,  while  short-haul  passenger  traffic 
has  been  shrinking,  long  distance  rail  travel  has  been  slowly  but  steadily 
growing  and  the  lower  mileage  rates  put  into  operation  in  June,  1936, 
have  added  increased  business  to  more  than  compensate  for  the 
shrinkage  in  tariffs. 

In  freight  traffic,  the  railroads  have  also  lost  business  but  nowhere 
nearly  so  heavily  as  in  passenger  traffic.  The  motor  truck  does  have 
its  advantages  over  the  railroads.  It  is  more  flexible  and  it  is  cheaper. 
Long  lines  of  huge  trucks  rumble  out  of  Boston  nightly  bound  for 
New  York,  for  Albany  and  for  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  They 
maintain  regular  schedules  and  actually  deliver  goods  more  rapidly 
than  the  trains  because  they  can  do  a  door-to-door  business.  But  this 
is  possible,  of  course,  only  on  short  hauls  and  in  what  are  technically 
known  as  less  than  car  loads.  All  large  shipments,  particularly  of 
heavy  goods,  must  still  go  by  rail  and  all  shipment  of  any  lengthy 
distribution  must  still  go  by  rail.  Thus  the  auto  trucks  have  come  to 
have  a  definite  value  in  short  haul  service  and  are,  apparently  in  business 
to  remain.  All  in  all,  at  present,  the  trucks  haul  not  more  than  about 
ten  percent  of  New  England’s  freight  overland  and  the  roads  view  the 
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loss  without  any  alarm  because  the  automotive  industry  itself  is  one 
of  their  best  customers — actually  giving  more  business  than  the  trucks 
take  away.  Nevertheless,  the  New  England  railroads  have  not  in 
anyway  neglected  to  strike  back  against  the  automotive  peril. 

First  of  all,  they  have  met  the  challenge  of  speed  by  stepping  up 
their  passenger  and  freight  train  schedules,  cutting  down  running  time 
drastically.  Next  they  have  kept  their  equipment  thoroughly  modern, 
adopting  such  things  as  air  conditioning,  roller  bearings  and  motor- 
comet  special  trains  just  as  soon  as  they  were  proved  practical.  And, 
always,  they  have  hammered  away  at  public  opinion  with  all  the  forces 
and  weapons  of  modern  publicity,  stressing  most  of  all  the  reliability, 
the  comfort  and  the  safety  of  railroads  as  contrasted  with  the  appalling 
menace  of  the  highways. 

And  this  is  not  all;  the  motor  coach,  the  bus,  beginning  in  1922 
or  thereabouts,  ate  seriously  into  local  and  through  traffic.  Just  as 
the  New  Haven  a  generation  before  sought  to  control  competition  from 
steamship  lines  by  purchasing  them,  so  the  railroads  have  met  the  bus 
menace  by  going  into  the  bus  business.  Both  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  New  Haven  now  operate  extensive  bus  services.  The  New 
Haven’s  subsidiary,  the  New  England  Transportation  Company,  operates 
more  than  300  coaches  over  a  regular  mileage  of  nearly  2,000  miles, 
while  the  Boston  and  Maine’s  subsidiary’s  bus  lines  cover  about  half 
as  much  mileage.  Likewise,  the  roads  have  met  the  truck  situation, 
although  to  a  much  smaller  degree  because  the  motor  truck  has  done 
the  roads  much  less  harm  comparatively.  The  Boston  and  Maine  has 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  meeting  truck  competition  with  a  large 
fleet  of  trucks  which  supplement  the  regular  railroad  freight  service 
and,  in  limited  sphere,  actually  invade  the  motor  truck’s  acknowledged 
field  of  less  than  car  load  shipments. 

The  airplane,  up  to  1937  at  least,  has  not  caused  the  railroads  any 
alarm — although  the  Boston  and  Maine  has  also  experimented  with 
air  lines  to  supplement  train  service.  Of  course,  the  airplane  is  new 
and  its  ultimate  effect  upon  older  forms  of  transportation  cannot  be 
estimated.  It  may  be  that  the  airplane  will  force  the  railroads  out  of 
the  picture  just  as  rails  did  the  canals  but,  at  least  in  New  England,  this 
seems  doubtful  for  distances  in  New  England  are  so  comparatively 
short  that  the  superior  speed  of  the  airplane  is  lost  because  of  time 
consumed  in  reaching  airports  and  in  traveling  from  airports  to  local 
destinations.  However,  New  England  is  air-minded ;  the  section  is 
well  supplied  with  airports  and  the  field  at  Boston  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  in  the  country.  Tts  site  on  what  were  the  East 
Boston  tidal  flats,  adjacent  to  the  East  Boston  Harbor  tunnels,  puts 
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the  port  within  ten  minutes  of  most  of  Boston  proper  and  thus  the 
field  is  ideal  for  possible  development  of  plane  traffic.  The  City  of 
Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  have  spent  large  sums  in  filling  in  the 
field  and  in  erecting  buildings,  an  investment  so  far  probably  not 
economical,  as  most  of  the  New  England  air  lines  depend  upon  mail 
contracts  for  support.  Nevertheless,  the  regular  service,  since  1928, 
to  New  York,  grows  each  year  in  passenger  and  express  traffic  and  the 
expenses  entailed  are  apparently  justified — particularly  since  the  Army 
and  National  Guard  both  base  their  activities  upon  the  airport. 

Street  Railroads 

The  past  and  present  generation  have  witnessed  the  miraculous 
development  and  the  almost  as  swift  decay  of  a  most  remarkable  system 
of  electric  street  railroads  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  1885,  all  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  cities  were  well  equipped  with  horse  drawn  car  lines.  Most 
of  these  lines  were  limited  to  the  central  districts  of  the  cities.  There 
were  a  few  lines,  however,  reaching  out  into  the  suburbs,  and  a  handful 
of  lines  linking  cities  which  were  near  enough  together  to  make  such 
service  possible.  At  the  time,  however,  practically  all  the  heavy  traffic 
out  of  Boston  to  its  suburbs  was  carried  by  the  three  major  railroads 
who  did  a  huge  business  in  transporting  a  million  odd  workers  from 
their  homes  to  Boston  in  the  morning  and  then  taking  them  home 
again  at  night.  East,  north,  west  and  south,  the  rails  filled  the  city 
each  morning  and  emptied  it  each  night. 

When  the  electric  street  car  was  developed  by  1890,  this  com¬ 
muting  business  was  a  gold  mine  for  the  street  railways.  Since  the 
street  lines  were  much  cheaper  to  build,  and  still  less  expensive  to 
maintain  and  to  operate,  the  street  car  companies  flung  millions  of 
dollars  into  building  up  a  network  of  more  than  2,000  miles  within 
the  state.  They  charged  a  blanket  five  cent  fare  from  almost  any  one 
of  the  suburbs  right  into  Boston  and  thus  drew  the  short  commuting 
business  almost  entirely  away  from  the  railroads.  So  encouraged,  the 
street  car  companies,  just  as  the  railroads  had  done  in  their  early  days, 
expanded  their  lines  with  heedless  enthusiasm,  covering  all  of  the  eastern 
third  of  the  Commonwealth  with  an  interlocking  network  of  rails  and 
then  expanding  westward  to  Worcester  and  Springfield  and  through 
Fitchburg  and  Athol  to  Orange.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  trunk 
lines  ran  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  and  struck  off 
branches  into  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Right  up  to  the  war,  the  lines  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  although  with  steadily  decreasing  momentum.  In  1917, 
probably  close  to  3,000  miles  of  street  lines  were  operating  and  it  was 
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possible  to  go  from  almost  any  part  of  the  State  to  any  other  part, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  half,  by  street  car. 

But,  with  the  war,  came  the  development  of  the  automobile  and, 
unlike  the  steam  railroad,  the  street  car  lines  in  their  great  extensions 
were  not  able  to  meet  the  competition.  Today,  the  street  car  mileage 
is  not  much  more  than  half  what  it  was  in  1918.  In  particular,  the 
lines  running  over  comparatively  long  distances,  the  so  called  interurban 
lines,  have  practically  vanished.  The  private  automobile  and  the  bus 
have  put  them  out  of  the  picture  altogether.  If  suffering  a  lesser  eclipse, 
the  suburban  lines  have  lost  much  of  their  commuting  service  business 
to  the  railroads,  who,  partly  because  they  cut  rates  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  but  mostly  because  the  crowded  condition  of  suburban  and  city 
highways  makes  it  difficult  for  the  street  cars  to  give  rapid  service,  have 
continued  to  maintain  the  daily  ebb  and  flow  business  at  a  profitable 
status. 

However,  in  one  phase,  the  street  car  has  managed  to  maintain 
itself;  as  in  the  so  called  rapid  transit  service,  typified  by  the  Boston 
Elevated — although  the  Elevated  itself  does  not  pretend  to  make  money 
any  more  and  is  operated  provisionally  by  a  state-appointed  board  of 
trustees  as  a  public  utility.  These  urban  lines  are  the  only  means  of 
serving  congested  sections  and,  where  sufficient  money  has  been  spent 
to  make  rapid  transit  possible,  if  not  profitable,  the  lines  have  managed 
to  hold  close  to  most  of  the  commuting  traffic,  feeding  it  by  street  cars 
and  bus  lines  to  terminals  between  which  the  rapid  transit  trains  operate, 
flinging  passengers  through,  under  and  over  the  heart  of  the  city. 
In  Boston,  this  rapid  transit  development  has  been  equalled  only  by 
that  of  New  York.  To  the  Boston  visitor  it  is  a  confused  maze  of 
interlocking  lines  because  it  was  built  from  time  to  time  upon  several 
lines  and  by  means  of  several  methods  of  operation.  The  main  part 
is  the  “subway”  which  runs  from  Everett  to  Forest  Hills,  first  by  means 
of  an  elevated  track,  then  by  means  of  a  subway  and  then  by  elevated 
track  again.  The  subway  portion,  which  was  opened  in  1901,  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  such  subway  in  the  world.  This  line  was  added  to  by 
an  elevated  loop  between  the  North  Station  and  Dudley  Street  via  the 
South  Station.  The  next  addition  was  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  under 
Boston  Harbor.  Then  came  the  Washington  Street  subway  and,  in 
1912  the  Cambridge  subway  which,  cutting  across  the  old  system  at 
right  angle  provides  flashing  service  from  Harvard  Square  to  Mattapan, 
paralleling  the  New  Haven  from  South  Boston  southwest  to  Milton. 
From  these  rapid  transit  lines,  many  old  fashioned  trolley  lines  crawl 
out  into  the  suburbs  as  feeders.  Lately  they  are  being  supplemented 
by  bus  lines,  which  can  serve  the  less  congested  suburbs  more  efficiently. 
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With  the  Boston  Elevated,  there  grew  up  the  old  Bay  State  line 
serving  north  and  east  of  Boston.  Eventually  it  was  linked  to  the 
present  Eastern  Massachusetts  system.  Until  1934,  the  Eastern  ran 
its  cars  right  into  Boston,  using  the  Elevated  tracks  and  subway  for 
the  purpose.  But,  in  1934,  the  completion  of  the  East  Boston  Traffic 
Tunnel  and  the  closing  of  the  Chelsea  bridge  gave  the  Eastern  its 
opportunity  to  abandon  its  use  of  the  Elevated  trackage  through  Chelsea 
and  Charlestown  into  Boston  and  to  substitute  the  much  cheaper  bus. 
Municipalities  concerned,  chiefly  Revere  and  Chelsea,  had  long  opposed 
the  change  but  the  tunnel  opening  and  the  bridge  closing  left  the  road 
no  other  means  of  transportation.  And  so,  from  a  new  terminal  in 
Haymarket  Square,  the  Eastern  operates  its  bus  lines  north  and  east, 
abandoning  Revere  and  Chelsea  to  the  Elevated  on  June  9,  1936. 
Interestingly  enough,  Revere  and  Chelsea  greeted  the  departure  of  the 
Eastern  and  the  arrival  of  the  Elevated  with  band  concerts,  red-fire 
parades  and  a  display  of  fire-works. 

Modern  Marine  Transportation 

If  the  advent  of  the  railroad  ruined  the  canals  and  inland  water¬ 
ways — what  there  were  of  them — the  steam  lines  did  not  seriously 
affect  coastwise  transportation.  Really,  New  England  was  settled  from 
the  sea  and  for  many  years  won  its  support  and  development  by  the 
sea.  Thus,  even  today  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  population  of 
New  England  is  housed  within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast  and  practically 
all  industry  is  carried  on  within  the  same  limit.  But,  if  the  railroads 
were  powerless  to  ruin  what  was  left  of  the  once  glorious  merchant 
marine  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  automobile  and  auto  truck  soon  killed 
a  large  portion  of  the  trade. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  steamship  lines  ran  out  of  Boston  to 
Portland,  Bath,  Bangor  and  Eastport.  The  Eastern  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  grew  up  out  of  these  lines.  As  the  automobile  developed,  these 
once  prosperous  lines  declined  and  today,  not  a  single  one  remains — 
the  Bangor  line,  the  last  to  succumb,  since  it  had  the  longest  run,  died 
in  1935.  The  Eastern  Steamship  Company,  however,  has  built  up  its 
service  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
doing  an  agreeable  business  with  its  four  recently  built  steel  liners. 
The  Canadian  ports  are  too  far  away  to  make  a  day’s  run  by  auto  but, 
since  the  ships  cut  across  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  are  but  an  overnight’s 
sail  awav  from  Boston. 

m/ 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Company  also  continues  to  maintain  its 
overnight  service  to  New  York  City  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and 
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this  New  York  service  is  supplemented  by  train  and  ship  service  out  of 
Fall  River  and  Providence.  So  far,  the  Cape  ditch  has  not  increased 
water  transportation  to  the  degree  anticipated.  Dug  by  private  enter¬ 
prise,  it  was  a  failure.  Taken  over  by  the  War  Department  in  1918 
and  since  purchased  by  the  Government,  it  is  in  1936  being  widened 
and  deepened.  It  does  shorten  the  distance  between  Boston  and  New 
York  very  much,  and  erases  the  dangerous  and  often  foggy  circle  about 
the  Cape  but,  so  far,  at  least,  even  though  toll  free,  the  Canal  has  been 
little  more  than  the  private  ditch  of  the  Boston-New  York  ships. 

The  Port  of  Boston  itself  has  declined  during  the  past  few  years 
as  an  export  center,  not  because  of  the  autmobile,  but  of  several  factors, 
chief  of  which  may  well  be  the  unfavorable  freight  rate  fixed  on  load¬ 
ings  brought  to  the  sea-board  from  inland  points.  Boston  has  sought 
to  receive  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  least  as  favor¬ 
able  a  rate  as  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  failing,  has 
watched  its  export  business  leave  town  and  go  to  those  cities. 

However,  Boston  still  has  its  magnificent  land-locked  harbor  which 
is  now,  with  its  new  approach  through  Broad  Sound,  dredged  to  a 
uniform  depth  of  40  feet  at  mean  low  water,  deep  and  broad  enough  for 
the  largest  ships  in  the  world.  Boston  has  also  kept  its  terminal  and 
docking  facilities  up  to  par.  Over  in  South  Boston,  the  great  Army 
Base  is  a  tremendous  trade  terminal  and  boasts  the  largest  dry-dock 
in  the  Americas — the  only  one  which  could  accommodate  the  late 
Leviathan.  Next  to  the  Army  Base  is  the  new  Fish  Pier,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  built  to  replace  the  famous  if  odorous  T  Wharf. 
Adjacent  is  the  state-owned  Commonwealth  Pier,  the  usual  dock  for 
foreign  passenger  lines  without  their  own  docks.  Just  beyond  are  the 
docks  of  the  New  Haven.  Along  Boston  City  proper  are  small  docks 
mainly  given  over  to  coastwise  traffic.  Across  in  East  Boston  are  the 
Albany  docks,  Cunard,  White  Star  and  the  rest  with  a  great  grain 
elevator.  In  Charlestown  are  the  docks  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
shouldering  the  Navy  Yard.  The  B.  &  M.  docks  also  have  modern 
equipment  and  can  accommodate  a  dozen  great  ships  at  once.  Also, 
up  the  Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers  as  well  as  down  Fort  Point  Channel 
are  other  docks  while  the  Simpson  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration  operates  one  of  the  best  ship  repair  plants  in  the  East,  a  plant 
featuring  a  gigantic  floating  dry  dock  as  well  as  the  old  fashioned  basins. 

However,  despite  all  these  advantages,  the  major  trans-Atlantic  lines 
have  mostly  used  Boston  as  a  port  of  call  with  New  York  as  their 
terminal.  During  the  summer,  however,  the  Cunard,  White  Star  and 
some  other  lines  do  maintain  direct  schedules.  Coastwise  shipping 
down  through  the  South  has  continued  to  hold  its  own  and  traffic  with 
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the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal  has  steadily  increased  the  past 
few  years.  A  few  large  companies,  such  as  the  Dollar  Line,  operate 
direct  round  the  world  service  and  much  traffic  from  East  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean,  Brazil,  the  Philippines  and  South  American  ports  comes 
direct  still,  particularly  cargoes  of  leather,  wood,  and  oils. 

Since  Boston  is  the  distributing  point  for  New  England,  and  New 
England  consumes  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  oil  and  gasoline,  during 
the  past  few  years  a  large  trade  in  coal  has  sprung  up  with  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News  and  between  the  city  and  Texas  and  California  in 
oil.  In  1935  and  1936,  Boston’s  foreign  trade  increased  considerably 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  believes  that  if  favorable  freight  rates 
from  the  interior  can  once  more  be  obtained,  Boston  will  regain  its 
former  position  in  foreign  trade ;  once  first  in  all  America,  Boston  as 
late  as  the  nineties  held  stubbornly  to  second  place  but  since  then  more 
favored  cities  have  successively  passed  it  in  totals  of  imports  and  exports. 

Even  though  railroad,  steamship  and  street  railway  bonds  and  stocks 
may  not  be  the  gilt  edged  investments  they  were  only  a  short  time  ago, 
New  England’s  present  transportation  system  has  weathered  the  storms 
of  the  past  century  in  excellent  shape  by  and  large.  Since,  owing  to 
its  geographical  characteristics,  New  England  must  depend  more  than 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  country  upon  transportation  to  bring  raw  mate¬ 
rials  to  its  factories  and  to  carry  away  the  manufactured  products  to  all 
the  world,  it  seems  safe  enough  to  think  that,  while  transportation  will 
always  remain  a  problem,  it  will  continue  to  develop  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  millions  of  workers  and  the  billions  of  invested  capital  the 
Commonwealth  boasts. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 


Philanthropy  and  Public  fVelfare * 


Modern  Public  Social  Service 


The  various  activities  and  ideas  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
have  profoundly  affected  the  operation  of  public  welfare  and  other 
forms  of  social  service  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  all  other  States.  Since 
the  new  methods  are  just  now  being  put  into  effect,  it  is  impossible 
either  to  describe  or  to  evaluate  them,  impossible  because  they  are  so 
new  and  unorganized.  Thus,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient 
to  describe  the  public  social  service  system  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
it  existed  up  until  late  in  1936,  before  the  New  Deal  ideas  began 
to  intrude  seriously. 

By  social  service  in  Massachusetts  is  meant  all  charities  and 
philanthropies  which  assist  in  one  way  or  another  the  unfortunate 
citizens  of  the  Commpnwealth.  As  a  backbone  of  this  service,  there 
is  the  public  social  service,  supported  by  tax  money  and  known  variously 
as  public  welfare  and  poor  relief.  Before  the  additional,  and  largely 
private  services  may  be  described,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  this  public 
system. 

It  is  at  once  a  very  old  and  very  modern  system.  It  has  its 
roots  not  only  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  but  reaches  back  into 
the  English  parish  system.  And,  until  modified  by  the  New  Deal, 
it  was  considered  widely  as  the  model  system  in  America  for  two 
reasons;  it  was  economical  in  operation  and  it  was  very  efficient,  taking 
adequate  and  sympathetic  care  of  poor  folks  and  accomplishing  it  at 
a  low  rate  per  capita. 

In  Elizabethan  England  it  was  formally  recognized  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  community  to  care  for  its  members  who  were  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  the  enabling  legal  acts  delegated  wide  powers  to  local 
boards  to  secure  to  everyone  help  in  time  of  misfortune.  When  the 
Puritans  arrived,  their  common  dependence  upon  each  other  made  no 
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legal  recognition  of  the  English  poor  law  necessary.  But,  it  was  not 
very  long  before  widows  and  orphans  became  sufficiently  numerous 
to  compel  the  General  Court  to  provide  assistance  at  public  expense. 
The  help  of  family,  relatives  and  friends  could  not  be  relied  upon ; 
it  had  to  be  made  the  duty  of  some  responsible  agency  provided  with 
public  funds. 

Thus,  in  1639,  the  infant  colony  wrote  onto  its  books  a  law  which 
has,  up  to  the  present  at  least,  remained  the  fundamental  principle  of 
public  welfare  in  the  Commonwealth.  “Every  town  shall  relieve  and 
support  all  poor  and  indigent  persons  lawfully  settled  therein  whenever 
they  stand  in  need  thereof.”  Broad,  general  and  yet,  specific,  this  law 
started  the  Commonwealth  off  onto  the  track  it  has  since  followed — the 
town  is  responsible  for  its  citizens,  not  the  county,  nor  the  neighbor¬ 
hood — the  town.  Down  through  the  centuries,  three  of  them,  the 
system  has  worked  very  well  because,  after  all,  the  town  unit  presupposes 
that  the  administrative  office  not  only  has  the  funds  but  also  the 
personal  and  direct  knowledge  of  conditions  and  persons  necessary  to 
make  relief  both  sufficient  and  effective. 

Thus,  today,  the  Commonwealth  carries  on  with  each  city  and 
town  taking  care  of  its  own.  In  the  smaller  towns,  which  include  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  population,  the  Selectmen  are  also  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  or,  synonymously,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
Usually  they  appoint  a  paid  agent  to  conduct  the  actual  detail  work. 
In  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  although  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drawn,  there  is  a  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  duly  elected  annually  in 
most  cases,  appointed  in  a  few,  under  the  direction  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare,  sometimes  called  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  is 
either  paid  for  his  time  or  who  employs  an  agent  who  is  paid.  Most 
of  these  appointed  or  employed  administrations  are  under  civil  service. 
In  the  case  of  large  communities,  the  head  of  the  office  is  assisted 
by  paid  investigators,  clerks  and  social  workers,  most  of  whom  are 
under  civil  service.  This  civil  service  protection  is  necessary  not  only 
in  that  it  obtains  for  the  business  a  higher  grade  of  personnel  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible,  but  also  in  that  it  protects  the  workers 
against  political  log-rolling — for,  even  in  Massachusetts,  votes  are  votes, 
and  an  elected  Board  is  apt  to  be  sympathetic  to  protests  and  inclined 
to  overrule  the  allowances  made  by  trained  social  workers  in  cases 
where  recipients  have  influential  friends. 

In  contrast  with  the  county  administrative  unit,  as  practiced  in  many 
other  States,  however,  the  Massachusetts  town  unit  has  worked  out 
very  well,  not  only  because  of  efficiency  made  possible  by  the  smaller 
units  but  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  town  boards  are  more 
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directly  responsive  to  public  opinion  than  county  boards  can  ever  be. 
The  same  reasons  which  make  the  New  England  Town  Meeting  system 
more  democratic  than  the  county  system  can  be,  work  to  keep  the 
Massachusetts  public  welfare  organization  superior. 

The  real  value  of  the  Massachusetts’  system  was  demonstrated  by 
the  acid  test  of  the  depression.  Figures  display  the  fact.  From  annual 
expenditures  of  some  $7,500,000  for  the  towns,  cities  and  state  in 
1929>  by  1933  and  ’34>  the  peak  years  (we  hope)  exhibited  expenditures 
rising  over  $20,000,000 — not  counting  the  thinly  disguised  charities 
of  the  ERA,  the  PWA  and  the  WPA  etc.  History  attests  the  fact. 
Although  expenditures  increased  three  times  in  as  many  years,  public 
charity  bore  the  burden — there  was  not  a  single  riot  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  no  bread  lines,  no  soup  kitchens,  no  marching  upon  the 
capital,  no  organized  manifestations  of  starvation  and  anguish.  There 
was  suffering;  there  was  starvation.  People  were,  at  least  then,  too 
proud  to  ask  for  help.  They  lived  on  hope  and  dignity.  But, 
whenever  the  break  came,  whenever  cold  and  hunger  at  last  broke 
down  moral  as  well  as  physical  barriers,  there  was  relief  available 
for  everyone  who  needed  it.  Of  course,  the  public  relief  departments 
made  mistakes.  An  executive  used  to  caring  for  a  handful  of  folks 
in  normal  times,  cannot  care  for  hundreds  in  a  time  of  crisis  without 
errors.  Undoubtedly  relief  was  given  hastily  and  without  adequate 
investigation.  Follow-up  visits  were  postponed  and  omitted — but  no 
one  who  asked  was  refused ! 

The  crisis  came,  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities  met  it.  The 
problems  now  arisen  as  a  result  of  passing  the  danger  point  in  giving, 
of  creating  a  pauper  and  a  parasitic  class,  resulted  and  remains.  But 
that  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  State’s  public  welfare  system. 
It  kept  the  citizens  who  were  unemployed  alive.  That  was  its  job. 
Restoring  them  to  a  normal  individualistic  existence  again,  is  the 
problem  of  the  future — if,  indeed,  the  problem  is  to  be  met. 

From  the  individualistic  town  system,  the  centuries  have  brought 
but  two  changes.  The  most  recent  is  the  Federal  interference  which, 
it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  is  the  result  of  the  national  growth  of 
central  political  power  at  the  expense  of  individual  liberty.  It  is  not 
a  local  matter  in  that  it  was  not  caused  by  any  failure  of  the 
Massachusetts  system. 

The  other  change  has  been  that  of  ever  increasing  State  regulation 
of  individual  town  administration.  It  has  not  entailed  any  basic 
alteration  in  the  general  laws — it  is  simply  the  outgrowth  of  two  needs. 
First,  the  very  real  necessity  for  advisory  supervision  in  order  that 
the  entire  State  system  might  be  kept  together  in  a  unitary  progression 
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as  the  Commonwealth  grew  and  changed  from  agricultural  economy 
to  an  industrial  concentrate. 

The  second  need  was  even  more  inescapable  than  the  first.  Indeed, 
its  germ  was  planted  in  the  basic  law  of  1639  by  the  single  words 
“lawfully  settled.”  The  idea  of  the  limitation  of  aid  given  by  towns 
to  persons  “lawfully  settled’’  within  their  limits  was  to  prevent  the 
citizens  of  one  town  being  compelled  to  support  the  citizens  of  other 
towns  in  case  they  chanced  to  “float”  from  one  town  to  another 
and  another — as  so  many  propertyless  folks  are  inclined  to  do. 

Naturally,  the  question  soon  arose;  what  is  lawful  settlements  To 
trace  the  development  of  the  legal  definition  would  be  a  profitless 
business.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  of  today,  lawful  settlement 
means  five  years’  continual  residence  in  a  town  without  aid  being 
received  within  that  period.  Settlement  is  likewise  lost  by  five  years’ 
absence,  excepting  in  certain  Federal  departmental  services,  such  as  the 
Army.  This  means  that  a  person  must  have  lived  in  a  town  five 
years  before  that  town  is  obligated  to  aid  him.  No  person  without  this 
period  of  residence  is  eligible.  But,  the  town  in  which  that  person 
did  last  reside  for  five  years  is  obligated  to  aid  him.  The  thing  works 
out  that  the  town  in  which  the  unfortunate  lives  gives  the  aid  and 
sends  the  bill  to  the  town  in  which  he  has  the  “settlement.”  Out 
of  this  system,  grows  countless  disputes  and  problems.  And  the 
situation  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  more  persons 
than  the  layman  would  believe  possible,  are  without  any  settlement 
whatever.  As  children,  they  may  or  may  not  have  lived  in  one  place 
for  five  years  but,  since  being  adults,  they  have  moved  around  so  often 
and  stayed  such  a  short  time  anywhere  in  particular,  that  settlement 
is  hopelessly  lost. 

This  complex  situation  long  since  necessitated  a  State  board  to 
adjust  disputes  in  the  business  of  determining  settlements  and,  also,  to 
provide  State  funds  for  the  care  of  persons  without  settlements. 

Thus  created,  like  all  governmental  offices,  the  State  Department  has 
gradually  increased  its  responsibilities — and  its  authority.  Today,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  State  practically  supervises  all  the  social  services 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  cannot  command  a  town  to  do  so  and  so, 
but  it  can  withhold  from  a  town  certain  funds  and  privileges — and 
thus,  in  the  end,  the  State  does  order  the  administration  of  welfare 
down  to  all  but  the  smaller  details. 

Consider  the  business  of  unsettled  cases,  unfortunates  without  a 
legal  residence,  folks  who  cannot  gain  a  settlement,  no  matter  how  long 
they  live  in  a  town  because  they  are  receiving  aid.  The  State  pays 
the  bills  for  such  cases — it  now  amounts  to  more  than  a  million  dollars 
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annually  for  some  15,000  cases — but  it  pays  the  bills  only  if  several 
conditions  are  met.  First,  the  State  has  to  be  notified.  Then,  a  State 
visitor  comes  and  investigates  the  case,  reports  back  to  the  State 
which  tells  the  town  concerned  exactly  how  and  what  and  when  to 
aid  the  person.  If  the  town  complies,  and  frequent  investigations 
are  made  to  make  certain  that  the  compliance  is  sustained,  then  the 
State  pays  the  bill.  If  not,  then  no  payment.  Naturally,  the  town 
always  complies  and,  just  as  naturally,  the  State  is  in  a  position  to 
“advise”  the  town  what  to  do  with  other  cases.  It  all  boils  down 
to  a  thorough  supervision  by  the  State. 

No  one  who  has  to  do  with  social  work  is  inclined  to  criticise 
this  situation.  In  fact,  it  is  very  generally  regarded  as  being  very 
praiseworthy.  For  example,  in  the  old  days,  days  not  so  very  long  ago, 
unfortunate  folks  were  considered  as  mere  paupers.  They  were  herded 
together  into  poor  farms — degraded  and  stigmatized.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  State  accomplished  was  the  change  from  this  pauper 
business,  the  “town  poor,”  to  the  present  system  of  private  aid,  that  is, 
unfortunates  are  not  gathered  together  in  public  poor  houses  but  aided 
quietly  in  their  own  homes.  The  home  is  kept  together! 

Another  change  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  the  arbitrary  dole 
system.  LTp  to  1911,  the  so  called  “pauper  dole”  laws  ordered  the  towns 
to  pay  such  individuals  not  more  or  less  than  $2.00  a  week  in  summer 
and  $3.00  a  week  in  winter!  Just  the  payment  of  this  dole  discharged 
the  towns’  obligations.  Then  the  fixed  sum  was  removed  from  the 
books  and  aid  was  ordered  to  be  fixed  according  to  individual  require¬ 
ments.  The  sums  given  have  gradually  increased  and,  although  far 
from  permitting  any  unfortunate  to  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury  however 
rhetorically  the  lap  may  be  considered,  it  is  usual  now  for  relief  to 
be  given  at  weekly  rates  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  with,  in  addition, 
such  services  as  medical,  dental,  hospitalization  and  the  like. 

The  mothers’  aid  laws,  passed  in  1913,  worked  both  ways;  they 
aided  the  humanization  of  the  welfare  system  and  they  tightened  the 
clamps  of  state  control.  Under  the  law,  mothers  with  minor  children 
are  given  special  consideration.  Some  states,  establishing  the  business, 
created  a  separate  board  to  administer  “mothers’  aid.”  Massachusetts 
did  not;  it  added  the  responsibility  to  the  existing  town  Boards  of 
Public  Welfare  but,  provided  that  the  State  would  reimburse  the  towns 
one-third  for  all  sums  spent  on  settled  cases  and  all  sums  spent  on 
unsettled  cases — if  the  towns  complied  with  the  States  regulations. 
Through  State  visitors  and  periodic  revisiting,  the  State  keeps  its 
watchful  eye  upon  every  local  Board  and,  as  a  result  the  administration 
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is  uniform,  modern  and  adequate,  within  the  scope  of  the  enabling 
legislation. 

Likewise  the  old  age  assistance  laws  of  more  recent  vintage,  which 
made  it  mandatory  upon  towns  and  cities  to  pay  a  sort  of  pension  to 
all  citizens  over  fixed  ages  if  their  families  were  unable  to  support 
them.  This  measure,  not  only  brought  tremendous  relief  to  such  aged 
folk  but  once  again  extended  the  fixed  sphere  of  domination  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Similarly,  as  other  details  of  the  local  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 
have  increased  in  size  and  complexity,  so  has  the  influence  and 
importance  of  the  State.  For  example,  there  is  the  system  of  operation 
itself.  Each  applicant  is  now  required  to  fill  out  a  standard  four  page 
blank  which  gives  the  basic  details  for  proper  and  practical  follow-up 
investigation,  also  standardized  more  or  less.  These  two  factors, 
application  blank  and  investigation,  usually  made  by  a  trained  visitor, 
form  a  permanent  record.  This  becomes  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
towns’  own  files  but  also,  through  a  voluntary  clearing  house  of 
information  operated  in  Boston  (not  a  State  agency  but  endorsed  by 
the  State)  enables  any  public  charity  and  most  approved  private  charities 
to  obtain  without  difficulty  full  information  about  any  applicant  for 
aid — if  that  applicant  has  ever  been  aided  before.  This  systematization 
of  factual  detail,  investigation  and  cross  references  puts  social  service 
upon  a  sound  statistical  basis  and  prevents  all  duplication  of  service. 
In  old  days,  it  was  readily  possible  for  a  recipient  of  charity  to  receive 
aid  from  several  sources.  Today,  this  has  become  so  increasingly 
difficult  to  engineer  that  it  is  unusual.  The  days  when  a  family  wise 
in  the  wiles  of  professional  charity-mongering  could  obtain  several 
Christmas  dinners  and  tons  of  fuel  from  several  different  sources 
simultaneously  are  gone. 

Still  another  example  of  State  beneficence,  not  yet  consummated,  is 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  so  called  almshouse.  Technically  it  is 
not  now  proper  to  segregate  recipients  of  aid  in  a  separate  establish¬ 
ment,  the  old  poor  house  of  melodramatic  reputation.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tax  rate  to  reestablish 
the  poor  house,  but  from  ordinary  decency,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
regretted  that  the  poor  house,  however  camouflaged  its  name  may  be,  is 
disappearing.  In  its  place,  the  towns  and  cities  are  supporting  infirm¬ 
aries,  which  are  institutions  for  the  care  of  cases  who  are  so  physically 
afflicted  that  they  cannot  be  taken  care  of  adequately  in  their  own 
homes,  if  any.  State  supervision  of  these  infirmaries  insures  their 
proper  conduct  and  the  influence  of  the  State  may  be  observed  in  the 
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fact  that  there  exists  a  tendency  for  the  number  of  infirmaries  to  be 
reduced  through  adjacent  towns  and  cities  consolidating  their  patients 
in  one  institution  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  proportionately. 

Also,  the  State  itself  has  taken  over  the  care  of  several  classes 
of  afflicted  persons,  supporting  and  treating  them  without  expense 
to  the  particular  settlements  they  may  happen  to  have.  Such  is  the 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases  which  has  been  given  the  care  of  all 
insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  unfortunates.  This  Department  now 
spends  annually  nearly  $10,000,000  in  caring  for  more  than  25,000 
persons.  Blind  and  deaf  children  are  educated  to  adjust  themselves 
to  their  handicaps  at  the  expense  of  the  State  through  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  Department  of  Health  operates  a  cancer  hospital 
and  four  hospitals  for  tuberculosis,  two  of  which  are  children’s.  The 
Department  of  Correction  maintains  reformatories  (which  may  be 
considered  public  welfare  institutions  rather  than  penal  institutions). 
And  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  itself  has  several  institutions. 
There  are  its  three  training  schools  for  delinquent  children,  a  school 
for  crippled  children  and,  finally  the  State  Infirmary.  With  a  popula¬ 
tion  at  times  larger  than  three  thousand,  this  State  Poor  Farm,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  developed  out  of  the  troubles  arising  over  cases 
without  settlement.  The  State  considered  in  1854  that  the  towns  and 
cities  presented  unreasonable  bills  to  the  State  for  the  support  of 
unsettled  cases  and  thus  the  State  went  into  the  poor  farm  business 
itself. 

When  the  poor  farms  went  out,  the  State  Hospital  came  in  and 
today  the  institution  is  a  very  large  general  hospital  to  which  towns 
and  cities  may  send  persons  without  settlement  who  are  in  need  of 
care.  Aged  persons  with  chronic  diseases  are  one  type  of  its  inmates, 
perhaps  the  most  pitiful  gathering  of  despair  in  the  modern  Common¬ 
wealth.  Another  department  is  the  maternity  ward  in  which  unmarried 
mothers  are  supported  in  their  hour.  Other  departments  care  for 
feeble-minded  children  in  need  of  hospitalization,  girls  with  venereal 
diseases,  tubercular  persons  and  insane  folks  whose  malady  is  patho¬ 
logical.  A  staff  of  social  workers  connected  with  this  State  Infirmary 
not  only  follow  up  patients  whenever  discharged  but,  by  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  towns,  exercise  considerable  influence  in  causing  or 
determining  admissions. 

And,  finally,  in  yet  one  other  detail  of  social  service,  the  State  has 
come  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  what  was  originally  the  towns’  own 
business — and  that  is  the  care  of  unfortunate  children.  Basically,  the 
towns  still  regulate  the  support  of  children,  orphaned  or  otherwise 
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underprivileged.  The  ususal  method  as  practiced  in  this  Commonwealth 
is  to  place  the  children  in  foster  homes  rather  than  in  orphanages; 
the  theory  being  that  children  are  better  citizens  if  given  a  home  rather 
than  an  institutional  childhood.  The  trouble  has  been  that  certain 
persons,  not  averse  to  a  far  worse  simony  than  mere  trafficking  in 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  have  sought  to  profit  by  the  boarding  of  State 
children.  It  seems  that  the  placing  of  children  requires  a  degree  of 
training  and  understanding  that  ordinary  welfare  workers  do  not 
possess.  It  is  a  job  for  specialists.  Of  course,  from  the  beginning, 
the  State  placed  all  unsettled  children  and  that  type  of  child  described 
as  “neglected.”  Most  towns  and  cities  started  to  take  care  of  placing 
children  who  claimed  a  settlement  against  them,  but  observing  their 
failures  and  contrasting  them  with  the  success  of  the  State,  it  has  come 
about  that  for  years  most  towns  and  cities  have  requested  the  State 
to  place  their  settled  children  also.  Boston  and  a  few  cities  still  place 
their  own  children  but  the  State  does  a  far  greater  business;  out  of 
approximately  a  thousand  children  placed  each  year,  the  State  places 
nearly  75  per  cent.  Eloquent  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  State 
Department ! 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that,  while  the  fundamental  unit  of  the 
Massachusetts  social  service  system  was  and  is  the  town,  the  State 
itself  exercises  not  merely  an  integrating  supervisory  control  but  also 
accomplishes  a  very  great  deal  of  actual  welfare  administration  as  a 
State.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  the  case  for  the  actual 
activities  of  the  State  give  both  point  and  authority  to  its  supervisions. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  manages  to  accomplish  considerable  supervision. 
For  example:  it  licenses  maternity  hospitals,  boarding  homes  for 
infants  (remember  “baby  farms”?),  boarding  homes  for  aged  persons; 
it  inspects  charitable  corporations,  requires  reports  from  them  and 
conducts  public  hearings  into  proposed  charitable  corporations  before 
granting  of  a  charter;  it  supervises  and  requires  reports  from  planning- 
boards;  it  investigates  adoption  petitions  before  probate  courts;  it 
represents  the  interests  of  delinquent  children  before  the  courts;  it 
requires  a  bond  from  agencies  outside  of  the  Commonwealth  placing- 
children  within  the  State ;  it  visits  and  supervises  children  and  adults 
placed  out  by  cities  and  towns ;  it  supervises  social  service  for  crippled 
children  and,  among  other  things,  it  supervises  local  infirmaries,  visiting 
them,  planning  them  and  exercising  a  measure  of  authority  as  to  who 
shall  be  excluded. 

To  accomplish  these  duties,  in  addition  to  the  large  staffs  operating 
the  varied  actual  services,  the  welfare  department  has  a  large  staff  of 
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various  social  workers  in  supervisory  capacities — aid  and  settlement 
agents,  mothers’  aid  visitors,  old  age  pension  visitors,  visitors  to  girls, 
guardians  and  visitors  to  boys,  visitors  to  children,  nurse  visitors, 
adoption  investigators,  supervisors  of  private  charities  and  so  forth — 
a  very  large  and  uniformly  able  staff  made  necessary  not  only  by  the 
adequate  spending  of  public  funds  but  equally  so  by  the  remarkable 
spending  by  private  charities. 

Commissioner  Conant,  speaking  of  the  social  service  of  the  State 
has  said,  “The  aim  is  to  preserve  the  town  and  city  board  of  public 
welfare  as  the  basic  unit  of  welfare  organization  and  to  continue 
to  work  for  the  ideal  of  local  administration  with  state  supervision. 
There  is  such  a  strong  sense  of  home  rule  in  Massachusetts  cities  or 
towns  that  this  aim  is  not  likely  to  be  upset  by  a  state  district 
organization.  Our  visitors  in  district  groups  under  the  leadership  of 
district  welfare  officers  will  have  a  chance  by  closer  contact  with  local 
boards  to  give  them  additional  knowledge  and  strength,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  community  responsibility  and  to  build  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  a  state-wide  public  social  service  of  fine  quality  and  high 
standard  .  .  .”  With  these  aims  in  the  State,  with  present  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  State,  with  this  spirit  of  cooperation  with  local 
responsibility  to  the  end  of  a  greater  efficiency  and  economy  coexistent 
with  wide  and  complete  social  service,  it  is  certain  that  Massachusetts 
has  kept  through  three  centuries  the  ideal  of  the  founding  fathers — that 
everyone  in  need  shall  be  relieved  and  supported. 

Mental  Diseases 


(Material  from  Dr.  Wilfred  Overholscr,  Commissioner,  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases.) 


In  the  brighter  pages  of  Massachusetts  there  are  few  more  creditable 
than  our  treatment  of  our  mentally  diseased. 

Mental  disease,  whether  known  as  demoniac  possession,  lunacy, 
insanity  or  just  madness,  has  been  known  to  mankind  ever  since  the 
earliest  times.  But,  until  up  to  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
treatment  given  these  unfortunate  folk  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  char¬ 
acterized  by  scorn,  mockery,  brutality  and  filthy  imprisonment. 
Mentally  ill  folks  were  chained  and  baited  like  wild  beasts. 

Since  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  however,  the  treatment  of  such 
folks  has  been  increasingly  enlightened  both  medically  and  humani- 
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tarianly.  Today,  mental  disease  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  public  health.  Indeed,  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  hospital 
beds  in  the  United  States  are  occupied  by  the  mentally  ill  and  the 
science  of  insanity,  psychiatry,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  divisions 
of  medicine.  It  cannot  well  he  otherwise,  for,  while  the  Old  Quaker 
doubtless  exaggerated  a  bit  when  he  said  that  “everyone  is  queer 
excepting  thee  and  me  and  I  have  doubts  about  thee,”  it  is  certain  that 
mental  disorder  is  very  prevalent,  although  mental  disease  is 
fortunately  not  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  breakdown  in  more  than 
about  one  percent  of  those  afflicted. 

The  progress  of  this  enlightened  treatment  of  the  mentally  diseased 
is  well  epitomized  by  the  development  in  Massachusetts  of  the  insti¬ 
tutional  facilities  which  have  been  provided  by  the  Commonwealth. 
Cognizance  of  the  fact  of  insanity  was  taken  by  the  General  Court  as 
early  as  1676  but  no  institutional  provision  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill  was  made  by  the  Commonwealth  until  1834  when  the 
Worcester  Lunatic  Asylum  was  opened.  The  State,  however,  through 
its  citizens,  was  not  so  slow,  the  McLean  Hospital,  as  a  part  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  having  been  opened  16  years 
earlier  as  a  private  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  And,  in 
1839,  the  City  of  Boston  itself  opened  a  mental  hospital,  being  the 
first  city  in  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

By  1863,  when  Massachusetts  organized  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  the  care  of  the  mentally  afflicted  had  advanced  sufficiently 
to  require  three  hospitals — those  at  Taunton  and  Northampton  having 
been  added  to  that  at  Worcester.  The  Board  was  given  jurisdiction 
over  these  asylums  until  1879,  when  the  State  Board  of  Health  was 
organized.  In  1900  the  State  Board  of  Insanity  was  formed  to  give 
place  in  1916  to  the  Commission  of  Mental  Diseases  which,  finally, 
was  supplanted  in  1919  by  the  present  Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 
Thus,  for  more  than  70  years  there  has  been  a  degree  of  State 
control  over  those  of  its  citizens  stricken  with  mental  illness  and  for 
forty  years  this  control  has  been  definitely  medical.  In  fact,  since  1904, 
the  care  of  mental  cases  has  been  legally  made  a  state  function  and 
counties,  cities  and  towns  are  forbidden  to  establish  or  maintain 
institutions  of  any  character  for  the  care  of  such  patients. 

From  the  three  asylums  (the  word  has  been  legally  banned  long 
since)  the  State  now  has  16  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases.  In  addition  to  these  institutions,  there 
are  the  mental  wards  at  the  State  Infirmary,  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  a  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane  at  the 
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State  Farm,  which  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Correction.  These 
are  both  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
but  not  under  its  control.  Of  the  16  institutions  directly  under  the 
Department  control  there  are  the  1 1  hospitals  for  mental  diseases,  a 
hospital  for  epileptics,  three  schools  for  feeble-minded  and  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital. 

On  August  ist,  1936,  the  Department  was  taking  care  in  these  16 
institutions  of  27,610  patients.  This  number,  while  far  from  being 
the  largest  in  the  nation,  is  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  the 
Commonwealth  aids  its  mentally  ill.  While  other  States  during  the 
depression  years  have  witnessed  a  great  growth  in  the  number  of 
admissions  to  its  mental  institutions,  Massachusetts  has  actually  had  a 
decrease!  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  heavy  expense  of 
maintenance  and  hospitalization  has  borne  fruit  to  such  good  purpose 
that,  depression  or  no  depression,  mental  diseases  are  actually  ebbing. 

Really,  this  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  standards  are  generally  recognized  today  as  being  of  the  highest 
order.  For  example,  the  State  has  the  highest  ratio  per  hundred 
thousand  of  population  of  beds  for  either  the  mentally  ill  or  the 
mentally  defective  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Also,  in  addition  to 
these  hospitals,  the  State  through  the  Department  has  undertaken  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  extra-mural  work,  reflecting  in  this  exten¬ 
sion  the  high  regard  which  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  have  for 
the  Department. 

This  extra-mural  psychiatric  social  work  was  established  years  ago ; 
in  fact,  in  1912,  by  Dr.  George  M.  Cline,  then  superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Danvers,  and  later  Commissioner.  This  initial 
impetus  was  soon  followed  by  the  development  of  out  patient  service 
and  clinics  and  such  services  for  both  adults  and  children  are  now 
widely  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Department’s  Division  of 
Mental  Hygiene.  This  Division,  established  in  1922,  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  was,  indeed,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
investigations  and  inquiries  relative  to  the  causes  and  conditions  which 
tend  to  jeopardize  mental  health,  and  the  causes  of  mental  diseases, 
feeble-mindedness  and  epilepsy,  together  with  proper  measures  of  pre¬ 
vention.  The  Division  now  carries  on  an  extensive  research  program 
and  a  preventative  activity  through  such  means  as  habit  clinics.  This 
emphasis  upon  psychiatry  is  striking  evidence  of  not  merely  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Commonwealth  but  also  of  the  very  great  change  in  which 
mental  diseases  and  disorders  are  now  regarded.  Certainly  it  is  coming 
to  play  a  constantly  greater  role  in  the  State  program  of  public  welfare; 
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the  State  is  not  merely  relieving  distress  and  supporting  its  unfortunate, 
it  is  trying  to  cure  them  and,  lately,  trying  to  prevent  the  misfortunes. 

Private  and  Semi-Private  Charities 

While  the  work  of  the  State  in  public  welfare  cannot  be  sharply 
segregated  from  that  done  by  private  agencies,  and  those  which, 
privately  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  are  yet  intimately  associated 
with  and  partly  controlled  by  the  public  through  the  various  regulatory 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  yet  it  may  be  said  that,  very  considerable 
as  the  State’s  accomplishments  are,  they  are  more  than  matched  by 
private  enterprise. 

An  adequate  survey  of  these  private  and  semi-private  agencies 
within  limited  compass  is  impossible.  Each  town  and  city  has  its 
agencies.  Many  of  them  duplicate  each  other,  serving  their  respective 
areas.  Others  are  state  wide  in  their  field.  And  still  others  know  no 
limits,  either  of  space,  time,  race,  color  or  creed.  The  fact  is, 
Massachusetts  has  always  been  distinguished  by  the  readiness  with 
which  its  citizens  respond  to  any  human  need.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  is  odd  that  the  “money-minded”  Yankee  should  be  so  liberal  in 
sharing  his  wealth.  Such  is  not  true.  The  Puritan  idealism  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  always  expressed  itself  in  a  dualism — in  a  ready 
and  energetic  activity  to  gain  wealth  and  position,  honor  and  dignity, 
through  individual  toil ;  and  in  a  readiness,  over  and  above  everything 
else,  to  recognize  the  fundamental  human  principles  of  mutual  aid. 
In  the  Bible,  text-book  of  Puritanism,  love  and  charity  can  be  regarded 
as  synonymous.  Certainly,  the  Massachusetts  Puritan  practiced  what 
he  preached;  he  expressed  his  love  for  his  fellows,  like  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  with  persecution  when  questions  of  theology  were  involved, 
but  with  cold,  hard  cash  when  hunger,  cold  and  misfortune  were 
concerned.  The  Puritan  cannot  be  tagged  as  selfish  when  it  may  be 
stated  that,  as  of  today,  the  City  of  Boston  alone  has  more  than 
$20, OCX), 000  in  trust  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  and  that, 
each  year,  more  than  $5,000,000  are  subscribed  in  a  few  weeks  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  recognized  larger  charities. 

Throughout  the  State,  the  support  of  charity  has  and  does  come 
from  two  sources.  There  is,  first,  the  gifts  of  wealthy  men  and 
women  who  commonly  will  vast  sums  to  particular  charities  or  establish 
great  trust  funds.  Hardly  a  will  is  filed  for  probate  which  does  not 
list  thousands  for  this  charity  and  thousands  for  that  one.  Merchant 
princes  and  industrial  magnates,  all  follow  this  rule — just  as  do  their 
wives  and  sisters  and  daughters.  No  actual  count  has  ever  been 
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made  of  funds  thus  given  but,  if  educational  institutions,  hospitals, 
and  more  intimate  and  direct  charities  are  counted,  the  aggregate  must 
be  stupendous — a  matter  of  billions. 

And,  second,  there  are  the  gifts  of  the  less  fortunate  folks;  the 
was-e  earners.  No  trust  funds,  no  endowments  here — but  always  a 
dollar  or  more  whenever  the  need  arises.  Massachusetts  is  considered 
the  most  charitable  state  in  the  Union.  National  organizations,  such 
as  the  Red  Cross,  always  fix  a  higher  proportionate  quota  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  than  any  other  State — and  the  quotas  are  raised  easily, 
because  everyone  responds  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  degree  of  their 
ability.  The  Commonwealth  is  charitable. 

Probably,  for  lack  of  space,  a  survey  of  private  and  semi-private 
charities  as  they  exist  today,  in  and  about  the  City  of  Boston,  will  be 
adequate  to  present  the  actual  picture. 

Consider  education.  There  is  Wellesley  College  founded  by  Henry 
F.  Durant.  There  is  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  founded  by 
Thomas  H.  Perkins.  There  is  Simmons  College,  founded  by  John 
Simmons.  There  is  Wentworth  Institute  founded  with  $5,000,000 
given  by  Arioch  Wentworth.  And  everyone  knows  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  founded  by  several  generous  gifts  and  of  Harvard,  the  joint 
product  of  private  and  public  funds  to  begin  with  but  now  endowed 
to  amazing  heights  by  nation  wide  generosity. 

Consider  hospitals.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  is  the  new  Winthrop 
Community  Hospital,  prototype  of  the  hospitals  with  which  several 
communities  have  provided  themselves,  raising  the  necessary  funds 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  citizens  of  the  towns.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  are  the  hospitals  now  supported  in  part  by  private 
gifts  but  founded  originally  by  single  or  a  few  large  bequests.  There 
are  the  two  Brigham  Hospitals,  for  example.  One,  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  founded  in  1914  with  some  $7,000,000  given  by 
the  man  named  in  1877 — the  original  bequest  amounting  to  $2,200,000 
in  real  estate  and  $750,000  in  personal  property.  Capable  trustees 
increased  the  amount  to  the  $7,000,000  mark  between  1877  and  1914. 
The  same  year,  the  second  Brigham  hospital  was  opened.  Robert 
Breck  Brigham,  a  hotel  proprietor,  was  interested  by  his  sister, 
Elizabeth  Fay  Brigham,  in  following  the  example  of  their  uncle, 
Peter.  Accordingly,  he  gave  his  property  to  found  a  hospital  for 
incurables  and  it  stands  today  on  Parker  Hill,  a  memorial  to  the 
brother  and  sister,  adding  to  the  work  of  the  uncle. 

Similar  in  its  philanthropic  ideal,  is  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary 
for  Children,  a  modern  institution  giving  dental  treatment  to  children 
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who  cannot  pay  for  the  care  of  their  teeth.  Children  are  charged, 
for  their  treatments,  however — five  cents  each!  The  Infirmary  was 
given  in  1910  by  John  Hamilton  Forsyth  and  Thomas  Alexander 
Forsyth  in  memory  of  their  brothers,  James  Bennet  Forsyth  and 
George  Henry  Forsyth. 

And,  as  a  final  example  only,  is  the  Faulkner  Hospital,  beautifully 
situated  overlooking  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  This  general  hospital 
was  founded  in  1900  by  Dr.  George  Faulkner  in  memory  of  his  wife 
and  their  child,  Mary. 

Between  these  two  types  of  Hospitals,  are  those  exemplified  by 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Today,  largely  endowed  and 
maintained  by  bequests  and  annual  subscriptions,  this  tremendous  insti¬ 
tution,  is  not  only  wealthy  but  has  turned  its  funds  to  such  good 
purpose  that  it  is  one  of  the  leading  medical  institutions  in  the  world. 
The  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospitals  are  of  the  same  type,  and 
equally  worthy  of  praise. 

In  addition  to  hospitals  and  schools,  other  Boston  philanthropists 
have  chosen  different  avenues.  Among  them  a  few  may  be  selected 
as  typical  examples.  We  may  well  begin  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Philadelphia-adopted  but  Boston-born.  Franklin  left  a  thousand 
pounds  to  Boston,  to  be  accumulated  under  several  conditions.  Legal 
trouble  developed  but  it  -was  finally  settled  and  in  1907  the  total  was 
largely  spent  in  building  Franklin  Union,  a  school  devoted  to  instruction 
in  the  trades.  The  building  cost  $402,718  out  of  the  $438,742 
available.  The  resulting  difficulty  of  maintenance  was  solved  by  a 
gift  of  $408,396  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Franklin  also  left  another 
hundred  pounds,  the  income  of  which  is  used,  as  directed,  for  silver 
scholarship  medals  in  the  public  high  schools  designated  by  Franklin. 

Another  fund  was  that  given  by  George  F.  Parkman  in  1908. 
A  gift  of  $5,209,370,  the  interest  is  devoted  by  instruction  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  of  the  city’s  parks  and  gardens.  The  Common 
and  Gardens  have  been  the  principal  beneficiaries  but  the  Franklin 
Park  Zoo  and  the  Marine  Park  Aquarium  have  also  benefited. 

Slightly  larger  and  more  humane  was  the  fund  given  in  1922  by 
George  Robert  White.  Real  estate  valued  at  $5,023,000  and  cash 
amounting  to  $214,442.48  was  given  over  to  the  City,  the  net  income 
to  be  used  for  the  building  of  institutions  of  public  utility  and 
beauty.  One  of  the  major  uses  of  the  fund  to  date  has  been  to  create 
a  system  of  health  units.  Such  units  are  now  serving  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  the  North  End  and  the  West  End.  But  this  magnificent 
gift  was  not  the  only  major  charity  of  White.  He  gave  a  large 
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building  to  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy;  he  supported  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  in  his  will  gave  the  institution 
$100,000.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  he  remembered  with 
$200,000  and  the  Children’s  Hospital,  another  one  of  Boston’s  great 
chain  of  semi-public  hospitals,  received  an  outright  $100,000. 

One  final  example  of  funds  is  that  of  George  L.  Randidge.  Given 
in  1895,  consisting  of  $50,000,  its  interest  is  used  to  provide  summer 
vacations  for  the  underprivileged  children  of  the  slums  of  Boston. 

To  conclude  this  sketch  of  semi-private  public  welfare  institutions, 
a  few  other  examples  will  suffice.  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts! 
world-famous,  incomparable!  Managed  by  private  trustees,  this  great 
respository  of  the  world’s  best  artistic  interpretation  of  humanity  and 
the  cosmos  is  open  without  charge  to  everyone  who  cares  to  enter. 
It  is  supported  by  gifts.  As  of  today,  its  funds  total  more  than 
$7,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  less  than  half,  however,  is  unrestricted. 
Since  the  resultant  income  for  general  purposes  amounts  to  little  more 
than  $130,000,  annual  campaigns  for  maintenance  of  the  various  public 
services  are  necessary.  Among  recent  outstanding  contributions,  in 
addition  to  the  White  bequest,  above  mentioned,  those  of  Mrs.  Robert 
D.  Evans  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Bradbury  are  worthy  of  note. 

Other  institutions  and  funds  include  such  as  the  George  T.  Angell 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Animals;  the  Business  Men’s  Library,  given  by 
Louis  E.  Kirstein  as  a  part  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  the  Charles 
Tyler  million  dollar  surgical  research  laboratory;  the  Thorndike 
Memorial  Laboratory;  the  Josiah  H.  Benton  Public  Library  Fund;  the 
Prendergast  Preventorium,  for  tubercular  Children ;  the  Charles  River 
bridge  given  by  Larz  Anderson;  the  Lotta  Crabtree  Fund  for  soldiers 
and  actors;  the  Fred  H.  Seavey  memorial  at  the  Morgan  Memorial; 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Bradbury’s  gift  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  the 
James  J.  Storrow  gift  for  the  improvement  of  the  Charles  River  Basin; 
the  peace  foundation  of  Edwin  Ginn;  the  gifts  of  B.  F.  Keith — and  the 
list  could  be  extended  indefinitely — for  hosts  of  Bostonians,  in  common 
with  many  other  citizens  of  other  communities  have  devoted  their 
life  accumulations  to  the  public  service — merchants,  lawyers,  actresses, 
publishers,  shipbuilders,  doctors,  the  world  of  business,  industry  and  of 
professions  are  all  represented. 

However,  for  the  real  significance  of  the  Commonwealth’s  charity, 
a  clearer  appreciation  may  be  gained  through  a  skeleton  survey  of 
private  charities,  those  organized  and  supported  by  multitudes  of  small 
gifts,  at  least  in  large  part,  by  wage-earners  and  tradesmen  as  opposed 
to  the  more  fortunate  citizens  who  amassed  fortunes. 
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Again,  for  lack  of  space,  Boston’s  agencies  must  be  considered  as 
representative.  And,  for  the  same  lack  of  space,  only  a  few  of  Boston’s 
can  be  mentioned  for  there  are  no  less  than  350  odd  of  them  all  in 
active  service ! 

First  on  the  list  of  a  few  representative  agencies  must  be  the 
Family  Welfare  Society,  founded  as  the  Associated  Charities  in  1879. 
This  society  is  typical  of  the  group  of  agencies  serving  families  as  units 
rather  than  individuals.  Robert  Treat  Paine  was  the  first  leader  of 
the  Society  and  he  has  been  followed  by  such  outstanding  figures  as 
Phillips  Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Roger  Wolcott  and  Zilpha  D.  Smith. 

A  leader  in  the  development  of  modern  “scientific  welfare”  by 
which  work  is  not  confined  to  mere  alms-giving  but  enlarged  to 
thorough  social  service,  the  Society  also  initiated  the  economical 
Social  Service  Exchange  or,  as  it  is  also  known,  the  Central  Index. 
Described  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter,  this  index  records 
all  participants  in  charity  and  works  to  prevent  misrepresentation  and 
waste.  When,  in  1921,  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was 
formed,  the  Index  was  given  over  to  its  care.  The  Council  is  at 
once  a  federation  of  federated  charities  and  a  council  of  separate 
societies.  It  is  not  a  financial  unit;  it  is  supported  by  gifts  and  by 
assessments  upon  the  agencies  and  federations  which  it  serves.  Its 
work  consists  of  pooling  records  and  experiences  of  its  members  so 
that  by  mutual  cooperation  the  cause  of  social  welfare  may  be  better 
serviced. 

Along  with  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  are  some  dozen  of  similar 
family  agencies  which  minister  to  groups  and  families — some  generally, 
others  with  racial  and  religious  limitations.  Outstanding  amongst  this 
dozen  are  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Volunteers  of  America,  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  the  Scottish 
Clans  and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  Together  they  supply 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  entire  charitable  work  of  Boston. 

Children  have  always  been  of  special  concern.  Formerly,  children 
were  assembled  in  homes  and  orphanages  and  thus  cared  for  when  the 
need  arose.  A  few  homes  continue  to  exist,  as,  indeed  they  must,  but 
the  modern  idea  has  placed  the  emphasis  from  the  home  and  orphanage 
system  to  that  of  the  foster  home.  Children  are  placed  in  investigated 
and  supervised  homes  and  treated  as  individuals,  not  as  groups.  The 
Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society,  founded  in  1885,  played  an  important 
part  in  this  shift  of  emphasis.  Delinquent  children,  as  well  as  those 
mentally  and  physically  unfortunate,  must  still  be  cared  for  in  insti- 
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tutions,  but  enlightened  opinion  now  thinks  a  family  bringing  up 
superior  to  that  of  any  orphanage.  Probably  the  most  important  child 
private  agency  today  is  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Organized  in  1878,  it  is  the  national  model 
today.  It  has  made  parental  mistreatment  almost  unheard  of,  begging 
by  children  is  forbidden,  baby  farms  have  been  blotted  out  (such  stains 
cannot  be  erased)  and  all  child  labor  and  exploitation  where  it  is  not 
banned  is  regulated  and  hedged  with  penalties  to  the  degree  that  it 
is  unprofitable  and  therefore,  increasingly  uncommon. 

In  addition  to  this  big  society  with  the  long  name,  there  are,  of 
course  others.  In  fact,  child  care  in  the  Commonwealth  runs  back  to 
the  Bethessa  Society,  organized  in  1816.  As  recently  as  1916,  this 
society  established  the  Orchard  Home  Training  School  for  girls.  The 
Children’s  Mission  to  Children,  dating  from  1849,  has  specialized  in 
helping  children  who,  not  in  need  of  actual  hospitalization,  still  require 
special  care.  The  Boston  Children’s  Friend  Society  is  another  such 
group;  it  dates  back  to  1832  and  is  concerned  with  placing  children 
in  good  homes.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  its  Church  Home  Society, 
interested  in  children  as  well  as  in  older  girls.  The  department  of 
infant  care  and  child  welfare  of  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  is  yet 
another  important  factor,  as  is  the  Jewish  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
federated  Jewish  charities.  And,  as  the  final  example  of  this  group, 
there  is  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  which,  of  recent 
years,  has  specialized  in  medical  and  psychological  care  and  treatment 
of  children  referred  to  it  by  various  agencies. 

Medical  charity  is  another  broad  division  of  private  charities.  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  who  is  credited 
with  establishing  modern  medical  social  service,  is  but  one  of  many 
devoted  laborers  in  this  particular  vineyard.  His  idea  has  been  widely 
developed  and  most  hospitals  are  now  engaged  in  this  extension  of  their 
activities.  Among  institutions  leading  in  this  field  today  are :  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  the  two  Brigham  Hospitals,  the  Massachusetts 
Memorial  Hospitals,  the  Children’s  Hospital,  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  the  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital.  The  Boston  Float¬ 
ing  Hospital,  an  institution  that  no  longer  floats  since  its  hospital  ship 
was  burned  (without  fatality)  also  has  extended  itself  into  this  field. 
Other,  more  special  adaptations  of  medical  social  service  are  practiced 
by  agencies  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
the  South  End  House  and  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

In  a  special  field,  in  which  it  is  without  peer,  is  the  Boston  Legal 
Aid  Society,  founded  in  1900  to  give  free  legal  advice  to  folks  unable 
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to  pay  for  it.  Workers,  defrauded  of  their  wages,  wives  in  difficulty 
with  their  husbands,  widows  in  trouble — the  Society  extends  a  very  real 
helping  hand  in  keeping  justice  impartially  distributed  amongst  those 
unable  to  pay  the  costs. 

Settlement  work  is  still  another  field  well  developed  in  Boston. 
Mrs.  Quincy  Adams  Shaw,  began  the  service  with  her  chain  of  day 
nurseries  in  1878.  Of  these  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House  and  the 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  still  survive,  although  modified. 
To  list  the  others  is  enough:  Denison  House,  Lincoln  House,  Norfolk 
House  and  Ellis  Memorial,  the  Peabody  House — all  are  well  known 
and  have  served  their  ideals  faithfully. 

As  in  all  cities,  Boston,  and  other  Massachusetts  cities,  have  their 
flourishing  branches  of  national  bodies — the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts — the  list  is  complete  in  all  particulars, 
if  room  was  available  to  publish  it.  More  local  agencies  of  similar 
aims,  include  the  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  the 
Franklin  Square  House,  the  Boston  Student’s  Union,  the  Ford  Hall 
Forum,  the  Morgan  Memorial,  the  Animal  Rescue  League,  Women’s 
Municipal  League — the  list  could  go  on  for  pages. 

From  this  outline  of  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  system  may  be 
inferred.  Truly,  the  nickname  of  the  Commonwealth  as  “The  Para¬ 
dise  of  Charities”  is  well  founded. 

One  thing  has,  down  through  the  centuries,  distinguished  the  State’s 
charities — a  certain  lack  of  mutual  cooperation.  Each  agency  insisted 
on  standing  upon  its  own  feet.  The  Community  Chest,  although 
adopted  here  and  there  in  the  State,  was  stoutly  resisted  by  Boston 
until  the  depression  arrived.  Then,  the  dual  need  for  funds  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  resulted  in  a  real  cooperative  effort.  Most 
of  the  leading  agencies  decided  to  unite  in  an  annual  campaign  for 
maintenance  funds.  The  effort  has,  up  to  1936,  been  markedly  success¬ 
ful  and  it  is  believed  that  the  annual  campaign  will  continue.  Perhaps 
this  break  in  the  front  of  individualism  will  open  the  formation  of  a 
more  closely  welded  and  more  efficient  era  of  private  social  service 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  at  present  a  magnificent  development — but 
it  has  both  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  need.  Cooperation  seems 
to  be  the  answer. 
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While,  as  in  all  sciences  and  arts,  progress  eternally  transcends 
political  boundaries,  and  development  is  always  a  matter  of  many  men 
in  many  nations,  Massachusetts  does  have  a  very  proud  medical  and 
public  health  record.  The  doctors,  the  surgeons,  the  nurses  and  the 
dentists  of  this  Commonwealth  have,  from  the  very  beginning  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves,  as  a  body,  by  a  progressive  attitude — they  have 
always  been  ready  and  willing  to  accept  whatever  of  the  new  appeared 
promising.  More  than  this,  the  State’s  scientists  have  in  many 
instances  pushed  forward  the  frontiers  of  medical  knowledge.  Not 
only  have  our  citizens  perfected  many  technical  details  of  medical  and 
surgical  and  laboratory  processes  and  systems,  not  only  have  new  and 
efficacious  remedies  and  treatments  been  originated,  tested  and  then 
publicized,  but  it  was  in  Massachusetts  that  three  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  medical  discoveries  were  either  originated  or  made  practical.  These 
three  are:  the  cause  and  treatment  and  prevention  of  puerperal  fever, 
formerly  the  dreadful  specter  of  child-bearing;  the  discovery  of 
appendicitis  and  the  surgical  technique  of  its  treatment;  and  the  glory 
of  modern  surgery,  anesthesia. 

And  even  more,  Massachusetts  has  led  this  nation,  at  least,  in 
medical  education,  in  medical  organization  of  ethical  standards  and 
registration  and  in  social  medicine — the  replacement  of  the  often 
corrupt  and  incompetent  coroner  system  with  the  able  medical  examiner 
establishment,  the  creation  of  the  first  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  in  America,  and  the  founding  of  the  first  Board  of  Health. 

Further,  because  of  all  this,  and  because  of  the  Commonwealth  s 
position  as  one  of  the  leading  colonies  of  the  original  thirteen,  the 
medical  influence  of  Massachusetts  throughout  America  has  been  and  is, 
outstanding.  Doctors,  dentists  and  nurses,  educated  in  this  State,  are 
serving  in  nation-wide  fields  today. 
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The  First  Century 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  first  doctor  in  New 
England,  although  very  little  is  known  of  the  man.  He  was  Samuel 
Fuller.  He  came  to  Plymouth  on  the  Mayflozver,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death  in  1633.  Bradford’s  History  of  the  Plymouth  Planta¬ 
tion  eulogizes  the  good  doctor,  bearing  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
sacrifices  that  the  worthy  man  must  have  made  during  those  first 
few  difficult  years. 

Oddly  enough,  three  women  are  also  recorded  among  the  first 
medical  servants  of  the  colony.  In  Boston,  the  celebrated  Ann 
Hutchinson  was,  upon  her  arrival  in  1636,  of  great  value  to  the 
mothers  of  the  colony  for  the  woman,  when  not  busy  in  theological 
controversies,  was  an  accomplished  midwife.  In  Plymouth,  Dr.  Fuller’s 
wife  and  widow,  was  the  midwife  and  in  Northfleld,  Patience  Miller, 
herself  the  mother  of  eight  children,  was  the  only  known  midwife 
in  that  section  of  the  Colony  as  late  as  1685. 

Of  course,  a  doctor  or  a  midwife  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  a  vastly  different  sort  of  person  from  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  practice  today,  insofar  as  education  went.  The  common 
method  of  an  aspirant  to  a  doctor’s  practice  was  simply  that  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  an  apprenticeship  of  about  three  years  in  the  home  of  an 
established  doctor.  But  this  inadequate  educational  system  was  some¬ 
what  relieved  by  the  fact  that  all  men  had  a  smattering  of  fundamental 
medical  knowledge  and  the  women  folk  were,  by  the  very  force  of 
necessity,  skilled  nurses  to  begin  with  and  often  able  midwives,  surgeons 
and  proud  of  their  skill  in  brewing  medicinal  decoctions  from  the  herbs 
of  the  fields  and  woods.  However,  it  was  a  very  serious  business, 
that  of  being  ill  in  the  Colony ;  often  the  treatment  received,  kindly 
meant  as  it  was,  was  worse  than  the  sickness. 

But  the  Colony  was  not  without  doctors  of  as  great  skill  and 
learning  as  existed  for  the  time.  The  second  president  of  Harvard 
College,  Charles  Chauncy,  was  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  Cambridge 
University  in  England,  and  the  third  president  of  the  College,  Leonard 
Hoar,  was  similarly  educated.  Both  these  presidents  taught  medicine  in 
addition  to  their  administrative  duties.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  were,  as  educated  men  of  high  calibre,  also 
doctors  of  reasonable  ability.  One  of  them,  Thomas  Thatcher,  minister 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  not  only  served  his  town  as  a 
doctor  as  well  as  a  clergyman,  but  sought  to  extend  his  services  to  a 
wider  field  by  writing  a  little  book  entitled,  A  Brief  Rule  to  Guide 
the  Common  People  of  A ezv  England  How  to  Order  Themselves  and 
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Theirs  in  the  Small  Pocks  or  M easels.  This  book  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  medical  book  published  in  North  America,  excluding  Spanish 
books  in  Mexico. 

Another  minister-doctor  was  Giles  Firmin  of  Ipswich.  Rev.  Mr. 
Firmin  was  a  very  able  man  for,  in  addition  to  all  his  duties  in  Ipswich, 
he  founded  what  was  in  effect  the  first  private  medical  school  in  the 
Colony,  if  not  in  the  colonies  and  obtained  authority  from  the  General 
Court  to  teach  anatomy.  This  last  was  a  remarkable  privilege  for  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  age  made  it  almost  impossible,  not  only  in 

America,  but  in  Europe  as  well,  for  doctors  to  learn  their  business 

in  the  laboratory  by  dissecting  the  human  body.  The  idea  was  sheer 
sacrilege!  However,  the  busy  doctor-clergyman-teacher  of  Ipswich,  in 
1647  actually  persuaded  the  General  Court  to  give  medical  students 
a  corpse  now  and  then  “for  to  learn  their  profession  upon.”  The 
act,  which  reads  in  part  “.  .  .  such  as  study  physick,  or  chirurgery 

may  have  the  liberty  to  read  anatomy  and  to  anatomize  once  in  four 

years  some  malefactor  in  case  there  be  such  as  the  court  allows 
.  .  .”  How  very  advanced  this  Act  was  is  evidenced  by  the  realiza¬ 

tion  that  no  other  authority  to  “anatomize”  was  given  in  Massachusetts 
until  1830, — 183  years  after. 

This  same  year,  1647,  is  even  more  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  public  health  in  that,  because  of  a  scare  of  Yellow  Jack, 
yellow  fever,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  General  Court  passed  a  quarantine 
act  to  protect  the  Colony  from  infection  by  ships  trading  with  the 
Indies.  This  act  was  the  first  quarantine  law  in  America. 

And  then,  two  years  later,  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  which 
strangely  enough,  has  never  been  appreciated  for  its  significance.  In 
that  the  regulation  of  those  who  practice  medicine  is  the  foundation 
of  modern  medical  practice,  the  system  which  not  only  protects  the 
public  against  quacks,  but  also  forces  the  profession  to  lift  itself  by 
its  own  bootstraps  by  continually  advancing  its  standards,  this  1649 
Act  of  the  Legislature  established  the  foundation  of  modern  medicine. 
The  law  is  very  simple;  it  limits  the  practice  of  medicine  to  those 
persons  who  are  judged  fit  “by  some  of  the  wisest  and  gravest,  or 
most  skilful  in  the  same  art.”  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  the  law  eliminated 
incompetent  doctors  and  made  the  medical  profession  responsible  for 
those  who  do  practice.  Of  course,  in  a  sense,  this  precedent  does 
create  a  situation  in  which  the  profession  can  strangle  any  unorthodox 
individual,  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  doctors  themselves  that  they 
have  now,  for  two  centuries,  uniformly  not  only  kept  the  entrance  gate 
high  but  kept  the  profession  as  a  whole  free  from  reasonable  reproach. 
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The  Eighteenth  Century 

Upon  the  sound  foundations  thus  established  in  1649,  the  eighteenth 
century  continued  to  develop  medical  service  consistently.  Over  in 
Europe,  the  century  saw  the  ripening  of  long  continued  medical  prog¬ 
ress  and,  as  Massachusetts  young  men  habitually  went  abroad  for 
their  medical  education,  they  brought  home  with  them,  in  successive 
waves,  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  European  physicians — 
knowledge  and  practices  which  were  eagerly  appreciated  and  adopted 
here.  Thus  all  that  was  new  and  best  in  Europe  was  quickly  trans¬ 
planted  to  Massachusetts  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  people  as  well 
as  to  the  profession. 

Several  men  and  accomplishments  within  the  State  stand  out 
particularly  during  this  century. 

Probably  the  chief  event  of  importance  during  the  time  was  the 
introduction  of  preventive  vaccination  for  smallpox.  Three  names  are 
connected  with  this  blessing.  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  finest  medical  educations  the 
world  then  provided  (he  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  as  well  as  in 
London  and  Leyden),  first  suggested  vaccination  with  cow  pox  for 
smallpox  in  1801.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather,  had  at  the  same  time  introduced  inoculation  as  a 
preventive  of  smallpox.  The  latter  two  gentlemen  were  widely  recog¬ 
nized  for  their  services,  but  Waterhouse,  being  personally  unpopular, 
because  of  his  blunt  manner  of  speech  and  his  disregard  for  the  tender 
feelings  of  his  professional  brethren,  not  so  fortunate  in  training  as 
he  was,  was  not  appreciated  for  many  years,  although  he  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1782. 

Another  great  doctor,  also  unpopular  because  of  his  personality, 
was  William  Douglas,  a  dour  Scotchman  who  set  up  practice  in 
Boston  after  graduation  in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Douglas,  who  was  a 
meteorologist  of  parts  as  well  as  a  physician,  wrote  the  first  modern 
treatise  on  scarlet  fever  but  his  chief  claim  to  fame  rests  upon  two 
social  activities.  In  1735,  he  led  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
medical  society  in  the  country,  the  Boston  Medical  Society.  At  about 
the  same  time,  he  suggested  to  the  General  Court  that  it  pass  an 
Act  establishing  a  board  of  doctors  and  surgeons  to  examine  all 
would-be  practitioners  to  make  sure  that  their  training  and  abilities 
entitled  them  to  be  turned  loose  upon  the  public.  This  was  a  radical 
step  indeed  and  a  necessary  one  as  well  but  Dr.  Douglas  was  so 
unfortunate  in  his  manner  of  presentation  to  the  Court,  and  in  the 
degree  of  support  received  from  his  professional  brethren,  that  the 
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General  Court  dismissed  the  idea  and  it  was  not  until  1781  that  the 
Legislature  did  give  precisely  those  powers  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  founded  that  very  year  by  Dr.  Cotton  Tufts  of  Weymouth. 

This  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  incorporated  by  thirty  one 
physicians  from  the  several  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  Limited 
to  70  such  members,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Society  was  to 
“safeguard  the  inhabitants  of  the  State”  from  uneducated  practitioners. 
The  Society’s  limitation  of  70  was  removed  in  1803  and  it  now 
has  nearly  5,000  members. 

In  the  charter  of  the  Society  was  the  privilege  and  duty  of  licensing- 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Nine  years  later,  another  Act  of  the  General 
Court  added  to  the  duties  of  the  Society  the  job  of  providing  .  .  . 

medical  instruction  or  education  as  they  shall  judge  requisite  for  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  practice  of  physic  or  surgery  .  .  This  made  it 

obligatory  upon  the  Society  to  establish  a  relationship  with  Harvard 
University’s  Medical  School  and,  later,  with  other  medical  schools  right 
down  to  the  final  passage  by  the  Legislature  in  1894  of  the  present 
medical  registration  law.  Thus,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  has 
in  effect,  if  not  in  principle  been  an  official  part  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
system  of  public  control  of  medicine — and  that  the  Society  was  an 
efficient  arm  of  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  1894 
registration  act  was  not  found  necessary  in  Massachusetts  until  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union  had  put  some  such  law  into 
effect. 

Unlike  in  most  of  the  activities  of  the  State,  the  Revolution  did 
not  halt  the  progress  of  medicine.  In  fact,  it  accelerated  it,  for  the 
needs  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  brought  doctors  and  surgeons  right 
into  the  commissioned  ranks  with  the  result  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  America,  wounded  men  were  given  intelligent  and  efficient  care. 

The  war  time  activities  of  doctors  created  a  public  and  political 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  medical  services.  Time  and  time  again, 
the  records  of  the  war  time  General  Court  contain  entries  appropriating 
so  many  pounds  and  shillings  and  pence  to  doctors  for  services 
and  to  merchants  for  medical  supplies.  Thus,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  profession  would,  in  a  measure,  be  socialized  and,  in  fact,  such 
was  soon  the  case  for,  in  1797,  the  General  Court  passed  the  first  State 
health  law.  It  established  local  boards  of  health  in  each  town  and 
city  for  the  purpose  of  legally  establishing  and  enforcing  quarantines 
in  time  of  need.  Newburyport  founded  the  first  Board  of  Health 
in  1797-98  and  Boston  established  hers  in  1799 — with  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Paul  Revere  as  the  Boston  Board’s  first  chairman. 
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Modern  Times 
Education 

Before  the  founding  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1782,  there 
were  but  two  ways  in  which  a  man  could  acquire  a  medical  education. 
He  could  either  spend  a  term  of  years,  customarily  three,  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  practitioner,  or,  if  his  family  finances  allowed,  he  could 
go  to  Europe  and  study  there.  London  was  probably  the  most  popular 
medical  center,  although  the  excellence  of  Edinburgh  was  recognized 
and  some  men  chose  Leyden.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  was  evident  a  determination  to  abolish  the  apprentice  system  and 
to  require  formal  medical  education.  To  make  this  education  possible 
for  men  who  did  not  desire,  or  could  not  go  abroad,  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  was  founded. 

From  the  very  first  its  standards  were  high  “according  to  their 
lights,”  although  until  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  its  student  body 
was  small  and  is  still  not  comparatively  large.  In  1820,  for  example, 
only  a  dozen  doctors  were  graduated  and  the  number  was  but  around 
60  up  to  fifty  years  ago.  Today,  the  number  of  graduates  annually 
runs  between  125  and  150. 

Forty  one  years  after  the  Harvard  Medical  School  was  founded, 
in  1823,  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  (or  Institution)  was  established 
in  Pittsfield  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Henry  Halsey  Childs.  For 
some  time  connected  with  Williams  College,  until  1837,  it  flourished 
until  1867  when  it  closed  its  doors,  a  year  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
Childs.  At  one  time,  it  was  a  larger  school  than  Harvard’s  and  it 
supplied  the  western  part  of  the  State  with  many  doctors  of  ability  and 
excellent  training. 

Another  early  medical  school  was  Worcester  Medical  College  which 
was  open  from  1848  to  1859.  It  was  not  an  important  school.  In  1914, 
the  charter  of  the  Worcester  Medical  College  was  obtained  by  the 
Middlesex  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Cambridge  and  Somer¬ 
ville,  which  has  united  to  a  degree  with  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Osteopathy.  The  situation  is  not  at  present  regarded  happily  by  some 
osteopaths  who  are  endeavoring  to  found  an  independent  college. 
Middlesex  College,  itself,  is  at  present  being  reorganized  and  plans 
indicate  that  it  will  enlarge  its  facilities. 

In  1848,  a  women’s  medical  school  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College.  This  was  a  homeo¬ 
pathic  institution.  In  1872  it  was  adopted  by  Boston  University  and 
made  over  into  a  very  high  grade,  co-educational  medical  school.  For 
a  number  of  years  a  homeopathic  school,  the  Boston  University  medical 
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school  is  now  “non-sectarian”  and,  enlarged  and  expanded,  is 
one  of  the  ranking  medical  schools  of  the  State.  Tufts  College  also 
established  a  medical  school  in  Boston  in  1893  and  it  too  has  grown 
and  developed  to  a  high  ranking  position. 

Harvard,  Boston  University  and  Tufts  College  have  the  three 
medical  schools  generally  regarded  as  the  big  three.  Middlesex  and 
the  Boston  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  organized  in  1880, 
are  not  generally  regarded  as  important.  The  big  three  have  constantly 
raised  their  standards  each  year  until  now  a  doctor  must  not  merely 
have  general  college  training  before  entering  the  medical  school,  but 
must  follow  his  four  years  in  medical  school  with  a  year  and  a  half 
training  as  an  interne  in  a  hospital  of  recognized  standing.  And  then, 
before  being  licensed  to  practice,  the  doctors  in  this  State  must  pass 
a  stiff  examination  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Registration  in 
Medicine — the  board  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  as  guardians  of  the  public  and  the  profession. 

Thus,  today,  Massachusetts  supplies  herself,  and  many  other  states, 
with  “Grade  A”  physicians  and  surgeons.  There  are  at  present  about 
7,000  practitioners  in  the  State.  They,  while  generally  concentrated  in 
the  urban  areas,  are  nevertheless  very  well  distributed  so  that,  thanks 
also  to  the  State’s  network  of  highways,  no  part  of  the  State  is  with¬ 
out  adequate  medical  protection.  In  other  States,  there  are  areas 
without  doctors ;  Massachusetts  does  not  labor  under  that  disability. 

Hospitals 

While  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  today  one  of  the 
leading  hospitals  of  the  world,  it  was  not  the  first  hospital  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  Colonial  times,  the  public  welfare  laws  at  several  times 
caused  the  maintenance  of  institutions  and  pest  houses  which  were,  in 
substance,  hospitals,  if  the  term  is  used  liberally.  The  first  real 
hospital,  however,  of  which  there  is  definite  knowledge,  was  that 
connected  with  the  Boston  Poor  House  which  was  of  some  size,  for 
the  age.  In  1784,  for  example,  when  it  was  used  for  clinical  work 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  it  had 
a  total  of  fifty  patients. 

The  next  hospital  to  be  founded  was  the  Boston  Dispensary,  which, 
first  operated  in  1796  was  regularly  incorporated  by  the  General  Court 
in  1801.  Two  years  later,  the  United  States  established  the  Marine 
Hospital  in  Charlestown  (Chelsea)  and,  at  about  the  same  time,  the 
“New”  State  Prison  at  Charlestown  was  also  provided  with  a 
hospital. 
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And  then,  in  1811,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  came  into 
existence.  Located  way  down  Beacon  Hill  on  the  then  banks  of  the 
Charles  River  in  the  West  End  of  Boston,  so  that  patients  could 
be  brought  right  to  its  very  doors  by  water  rather  than  have  to  suffer 
by  jolting  in  wheeled  vehicles  over  the  rutty  roads,  the  institution  has 
grown  to  great  size  and  its  plant,  walled  in  at  present  though  it  is  by 
one  of  Boston’s  most  closely  packed  districts,  contains  buildings  enough 
and  has  inmates  enough  to  comprise  a  fair  sized  town. 


NORTHAMPTON  STATE  HOSPITAL 

The  success  of  the  M.  G.  H.,  as  it  is  known  the  world  over, 
resulted  in  similar  hospitals  being  founded  in  other  States  and 
encouraged  the  founding  of  other  hospitals,  either  for  specialized  treat¬ 
ments  or  to  serve  other  areas,  in  Massachusetts  itself.  Among  the  first 
of  these  were:  1827,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary; 
1832,  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital;  1839,  Lowell  Corporation  Hospital; 
1855,  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Boston,  now  called  the 
Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital;  1862,  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  Boston;  1863,  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston; 
1864,  Boston  City  Hospital;  1867,  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Lowell;  and, 
1869,  the  Springfield  Hospital. 

Since  1870,  hospitals  have  multiplied  until  today  there  is  hardly 
a  city  or  town  of  any  size  without  one.  Winthrop’s  Community 
Hospital  is  an  example.  Although  but  half  an  hour  from  the  score 
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of  hospitals  in  Boston,  the  16,000  citizens  in  1925  determined  to  have 
a  hospital  of  their  own.  A  campaign  was  organized  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Eugene  P.  Whittier,  a  real  estate  broker,  a  group  of 
laymen,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  town’s  doctors,  raised  $250,000 
and  built  a  75-bed  thoroughly  modern  hospital  which  serves  Winthrop 
and  surrounding  communities  at  cost.  This  feat  of  Winthrop’s  has 
been  duplicated  by  many  other  towns  and  cities  until,  today,  there  are 
more  than  310  registered  hospitals  operating  within  the  State,  offering 
at  least  50,000  beds  to  the  unfortunate. 

Nursing 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  hospitalization,  the  training 
of  nurses  has  progressed.  The  Commonwealth’s  Florence  Nightingale 
was  Dr.  Susan  Dimock.  After  vainly  seeking  permission  to  obtain  a 
medical  education  in  America,  she  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Zurich  in  1871.  Returning  to  Boston,  in  1872,  she  founded  the  first 
training  school  for  nurses  at  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children.  Only  three  years  later,  Dr.  Dimock  was  drowned  at 
sea  but  the  idea  she  had  started  spread  rapidly  and  the  trained  nurse 
soon  came  to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  surgeon  and  physician  not 
only  in  popular  devotion  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession.  Soon 
after  the  plunge  was  taken,  both  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  the  Boston  City  Hospital  founded  their  training  schools  and  soon 
every  hospital  had  its  school.  At  first,  the  schools  were  regarded  as 
a  means  of  supplying  the  hospital  staff  with  inexpensive  labor  and 
this  attitude  persisted  for  many  years.  The  girls  were  forced  to 
spend  much  more  time  in  drudgery  and  menial  tasks  than  in  learning 
the  rudiments  of  nursing.  But  eventually  the  attitude  changed  until 
today,  under  State  and  professional  regulation,  girls  are  trained  as  care¬ 
fully  within  their  limited  sphere  as  doctors  themselves  are  in  their 
larger  field. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  at  the  present  time,  the  State  has 
more  trained  nurses  than  it  needs.  Despite  the  fact  that  nursing 
schools  are  supervised  and  that  girls  have  to  pass  a  State  Board  of 
Nursing  examination  before  being  entitled  to  practice,  there  are  about 
125  hospitals  with  nursing  schools  in  operation  in  Massachusetts  today 
who  have  some  5,000  girls  under  training.  In  addition,  there  are  now 
some  16,000  registered  nurses  licensed  to  practice.  Consequently,  the 
registered  nurses  are  in  a  condition  of  chronic  unemployment.  The 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  establishment  of  nurses  who 
are  known  as  attendant  nurses.  These  girls,  who  are  regularly  trained 
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by  schools  of  less  exacting  standards  in  regard  to  training  periods  and 
education,  are  intended  to  serve  in  cases  of  chronic  illness  and  of 
sickness  of  less  serious  nature  than  the  registered  nurse  is  required 
to  serve.  Since  the  attendant  nurse  receives  a  smaller  wage  than  the 
registered  nurse  and  will  also  act  in  menial  capacity,  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  in  demand  to  the  financial  loss  of  the  graduate 
registered  nurse.  However,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  trained 
nurse,  particularly  as  the  right  hand  of  the  surgeon  and  as  the  public 
health  and  district  nurse. 


Social  Medicine 

Under  the  old  English  system,  sudden  deaths  are  locally  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  interests  of  justice  by  an  officer  known  as  the  coroner. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  official  to  hold  an  inquest  into  all  sudden  or 
unexplained  deaths,  death  for  which  no  doctor  is  willing  or  able  to 
sign  the  proper  death  certificate,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  suspicion  of  crime.  This  coroner  system 
was  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  still  flourishes  in  most  of 
America  but  in  Massachusetts,  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  the  office  of 
coroner  was  so  subjected  to  political  expediency  and  was  so  inefficiently 
conducted  that  the  General  Court  determined  to  alter  the  system. 
In  1877,  the  Legislature  accordingly  abolished  the  coroner  and,  in  his 
place,  established  the  medical  examiner.  Each  county  was  ordered  to 
appoint  one  or  two  medical  examiners,  each  with  specific  territories  in 
case  there  was  two.  These  officers  of  justice  were  required  to  be 
medically  educated,  skilled  pathologists  and  familiar  with  medical  juris¬ 
prudence.  Appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  customary  consent  of 
the  Council,  these  examiners  were  given  terms  of  seven  years'  and 
afforded  all  the  cooperation  of  public  departmental  facilities.  Being 
not  merely  a  doctor  and  a  pathologist  to  boot,  but  also  legally  trained, 
the  medical  examiner  very  soon  proved  his  fitness  for  the  task  of 
determining  whether  sudden  deaths  were  due  to  foul  play  or  to  accident 
or  natural  causes  and  thus  the  medical  examiner  has  become  the  scout 
of  the  police.  LTpon  his  report  depends  all  subsequent  police  and 
judicial  activity.  The  medical  examiner  determines  the  cause  of  death; 
it  is  the  job  of  the  police  department  to  find  the  who  and  the  how 
and  the  courts  to  weigh  the  evidence  accumulated. 

The  medical  examiner  law  was  largely  written  upon  the  statute 
books  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Draper  of  Boston,  sometime  professor  of 
legal  medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He  was  appointed  the 
first  medical  examiner  for  the  southern  district  of  Suffolk.  In  his 
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term  of  office  of  some  thirty  years,  he  investigated  more  than  eight 
thousand  deaths  and  performed  some  3500  autopsies.  In  court,  as  a 
leading  pathological  expert,  as  well  as  medical  examiner,  he  won  an 
enviable  reputation  for  clearness  and  disinterestedness  which  caused 
the  whole  establishment  of  the  medical  examiner  to  rise  to  a  very 
high  plane.  One  other  Suffolk  medical  examiner,  Dr.  George  Burgess 
Magrath,  recently  retired,  also  distinguished  his  office.  The  eccentric 
old  gentleman,  with  his  crest  of  flowing  white  hair,  responded  to  the 
police  alarm  of  sudden  death  as  eagerly  as  any  fire  horse  to  a  fire  bell 
and  newspaper  reporters  of  two  generations  in  Boston  held  for  him  an 
affection  and  respect  that  is  the  fortune  of  very  few  public  officials. 
The  Doc  was  given  one  of  the  first  automobiles  in  Boston  and  for 
years  he  raced  about  the  city  with  all  the  privileges  of  police  and  fire 
departments  combined  and  the  sight  of  his  odd  car  blaring  through 
traffic  was  enough  to  send  all  reporters  in  town  hurrying  after. 

State  Health  Department 

As  early  as  1797  social  medicine  began  with  the  act  of  the  General 
Court  causing  the  appointment  of  town  and  city  boards  of  health. 
Beyond  this  initial  step,  no  progress  was  made  until  1847  when  the 
Legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  health  conditions  in 
the  Commonwealth.  A  committee  of  three,  headed  by  Lemuel  Shattuck, 
conducted  the  survey  and  presented  a  voluminous  report  in  1850  in 
which  they  advised  the  creation  of  a  state  board  of  health.  Civil  War 
clouds  sidetracked  the  proposal  until  it  was  revived  again  late  in  1866 
by  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch.  The  doctor,  who  in  1862  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  Topographical  Distribution  and  Local  Origin  of  Con¬ 
sumption  in  Massachusetts  was  convinced  that  a  State  Board  of  Health 
was  necessary  and  he  kept  up  a  continual  agitation  until,  finally,  in 
1869,  the  General  Court  established  the  first  State  Board  of  Health. 
Dr.  Bowditch  was  appointed  chairman  with  six  associates  and  the  work 
of  establishing  the  health  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  was  at  once 
undertaken. 

However,  in  1879,  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  combined  with 
the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity.  In  protest  against  this 
allegedly  political  maneuver,  Dr.  Bowditch  resigned.  In  1886,  the 
State  Board  of  Health  was  again  made  a  separate  body  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  its  separate  identity  until  1914,  when  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  took  its  place.  The  services  of  the  Department  to  the 
present  Commonwealth  is  of  the  utmost  value.  One  of  its  most 
outstanding  successes  has  been  the  purification  of  milk  sold  within  the 
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State.  Another  has  been  the  protection  of  the  water  supply.  Today, 
in  addition  to  its  administration  of  the  several  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
it  is  concerned  with  communicable  diseases,  sanitary  engineering,  water 
and  sewage,  food  and  drugs  and  other  biologic  and  hygienic  activities. 

In  the  tuberculosis  hospitals,  the  State  is  particularly  a  leader  in  the 
United  States.  Early  in  the  ’8o’s,  the  discovery  of  the  tubercule 
bacillus  by  Koch  greatly  stimulated  the  tuberculosis  investigation  which 
the  medical  profession  of  this  State  wras  promoting.  Dr.  Vincent 
Bowditch,  one  of  the  leaders  in  preventive  work,  was  encouraged  by 
the  developments  from  subsequent  wrork  based  upon  Koch’s  discovery 
and,  aided  by  a  group  of  philanthropists,  in  1891  opened  the  Sharon 
Sanatorium.  Starting  with  but  eight  patients,  the  plant  developed  until 
as  at  present,  about  fifty  patients  could  be  taken  care  of  efficiently. 
With  Sharon  as  an  example  of  preventive  work,  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester 
of  Waltham  and  Dr.  William  J.  Gallivan  of  Boston,  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  General  Court  to  establish  a  State  Sanatorium  for 
tuberculosis,  not  as  a  “Home”  for  incurable  cases  as  wras  at  first  the 
plan,  but  as  a  hospital  in  which  patients  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
might  be  cured.  This  state  sanatorium,  the  first  in  America,  was 
opened  in  Rutland  in  1898  and  has  at  present  about  370  beds.  Since 
that  year,  four  other  State  sanatoria  have  been  established,  including 
the  latest  one  at  Tewksbury. 

Closely  allied  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health  is  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mental  Diseases.  Under  the  State  Board  and  the  Department, 
the  care  of  the  State’s  insane  and  feeble-minded  has  reached  a  very 
high  plane  of  development,  so  much  so  that,  contrary  to  the  fact  in  many 
other  States,  the  insanity  curve  in  Massachusetts  is  now  dropping 
down.  The  mental  unfortunates  of  the  Commonwealth  are  today 
cared  for  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  as  well  as  sympathetic  manner,  far 
different  from  what  was  the  condition  a  century  or  two  ago  when 
mentally  ill  folks  were  treated  as  dangerous  wdld  beasts. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  mental  institutions  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  in  the  Back  Bay  of  Boston, 
founded  in  1912.  There,  not  only  are  persons  of  suspected  unbalance 
sent  for  observation  and  preliminary  treatment,  but  all  persons  under 
arrest  for  major  violations  of  the  criminal  code  are  examined,  if  so 
directed  by  the  court,  to  determine  their  sanity  before  the  tremendous 
expense  of  a  trial  is  undertaken  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Of  the  State’s  mental  hospitals,  probably  the  most  prominent  is 
that  in  the  Waverly  district  of  Belmont  where  at  present  some  1600 
patients  are  cared  for.  This  institution  is  a  monument  to  Dr.  Walter 
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Elmore  Fernald.  about  whose  head  clusters  all  the  honor  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  enlightened  care  of  the  mental  diseases. 

In  1848,  the  General  Court  appropriated  funds  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  of  feeble-minded  children  in  South  Boston  at  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  man  also  distinguished  for  the 
care  of  the  blind.  For  two  generations,  this  school  did  not  develop 
but,  in  1887,  Dr.  Fernald  became  superintendent  and  at  once  the  school 
began  its  great  expansion.  Dr.  Fernald  began  the  construction  of  the 
new  buildings  at  Waverly,  including  the  out-patient  department  and 
the  model  farm  which  supplies  the  inmates  with  milk  and  vegetables 
and  he  then  turned  to  the  medical  side  of  his  job.  W  ith  painstaking 
care,  the  able  administrator  developed  into  the  great  psychiatrist,  estab¬ 
lishing  systems  of  diagnosis  and  initiating  the  teaching  of  handicrafts 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  deficient.  He  was  a  mine  of  learning, 
a  dynamo  of  energy  and  fountain  of  inspiration  and  when,  in  1896 
a  sudden  attack  of  pneumonia  killed  him,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  mental  disease  treatment  in  the  world. 

Of  social  service  in  connection  with  medicine,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Richard  Clarke  Cabot  is  of  great  prominence  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Attached  to  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  1905,  Dr.  Cabot  became  concerned  over  the  fact  that, 
while  the  hospital  was  able  to  advise  patients  to  cure  themsehes  by 
obtaining  vacations,  trips  to  sea  and  the  like,  and  to  provide  themselves 
with  crutches,  artificial  legs  and  arms  and  so  on,  the  medical  advice 
was  of  no  value  since,  because  of  poverty,  the  patients  were  unable 
to  do  as  the  doctor  ordered.  To  meet  this  palpable  need,  Dr.  Cabot 
organized  a  department  of  social  service  workers,  largely  voluntary, 
to  help  patients  obtain  the  treatments  and  supplies  they  needed.  For  a 
time,  Dr.  Cabot  financed  a  portion  of  the  expense  personally.  The 
social  service  plan  so  plainly  met  the  need  that  it  was  soon  very 
firmly  established  and  widely  copied  so  that,  at  present,  most  of  the 
larger  hospitals  of  the  country  have  their  social  service  bureaus  or 
departments  as  a  regular  section  of  the  institutions  organization. 

Another  Massachusetts  doctor,  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Codman  of  Boston, 
was  active  in  social  medicine  also;  he  conducted  a  crusade  to  laise  the 
standards  of  hospitals,  beginning  his  work  in  1914-  Previously,  every 
hospital  did  just  about  what  it  pleased;  there  was  no  general  system 
of  charges  or  of  services;  hospitals  were  not  conducted  either  efficiently 
as  regards  patients  or  in  respect  to  management.  In  particular.  Dr. 
Codman  urged  that  hospitals  follow  up  patients  after  they  had  been 
discharged  so  as  to  learn  what  was  the  result  of  treatment  received 
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within  the  hospitals;  in  other  words,  to  make  a  complete  case  history 
so  that  each  case  would  be  a  means  of  guiding  the  hospital  in  the  care 
of  similar  cases  in  the  future.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons 
took  up  this  matter  of  registration  of  the  subsequent  histories  of 
patients  and  the  American  Medical  Association  also  became  interested  in 
standardizing  hospitals.  Thus,  today,  thanks  to  Codman,  the  hospitals 
of  America  are  standardized.  Minimum  requirements  have  been  set 
up  and  the  Medical  Association  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  register 
all  hospitals,  keeping  them  in  the  narrow  path  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
service  and  efficiency. 

One  final  instance  of  social  medicine,  among  many  others,  is  that 
of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children  in  the  Fenway,  Boston. 
It  is  probably  the  first  dental  charitable  institution  for  children  in  the 
world.  It  was  founded  with  a  two  million  dollar  endowment  in  1910 
by  two  Forsyth  brothers.  In  the  main  operating  room  of  the 
handsome  marble  building,  64  chairs  are  presided  over  by  as  many 
dentists  who  care  for  the  teeth  of  the  school  children  of  Greater 
Boston.  The  children  come  in  carefully  arranged  groups  through  series 
of  appointments  made  by  means  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  schools. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Infirmary,  a  training  school  for  young  women 
is  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Tufts  College  Dental  School.  These 
young  women  are  known  as  dental  hygienists,  being  to  the  dentist  what 
the  graduate  nurse  is  to  the  surgeon. 

The  Forsyth  Infirmary  is  but  one  of  the  several  State  concerns 
with  the  health  of  children.  The  Harvard  Medical  School,  with  Pro¬ 
fessors  Thomas  M.  Rotch  and  John  F.  Morse,  has  led  in  the  study  of 
children’s  diseases  and,  in  particular,  the  feeding  of  infants  with 
modified  cowT’s  milk. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  in  1890  began  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children  through  the  city  Health  Department,  being  one  of 
the  first  Cities  in  the  world  to  do  so,  and  the  General  Court  made  the 
inspection  compulsory  in  all  municipalities  in  1906.  The  Boston  Board 
of  Health  now  has  a  division  of  Child  Hygiene,  established  in  1911, 
and  several  health  centers  have  been  founded  at  points  about  the  city 
which  serve  as  centers  for  medical  and  hygienic  education.  Several 
million  dollars  have  already  been  invested  in  these  health  units. 

Special  Highlights 

One  of  the  first  medical  highlights  of  Massachusetts  was  the  work 
with  puerperal  or  child-bed  fever.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
standing  in  literature  often  overshadows  his  greater  professional  posi- 
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tion  as  an  anatomist,  in  1843,  *s  recorded  as  reading  to  the  Boston 
Medical  Society  a  paper  on  the  “Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever’’ 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  doctors  themselves  spread  this  fearful 
scourge  of  mothers.  He  advised  all  doctors  to  wash  their  hands  and 
disinfect  themselves  on  going  from  one  delivery  to  another  and 
asserted  that  if  they  did  so  the  spread  of  the  disease  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  This  was  in  a  day  when  surgical  cleanliness  was  not  under¬ 
stood  and  when  the  idea  of  germs  as  the  cause  of  disease  was  only 
dimly  dawning.  Naturally  Holmes  aroused  considerable  opposition  and 
indignation.  Five  years  later,  Semmelweis,  working  in  Vienna,  proved 
that  puerperal  fever  was  in  fact  a  blood-poisoning  which  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  simple  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession. 
Holmes,  of  course,  had  persisted  in  his  belief  and  eventually  won  the 
profession  to  his  side,  with  the  result  that,  today,  child-bed  fever  is 
very  rare. 

The  second  great  event  of  Massachusetts  medicine  took  place  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on  October  16,  1846,  when  Dr. 
William  Morton  gave  the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  use  of  ether 
as  a  surgical  anesthetic.  Ether  as  an  agent  to  ease  pain  had  been 
known  for  some  time,  being  used  in  England  at  least  as  early  as 
1795  and,  in  fact,  Morton’s  exhibition  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  Craw¬ 
ford  Long  of  Georgia,  who,  in  1842,  used  ether  as  an  anesthetic  in  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor.  However,  Long  published 
nothing  about  his  experiment  at  the  time  and  no  one  in  the  North, 
at  least,  knew  of  his  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Morton,  who  was  a  practicing  dentist,  was  also  a  medical 
doctor  by  education.  In  his  work  he  often  needed  an  anesthetic  for 
dulling  pain  in  removing  teeth  so  he,  after  experimenting  with  ether 
upon  himself,  persuaded  some  of  his  patients  to  try  the  gas.  His 
success  emboldened  him  to  give  a  public  demonstration.  Dr.  John 
Warren,  the  68-year  old  son  of  the  Dr.  John  Warren  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame,  agreed  to  perform  an  operation  for  a  neck  tumor  upon 
one  Gilbert  Abott,  who  was  willing  to  allow  Dr.  Morton  to  put 
him  to  sleep’’  with  ether.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was 
petitioned  to  allow  the  use  of  its  operating  theatre  for  a  public  demon¬ 
stration  and  on  the  eventful  day  the  test  was  made.  The  operation 
lasted  five  minutes  and  Abott  declared  that  he  had  experienced  no 
sensation.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  a  famous  member  of  the  Hospital 
staff,  said,  “I  have  seen  something  today  which  will  go  round  the 
world.”  Like  the  shot  fired  at  Lexington  in  1775,  the  news  of 
Morton’s  use  of  ether  did  go  round  the  world.  Modern  surgery  was 
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made  possible  and  Morton  won  for  himself  perpetual  fame.  It  appears 
he  was  not  the  first  to  use  ether — but  he  was  the  first  to  publicly 
demonstrate  its  use  as  an  anesthetic  and  thus  make  the  substance 
useful  to  the  suffering  world. 

The  third  great  medical  contribution  of  Massachusetts  was  the 
recognition  of  and  the  development  of  a  treatment  for  appendicitis. 
This  very  common  disease,  for  ages  known  as  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  was  first  considered  in  modern  terms  in  1886  when  Dr. 
Reginald  H.  Fitz  of  Chelsea  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  now 
professor  in  Boston  University,  published  a  paper  on  “Perforating 
Inflammation  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix.”  Dr.  Fitz  gave  a  system 
of  diagnosis  as  well  as  a  clinical  description  of  its  progress  and  he 
advised  an  immediate  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  appendix  as  the 
best  means  of  saving  the  life  of  anyone  unfortunate  enough  to  develop 
the  inflammation.  The  time  was  ripe  for  some  such  radical  proposal 
as  this  because  surgical  practice  had  at  last  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  was  possible  to  open  the  abdominal  cavity  and  sew  it  up  again 
with  the  patient  having  a  reasonable  chance  of  recovery.  Before 
aseptic  methods  arrived,  this  was  impossible,  but  the  steam  sterilizer 
changed  the  picture.  The  first  appendix  was  removed  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Worcester  of  Waltham  in  1886  and  the  patient,  a  girl,  recovered. 
Worcester  himself  was  suffering  with  a  chronic  appendix  and  he 
persuaded  Dr.  John  Wheelock  Eliot,  a  well  known  surgeon,  to  cut 
it  out  for  him.  This  operation  was  also  successful  and  Dr.  Worcester 
operated  upon  several  patients.  Widespread  prejudice  delayed  the 
general  acceptance  of  an  early  operation  for  the  trouble  but  it  soon 
became  widely  recognized  in  principle  and  it  was  not  very  long  before 
an  appendectomy  became  fashionable. 

While  these  three  accomplishments  are,  perhaps,  the  most  widely 
known,  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  special  contributions  of  doctors 
working  in  Boston.  Massachusetts,  for  example,  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  diseases  of  the  joints  and  deformities  of  the  bones  (ortho¬ 
pedics).  As  long  ago  as  1844,  Dr.  Henry  Bowditch  published  a 
standard  book  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Buckminster  Brown  was  the  first 
orthopedic  specialist  in  the  country  and  founded  the  first  public  hospital 
ward  (at  the  Good  Samaritan  House)  for  orthopedic  cases.  Brown’s 
successor,  Dr.  Edward  Bradford,  surgeon-in-chief  later  at  the  Children’s 
Hospital  (1869)  organized  the  Boston  School  for  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children,  a  school  widely  duplicated  today.  Bradford  was 
also  interested  in  the  School  for  Crippled  Children  at  Canton.  And 
his  successor,  Dr.  Robert  Lovett,  founded  the  Peabody  Home  for 
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Crippled  Children  in  Newton.  Dr.  Lovett  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Commission,  one  of  the  world’s  noblest 
medical  research  organizations. 

Diabetes  is  another  disease  which  Massachusetts  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  combating.  While  Dr.  F.  G.  Banting  of  Toronto  made 
the  widely  publicized  discovery  that  the  absence  of  the  substance  known 
as  insulin  caused  diabetes  and  worked  out  the  insulin  treatment  in  part, 
two  Harvard  doctors,  Joslin  and  Allen,  had  previously  worked  out  a 
treatment  by  means  of  diet.  Today,  both  insulin  and  diet  are  used 
in  treating  the  dread  disease  and  Dr.  Joslin  in  particular  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  authorities  on  the  subject. 

While  no  such  success  as  has  been  awarded  to  the  workers  in 
diabetes  has  come  as  yet  to  the  workers  with  cancer,  Massachusetts 
men  have  long  been  very  active  in  assaulting  the  stronghold  of  this 
horrible  scourge.  Harvard’s  Cancer  Commission  was  founded  in 
1889  and  its  work  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  founding  of  the 
Huntington  Memorial  Cancer  Research  Hospital  in  1912,  as  with  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  Palmer  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cancer.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  is  now 
eagerly  cooperating  in  cancer  work ;  the  General  Court  has  established 
cancer  clinics  throughout  the  state  and  the  old  hospital  at  Pondville  has 
been  transformed  into  an  up  to  date  State  Cancer  Hospital. 

Yet  another  recent  success  has  been  the  treatment  of  pernicious 
anemia,  a  disease  formerly  considered  incurable.  Researching  in  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and  in  the  Huntington  Memorial,  Dr. 
George  R.  Minot  and  Dr.  William  P.  Murphy,  working  with  diets, 
found  that  a  diet  rich  in  liver  was  of  great  benefit  to  victims  of  the 
disease.  A  standardized  liver  diet  has  been  worked  out  which  is  now 
in  use  all  over  the  world. 

This  list  of  accomplishments  might  be  greatly  extended,  particularly 
if  it  was  to  go  down  into  the  technical  depths  of  operating  room  and 
laboratory  detail.  But,  in  general,  what  has  been  done  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  paralleled  or  been  part  of  the  general  growth  of  medicine 
throughout  the  world.  Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  leading  position  as  a  State  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
at  the  present  time  the  doctors  of  this  Commonwealth  are  ably  playing 
their  part  in  the  advancement  of  science. 


CHAPTER  LX VI 


Scientists  and  Inventors 


As  Americans  we  like  to  think  that  we  have  invented  just  about 
everything  in  existence,  and  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find 
it  very  easy  to  be  persuaded  that  Massachusetts  has  contributed  much 
more  than  her  share  to  the  abundance  of  American  genius  in  science 
and  industry.  Are  we  not  the  homeland  of  the  Yankee? 

Thus  it  is  rather  a  surprise  to  us  to  discover  that  Europe,  particu¬ 
larly  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  each  have  their  own  high 
opinions  of  their  respective  scientific  and  inventive  genius  and  more 
often  than  not  think  that  it  was  their  citizens  rather  than  Americans 
who  did  this  or  that.  For  example,  we  think  the  automobile  is  Ameri¬ 
can.  It  is  not.  Our  chief  contribution  to  motor  vehicles,  aside  from 
minor  mechanical  developments,  is  simply  that  of  standardized  mass 
production.  We  say  that  Morse  created  the  telegraph  in  1837.  German 
children  are  taught  that  Von  Sommering  invented  the  instrument  con¬ 
cerned  and  operated  it  in  1809  and  in  England  Cooke  and  Wheatstone 
are  given  the  credit.  Bell  is  our  candidate  for  honors  with  the  telephone. 
Germans  say  that  Philip  Reis  sent  music  over  a  wire — in  1861 — ten 
years  before  Bell  had  even  the  idea.  Frenchmen  mention  Charles 
Bourseul  for  the  honor.  We  give  Edison  the  credit  for  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  electric  light,  incandescent  filament  type.  In  England  Joseph 
Swan  worked  at  the  same  time  as  Edison  and  his  filament  was  con¬ 
sidered  better  than  the  American’s.  Our  own  Elias  Howe  is  said  to 
be  the  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine  but  in  France  in  1830,  sixteen 
years  before  Idowe,  Thimonnier  marketed  a  sewing  machine  so  good 
that  Paris  knights  and  dames  of  the  needle  and  thread  smashed  the 
contrivance  in  fear  of  their  bread  and  butter.  1  he  sober  truth  of  this 
business  of  science  and  invention,  between  which  no  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  drawn,  not  even  that  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  is  not 
an  affair  of  national  boundaries.  The  inventions  and  the  discoveries 
come  not  because  there  are  men  who  create  them,  but  because  there 
are  men  who,  like  lightning  rods,  gather  up  somehow  the  mysterious 
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currents  of  creative  thought  which  come  into  being,  perhaps  as  adumbra¬ 
tions  of  the  ideal  in  the  sense  of  Plato,  gather  up  and  translate  them 
into  practical  or  sensible  form,  sufficiently  so  that  less  gifted  men  can 
develop  them  to  fit  the  market.  How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact 
that  no  great  invention  seems  to  have  ever  been  the  product  of  any 
one  man  but  of  several  men,  often  working  in  a  chain  through  genera¬ 
tions.  And  how  else  also,  can  we  explain  the  fact,  as  recently  announced 
by  Professor  William  F.  Ogburn,  that  of  148  major  scientific  discov¬ 
eries,  every  one  was  conceived,  at  least  in  part,  simultaneously  in  more 

than  one  nation,  usually  by  men  who  worked  in  ignorance  of  what 

their  contemporaries  were  doing  across  the  national  boundary  lines? 

All  this  is  not  to  belittle  the  contributions  which  Americans  and, 
in  particular,  which  Yankees  have  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
As  industrialists,  it  is  probable  that  New  Englanders,  or  the  sons  of 
New  Englanders  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  have  contributed  more 

than  a  proportionate  share  to  progress.  The  point  is,  it  is  impossible 

to  ever  make  a  just  evaluation  of  that  contribution  and,  also,  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  neither  be  of  interest  nor  of  worth.  Hewing  a  new 
world  out  of  a  primeval  forest,  of  course  New  Englanders  developed  a 
talent  for  independent  thought,  for  practical  application  of  ideas  to  the 
need  of  the  hour  and  for  determination  and  industry  necessary  to  make 
a  dream  a  reality.  Indeed,  the  position  of  Massachusetts  industry, 
triumphant  over  the  handicaps  of  lack  of  raw  materials,  difficult  trans¬ 
portation  to  markets  and  all  the  rest,  was  made  possible  by,  and  is  only 
maintained  by,  our  native  genius  for  overcoming  difficulty — by  our 
inventive  genius.  The  tools  and  machines  Massachusetts  men  have 
invented  are  too  numerous  to  list.  The  world  uses  them  and  the  world 
is  the  better  for  them.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  big  discoveries  and 
inventions,  big  in  the  sense  of  being  fundamental  and  spectacular  either 
in  themselves  or  in  the  development  and  application  to  civilization,  then 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  credit  to  Massachusetts.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary.  Here  we  have  our  own  hall  of  fame,  a  list  of  men  to  whom  we 
know  we  are  indebted.  That  is  sufficient. 

From  this  point  of  view,  any  relation  of  Massachusetts’  inventors 
and  scientists  as  such  would  be  idle.  However,  these  men  were  really 
the  giants  amongst  us,  men  beside  whom  our  Adamses,  Coolidges  and 
the  rest  are  but  orators,  men  of  words  instead  of  deeds.  Thus,  no 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  even  partially  adequate  without 
a  presentation  of  a  few  of  these  Titans.  For  this  reason,  this  chapter 
will  be  devoted  not  to  a  labored  and  useless  attempt  at  appraising 
Massachusetts’  contribution  to  science  and  invention  but  to  a  selected 
handful  of  merely  six  of  her  great  inventors  and  scientists.  The  selec- 
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tions  are  not  made  upon  a  basis  of  either  instrumental  or  intrinsic 
worth.  That  would  be  another  thankless  task — for  its  outcome  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  editor.  Instead  the  men 
are  selected  merely  on  the  basis  of  either  they  or  their  invention  or 
discovery  being  well  known — an  imperfect  criterion,  doubtless,  but  the 
best  under  the  circumstances. 

Eli  Whitney 

On  an  old  mid-State  farm,  Eli  Whitney  was  born  December  8, 
1765,  the  town  being  Westboro.  Like  all  farmers  of  the  time,  Eli’s 
father  had  his  carpenter  shop  and  smithy  as  an  integral  part  of  his 
agricultural  equipment  and  the  future  inventor  made  himself  useful  as 
a  mechanic  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  playing  marbles.  Only  ten 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Eli  proposed  to  his  father  that  the  war 
had  created  an  opportunity  for  them  to  profit  by  the  shortage  in  nails. 
Instead  of  laughing  at  his  little  son,  the  father  saw  solid  sense  in  the 
idea,  tie  financed  Eli  and  the  boy  actually  made  machines  for  cutting 
nails  out  of  sheets  of  soft  iron  and  had  production  well  underway 
within  the  year.  The  profit  was  considerable.  When  twelve,  the  father 
suggested  that  Eli  should  go  to  college.  Eli  said,  “No,  I  am  too  old!” 

For  six  years  Eli  was  content  to  be  just  a  mechanic  and  then  he 
became  ambitious.  “I  want  to  go  to  Yale,”  he  told  his  father.  “You’re 
too  old  now,”  was  the  answer  and  step-mother  spoke  up  and  said,  “We 
can’t  afford  the  money.”  But  Eli  wanted  to  learn  mathematics.  So, 
for  five  years,  while  preparing  for  Yale  he  supported  himself  by  teach¬ 
ing  grammar  schools  in  three  towns  at  once  and  by  being  a  door-to-door 
peddler  in  his  spare  time.  When  23,  he  was  ready  and  to  Yale  he 
went.  There  his  remarkable  talent  for  mathematics  asserted  itself  and 
the  young  man  was  gratified  by  the  praise  he  received — for  he  confesses 
he  was  worried  by  the  warning  of  his  friends,  “Education  will  ruin  you 
as  a  good  mechanic!” 

Upon  finishing  with  Yale,  Eli  turned  his  back  upon  his  hands  and 
determined  to  be  a  lawyer.  To  finance  himself,  he  took  a  job  as  tutor 
to  a  gentleman  living  in  South  Carolina.  Delayed  on  the  way  to 
Charleston,  Eli  lost  this  job  but  the  delay,  instead  of  being  a  misfortune, 
was  his  fortune — it  gave  him  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  widow  of  the  General.  She,  learning  of  his  disappointment, 
invited  him  to  stay  at  her  home,  Mulberry  Grove,  near  Savannah. 
There  Eli  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Southern  planters  were  trying 
to  grow  cotton.  However,  because  of  the  labor  involved  in  separating 
the  seeds  from  the  fibre,  the  crop  was  not  profitable. 
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Talking  about  it  on  the  porch  of  the  Greene  plantation  with  some 
planters,  Mrs.  Greene  laughingly  said,  “Mr.  Whitney  here  can  find  a 
way  to  take  the  seeds  out.  He  is  marvelous  with  his  inventions.” 
Whitney  was  interested  and  went  to  a  neighboring  plantation  where  he 
watched  negro  women  claw  the  seeds  out  of  the  fibre  with  their  finger¬ 
nails — cleaning  about  a  pound  in  a  day’s  labor.  He  thought  he  might 
substitute  a  tooth-bearing  cylinder  for  the  negress’  finger-nails  and, 
although  hampered  by  lack  of  mechanical  material  and  tools,  within  a 
year  he  had  invented  a  practical  gin.  With  it,  in  a  demonstration,  a 
negro  cleaned  five  thousand  pounds  in  one  day ! 

Of  course  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire.  Overnight  cotton  became 
king  and  the  South  was  given  abundant  life  by  a  Yankee. 

And  of  course,  Whitney  should  have  become  wealthy  overnight  too. 
But,  long  years  of  misfortune  lay  ahead.  To  begin  with,  thieves  stole 
his  model  and  started  to  duplicate  it.  Avid  planters  eagerly  bought 
the  pirated  machine.  Returning  home  after  fighting  for  his  patent. 
Whitney  started  a  factory  in  New  Haven  and  by  the  end  of  1794  it  was 
running  night  and  day  to  keep  up  with  orders.  Instead  of  selling  for 
cash,  Whitney  sold  the  machines  for  one  third  of  the  cotton  crop. 
This  was  unfortunate  because  collections  were  not  only  slow  but  often 
failed  to  appear  at  all  and  Whitney,  running  on  borrowed  capital,  was 
bitterly  in  debt.  And  then,  in  March,  1795,  while  ill,  Whitney’s  factory 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  He  was  bankrupt.  But  even  yet  his  cup 
was  not  filled.  Textile  mills  in  England  refused  to  buy  ginned  cotton; 
the  operators  claimed  that  the  machine  damaged  the  cotton  fibres  so 
that  it  could  not  be  made  into  thread.  At  once,  every  gin  stopped  work 
and  the  bankrupt  firm  was  ruined. 

Eli’s  partner,  Phineas  Miller,  died  but  \\  hitney  alone  kept  his 
Yankee  head  up.  First,  he  struggled  to  win  public  opinion  over  to  the 
idea  that  the  ginned  cotton  was  perfectly  good  for  making  thread.  He 
won  that  fight  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  gins  start  to  work 
again.  But,  as  they  did,  his  stolen  gins  were  copied  and  copied  and 
copied  so  that  he  could  not  make  gins  himself  in  New  Haven  and  sell 
them  in  the  South  profitably.  Thus,  his  next  step  was  to  validate  his 
patent.  This,  he  fought  bitterly  because  he  was  bitterly  opposed. 
Southern  prejudice  blocked  his  every  move.  Southern  juries  would 
not  give  a  verdict  to  a  Yank — even  the  Yank  who  had  given  the  South 
new  life.  Abandoning  the  law  as  hopeless,  Whitney  then  turned  to 
Southern  legislatures.  He  asked  South  Carolina  to  give  him  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  partial  repayment  of  his  losses.  The  State 
gave  him  $50,000.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  followed  by  giving 
Whitney  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  upon  every  pound  of  cotton  ginned. 
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Then,  as  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  poor,  South  Carolina  rescinded 
its  grant  and  tried  to  recover  the  money  given,  only  to  reverse  itself 
later.  Finally,  when  in  1812,  Whitney  tried  to  have  his  patent 
renewed,  his  failure,  caused  by  Southern  hatred  of  the  North,  utterly 
routed  him. 

But,  only  so  far  as  the  cotton  gin  was  concerned.  To  support 
himself  while  fighting  for  his  patent  rights,  Whitney  had  turned  to 
making  muskets  for  the  United  States.  His  first  order  was  for  ten 
thousand.  With  advances  from  the  Government  and  loans  from 
friends,  he  built  his  plant  near  New  Haven  and  settled  down  to  make 
money  at  last. 

However,  it  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  Great  Britain  had,  of 
course,  forbidden  America  to  make  fire-arms  and  the  new  nation 
was  utterly  without  either  the  machinery  or  the  skill  necessary  to  start 
manufacture  commercially.  Whitney  went  to  work  and  invented  the 
needed  machines — lathes,  milling,  planing  and  slotting  machines  as 
well  as  drill-presses.  And,  not  content  with  creating  machines,  and 
providing  water  power  with  which  to  operate  them,  he  trained  mechanics 
to  use  them.  Most  important  of  all,  he  was  probably  the  first  to  apply 
the  principle  of  mass  production  of  standard  parts.  Instead  of  making 
one  musket  at  a  time,  he  made  them  by  the  hundreds  and  had  each 
mechanic  make  one  part  and  one  part  only.  Congress  heard  of  the 
business  and  feared  it  was  wrong.  So  Whitney  made  up  a  bundle  or 
two  of  parts,  rode  down  to  Washington  and,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
distinguished  Senators,  rapidly  put  ten  guns  together  out  of  the  maze 
of  parts,  took  them  apart  and  then  put  others  together.  This  was 
Whitney’s  hour  of  triumph.  Cotton  gin  to  one  side,  he  was  making- 
money  with  muskets.  So,  at  last  he  felt  free  to  marry  and  found  his 
family.  His  wife  was  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  However, 
only  a  few  years  later,  while  at  work,  Whitney,  in  his  59th  year,  died 
from  a  gland  trouble,  which,  today,  could  have  been  readily  cured. 

Certainly  not  the  first  inventor  of  America,  Whitney  was  the  first 
great  inventor  and  his  example  was  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
budding  mechanical  genius  of  his  age.  Perhaps  his  influence  was  of 
more  value  to  America  than  his  gin — great  as  that  machine  was  in  its 
effects  upon  the  world’s  industry  and  commerce. 

Contemporary  with  him  and  following  him,  were  numbers  of  other 
Yankees  of  genius.  There  was  Thomas  Blanchard  of  Sutton,  born 
1788.  He  made  all  sorts  of  things — tacks,  engines,  envelopes  and  even 
a  sort  of  steam  driven  automobile.  His  greatest  accomplishment, 
patented  in  1820,  is  the  lathe  which  turns  irregularly  shaped  objects 
such  as  gun  barrels.  This  really  marvelous  machine  turns  all  sorts 
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of  eccentric  curves  and  planes  and  is  still  today  one  of  the  most  useful 
machine  tools  industry  possesses. 

Other  neighbors  who  were  great  inventors,  just  to  mention  a  few, 
were  Bigelow,  who  created  the  carpet  machine,  Crompton  and  Knowles, 
who  created  the  loom,  Ruggles  and  his  associates,  who  designed  the 
plane,  and  Elias  Howe. 

Elias  Howe 

The  traditional  inventor  is  a  long-haired  genius  who  suffers  years 
of  privation  and  exploitation  before  he  accomplishes  wealth.  Elias 
Howe  could  serve  as  the  perfect  model  of  the  tradition. 

He  was  born  in  Spencer,  July  9,  1819,  “of  a  poor  but  honest 
family” — farmers  who  eked  out  their  crops  with  toil  in  the  little  family 
woolen  mill,  after  the  fashion  of  the  place  and  the  time.  Partially 
crippled,  one  of  eight  children,  Elias  did  not  enjoy  many  advantages. 
For  example,  when  only  eleven,  he  eased  the  family  budget  by  going 
to  work  for  a  neighbor,  receiving  his  board  for  his  toil.  At  the  age 
of  16,  he  went  to  Lowell  and  found  work  as  a  mechanic  of  some  kind 
in  a  cotton-machine  factory.  Going  to  Boston,  he  found  work  now  and 
then  and,  at  the  age  of  21  found  himself  with  a  wife,  a  family  and  an 
idea.  His  wife,  though  ill  with  the  first  attacks  of  consumption,  helped 
her  husband’s  irregular  earnings  by  sewing  at  home.  Watching  her 
toil  away,  while  he  himself  could  not  find  work,  Elias  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  a  machine  which  would  sew  a  seam  in  place  of  weary 
and  worn  fingers.  He  spent  a  year  whittling  wood  to  make  the  frame 
for  his  machine  and  succeeding  in  that,  was  stumped  by  the  failure  of 
his  needle  to  operate  properly.  Suddenly,  one  day,  his  great  stroke  of 
genius  came.  He  would  use  two  threads  instead  of  one — the  needle 
would  carry  the  upper  thread  down  through  the  cloth  and  make  a  loop 
through  which  the  lower  thread  would  be  passed.  Feverishly  he  worked. 
The  idea  clicked.  The  sewing  machine  was  a  fact,  even  if  it  was  made 
of  wood.  To  get  his  patent,  an  iron  model  was  necessary.  It  cost  $300. 
Where  could  a  penniless  mechanic,  partly  supported  by  a  very  sickly 
woman,  get  $300  and  if  he  could  get  it,  what  right  had  he  to  spend 
the  money  on  a  crazy  idea  when  his  wife  needed  rest  and  treatment? 
In  this  hour  of  destiny,  a  friend,  George  Fisher  of  Cambridge,  appeared. 
For  a  half  interest,  he  gave  Plowe  $500  and  took  him  and  his  family 
in  off  the  streets.  In  1846  the  patent  was  granted  and  Howe  thought 
his  troubles  were  over.  Instead  they  had  really  but  begun. 

Fisher  had  spent  $2,000  and  was  obliged  to  stop  advancing  money. 
The  machine  worked,  marvelously.  But  tailors  would  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  it.  Fearing  it  would  throw  men  out  of  work,  no  one  would 
buy  one,  not  one! 

Heartbroken,  Howe  went  to  work  engineering  on  a  railroad  and 
sent  his  brother,  Amasa,  to  England  to  try  and  sell  the  machine  there. 
Amasa  did.  He  sold  it  to  William  Thomas — on  a  verbal  agreement. 
Thomas  insisted  that  Elias  come  over  and  adapt  the  machine  to  the 
making  of  Thomas’  product,  corsets.  Elated,  Elias  packed  up  his  sick 
wife,  his  family  and  his  hopes  and  came  to  London  on  a  shoe-string. 
There  he  labored,  perfected  the  machine  and  saw  Thomas  make  a 
million  pounds  and  refuse  him  a  penny.  To  feed  his  family,  Howe 
borrowed  a  few  pence  for  bread  and  finally,  hopeless  once  more,  rather 
than  see  his  desperately  ill  wife  and  hungry  children  starve,  he  borrowed 
funds  to  send  them  home  to  America.  His  own  passage  he  managed 
in  another  ship — by  acting  as  cook  for  a  party  of  immigrants.  In 
April,  1849,  he  was  home  again,  penniless.  As  he  landed,  word  reached 
him  that  his  wife  was  dying.  On  a  borrowed  ten  dollar  bill,  he 
reached  her  side  just  in  time  to  take  her  hand  as  she  exhaled  her 
last  breath. 

This  would  have  utterly  finished  many  a  man.  But  not  Howe. 
Looking  around,  he  discovered  that,  while  he  had  been  in  England, 
America  had  taken  up  his  machine.  They  were  being  manufactured 
by  the  hundreds  and  sold  like  the  proverbial  hot-cakes  while  he,  Howe, 
was  ignored.  Suits  for  infringement  of  patent  was  the  answer.  Howe 
instituted  them  and  triumphed.  In  1854  his  major  suit  against  S.  M. 
Singer  was  won  and  royalties  began  rolling  in.  In  a  few  years  he 
was  twice  a  millionaire ! 

When  the  war  between  the  North  and  South  came  on,  although 
middle  aged  and  lame,  he  did  not  confine  his  patriotism  to  words  and 
bonds.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  And  he  served  as  a  private 
soldier.  Finally,  Bright’s  disease  attacked  him  and  on  October  3,  1867, 
he  died,  still  modest  and  using  his  wealth  to  give  ease  and  comfort  to 
everyone  he  could  find  who  was  in  want,  sickness  or  trouble. 

Dr.  William  Thomas  G.  Morton 

Sired  by  such  a  distinguished  ancestor  as  the  Dr.  Joseph  Warren 
of  Bunker  Hill  fame,  William  Thomas  G.  Morton  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  August  19,  1819.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  as  almost 
everyone  in  Massachusetts  was  at  the  time.  Determined  even  at  an 
early  age  to  become  a  physician,  the  boy  at  13  went  to  Oxford  Academy 
and  later  to  Leicester  Academy,  where  he  was  advised  against  studying 
medicine.  A  false  allegation  of  misbehavior  caused  him  to  leave 
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school,  however  and,  after  working  in  Boston  for  a  time,  he  returned 
home  to  keep  his  father’s  general  store.  When  he  was  21,  he  heard 
of  the  new  dental  school  founded  in  Baltimore  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Dental  Surgery.  For  18  months  he  studied  at  this  school 
and  in  1842  he  began  to  practice  dentistry  on  Tremont  Row  in  Boston. 
Meanwhile,  however,  his  passion  for  scientific  investigation  continued 
to  plague  him  and  he  spent  most  of  his  income  working  in  a  laboratory 
in  Boston.  One  thing  bothered  him;  the  pain  his  work  caused  his 
patients.  Although  financially  so  successful  that  he  married  Elizabeth 
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Whitman  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  in  1844,  he  continued  to  try  to  find 
a  way  of  easing  pain,  even  entering  the  Boston  Medical  College  to 
study  medicine.  Brandy  was  the  common  intoxicant  used  to  deaden 
pain.  He  did  not  find  it  good  enough.  Nor  did  he  like  the  other 
common  pain-killer,  opium.  He  even  tried  hypnotism — and  failed. 

In  July  1844,  he  happened  to  try  to  ease  the  suffering  of  a  woman 
patient  by  rubbing  “sulphur  ether,”  then  known  as  a  local  anaesthetic, 
on  her  gums.  He  observed  that  the  ether  did  numb  the  tissues  it 
touched.  Immediately  he  had  the  inspiration  that  the  ether  might 
similarly  numb  the  entire  body  if  some  way  of  administering  it  could 
be  found.  It  was  known  that  this  sulphuric  ether  in  heavy  dosage 
could  kill  animals — and  probably,  he  reasoned,  it  might  kill  humans,  too. 
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Within  a  short  time  the  idea  so  obsessed  him  that  he  turned  his 
practice  over  to  his  assistants  and  devoted  himself  to  the  problem. 
And  it  was  a  problem.  Although  brandy  did  help  a  little,  in  major 
surgical  operations,  doctors  were  compelled  to  cut  into  conscious  bodies. 
To  keep  the  screaming  patients  from  writhing  about,  the  hospitals 
employed  strong  and  heavy  men,  usually  four  at  a  time,  to  hold  the 
patient  motionless,  until  the  pain  made  them  unconscious.  This  was  a 
horrible  method,  so  bad  and  desperate  that  even  doctors  hesitated  to 
resort  to  surgery,  even  when  patients  were  willing  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  torture.  The  operating  rooms  of  hospitals  were  isolated  from 
the  wards  so  that  patients  could  not  hear  the  victims  screaming.  That 
was  surgery  of  the  day. 

Morton  determined  to  end  this.  For  a  time  he  gave  up  his  con¬ 
centrated  purpose  with  sulphuric  ether  and  worked  with  nitrous  oxide 
gas — now  known  popularly  as  laughing  gas.  Dr.  Horace  Wells  of 
Hartford  tried  a  public  demonstration  of  the  gas  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  failed.  Why,  is  not  known,  for  the  gas  was 
very  soon  after  administered  successfully  and  was  a  very  popular  “gas'’ 
with  dentists  until  recent  chemicals  became  more  generally  used. 

With  this  failure  of  nitrous  oxide  in  mind.  Dr.  Morton  went  back 
to  his  ether.  He  tried  it  on  animals.  He  tried  it  even  upon  his  dog. 
It  worked.  All  he  needed  was  a  human.  But  everyone  regarded  the 
business  as  ridiculous.  Surgery  meant  a  knife  and  a  knife  meant  pain. 
The  two  were  inseparable.  Everyone  thought  so.  Indeed,  pain  was 
considered  necessary  to  a  cure’s  being  made.  It  was  even  defended 
theologically  and  Morton  was  laughed  at. 

He  went  down  to  the  water-front  and  tried  to  bribe  a  rough  and 
ready  mariner  or  stevedore  to  try  the  ether — but  they  all  refused.  He 
tried  it  finally  himself,  but  beyond  being  mildly  intoxicated  and  suffering 
a  terrific  headache,  he  accomplished  nothing.  From  this  failure,  Morton 
concluded  that  he  lacked  the  proper  means  of  administering  it  so  that 
it  would  reach  his  lungs  in  a  pure  and  unmixed  condition.  He  called 
in  a  friend,  a  chemist,  Dr.  Wightman  and  together  they  rigged  up  a 
rubber  reservoir  for  the  liquid,  connected  the  bag  with  a  tube  to  a 
funnel  of  glass  and  proposed  to  cover  the  face  with  the  funnel.  This 
was  the  first  inhaling  instrument.  The  ether  was  sprayed  into  the 
funnel  simply  by  pressing  the  rubber  reservoir. 

Locking  himself  alone  in  a  room  with  his  new  instrument,  Morton 
sat  down  in  his  dental  chair  and  began  to  inhale  the  fumes.  The  next 
thing  he  knew  he  found  himself  very  ill  and  only  partly  conscious. 
Gradually  feeling  returned  to  his  limbs  and  soon  he  was  able  to  take 
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out  his  watch  and  look  at  it.  He  had  been  unconscious  for  eight 
minutes.  Ether  had  worked  upon  a  man. 

That  same  evening,  a  patient  walked  into  Morton's  office,  while  the 
pioneer  was  still  flushed  with  his  success,  and,  exhibiting  signs  of 
great  distress,  requested  that  a  bad  tooth  be  removed.  This  man  was 
Eben  H.  Frost,  a  Boston  citizen.  Frost  was  reluctant  to  be  hurt  by 
the  removal  of  the  ulcerated  bi-cuspid  and  asked  Morton  to  hypnotize 
him.  Morton,  still  flushed  with  victory,  said,  “I  have  something  much 
better.”  Saturating  his  handerchief  with  ether,  he  held  it  to  Frost’s 
nose  and  before  that  gentleman  knew  what  was  happening,  he  was  out 
of  the  world.  Working  rapidly,  Morton  pulled  out  the  tooth  and,  wrhen 
a  minute  later  Frost  came  to,  Morton  had  the  bleeding  fang  in  his 
hand  for  the  patient’s  gratified  inspection.  This  operation  wras  the  first 
ever  performed  under  ether  by  Morton  and,  as  he  said,  “I  have  heard 
of  no  one  else  who  can  prove  an  earlier  demonstration.”  The  event 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  September  30,  1846. 

Once  successful,  Morton  repeated  his  accomplishment  several  times, 
often  before  witnesses  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  But 
Morton  needed  a  public  demonstration,  so  Dr.  Warren,  his  cousin,  was 
approached,  as  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  date  w:as  set 
for  10  o’clock,  October  16,  1846. 

This  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  dramatic  hours  that  old  grey 
building  on  the  side  of  Beacon  Hill,  just  above  the  Charles,  has  ever 
witnessed.  As  the  hour  approached,  the  seats  in  the  operating  theatre 
were  filled  with  many  distinguished  medical  men.  The  news  had  been 
widely  distributed.  Most  of  them  w^ere  openly  skeptical  and  the  word, 
“Humbug”  was  frequently  passed. 

The  patient,  suffering  from  a  tumor  in  the  neck  was  brought  in 
and  prepared  for  the  operation.  Dr.  Warren  entered,  looked  up  at  the 
clock  and  busied  himself  getting  his  knife  ready.  Five  minutes  past, 
ten  minutes  past  the  hour,  fifteen  minutes  past  the  hour,  Dr.  Morton 
had  not  arrived ! 

Dr.  Warren  could  wait  no  longer.  Saying,  “As  Dr.  Morton  has 
not  arrived,  I  presume  he  is  otherwise  engaged.”  The  audience  snickered 
and  Dr.  Warren  lifted  his  knife  to  cut  the  conscious  flesh.  As  he  did 
so,  Dr.  Morton  entered.  He  had  been  delayed  by  the  tardiness  of  his 
instrument  maker  who  had  constructed  a  newr  inhalator  that  Dr.  Morton 
had  designed  the  night  before. 

Dr.  Warren  said,  “Well,  sir,  your  patient  is  ready.” 

Dr.  Morton  stepped  up,  “Are  you  afraid?”  he  asked  the  patient. 

“No,”  was  the  reply,  “I  feel  confident;  I  will  do  precisely  as  you 
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In  deep  silence,  Dr.  Morton  administered  the  ether.  In  a  few 
minutes,  Dr.  Morton  turned  to  Dr.  Warren  and  said,  “Sir,  your 
patient  is  ready.” 

The  tumor  was  removed  and,  putting  aside  his  knife,  Dr.  Warren 
said,  to  the  audience,  “Gentlemen,  this  is  no  humbug!” 

Newspapers  the  world  over  picked  up  the  news  and  headlines  every¬ 
where  announced,  “We  have  conquered  pain!” 

Today,  Dr.  Morton,  thanks  to  publicity,  which  has  its  uses,  would 
have  been  created  a  saint  over-night.  But  not  so  in  1846.  Instead  of 
being  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  Morton 
was  hailed  as  a  charlatan.  Three  groups  of  persons  immediately  began 
to  persecute  him.  His  own  profession  rounded  upon  him  with  bitterest 
professional  jealousy.  He  was  accused  of  stealing  the  honor  and  credit 
due  to  better  men.  Chiefly,  Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston,  asserted  prior 
discovery  of  ether  and  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  of  Jefferson,  Georgia, 
claimed  similar  priority.  Investigation  by  the  medical  profession,  finally 
gave  Morton  the  credit — but  this  was  not  enough. 

The  second  group  of  persecutors  was  the  government.  Morton’s 
patent  gave  him,  as  of  November  12,  1846,  65  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ether.  Yet  the  Government 
itself  broke  the  patent  in  the  Mexican  War  and  allowed  everyone  else 
thereafter  to  do  so.  Morton  refused  to  seek  redress  in  court  as  it 
would  have  been  unprofessional. 

The  third  group  of  persecutors  were  his  creditors.  Morton  said 
himself  that  his  researches  cost  him  in  time  and  destruction  of  his 
practice  and  in  cash  outlay  at  least  $187,000.  As  a  result  he  was 
deeply  in  debt.  His  office,  his  professional  equipment,  even  his  home 
was  heavily  mortgaged.  Creditors  began  to  press  him.  Taking  over 
his  office,  they  sent  bills  to  his  patients.  Taking  over  his  home,  they 
seized  his  clothes  and  furniture  and  turned  his  family  into  the  streets. 
To  save  his  family,  he  sought  from  Congress  sufficient  compensation 
for  his  discovery  to  regain  his  property;  nothing  more.  For  14  yeais 
he  struggled  with  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Everyone  admitted  his 
claims  but  Congress  never  acted.  Finally,  when  on  his  way  to  New 
York  to  seek  help  in  bringing  pressure  upon  Congress  he  suffered, 
July  15,  1868,  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Taken  to  St.  Lukes  Hospital, 
he  died  shortly.  As  he  passed  out,  he  may  have  heard  the  chief  suigeon 
of  the  institution  saying  to  a  group  of  students  who  were  observing 
the  case,  “Young  gentlemen,  you  see  lying  before  you  a  man  who  has 
done  more  for  humanity  and  for  the  relief  of  suffering  than  any  othei 
man  who  has  ever  lived.”  W  hether  Morton  heard  01  not,  such  is  the 
verdict  of  the  world  today. 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell 

To  this  trio  of  native  genius,  Massachusetts  adds  a  fourth  illustrious 
name.  A  native  of  Scotland,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  yet  belongs  to 
Massachusetts  because  it  was  in  Boston  and  Salem  that  Bell  worked, 
as  it  was  in  Boston  that  he  was  employed  and  encouraged.  Boston 
gave  him  the  help  he  needed ;  Boston  University  even  gave  the  man 
leave  of  absence  from  his  job  of  teaching,  with  full  salary,  so  that 
he  could  work  upon  his  invention  and  complete  it. 

The  Bell  family  of  Edinburgh  was  a  cultured  clan.  Father  Bell 
was  a  teacher  of  elocution  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  teaching 
there  for  21  years  before  coming  to  America.  The  son  was  born  in 
the  ancient  grey  city  March  3,  1847  and  was  23  when  he  crossed  the 
sea  with  his  father.  The  son,  like  his  father  taught  elocution  and, 
somehow,  conceived  the  idea  that  sounds  might  be  transmitted  by 
electricity.  How,  he  had  no  idea. 

Sickness  finally  killed  his  two  brothers  and  doctors  warned  the 
father  that  Alexander  would  be  killed  also  if  he  did  not  remove  to  a 
dry  climate.  So,  Professor  Bell  obtained  a  teaching  post  in  Oueen’s 
College,  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  moved  what  remained  of  his  family 
there.  Amid  the  northern  spruces,  Alexander  soon  regained  his  health. 

While  in  Canada,  Alexander  began  to  teach  “visible  speech”  to  the 
deaf,  developing  an  idea  of  his  father’s.  In  1871,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Boston,  at  the  instigation  of  Sarah  Fuller,  offered 
24-year  old  Alexander  Graham  Bell  a  job  in  Boston  teaching  deaf 
mutes.  Bell  accepted  and  arrived  in  Boston  April  1,  1871.  It  was  his 
great  life-work.  Always  thereafter,  no  matter  what  his  condition,  he 
remained  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

At  once  Bell  made  two  Boston  friends — Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  a 
public  figure,  and  Thomas  Saunders,  a  wealthy  man.  Through  their 
deaf  children,  these  men  came  to  Bell  as  a  teacher  and  remained  with 
him  as  friends,  vitally  important  friends  it  was  to  turn  out.  Indeed, 
Saunders  actually  provided  $110,000  to  help  Bell  eventually;  he  got 
it  back,  many  times  over. 

Soon  being  engaged  by  Boston  University  as  Professor  of  Vocal 
Physiology,  Bell  rapidly  made  a  name  for  himself,  but  he  became  all 
the  more  obsessed  with  his  idea  of  sending  speech  by  electricity  as  he 
learned  more  about  speech. 

Eoi  three  yeai  s,  in  the  attic  of  Saunders’  house  in  Salem,  he  worked 
whenever  he  could  steal  the  time  from  his  teaching.  He  conducted 
experiments  likewise  in  his  class  room.  Finally,  he  placed  emphasis 
upon  sound  itself  rather  than  upon  the  electrical  apparatus.  This  was 
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the  needed  key.  Obtaining  a  human  ear  from  a  doctor,  he  studied  it 
minutely.  When  observing  the  thin  membrane  called  the  drum,  he 
happened  to  notice  that  it  vibrated  when  subjected  to  sound.  Placing 
a  straw  against  the  drum,  Bell  saw  that  the  drum  caused  the  straw  to 
vibrate  also.  From  this  observation  came  the  idea  of  the  diaphragm 
for  the  telephone  receiver  and  also  for  the  transmitter.  The  telephone 
was  invented — although  Bell  did  not  realize  it,  then. 

Another  idea  of  Bell’s  was  the  multiple  harmonic  telegraph,  by 
which  several  messages  could  be  sent  over  a  single  Morse  wire  at  the 
same  time.  While  developing  this  idea,  Bell  came  to  think  that  his 
telephone  could  work  if  he  could  by  some  means  cause  the  electric 
current  to  vary  in  intensity  precisely  in  proportion  to  waves  of  sound. 
But  the  idea  remained  just  that. 

Finally,  on  June  2,  1875,  working  in  his  new  laboratory  in  Court 
Square,  Boston,  with  an  assistant,  Thomas  A.  Watson,  Bell  happened 
to  be  in  one  room  with  one  end  of  his  harmonic  telegraph  while  Watson 
was  in  another  room  with  the  other  end  of  the  instrument.  Observing 
that  a  spring  on  the  transmitter  was  loose,  Watson  adjusted  it.  In 
doing  so,  he  caused  it  to  vibrate.  The  instrument  picked  up  the  sound 
and  transmitted  it  clearly  to  Bell  in  the  other  room.  He  heard  it, 
realized  the  significance — and  the  telephone  was  born.  Nine  months 
later,  after  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  toil,  the  first  telephone  set 
was  complete.  On  March  10,  1876,  Bell  spoke  over  his  instrument  to 
Watson,  “Mr.  Watson,  please  come  here;  I  want  you.”  This  was  the 
first  complete  sentence  ever  spoken  over  a  wire. 

Patented  a  few  days  previously  (March  7,  1876)  the  acceptance  of 
the  instrument  was  very  slow.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  refused  to  buy  the  patent  outright  for  $100,000.  The  Company 
thought  no  one  would  care  to  do  business  over  a  wire ;  business  men, 
they  believed,  would  forever  insist  upon  having  everything  in  writing. 

But  Bell  was  firm  in  his  ideal  and  continued  to  demonstrate  the 
utility  of  the  telephone.  On  October  9,  1876,  he  talked  over  a  two 
mile  wire  with  Watson,  from  Boston  to  Cambridge.  Up  and  down 
the  country  Bell  went.  The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  helped  and,  finally,  purchasers  began  to  order  instruments  and 
the  telephone  exchange  was  invented  to  make  possible  multiplication  of 
calls.  By  1880  there  were  30,872  sets  in  operation  and  from  then  on 
the  telephone  was  accepted  universally. 

However,  all  was  not  clear  sailing.  Legal  difficulties  arrived  and 
during  the  first  11  years,  more  than  600  law  suits  were  fought  to 
protect  the  patent  rights.  In  this  difficult  time,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard 
was  the  tower  of  strength.  An  able  lawyer,  he  defended  the  invention 
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through  all  trials  and  tribulations  while  Saunders  devoted  his  fortune 
to  paying  expenses.  Finally,  everything  was  straightened  out  and  the 
world  had  its  telephone  and  Bell  and  his  backers,  their  fortunes. 

Although  wealthy  and  famous,  Bell  did  not  forget  his  deaf  students. 
He  continued  to  the  end  interested  in  deafness  and  devoted  large  sums 
as  well  as  personal  time  to  the  help  of  the  unfortunate. 

Theodore  William  Richards 

If,  in  the  first  portion  of  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  most 
of  its  men  of  creative  genius  were  inventors,  practical  men  in  that 
they  were  concerned  with  practical  things,  these  later  years,  genius  has 
turned  more  and  more  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  pure  science. 
By  this  term,  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  is  meant  investigations 
into  abstract  relations  which  have  for  their  objective  the  establishment 
of  facts.  That  the  facts,  in  themselves  may  or  may  not  have  practical 
value,  is  of  small  interest.  Thus,  today,  the  business  of  invention  is 
more  and  more  being  buried  in  the  laboratory  and,  while  the  industrial 
applications  of  the  fruits  of  research  have  had  an  amazing  practical 
development,  the  men  behind  the  test-tubes  and  physical  apparatus  are 
becoming  mysterious,  almost  anonymous.  The  day  of  the  long-haired, 
careless,  impractical  inventive  genius  is  over ;  the  white-robed,  endowed, 
highly  trained  specialist  has  taken  his  place,  insulated  against  publicity. 

Thus,  for  popular  purposes,  we  have  no  such  inventors  as  we  once 
did.  We  hear  names  of  men  and  hear  names  of  discoveries — but  the 
men  and  their  work  mean  nothing.  Laity  cannot  understand  the  work 
and  so  ignores  the  men.  To  select  one  such  local  figure  who  is  of 
outstanding  importance  is  thus  impossible.  There  are  many  such  men. 
working  today  or  recently  retired.  Of  them,  perhaps  one  will  suffice 
as  an  example.  Theodore  William  Richards  of  Harvard  will  serve. 

Who  is  he?  A  chemist.  Professor  in  Harvard  University  most 
of  his  life,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry,  director  of  the 
Wolcott-Gibbs  Memorial  Laboratory  of  Harvard,  he  is  probably  the 
most  outstanding  American  chemist  of  his  generation.  The  world  may 
not  know  him  today — but  future  generations  will  honor  him  as  one  of 
the  key  figures  of  the  devoted  handful  who  labored  contentedly  in 
obscurity  to  solve  the  riddles  of  science  to  the  end  that  the  New  World 
might  come  into  being. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania  January  31,  1868,  he  graduated  from  Haver- 
ford  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  went  to  Harvard  for  graduate 
study  in  chemistry,  a  subject  in  which,  even  then  he  was  absorbed. 
Within  three  years,  he  had  his  doctor’s  degree  and  had,  moreover. 
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displayed  such  a  talent  in  his  science  that  the  University  offered  him  a 
job  as  instructor  in  the  chemical  laboratories.  By  1894,  he  became 
such  an  able  teacher  as  well  as  such  a  profound  scientist  that  he  was 
made  an  assistant  professor  and  in  course  of  time,  a  full  professor. 

Up  to  1894,  Richards  had  in  no  way  distinguished  himself  from 
other  able  students  and  teachers.  He  was  a  valuable  man  but  still  no 
genius,  at  least  outwardly.  This  was  largely  so  because  he  refused  to 
jump  to  conclusions.  Whatever  advanced  theories  he  may  have  enter¬ 
tained,  he  kept  his  own  counsel  and.  gradually  devoting  more  and  more 
time  to  research,  began  to  work  out  experiments  which  would  illuminate 
his  ideas.  The  fundamental  difference  between  Richards  and  inventors, 
is  that  between  all  scientists  and  inventors.  Instead  of  experimenting 
to  prove  an  idea,  instead  of  working  to  find  out  if  what  he  had  dreamed 
was  true,  Richards  experimented  to  find  out  what  the  fact  might  be. 
He  did  not  look  for  particular  things;  he  looked  to  discover  what 
there  was  to  discover.  His  aim  was  “Find  the  truth.  His  was  the 
ultimate  sublimation  of  the  scientific  spirit. 

It  was  Germany  that  gave,  indirectly,  Richards  the  opportunity  to 
so  work.  Going  to  Gottingen,  Munich,  Leipsic  and  Dresden  for  study, 
Richards’  orderly  procedure,  painstaking  accuracy  and  pure  spirit  of 
concentration  upon  facts  rather  than  results,  naturally  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  In  1907  he  went  back  to  Germany  as  visiting  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  was  invited  by  the  German  Government  to 
become  professor  of  inorganic  chemistry  at  Gottingen,  not  to  teach, 
but  to  devote  all  his  time  to  original  research.  An  ideal  opportunity 
for  such  a  scientist.  This  was,  by  the  way,  a  most  distinguished  honor 
for  proud  Germany  to  offer  an  American. 

Harvard  learned  of  the  German  offer  and  countered  with  the  same 
proposal.  Come  home,  said  Harvard  and  work  here  as  Germany 
invites  you  to  do.  Richards  came  home  and  his  life-work  was  at  last 
firmly  established.  Under  his  guidance,  the  Wolcott-Gibbs  Memorial 
Laboratory  came  into  being.  1  his  lab  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  world.  There  are  but  a  few  such  in  existence.  It  is  devoted 
entirely  to  research  work,  being  open  only  to  scholars  and  advanced 
students.  It  is  not  a  place  for  teaching ;  it  is  a  place  where  talented 
men  have  an  all  but  unecjualled  opportunity  to  discover  things  that  no 
one  else  has  found.  Research  is  individual  in  large  part.  Investigators 
work  as  they  please;  time  means  nothing;  results  are  not  expected, 
for  experiments  may  number  thousands  before  a  single  significant  new 
fact  is  found.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  workers  that  counts,  that  is  all. 

Of  course,  as  director  of  the  Laboratory,  Dr.  Richards  was  charged 
with  directing,'  students’  research.  He  stood  as  their  guide,  but  not  as 
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their  teacher.  Aside  from  this  administrative  responsibility,  he  was 
just  one  more  student  himself,  working  out  his  own  experiments. 
Principally,  Dr.  Richards’  work  has  been  in  the  fundamental  properties 
of  matter.  His  is  the  atom.  This  is  seemingly  such  pure  science  that 
it  is  unprofitable.  What  if  Richards  re-determined  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements?  What  if  Richards  worked  with  the  density,  com¬ 
pressibility  and  odd  traits  of  behavior  of  bits  of  matter  that  can  never 
be  seen,  so  small  are  they?  Of  his  own  work,  Richards  said,  “(I)  .  .  . 
deal  with  mysteries  of  nature  which  are  among  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  those  presented  to  the  physical  chemist,  for  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  elements  underlies  all  the  mechanism  upon  which  life  depends.” 

Absolutely!  Upon  the  composition,  relations  and  behaviors  of  atoms 
depends  everything  that  exists.  Lately  we  hear  much  of  “splitting  the 
atom,”  of  using  its  unquestioned  vast  store  of  energy  as  a  means  of 
providing  limitless  and  cheap  power  to  free  mankind  from  drudgery. 
If  the  atom  is  ever  split,  Richards’  work  will  have  aided  in  it.  Chemists 
today,  split  coal  and  other  organic  compounds  into  a  multiplicity  of 
drugs,  dyes,  foods  and  other  things.  Starches  and  sugars  made  out 
of  sawdust!  Rubber  is  made  out  of  coal  and  water!  Certainly — but 
only  thanks  to  Richards  and  other  unknown  men  like  him  who  labored 
with  fundamentals  first  so  that  their  successors  could  elaborate  practical 
applications  of  the  theoretical.  It  may  mean  little  to  read  that  Richards 
spent  fifteen  years  in  studying  atomic  weights — or  even  that,  as  the 
result,  he  has  given  the  world  more  knowledge  about  atoms  than  all 
other  scientists  contributed  in  the  preceding  century.  It  meant  of 
course  that  Richards  was  given  just  about  every  kind  of  academic 
honor  that  the  world  can  bestow.  To  Richards  it  all  meant  just  a 
better  opportunity  to  work.  To  the  world,  some  day,  this  Harvard 
man  may  appear  as  one  of  its  really  great  geniuses.  That  will  come 
about  when  politicians  and  generals  are  unnecessary — as  they  will  be, 
thanks  to  Richards  and  his  fellow  laboratory  laborers. 

Luther  Burbank 

Born  in  a  garden,  living  in  a  garden  and  developing  his  genius  by 
and  through  his  gardens,  Massachusetts  has  no  more  famous  son  than 
quiet,  gentle,  Luther  Burbank,  so  called  plant  wizard.  Compared  to 
Richards,  he  was  an  amateur  in  science.  Compared  to  Bell,  he  was 
impractical.  In  a  sense,  he  threw  back  to  Whitney  and  Howe,  working 
practically  and  sacrificingly  with  things  he  loved.  That  Burbank  loved 
plants,  instead  of  wheels  and  gears,  was  the  world’s  great  good  fortune, 
for  Burbank  in  sober  truth  made  grass  grow  where  no  grass  ever 
grew  before. 
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In  1849,  *n  the  beautiful  town  of  Lancaster,  Burbank  was  born 
of  an  English  father  and  a  Scotch  mother.  His  father  was  a  prosperous 
and  ambitious  farmer.  Luther  was  his  13th  child.  The  mother's  great 
interest  in  life  was  her  garden  and  her  son  grew  up  in  that  garden, 
trained  in  her  high  Scotch  idealism.  Few  mothers  have  been  given 
better  sons  or  lived  to  see  their  sons  so  well  repay  their  teaching ;  she 
lived  to  be  96  and  died  in  her  son’s  California  garden,  knowing  that 
she  had  mothered  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  gardeners. 

It  was  a  pure  accident  that  started  Luther  Burbank  off  on  his 
career;  pure  accident  and  his  mother’s  garden  combined.  While  still 
a  boy  in  his  teens  he  noticed  one  August  day  that  a  hill  of  potatoes 
had  set  seeds;  the  little  green  ball  of  a  seed-case  was  ripening.  Now 
potatoes  ordinarily  do  not  set  seed;  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  their  tubers.  Thus,  the  formation  of  seeds,  to  a  garden  trained  boy 
was  interesting.  He  resolved  to  save  those  seeds  and  to  plant  them, 
just  to  see  if  they  were  fertile.  He  forgot  about  it,  boy-like,  for  some 
time  and  then,  suddenly  remembering,  went  to  look  for  the  pod.  It 
was  gone.  Right  at  that  instant,  Burbank’s  genius  was  born.  Instead 
of  going  on  to  something  else,  Burbank  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  searched  until  he  found  that  seed-case  all  but  buried  by  his 
hoe.  He  had  saved  23  seeds.  The  next  spring  he  planted  them  all 
and  watched  them  carefully.  When  harvest  came,  he  found  that  two 
of  the  resulting  plants  seemed  to  be  very  much  different  from  the  others, 
which  were  either  ordinary  or  poor.  Somehow,  that  potato  flower 
which  had  been  pollinated  by  chance,  had  been  crossed  with  an  unknown 
variety  of  potato  from  some  other  field  and,  out  of  the  cross,  as 
happens  once  in  a  thousand  times,  perhaps,  a  new  variety  was  created. 

Burbank  saved  the  tubers  from  his  two  good  plants,  replanted  them 
and,  by  repeating  this  process  of  selection,  eventually  he  developed  the 
Burbank  potato.  He  received  $150  from  selling  the  tubers  to  farmers; 
United  States  farmers  must,  within  a  few  years,  have  increased  their 
potato  harvest  by  several  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  Burbank  potato 
was  better  than  any  variety  then  in  existence. 

This  success  set  Burbank  off  on  his  career.  Employing  the  usual 
plant  breeding  principles,  but  adding  to  them  his  own  genius  for 
observation,  development  and  experiment,  he  soon  began  to  attract 
attention  to  himself  as  a  man  who  was  accomplishing  things  with 
ordinary  vegetables  and  flowers.  Of  course,  the  name  of  plant  wizard 
which  was  eventually  given  him,  when  he  became  widely  publicized, 
is  misleading.  Burbank,  as  all  plant  breeders,  did  not  create  new  plants. 
Breeders  simply  aid  and  direct  natural  processes.  They  introduce 
purpose  into  the  haphazard  processes  of  plant  reproduction  and  thus, 
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selecting  what  they  want  from  natural  mutations,  destroy  what  they 
do  not  want,  down  through  the  generations  until  eventually,  the  “new” 
plant  is  fixed,  that  is,  so  established  that  it  can  either  reproduce  itself 
or  be  propagated  by  ordinary  means.  Burbank,  and  his  kin,  merely 
speed  up  the  process  by  forcing  Nature  to  act  as  they  wish,  not  as 
chance  directs. 

But  the  boy  Burbank  did  not  know  what  was  ahead  of  him.  He 
loved  gardens  and  enjoyed  experimenting  with  plants  but  he  had  no 
real  thought  of  making  his  living  from  them.  Indeed,  he  started  out 
to  be  a  doctor.  But  the  death  of  his  father  killed  that  plan  so  he 
went  to  work  in  a  Worcester  factory  as  a  machinist.  There,  he 
invented  some  mechanical  improvements  and  was  highly  regarded  by 
his  employers.  But,  in  1875,  suffered  a  sun-stroke  and  this,  together 
with  other  unhappiness,  made  him  determine  to  move  to  the  then  fabled 
land  of  California.  So  the  26-year  old  young  man  pulled  up  his  roots 
and  transplanted  himself  across  North  America.  He  took  with  him, 
ten  potatoes  of  his  famous  discovery — really  he  was  taking  a  golden 
fortune  to  California  instead  of  going  there  to  look  for  one. 

For  some  reason,  instead  of  going  to  the  towns  of  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco,  Burbank  determined  that  he  would  go  back  to  the 
soil.  Almost  penniless,  he  did  not  find  locating  himself  a  pleasant  task. 
Finally,  he  found  the  valley  of  Santa  Rosa,  north  of  “Frisco”  and 
finding  the  valley  beautiful,  sought  work.  For  a  while  he  nearly 
starved,  actually  keeping  a  hen  house  clean  for  the  permission  to  sleep 
in  it  of  nights.  Eventually  he  found  work  for  a  farmer  and  began 
to  save  money  for  a  farm  of  his  own.  In  1877,  he  decided  that 
he  could  risk  being  hungry,  again.  He  bought  land  and  wrent  to 
work.  The  first  year,  he  established  himself  with  a  net  profit  of 
$15.20.  In  nursery  stock,  he  saw  a  better  chance  for  profit  than 
in  plain  farming  so  he  developed  that  activity  and,  within  seven 
years,  was  making  an  income  of  better  than  $10,000  annually. 

Because  of  his  genius,  because  he  did  have  “green  fingers,”  the 
ability  to  make  whatever  he  touched  grow  green  and  tall,  his  plants 
and  trees  became  in  demand  and  soon  he  had  actually  more  business 
than  he  wanted.  It  was  an  order  for  20,000  prune  trees  if  he  could 
provide  them  within  a  year  that  changed  all  this.  Ordinarily  prune 
trees  need  three  years  to  grow  in  before  leaving  the  nursery. 
Burbank  saw  the  order  cancelled  but  suddenly  thought  of  something. 
Almond  trees  do  grow  to  size  within  a  year.  Why  not  plant  almonds 
and  then  graft  prunes  onto  them?  Burbank  did.  He  planted  100,000 
almonds,  waited  until  they  grew  reasonably  large,  destroyed  the  80,000 
poorest  and  grafted  the  20,000  remaining  with  prunes  and  delivered 
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his  20,000  prune  trees  in  record  time.  The  accomplishment  made  him 
so  famous  that,  in  1885  he  bought  himself  a  new  farm  at  Sebastopol 
and  went  to  work  to  quietly  experiment  in  breeding  plants,  the  thing 
he  had  always  wanted  to  do  since  he  discovered  his  seed  potato  back 
in  the  gentle  hills  of  elm-shaded  Lancaster. 

What  Burbank  accomplished  needs  no  recounting  here.  For  a  long 
and  favored  life-time  he  worked  with  his  plants,  tens  and  thousands 

of  them,  at  peace.  The  world  is  better  for  his  work,  that  is  enough. 

Probably  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Burbank’s  plants  give  the 

world  more  profit  each  year  than  the  gold  mines  of  California  ever 

did  or  ever  will. 


A  cotton  gin,  a  sewing  machine,  ether,  the  telephone,  atomic 
chemistry  and  plant  breeding.  Here,  in  just  six  typical  examples,  is 
exemplified  the  scientific  and  inventive  genius  of  Massachusetts  men. 
The  list  is  fragmentary,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  what  the  native 
and  adopted  sons  of  Commonwealth  have  done,  and  to  serve  as  an 
earnest  of  future  accomplishments  in  the  laboratories,  the  shops  and, 
perhaps,  the  gardens  of  the  Bay  State. 
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Architecture 

When  an  outlander  thinks  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  tourist’s  visit 
to  the  patriotic  shrines  of  the  nation,  he  is  apt  to  picture  one  out¬ 
standing  characteristic — the  church  spires.  Chaste,  gleaming  white  in 
the  sun  above  the  old  elms,  their  slim  height,  graceful  proportions  and 
unique  beauty,  probably  fixed  them  indelibly  upon  his  memory  and, 
forever  after,  they  will  remain  symbolic  of  New  England.  It  is  true 
that  he  will  think  yearningly  of  the  Cape  Cod  cottages,  bowered  in 
pines  and  hollyhocks,  and  that  he  will  long  remember  the  age-stained, 
square  Colonial  homesteads  in  the  hills  back  from  the  shore — but  it  will 
be  the  church  spires  that  will  be  associated  automatically  with  the  Old 
Bay  State. 

The  other  colonies,  particularly  Virginia,  had  their  spacious  man¬ 
sions  and  their  cottages  but  none  of  them  developed  so  distinctive  a 
type  of  architecture  as  did  Massachusetts.  Of  course,  in  a  large  sense, 
even  right  down  to  the  Civil  War,  all  American  architects  and  builders 
were  greatly  influenced  by  British  and  European  models.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  was  no  development  to  which  the  label  American  can 
be  tagged,  until  very  recently  when  the  skyscraper  evolved  and  prob¬ 
ably  is  worthy  of  that  distinction.  Yet,  influenced  by  limited  materials 
and  forced  by  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  in  New  England,  probably 
more  than  in  any  other  Colony,  a  type  of  architecture  did  develop 
which  was  different  in  details  from  the  Old  Country  originals. 

In  the  South,  where  tobacco  and  other  major  crops  made  possible 
the  creation  of  great  estates,  proprietors  were  able  to  employ  and  even 
directly  import  builders  and  architects  from  England  and  build  more 
or  less  exact  duplicates  of  English  country  mansions  and  English 
public  buildings.  But  in  New  England,  the  small  farms  and  the  early 
development  of  commerce  created  not  only  different  but  diametrically 
opposed  types  of  building.  The  farmers  built  first  for  use,  second 
for  comfort  and  third  for  appearance.  Their  chief  concern  was 
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strength  and  solidity.  Their  materials  and  tools  were  limited.  Erect¬ 
ing  a  house  and  a  barn,  or  a  town  house  and  church,  was  the 
business  of  the  entire  neighborhood.  While  the  women  cooked  and 
kept  a  common  table  groaning  with  meats  and  pasties,  pies  and 
puddings — and  a  bowl  of  punch  or  rum — the  men  took  off  their  coats 
and  put  together  the  framework  of  timbers  which  a  master  joiner 
had  shaped.  With  a  chorus,  like  a  ship’s  shanty-song,  the  corner 
posts  would  be  reared,  the  cross  members  fitted,  the  ridgepole  erected 
and  the  rafters  placed.  Then,  at  leisure,  the  farmer  and  his  sons, 
or  hired  carpenters,  would  fill  in  the  studding,  nail  on  the  sheathing 
and  clapboards,  split  the  shakes  for  the  roof  and  nail  them  on  and  the 
exterior  would  be  done.  Timber  was  plentiful  and  the  master  joiner 
prided  himself  upon  the  nicety  of  his  fittings;  “if  every  joint  won’t 
pinch  a  hair  then  the  job’s  to  be  done  again” — that  was  their  creed. 
Consecjuently  the  houses  were  well  built.  Many  of  them  are  still 
standing  today,  stout  after  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  or  even 
longer  in  a  few  cases.  Those  that  have  fallen,  decayed  through 
neglect,  not  through  faulty  construction.  As  for  plan,  they  had  neither 
the  time  nor  skill  to  be  original  nor  the  materials  and  tools.  The 
proportions  were  thus  necessarily  simple,  decorations  few.  But,  from 
this  very  fact  arose  the  dignified  simplicity  so  characteristic  of  the  low 
cottage  type  and  the  four-square  solidity  of  the  larger  dwellings,  from 
the  salt-box  of  the  earlier  days  to  the  more  pretentious  type  influenced 
by  the  mansions  of  the  towns. 

The  merchants,  as  prosperity  came  into  town,  were  not  so 
restricted  by  either  means  or  materials  and  they  could  hire  skilled 
artisans  to  construct  their  dwellings.  Soon,  along  the  streets  of  the 
seaport  towns,  really  fine  houses  sprang  up.  Since  the  owners  were 
ship-builders  as  well  as  merchants,  they  were  restrained  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  conservatism  of  the  sea  and  tended  to  copy  each  other’s  mansions 
to  the  end  that  long  avenues  of  splendid  homes  came  into  being.  They 
can  still  be  seen.  Chestnut  Street  in  Salem  is  one  such.  Newbury- 
port  and  Portsmouth  are  among  other  old  towns  which  still  boast  their 
“fine”  streets.  For  a  typical,  though  now  isolated  example  of  this 
type  of  home,  the  Longfellow  House  in  Cambridge  is  excellent. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  of  these  homes  was  that  they  were 
not  only  generally  similar  but  that  they  all  ran  back  to  a  common 
influence, — Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Books  of  his  work,  and  that  of 
his  followers,  were  brought  overseas  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
local  born  workmen.  They,  being  ship  carpenters,  and  well  schooled 
in  the  necessity  of  strong,  simple  and  flowing  lines,  were  ideally  fitted 
to  execute  the  master’s  designs  and  thus,  the  exterior  lines  of  New 
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England  houses  are  at  once  strong  ancl  fine.  The  interior  finishing, 
however,  particularly  staircases,  mouldings,  panels  and  cornices,  bear 
a  refinement  and  delicacy  of  line  which,  found  nowhere  else  in  America, 
could  only  have  come  from  the  tools  of  men  trained  from  boyhood 
to  cut  and  shape  ship  timbers  to  a  hair  like  delicacy  and  precision. 

One  of  the  outstanding  architects  of  this  Post  Revolutionary  period 
of  mansion  homes  in  New  England  towns,  was  Charles  Bulfinch.  He 
was  not  the  first  great  architect;  for  example,  there  was  Peter  Harri¬ 
son,  who  built  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston,  but  he  was  the  first  genius. 
Out  of  the  simple  materials  available,  limited  also  by  strict  economy, 
he  created  work  which  today  still  boasts  of  delicate  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion,  fine  detail  and  notable  distinction.  He  rebuilt  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  after  the  British  burned  it,  he  built  the  State  Capitols  at 
Boston  and  Augusta,  he  designed  the  original  building  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  and  other  public  structures  as  well  as  a  host 
of  private  homes  for  prosperous  merchants.  It  is  odd  to  realize  that 
Bulfinch  was  in  London  studying  medicine  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  went  to  France  to  be  comfortable  and  there  became  fascinated 
by  architecture  and,  scrapping  his  pill  bottles,  took  up  the  drawing 
pen  and  T  square. 

After  Bulfinclrs  death  in  1830,  his  influence  was  still  effective  for 
some  time  but  eventually,  and  from  then  on  until  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  Gothic  revival,  so  called,  which  panicked  England,  spread  to 
this  country.  Affecting  New  England  far  less  than  the  rest  of 
America,  there  did  spring  up  a  plague  of  steeply  angled  roofs  with 
lavish  “ornamentation”  of  gingerbread  trim  along  the  eaves,  houses 
which  still  disfigure  many  neighborhoods,  contrasting  sadly  with  the 
sober,  dignified  earlier  buildings.  During  this  period,  the  public  build¬ 
ings  were  less  affected,  as  it  was  felt  that  in  them  a  degree  of  dignified 
restraint  was  necessary.  However,  the  French  influence  began  to  outdo 
the  English  Gothic  and  a  Palladian  enthusiasm  became  current  for  a 
time,  one  example  of  which  is  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

The  Civil  War  terminated  this  French  influence — as  well  as  the 
grotesque  Victorian  muddle-headedness  which  was  beginning  to  be  popu¬ 
lar — and  in  their  place  came  a  generation  or  more  of  mixed  blunder ings 
in  which  the  dominating  interest  was  “to  be  picturesque.”  One  of 
the  great  figures  of  this  time — 1870-1890 — was  Henry  H.  Richardson. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man.  Forceful  in  person,  voice  and  manners,  he 
was  equally  robust  with  his  pencil  and  established  at  his  home  in 
Boston  (Brookline)  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  American 
school.  If  not  of  such  rank,  yet  the  Richardson  group  influenced  all 
American  architecture  and  was  recognized  abroad  as  being  distinc- 
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tively  American,  virile  being  the  adjective  usually  coupled  with 
“typically  American.” 

Richardson  had  no  interest  in  brick-work — it  was  too  delicate,  too 
refined.  Heavy,  rough-faced,  blocks  of  stone  were  his  material  and 
the  Romanesque  style  of  the  eleventh  century  in  Western  Europe  was 
his  delight.  Accordingly,  adapting  this  ponderous  but  “virile”  material 
and  style  as  his  own,  he  began  to  design  a  series  of  public  buildings, 
and  even  private  dwellings,  which  are  still  known  as  Richardsonian — 
and  will  be  until,  like  the  old  Boston  Post  Office  they  are  torn  down — 
for  the  tons  of  stone  reared  up  in  tremendous  thick  walls  will  never 
be  leveled  by  time.  How  very  much  the  dark,  gloomy  atmosphere  of 
the  northeastern  Cities  owes  to  the  robust  fancies  of  this  Boston  man 
can  only  be  realized  when  the  burden  of  one  of  his  masterpieces  is 
lifted  from  the  soil  and  a  winged  modern  tower  climbs  aloft  to 
catch  the  sunshine  and  pour  the  light  down  its  slender  flanks  into 
the  narrow  streets. 

If  Richardson  was  all  powerful  in  the  70’s  and  8o’s  his  influence 
was  short  lived,  as  new  tendencies  came  into  effect  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  American  prosperity  and  multiplication  of  diverse  interests. 
This  modernism  found  its  expression  not  only  in  new  building  types 
but,  more  important,  in  architectural  schools.  Harvard  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  early  took  the  lead  in  this  field  and,  despite  their 
example  of  conservatism  in  design,  that  is,  adherence  to  tried  and 
proven  methods  and  principles,  they  have  all  nevertheless  been  con¬ 
sistently  progressive.  The  result  has  been  that  America  boasts  a  body 
of  trained  architects  whose  skill  ranks  them  as  topping  the  artistic 
expression  of  the  New  World.  While  still  standing  with  their  feet 
on  the  ground  of  technical  and  logical  training,  not  merely  in  mechani¬ 
cal  concerns  of  weights  and  masses,  stresses  and  strains,  but  also  in 
appreciation  of  symmetry  and  balance,  grace  and  beauty,  dignity  and 
simplicity — whether  they  design  one  of  the  delightful  modern  Colonial 
suburban  dwellings  to  cost  not  more  than  $5,000  complete  or  a 
“cloud-stretching  tower”  costing  many  millions, — they  are  adept  and 
able.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  so  far  at  least,  American  art 
has  found  its  best  expression  in  architecture. 

This  has  been  evident  ever  since  architecture  became  wedded  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  as  modern  steel  technique  and  metallurgy  provided  the  archi¬ 
tects  with  materials  with  which  to  spin  out  their  dreams  in  proportions 
as  delicate  as  silk  but  as  strong  and  stable  as  the  pyramids.  New  York 
and  Chicago,  with  similar  high  ground  values  and  a  solid  foundation, 
have  featured  the  development  of  the  skyscraper  far  more  than 
Boston  has.  Boston,  with  its  city  more  than  a  third  made  land, 
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reclaimed  from  the  harbor,  and  blue  clay  everywhere  for  a  basis  in 
place  of  rock,  has  limited  the  heights  of  its  buildings  severely  but, 
during  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  raise  the  limit. 
The  Custom  House  Tower  and  the  New  Post  Office  rise  up  their 
seven  and  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  one  hundred  foot  limit  of 
Old  Boston;  being  Federal  buildings  they  can  ignore  the  City  of 
Boston  building  laws,  but  they  are  being  matched  in  bulk  if  not  in 
height  by  newer  buildings  which,  by  terracing,  take  advantage  of  the 
growing  liberality  in  the  City’s  limits.  Such  are  the  Second  National 
Bank  Building,  the  Public  Service  Building  and  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Building — all  huge  monsters  that  lift  themselves  up  into  the 
salty  air  to  help  bring  the  two  Federal  towers  down  to  earth  and 
make  them  part  of  the  City. 

While  thus  not  prominent  in  the  development  of  the  skyscraper  in 
Boston,  nevertheless  Boston-born  and,  more  particularly  Boston  trained 
architects,  are  influential  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  Robert  Peabody,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  R.  Clipton  Sturgis, 
Henry  Bacon,  Professor  William  Emerson,  Guy  Lowell — these  are 
but  a  few  of  leading  Bostonian  architects  who  are  designing  the  new 
America.  They  are  diverse  in  their  interests  as  in  their  special  talents 
but,  in  the  main,  they  tend  to  exemplify  an  American  version  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Ecole  of  Beaux  Arts.  Modernism,  that  still  confused 
and  abortive  business,  interests  Boston  men  as  well  as  those  of  less 
historic  sections,  but  the  Massachusetts  architects  still  refuse  to  be 
stampeded  into  anything  new  and  untried.  They  are,  as  a  whole,  still 
sober  and  conservative  and  yet  ready  to  adopt  such  of  the  new  as  is 
useful — the  century  old  anomaly  of  the  Yankee,  the  tradition  of 
New  England. 

Landscaping 

Closely  allied  to  architecture,  like  the  setting  for  the  stone  the 
diamond  cutter  grinds,  landscaping  has  had  a  prominent  development 
in  modern  Massachusetts.  In  the  old  days,  the  villages  and  towns 
were  distinguished  by  the  commons  on  which,  or  about  which,  were 
the  public  buildings,  the  churches,  the  schools,  the  town  halls.  Shaded 
by  elms,  carpeted  by  age-old  grass,  these  commons  have  come  to  be 
considered  as  evidences  of  town  planning  and  landscaping.  In  that 
they  were  religiously  set  aside  for  common  use,  they  were  planned — 
but  in  the  larger  sense,  they  were  not  planned  at  all.  The  Old 
Colonists,  following  the  English  tradition,  and  also  desiring  to  insure 
the  support  of  the  church  and  the  school,  insisted  that  each  new  town 
set  aside  some  sixty  acres  for  the  two  purposes  and  erect  buildings 
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upon  them,  as  well  as  provide  a  drilling  ground  for  the  town  company 
of  militia,  or  train-band.  The  Common  or  village  green  filled  this 
triple  requirement  neatly  and  thus  it  came  into  being.  Naturally,  as 
the  center  of  the  town,  householders  build  their  homes  about  the 
Common  in  a  hollow  square.  A  town  plan,  certainly,  but  not  town 
planning,  that  is  a  deliberate  business,  the  New  England  village  grew 
accidentally  about  its  center  and  then  spread  out  indiscriminatingly  as 
private  needs,  wishes  and  desires  dictated. 

The  same  accidental  business  characterized  public  buildings  in  the 
cities,  where  wealth  gave  originality  an  opportunity  to  frolic,  and  also 
in  the  groups  of  college  buildings.  Harvard’s  Yard  has  its  hallowed 
traditions  but  if  all  the  University’s  structures  could  be  gathered 
together  they  would  form  a  rather  heterogeneous  collection.  Yale  is 
in  much  the  same  case  as  is  Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Williams, 
Tufts  and  the  rest.  They  just  grew  from  small  beginnings  and  each 
accretion,  unlike  a  natural  development,  reflected  not  merely  the  chang¬ 
ing  tastes  of  the  years  but  also  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
committees  in  charge  or  the  donees  of  the  funds. 

America  sinned  greatly  in  its  building  fads  and  fancies  but,  of 
modern  times,  at  tremendous  expense,  the  old  is  being  remodeled  nearer 
to  the  heart’s  desire  and  the  new  is  being  created  with  an  amazing 
degree  of  taste  and  harmony.  One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  this 
change,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  landscaping  proper,  is  the  modern 
profession  of  landscape  architecture  which  plans  whole  villages  and 
developments  as  carefully  as  it  lays  out  the  estate  of  a  newly-rich 
American  Aladdin.  The  pioneer  in  this  work  was  Frederick  Olmstead, 
who  tremendously  influenced  all  American  city  planning.  Boston’s 
justly  celebrated  park  system  is  stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  his 
genius  as  are  most  older  American  civic  parks  and  gardens. 

Painting 

If  architecture  was  in  slavish  bonds  to  Europe  for  two  hundred 
years,  the  same  is  even  more  true  of  painting.  Indeed,  painting  was 
neglected  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Architects  were 
necessary — but  any  new  country  can  do  very  well,  thank  you,  without 
artists,  as  long  as  it  is  expanding  and  developing  its  natural  resources. 
It  is  usually  only  when  the  frontiers  are  reached,  and  no  new  avenues 
of  exploitation  are  open,  that  men  can  sit  down  to  paint  and  to  enjoy 
painting  seriously. 

Thus  not  only  New  England,  but  America,  was  without  really 
serious  painting  until  almost  1850.  There  were  painters,  of  course, 
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but  they  were  not  American  daubers  at  all.  Some  of  them  were 
English  born  and  educated  and  the  native  sons,  forced  by  the  lack  of 
home  opportunity,  had  to  study  in  Europe,  usually  England,  and  thus 
came  home  just  as  English  as  any  immigrant  English  brush-master. 

What  painting  there  was  through  this  two  hundred  years,  was 
dominated  by  portrait  work.  There  being  no  such  thing  as  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  wealthy  merchants  and  early  manufacturers  could  only 
preserve  their  flattered  likenesses  through  the  medium  of  the  painter 
and,  accordingly,  portrait  painters  appeared  to  satisfy  the  market. 
Among  the  earlier  Massachusetts  (and  American  painters  who  special¬ 
ized  in  portraits)  were  Allston,  Copley,  Stuart  and  West — all  English 
trained.  West,  it  is  true,  amused  himself  with  Biblical  conceptions 
and  historical  masterpieces — but  he  was  as  flattering  to  his  subjects  as 
Copley  was  to  his  sitters.  Stuart  unquestionably  was  the  master,  for 
he  enjoyed  a  rich  color  sense  as  well  as  better  than  ordinary  talent  for 
catching  character  and  pinning  it  down  upon  his  canvas.  Later  artists, 
than  this  group,  in  Massachusetts  included  Healy,  who  executed  the 
gigantic  painting  now  in  Faneuil  Hall.  But  mere  size  does  not  make 
for  genius  and  Healy  never  reached  the  workmanship  of  the  first  four. 

The  Civil  War  definitely  ended  painting  for  a  time  but  in  1880  it 
once  more  began  to  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  soon  it 
flourished.  There  were  several  influences  which  caused  an  accelera¬ 
tion  of  progress.  One  of  these  was  the  American  Archaeological 
Society  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
of  Harvard,  and  with  the  energy  of  a  group  of  New  England  and 
Boston  young  men,  went  out  to  excavate  in  Asia  Minor.  When  these 
youngsters  returned  to  Boston,  their  enthusiasm  for  art  became  con¬ 
tagious  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  came  into  being.  The  first 
structure  was  in  Copley  Square,  a  dismal  stone  monstrosity  (where 
Copley  Plaza  is  now),  built  in  the  “finest”  Victorian  style  of  brick 
and  tile.  Starting  with  a  small  collection  from  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
the  Museum’s  possessions  grew  and  grew.  One  of  the  largest  develop¬ 
ments  was  that  of  the  Japanese  Art  collection  which  was,  and  is, 
one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  Shortly,  the  building  was  outgrown  and 
the  new,  magnificent  palace  out  on  Huntington  Avenue  was  constructed, 
a  fit  setting  for  one  of  the  world’s  great  art  collections. 

With  this  Museum  to  serve  as  inspiration,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Museum  founded  an  Art  School  which  flourished  and  has  educated 
many  of  the  country’s  outstanding  artists  of  the  present  day. 

The  second  influence  which  accelerated  art  had  its  beginning  in 
business  insisting  that  the  public  schools  give  the  pupils  training  in 
technical  arts,  particularly  drawing,  so  that  the  growing  industries  could 
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have  trained  workers,  executives  and  designers  with  which  to  better 
American  products  so  they  could  compete  in  foreign  markets  with 
European  manufactures.  Thus  the  State  Normal  Art  School  came  into 
being,  as  a  sort  of  primary  to  the  grammar  school  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  thus  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  added  their 
art  departments.  One  of  the  special  schools  of  this  class  was  the 
Lowell  School  of  Design,  endowed  by  Augustus  Lowell.  This,  although 
primarily  a  textile  school,  did  accomplish  much  in  general  art  education. 


BOSTON  ART  MUSEUM 

Late  in  the  90's,  the  public  school  interest  in  art  spread  to  a  civic 
art  concern  and  Massachusetts  distinguished  itself  by  limiting  the  not 
always  happy  enthusiasm  of  political  art  committees  by  establishing  the 
first  art  commission  to  have  control  over  civic  statues  and  monuments 
This  commission,  this  venture  of  art  into  politics,  was  followed  by 
various  state  and  municipal  planning  boards  and  improvement  associa¬ 
tions  to  control  and  encourage  artistic  development — a  business  in 
which,  once  again,  Massachusetts  led  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Of  the  college  and  university  art  education,  Harvard  probably 
stands  out  nationally.  Its  Art  Department  and  its  Fogg  Art  Museum 
and  Germanic  Museum  have  exercised  tremendous  effects  upon  the 
collegiate  art  education  of  the  nation’s  scholastic  structure.  The  new 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  just  outside  the  Harvard  Yard,  to  the  rear  of 
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Seaver,  is  not  only  a  splendid  collection,  but  its  physical  structure 
itself  is  a  monument  to  Harvard’s  artistic  enthusiasm  and  leadership. 

The  present  century,  as  in  the  case  of  architecture  and  most 
other  lines  of  activity,  industrial,  financial  and  commercial  as  well  as 
artistic,  finds  Massachusetts  in  the  position  of  not  being  preeminently 
outstanding  in  accomplishment  within  her  borders  but  still  the  mother 
of  men  of  accomplishment  who  are  working  in  every  state  of 
the  Union.  Nevertheless,  Massachusetts  is  not  without  painters, 
painters  of  national  and  even  international  importance.  The  list  of 
Boston  (New  England)  painters  is  so  long  that  it  would  be  haz¬ 
ardous  to  mention  more  than  a  very  few,  selected  without  any  degree 
of  evaluation  other  than  propinquity.  Such  a  few  would  include  Edwin 
Abbey,  John  Singer  Sargent  (their  paintings  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library)  ;  Walker,  Reid,  and  Simmons  (the  Boston  State  House)  and 
the  portrait  men,  such  as  Benson,  Brush,  DeCamp,  Thayer  and  Tarbell. 
In  passing,  Benson’s  work  as  an  etcher  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  it. 

Boston  is  also  to  be  celebrated  for  its  many  gallery  exhibitions  and 
its  Copley  Society,  a  group  of  artists  and  patrons  of  art.  The  Boston 
Art  Club  is  internationally  famous  and  the  Isabella  Stuart  Gardner 
Museum  in  the  Fenway  is,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
splendid  small  art  museums.  The  art  colonies  of  Provincetown  and 
Rockport  are  celebrated. 

Sculpture 

In  sculpture,  Massachusetts  as  well  as  America  in  general,  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  much  until  well  after  the  Civil  War.  What  work 
was  done  was  entirely  classical  and  imitative  when  it  was  good,  while 
as  for  the  rest— the  multitudes  of  Civil  \\  ar  Memorials  which  appeared 
along  in  the  70’s  were,  to  say  the  least,  mediocre.  They  were  one  of 
the  first  applications  of  modern  mass  production  to  art.  Towns 
were  offered  cast-iron  statues  or  stone  ones  chipped  mechanically  from 
the  same  model  and  thus  the  same  memorial  soldier  grasps  his  gun 
from  one  end  of  New  England  to  the  other. 

However,  in  1874,  Boston  erected  a  work  of  Martin  Milmore  on 
the  Common,  as  the  City’s  Civil  War  monument.  I  his  is  a  tall  shaft 
carrying  a  symbolical  figure,  with  the  base  of  the  column  supported  by 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  ideal  figures  of  one  kind  or  another.  This 
was  a  new  type  and  became  popular.  At  about  this  time  also,  Brown 
of  Boston,  living  and  working  in  New  York,  and  a  group  of  Boston 
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artists  living  abroad — Storey  and  Greenough  are  examples, — began  the 
transition  from  the  old  classicisms,  imitating  at  first  Italian  ideas,  but 
sowing  the  seeds  for  American  expression. 

They,  together  with  such  men  as  Rogers  of  Salem,  opened  the 
way  for  the  new  American  school.  One  of  these  was  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens,  who,  although  not  a  native,  contributed  three  of  his  best 
works  to  the  Commonwealth — the  Deacon  Chapin  statue  in  Spring- 
field,  the  Phillips  Brooks  monument  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden  and 
the  Shaw  memorial  at  the  top  of  Boston  Common.  He  was  followed, 
artistically,  by  a  leading  modern,  Daniel  Chester  French  who  has 
accomplished  much  excellent  work — for  example,  the  Parkman  memorial 
in  Boston  and  the  John  Harvard  Statue  in  front  of  University  Hall, 
where  it  was  removed  from  its  first  exposed  position  in  front  of 
Memorial.  Cyrus  Dallin  is  another  modern  who,  specializing  in  the 
American  Indian,  has  immortalized  the  now  glorified  red-skin.  Other 
well  known  moderns,  who  have  lifted  Massachusetts  to  a  leading  place 
in  the  art  are  Herbert  Adams,  Paul  Bartlett,  Bela  Pratt  and  Kitson. 

Other  Arts 

In  the  lesser  arts,  Boston  was  long  prominent.  Paul  Revere, 
for  example,  turned  out  some  silver  and  copper  work  which  is  eagerly 
sought  not  only  for  its  historic  associations,  but  also  for  its  very  real 
merit.  Massachusetts  Colonial  furniture,  although  not  original  being- 
duplication  in  large  part  of  English  models,  was  of  particularly  fine 
craftsmanship  and,  such  pieces  as  have  been  preserved,  are  of  great 
value  in  themselves.  Down  on  Cape  Cod,  the  glass  works  at  Sandwich 
produced  glass  which,  once  widely  used  in  homes,  is  now  eagerly  sought 
by  collectors. 

And,  above  all,  one  of  the  supreme  creations  of  art  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  the  clipper  ship  of  the  middle  Nineteenth  Century.  Prob¬ 
ably  few  men  now  living  have  had  the  glory  of  seeing  a  clipper  under 
sail.  They  were  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  ship-builder’s  art  and 
when  they  passed  away  under  the  smoke  cloud  of  steam,  truly  one 
of  the  world’s  most  magnificent  creations  sank  from  sight.  Donald 
McKay,  of  East  Boston,  with  his  Flying  Cloud  and  the  rest,  was 
as  truly  an  artistic  genius  as  any  sculptor.  He  carved  his  models 
out  of  a  block  of  soft  pine;  he  translated  this  vision  into  tall  ships 
and  he  saw  them  swim  away  below  the  horizon,  not  only  burden 
bearers  but  masterpieces  of  art.  It  is  common  to  spend  time  praising 
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the  wood  carvers  who  shaped  the  figureheads  of  the  clippers.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  criticise  their  oaken  work  to  assert  that  the  ship 
itself,  rather  than  the  figurehead,  was  the  work  of  art — for  the  carving 
of  a  pine  block  into  the  swelling  fluid  lines  of  a  sailing  ship  is  art 
of  the  highest  order. 


Thus,  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  other  arts,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  not  only  upheld  her  traditions  of  leadership  and  of 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the  nation  but  has  within  her  own 
borders  ample  justification  for  present-day  leadership,  a  condition  which 
is  not  without  promise  of  even  greater  development  into  a  new  age 
of  flowering  which,  when  it  comes,  will  continue  Massachusetts  in  her 
role  as  producer  and  patron  of  all  that  is  best. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 
Religion  in  Massachusetts 


Intolerance  to  Freedom — 1620-1833 

I11  the  religious  history  of  this  Commonwealth,  there  has  been 
a  curious  relation  between  religious  freedom  and  intolerance.  In  1620, 
the  Pilgrims  established  at  Plymouth  what  was,  for  the  time,  a  very 
high  degree  of  religious  freedom  and  yet,  following  the  economic  and 
finally  the  political  absorption  of  Plymouth  by  Massachusetts  Bay,  this 
spark  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  nearly  extinguished. 

With  Massachusetts  one  of  the  colonies  which  was  established,  in 
part,  for  religious  reasons,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Commonwealth  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  grant  religious 
freedom;  but,  instead,  the  State  was  one  of  the  last  to  liberalize  its 
laws.  In  fact,  the  struggle  for  toleration  of  variegated  religious 
beliefs,  which  was  not  of  great  importance  in  most  of  the  States, 
assumed  in  Massachusetts  at  times  all  the  bitterness  of  a  major 
question  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years  were  needed  to 
make  the  Commonwealth  really  liberal.  As  is  natural  during  such  a 
controversy,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  conflicting  points  of  view  justly. 
At  first  glance,  the  conservative  element  seems  to  have  been  determined 
to  go  to  any  length  to  maintain  their  position  and  the  liberal  group 
seems  equally  determined  to  pull  down  and  destroy  everything  that 
their  opponents  cherished.  In  reality,  undoubtedly,  both  parties  were 
sincere  in  their  antagonism ;  the  liberals,  in  sympathy  with  the  growing 
love  of  freedom  of  their  age,  justifiably  sought  to  bring  their  religious 
business  into  agreement  with  political  freedom — an  established  church 
was  an  anomaly;  the  conservative  element,  with  equal  justification, 
was  influenced  by  a  determination  to  preserve  the  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  forms  and  practices  of  their  fathers,  an  institution  hallowed  by 
sacrifice  and  made  worthy  by  both  its  political  and  spiritual  values. 
Thus,  this  Commonwealth,  while  playing  its  leading  role  in  establish¬ 
ing  political  freedom,  lagged  behind  the  sister  States  in  extending  that 
spirit  of  freedom  to  its  white  meeting-houses  staid  and  sober  beneath 
ancient  elms. 
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In  the  beginning,  the  Pilgrims  brought  to  Massachusetts  a  very 
radical  ecclesiastical  idea.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  all  Europe  was 
controlled  by  one  form  or  another  of  an  established  church.  The 
political  philosophy  of  the  era  regarded  the  church  as  the  business  of 
the  State,  not  as  the  individual  concern  of  the  person.  Thus  any 
man  who  asserted  that  his  conscience  was  important  was  not  merely  a 
religious  rebel  but  a  political  traitor  as  well.  Because  the  Pilgrims 
separated  from  the  Church  of  England  they  could  not  therefor  be 
Englishmen,  and  to  obtain  the  freedom  they  desired  they  eventually 
were  moved  to  establish  themselves  in  Plymouth.  Of  course,  in  doing 
so,  they  were  without  the  sanction  of  King  James,  but  they  felt  that 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  they  would  be  safe  enough  from 
the  half-hearted  persecution  they  would  have  been  forced  to  suffer  at 
home.  In  this  respect,  they  were  correct;  the  Crown  did  not  move 
against  them  directly  and  the  only  adverse  actions  made  against  them 
were  trifling  business  which  were  easily  overcome. 

Thus  free  to  do  as  they  pleased  “.  .  .  to  leave  Christian  religion 

free  to  every  man’s  conscience  and  [magistrates]  to  handle  only  civil 
transgressions  .  .  the  struggling  colony  held  this  freedom,  dearly 

bought,  but  a  short  time.  Political  pressure  and  economic  concern  from 
Boston  began  to  make  inroads  within  fifty  years  and,  finally,  between 
ostracism  and  freedom,  the  Plymouth  folks  gradually  and  reluctantly 
followed  the  lead  of  Boston  until,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
New  England  Confederation  in  1643,  legally  at  any  event,  there  was 
practically  no  difference  between  the  church  of  Plymouth  and  that  at 
Boston.  There  was  no  toleration  of  conscience. 

Massachusetts  was  founded  by  Puritans  who  were  not  at  all 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  an  established  church,  or  to  the  philosophy 
that  Church  and  State  were,  should  be,  and  must  be,  one.  All  they 
wanted,  when  they  came  to  America,  was  to  cleanse  the  Established 
Church  of  certain  things  which  they  considered  wrong;  once  this 
was  accomplished,  as  it  was  with  the  immediate  establishment  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  then  there  was  every  reason,  religious,  political 
and  economic,  to  consider  and  to  make  the  Congregational  Church 
the  established  church  of  Massachusetts.  To  put  it  succinctly,  if 
iconoclastically,  the  Puritans  came  to  Boston  not  to  establish  an 
asylum  for  oppressed  folk  of  England  but  rather  to  establish  a 
purified  church  of  their  own. 

The  difference  between  the  four  major  English  church  groups  at 
the  time  is  about  as  follows :  the  orthodox  group  desired  the  Church 
of  England  as  it  stood;  the  Puritans  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  provided  they  could  free  it,  as  far  as  they  themselves 
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were  concerned,  of  certain  abuses;  the  Pilgrims  (Separatists)  believed 
that  the  Established  Church  was  outworn  and  that,  therefor,  a  new 
church  was  necessary;  the  Anabaptists  (who  do  not  figure  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  until  later)  wanted  to  overthrow  all  churches  of  whatever 
kind  so  that  new  forms  could  be  set  up  in  which,  by  utterly  divorcing 
the  church  from  the  state,  complete  freedom  could  be  realized. 

Once  their  feet  were  on  New  England  soil,  the  leaders  of  the 
Puritans  lost  no  time  in  establishing  what  soon  became  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  as  they  wanted  it.  Their  haste  was  dictated  by  fear 
that,  if  they  did  not  set  up  an  establishment  to  fill  the  void,  the 
Church  of  England  would  act  to  do  so  by  sending  over  a  bishop  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  thus  the  struggle  for  reform 
would  simply  be  transferred  from  England  to  America.  The  business 
of  thus  setting  up  a  new  church  was  a  dangerous  one  and  for  a 
time  their  peril  of  Royal  displeasure  served  to  balance  the  raw  insti¬ 
tution  but,  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  interference  from  London  abated, 
the  Puritans  looked  out  and  found  that  their  new  church  was  beset 
with  administrative  difficulties. 

Chief  of  these  was  the  matter  of  supporting  the  Congregational 
Church  financially.  At  first  a  temporizing  attitude  was  adopted,  as 
everyone  contributed  voluntarily,  and  only  legally  was  it  laid  down 
that  everyone  must  support  the  institution.  But  by  1638,  this  easy 
going  system  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  as  everyone  was  not  con¬ 
tributing  voluntarily,  so  the  General  Court  enacted  an  order  to  tax 
those  who  did  not  give  voluntarily.  In  1647,  the  General  Court 
again  moved  to  bulkwark  the  church  by  granting  to  every  town  the 
authority  to  levy  a  direct  tax  for  the  support  of  its  church,  but  this 
was  not  generally  enforced  so  that,  for  several  years,  the  General  Court 
specifically  authorized  the  local  magistrates  to  compel  the  towns  within 
their  jurisdictions  adequately  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their 
churches.  And,  again,  in  1660,  the  General  Court  ordered  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  purge  their  jurisdictions  of  all  unorthodox  religious  principles 
and  to  use  their  civil  power  to  compel  the  towns  not  only  to  build 
churches  and  to  support  ministers  but  to  supervise  and  dictate  religious 
teachings.  Thus,  thirty  years  after  Boston  was  settled,  church  and 
state  were  one.  In  fact,  both  were  a  closed  corporation.  Only  church 
members  could  vote  and  a  man  could  become  a  church  member  only 
by  being  voted  a  member  of  a  particular  congregation  by  men  who 
were  already  members. 

This  period  marks  the  high  water  mark  of  the  Congregational 
establishment.  Charles  II  and  James  I  unquestionably  intended  to 
overthrow  the  absolutism  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  probably 
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intended  to  put  the  Church  of  England  into  the  Colony;  Andros  was 
given  instruction  to  that  end,  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a  degree  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  accession  of  Dutch  William  and  Mary 
ended  this  plan,  but  nevertheless  the  new  royal  house  demanded  some 
concessions  from  Congregationalism.  On  paper,  toleration  of  all 
Christian  sects,  save  only  Roman  Catholics,  was  established  and  the 
requirement  of  church  membership  for  exercise  of  the  civil  franchise 
was  repealed.  Actually,  however,  the  Congregational  Church  kept  its 
firm  grasp  since,  controlling  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  General 
Court,  it  could  dictate  whatever  special  laws  it  required  to  maintain 
its  position. 

King  William  becoming  engrossed  in  European  affairs,  Boston  by 
1700  was  able  to  disregard  him  completely,  and  thus  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  was  actually,  although  not  legally,  omnipotent.  The 
Quakers,  Baptists  and  Church  of  England  members,  although  tolerated 
in  being  permitted  to  worship  as  they  pleased,  were  again  required 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Congregational  Church.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  grave  injustice,  and  the  Church  of  England  carried  on  a 
steady  campaign  in  Boston  to  rid  themselves  of  the  incubus.  The 
Quakers  were  more  stout  in  their  defiance,  refusing  compliance,  and 
thus  Boston  was  forced  to  bear  heavily  upon  them,  particularly  upon 
the  Quakers  in  the  towns  of  Tiverton  and  Dartmouth,  where  the 
“Gentle  Folk”  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  control  the  local  town 
government.  Accordingly,  the  General  Court  in  1702  moved  against 
the  Quakers  by  taking  the  enforcement  of  the  church  laws  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  minor,  local  magistrates  and  giving  it  to  the  county 
courts.  Thus,  the  Congregational  Church  was  enabled  to  maintain  its 
church  in  every  town,  no  matter  whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the 
townspeople  were  Congregationalists. 

Of  course,  the  Quakers  could  keep  on  worshiping  as  they  pleased, 
but  the  county  required  the  tax.  For  a  time,  the  Quaker  passive 
resistance  method  drove  the  General  Court  only  to  words  and  threats 
but  in  1716,  the  General  Court  was  spurred  to  definite  action;  it  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  the  county  courts  did  not  enforce  the  church  laws,  then 
it  would  do  so  itself.  Accordingly,  the  General  Court  sent  Congrega¬ 
tional  ministers  to  Tiverton  and  Dartmouth  (in  particular)  and  then 
billed  the  two  towns  for  the  expense.  Dartmouth  was  billed  for  one 
hundred  pounds  and  Tiverton  for  seventy-five  pounds.  Stoutly,  the 
Quaker  selectmen  refused  to  levy  the  tax,  for  which  brazen  defiance 
of  Boston  they  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  folks  of  the  two 
towns  met  and  voted  to  pay  their  officers  for  the  time  they  spent  in 
jail  and  sent  appeals  for  justice  to  London.  London  replied  with 
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an  order  upon  Boston  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
cancellation  of  the  tax. 

With  this  demonstration  by  the  Quakers  that  the  Congregational 
tax  could  be  broken,  the  Church  of  England  constituency  and  the 
Baptists  were  stimulated  to  renewed  agitation.  In  1727  the  Church  of 
England  men,  through  the  influence  of  the  Church  at  home,  were  freed 
of  paying  taxes  to  support  Congregationalism  to  the  degree  that,  if  they 
lived  within  five  miles  of  a  Church  of  England  church,  their  money 
could  go  to  the  support  of  that  church.  In  1728,  the  General  Court 
gave  similar  rights  to  Baptists  and  Quakers  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  conscientious  scruples  against  any  established  church.  Of  course, 
these  liberties  did  not  excuse  anyone  from  attending  church ;  they 
simply  made  it  possible  for  the  minister  or  officer  of  a  Church  of 
England,  Quaker  or  Baptist  Church  to  recover  from  the  tax  collector, 
the  church  tax  which  members  of  their  church  had  paid.  Then  too, 
although  the  laws  were  reenacted  when  they  expired,  they  were  all 
for  short  definite  periods  because  they  were  passed  by  the  General 
Court  only  on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  If,  reasoned  the  Court, 
by  granting  this  little  measure  of  liberality  to  those  noisy  sects,  we 
can  prevent  them  from  clamoring  to  the  Crown,  we  can  gain  peace  for 
the  Colony  and  then,  when  a  new  King  comes  into  power,  more 
sympathetic  to  us,  the  laws  need  not  be  reenacted. 

Of  course,  while  the  idea  of  a  church  supported  by  taxes  is  beyond 
the  sympathy  of  modern  folk,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
otherwise  in  colonial  days.  Then,  supporting  a  church  with  public 
funds  was  considered  just  as  necessary  as  today  tax  support  for  public 
schools  is  thought  to  be,  and  the  folks  who  clamored  against  this 
tax  were  very  distinctly  a  small,  if  influential,  portion  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

This  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  trouble  within 
the  Congregational  Church  as  well  as  without.  Even  members  of 

the  flock  were  becoming  somewhat  restless.  This  tacit  revolt 

climaxed  in  the  i74o’s  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Great  Awakening.” 
The  earlier  years,  particularly  in  Europe,  had  been  a  period  of 

weakening  morals  and  waning  of  religious  fervor.  When  the  pendulum 
swung  back  again,  beginning  soon  after  1730,  it  made  its  influence 
felt  in  New  England  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Reverend  Jonathan  Edwards 
of  Northampton,  probably  one  of  the  greatest  minds  America  has 

produced,  began  the  revival  in  Massachusetts,  and  led  a  revival  which 
he  characterized  as  a  reaction  against  “the  vices  of  materialism  and 
rationalism”  which,  he  alleged,  were  centered  in  Boston. 
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Spreading  like  wild-fire,  Edwards’  revival  initiated  a  similar  move¬ 
ment  in  Boston  itself  and  climaxed  with  the  invitation  to  Reverend 
George  Whitefield  to  visit  Boston.  He  came  in  1740  and  preached  to 
immense  audiences  on  Boston  Common  as  well  as  in  Congregational 
Churches  and  then  toured  New  England,  bringing  all  this  section  into 
fever  heat.  Extremer  preachers,  such  as  James  Davenport,  followed 
and  wallowed  in  such  a  mess  of  emotionalism  that  the  spectacle  was 
highly  discreditable  if  entertaining.  America  has  always  been  a  fat 
and  fertile  land  for  revivalists  and  probably  this  first  extravagance  was 
not  by  any  appreciable  measure  any  more  hot  and  fevered  than  the 
scores  which  have  followed,  but  the  Congregational  clergy,  who  had 
shortly  begun  to  oppose  the  development  of  the  frenzy,  despite  the 
senseless  objurgations  showered  upon  them,  finally  won  the  ear  of  their 
flocks  again  and  led  a  reaction. 

Religious  emotionalism  is  often  not  as  easily  extinguished  as  it  is 
awakened,  and  in  the  years  of  controversy  which  ensued  between  pro- 
Revivalists  and  the  antis,  the  Congregational  Church  lost  a  great  deal 
of  ground.  In  1743,  the  Congregational  ministers  themselves  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  merits  of  the  business  and  a  sharp  schism 
developed  which  split  the  Congregational  Church  as  well  as  Harvard 
College  and  the  press.  The  serious  side  of  the  situation  became  evident 
when  several  churches  split,  groups  of  members  withdrawing  to  form 
new  churches.  For  example,  the  North  Church  in  Boston.  In  1742, 
the  revivalists  gained  control  only  to  see  a  large  part  of  the  membership 
withdraw  and  form  the  Tenth  Congregational  Church  of  Boston. 
Aeain,  other  Boston  chuches  were  anti-revivalist;  their  membership 
included  many  revivalists  who,  becoming  restive,  in  1748  withdrew 
from  their  several  congregations  and  formed  the  Eleventh  Congrega- 
tionalist  Church. 

This  was  well  enough  in  Boston,  for  there  the  voluntary  system 
of  church  support  still  existed,  but  as  the  churches  outside  of  Boston 
began  to  split  up  in  the  controversy,  the  revivalists  found  themselves 
in  trouble,  for  the  established  church  was  entitled  to  the  church  tax  and 
thus  the  “Separates,”  as  the  revivalists  came  to  be  called,  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  support  the  very  churches  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  many  “Separates”  joined  with  Baptist 
Churches  and  thus  the  Congregational  Church  strengthened  an  outside 
sect  while  it  weakened  itself.  This  difficulty  grew  still  more  serious 
as  in  several  towns,  the  regular  Congregational  Church,  rather  than 
lose  members  to  the  Baptists,  compromised  with  the  “Separates”  to 
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keep  them  members,  only  by  so  doing  to  offend  extreme  anti-revivalists 
who  withdrew  and  joined  the  established  Church  of  England. 

Finally,  the  “Separates,”  where  they  had  organized,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  general  and 
claimed  a  distinct  existence.  And  thus,  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  arrived,  the  Established  Congregational  Church  of  the  Colony 
was  not  only  weakened  by  withdrawing  of  members  but  was  being- 
more  and  more  drawn  into  a  position  where  it  would  lose  control  of 
the  General  Court  and  loss  of  its  supremacy. 

Theologically,  the  Congregational  church  was  split  into  four  parts. 
There  was  the  strict  orthodox  group,  called  Calvinists.  There  was 
the  liberal  orthodox,  called  Arminians.  There  was  the  anti-revivalist 
and  there  was  the  revivalist  group.  Of  course  the  distinction  between 
the  four  groups  was  not  hard  and  fast  and  a  man  might  belong  to 
both  camps  in  some  points  and  yet  be  a  stout  member  of  but  one 
group  in  others.  All  this  resulted  not  only  in  confusion  and  turmoil 
within  the  very  body  of  the  church  itself  but  it  further  undermined 
the  position  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  it  created  such  a 
division  of  opinion  that  the  Church  could  no  longer  present  a  solid 
and  united  front  against  the  Episcopalians,  the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers. 

By  1750,  the  intense  feelings  of  the  Great  Awakening  largely 
subsided.  In  fact,  the  pendulum  swung  back  the  other  way.  Added 
to  this  waning  interest  in  spiritual  concern,  the  wars,  between  France 
and  Britain,  which  had  their  local  effects,  still  further  submerged 
ecclesiastical  business,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Separates,  probably 
religious  matters  would  have  concerned  no  one  particularly,  especially 
as  the  coming  clouds  of  the  Revolution  began  to  gather. 

However,  the  Separates  caused  a  political  situation  which  could  not 
be  ignored.  In  their  revolt  from  the  “cold  intellectualism”  of  Orthodox 
Congregationalism,  the  Revivalists  were  convinced  that,  just  like  the 
Quakers,  they  had  an  inner  light  which  led  them  out  of  the  established 
church  to  form  a  new  organization  of  their  own.  This  conviction, 
incidentally,  often  caused  the  Separates  to  be  known  as  “New  Lights 
and  the  orthodox  church  as  “Old  Lights” — apt  labels. 

Aside  from  their  position  upon  the  business  of  revivals,  the  New 
Lights  differed  not  at  all  in  essentials  from  the  Old  Lights  insofar 
as  spiritual  matters  were  concerned.  What  caused  the  trouble  was  that 
these  seceding  Congregationalists  refused  to  pay  the  church  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  orthodox  churches  in  their  communities.  This 
was  a  political  matter,  very  similar,  for  instance,  to  a  state  which  would 
exist  today  if  certain  religious  sects  who  follow  the  Bible  literally 
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refuse  to  pay  their  real  estate  taxes  on  the  ground  that  part  of  the 
tax  was  being  used  to  support  public  schools  in  which  science  was 
being  taught,  science  which,  they  might  allege,  was  contrary  to  the 
statements  of  the  Holy  Writ. 

Thus  political  fuel  was  added  to  the  religious  fire  already  burning 
in  that  Orthodox  Congregationalists  felt  it  their  “bounden  duty”  to 
rescue  their  erstwhile  brethren  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  Of 
course,  Baptists  and  Quakers  and  Anglicans  were  exempted  from  Con¬ 
gregational  control  and  church  taxes  (for  support  of  Congregationalism) 
but  they  were  in  a  distinct  minority  and  long  accustomed  to  keep 
“quiet  and  in  decent  order.”  Not  so  the  New  Lights.  As  former 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  they  were  accustomed  to  be  rulers  of 
the  land  and  to  lift  their  voices  loudly  and  persistently  in  public.  Thus, 
when  the  issue  arose  in  public  the  New  Lights  could  not  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel  but  persisted  in  giving  back  what  they  received 
together  with  good  interest. 

And  so  the  stage  was  set  for  what  might  have  been  a  bitter 
intramural  religious  war.  Some  writers  have  minimized  the  matter,  but 
the  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  up  to  1750,  it  was  a  major  movement 
constantly  gaining  impetus.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  that  date  in 
Massachusetts,  forty  five  new  Congregational  churches  were  estab¬ 
lished,  of  these  more  than  half  were  those  of  Separates.  The  tendency 
to  minimize  the  New  Lights  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  “ism”  did 
not  long  endure.  Being  emotional  characteristically,  the  sect  lacked 
essential  stability  and  it  was  unfortunate  in  that  it  did  not  attract 
leaders  of  a  character  capable  of  welding  a  strong  organization. 
Further,  the  New  Lights  were  in  a  negative  position  in  that  they  grew 
out  of  a  denial  of  Orthodox  principles  and  thus  had  inherent  in 
themselves  the  spirit  of  schism  and  division  and  controversy.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  New  Lights  soon  lost  enthusiasm  and  either  drifted  back 
into  orthodoxy  or  joined  with  the  Baptists.  This  latter  move  probably 
accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  New  Lights  for  thus  they  could 
not  only  appease  their  religious  scruples  but  also  escaped  paying  a 
double  church  tax — one  for  the  Orthodox  church  and  the  other,  the 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  New  Light  Church.  This 
sliding  to  the  Baptists  was  well  underway  by  1750  and,  of  the  forty- 
five  new  Congregational  churches  established  in  the  preceding  ten  years, 
of  the  27  New  Light  churches,  eighteen  became  Baptist.  This  move¬ 
ment  created  grave  economic  and  political  problems. 

To  begin  with,  the  New  Light-Baptists  formed  not  only  a  numer¬ 
ically  important  but  highly  influential  opposition  party  in  local  town 
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politics  and,  while  of  course  the  General  Court  continued  to  remain 
Orthodox,  it  too  was  affected  by  minority  members  from  New  Light- 
Baptist  towns,  such  as  Middleboro,  creating  opposition.  And  then, 
there  was  an  even  more  grave  matter;  the  withdrawal  of  so  many 
Congregationalists  was  not  economically  of  concern  as  long  as  they 
remained  New  Lighters  but,  when  they  became  Baptists  they  then  paid 
their  tax  to  the  support  of  the  Baptist  Church,  thus  depriving  the  ortho¬ 
dox  minister  of  the  support  required  to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together. 

Probably  not  all  of  the  New  Lighters  were  sincere  in  their  avowal 
of  adherence  to  the  Baptist  Church — although  undoubtedly  a  great 
many  of  them  were  honest.  Legally  the  distinction  between  a  New 
Lighter  turned  Baptist  and  a  New  Lighter  professing  to  be  a  Baptist 
was  one  of  great  difficulty  but  it  was  finally  established  as  a 
principle  that  any  person  who  went  through  the  baptismal  ceremony 
of  the  Baptist  Church  was,  thereby  a  Baptist  and  accordingly  could  not 
be  required  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
This  decision,  while  it  made  matters  clear  legally,  caused  much 
individual  bickering  as  Orthodox  Congregationalists  lost  no  time  in 
accusing  their  wandering  brothers  of  having  had  themselves  baptized 
“to  wash  their  taxes  away.” 

In  1753  the  General  Court  attempted  to  curb  the  growing  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Baptist  Church  by  requiring  Baptists,  if  they  were  to  obtain 
exemption  from  paying  the  church  tax,  to  be  certified  to  the  local  boards 
of  assessors  as  actual  Baptists  by  the  local  Baptist  minister  and  two 
leading  members  of  the  local  flock.  The  Baptist  ministers  themselves 
had  to  be  first  legally  recognized  by  being  certified  as  such  by  three 
Baptist  churches  other  than  their  own.  No  clause  requiring  the  Boards 
of  Assessors  to  make  these  lists  of  Baptists  was  written  nor  was  there 
any  penalty  provided  for  Boards  which  neglected  to  do  so.  These 
restrictions,  together  with  others,  made  it  really  difficult  for  Baptists  to 
be  recognized  as  such  for  tax  purposes — which  was  the  exact  intention 
of  the  General  Court’s  action. 

Sadly  enough,  for  the  Orthodox  church,  the  law  had  the  opposite 
effect;  it  compelled  the  scattered  and  self-sufficient  Baptist  churches 
to  organize  themselves  so  as  to  oppose  the  new  law.  For  two  busy 
years  they  held  meeting  after  meeting  and  finally  petitioned  the  Gener  al 
Court  for  relief  and  sent  an  agent  to  London  to  appeal  to  the  Crown. 
This  action  aroused  the  ire  of  the  General  Court  but  Governor  Shirle\ 
poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  and  managed  to  shelve  the  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  plea  of  the  immediate  urgency  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 
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In  I75^>  the  agitation  flared  up  once  more,  the  Baptists  being- 
unwilling  to  allow  it  to  rest — for  they  believed  they  were  being  unjustly 
treated  and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  extend  the  Boston  system  of 
renting  pews  for  the  support  of  the  churches  (a  system  which  would 
have  at  one  stroke  solved  the  entire  difficult  church  tax  problem)  a  new 
law  was  passed  and  again  affirmed  in  1761.  This  law  retained  the 
certificate  system  for  the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers  and  required  all 
persons,  no  matter  what  their  persuasion  might  be,  who  lived  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  recognized  churches  of  their  sects,  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  orthodox  church  nearest  to  them.  In  addition, 
no  minister  could  be  legally  recognized  (which  meant  could  receive 
his  share  of  the  church  tax)  unless  he  was  either  college  trained  or 
could  obtain  testimonials  from  the  majority  of  the  ministers  assigned 
in  the  locality.  Since  many  of  the  Baptist  ministers  were  not  college 
trained,  and  since  in  practically  all  cases  the  majority  of  the  clergy  were 
Orthodox,  this  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  cut  many  Baptist  ministers  out 
of  their  proper  share  in  the  church  tax. 

Naturally,  the  Baptists  and  their  New  Light  converts,  arose  in 
anger.  The  courts  were  flooded  with  test  cases  both  for  certificates 
and  ministers’  rights  to  tax  money  and  for  some  time  the  matter  went 
from  court  to  court  upon  appeal  after  appeal.  The  case  which  arose 
in  Ashfield  is  considered  to  be  the  most  illuminating.  The  first  church 
in  the  town  was  organized  by  Baptists  in  1761  who  ordained  a  minister 
of  their  own  choice.  A  year  later,  the  proprietors  of  the  town,  the 
men  to  whom  the  land  had  been  originally  granted  twenty  six  years 
before,  appointed  an  orthodox  minister  to  the  town,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  their  grant.  As  required  by  law,  the  Baptists 
paid  their  church  tax  for  the  support  of  the  orthodox  minister  but  in 
1767  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  exemption  as  Baptists  with  a 
regularly  organized  church.  The  proprietors  at  about  the  same  time 
applied  for  the  right  to  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  upbuilding  the 
town  and  the  General  Court  granted  both  petitions.  The  proprietors 
then  levied  a  heavy  tax  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  orthodox 
church  meeting  house  and  for  the  support  of  the  minister.  This  was, 
of  course,  unjust  to  the  Baptists.  Refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  advertised  the  Baptists’  individual  real  estate  holdings  for  sale. 
The  Baptists  appealed  to  the  General  Court  and  also  called  for  help 
from  the  then  newly  formed  Baptist  association,  a  loose  organization 
known  as  the  Warren  Association,  formed  for  unity  of  action  in 
political,  not  church,  matters — since  the  Baptists  were  then  opposed  to 
a  church  system. 
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In  1769,  on  May  3,  the  very  day  the  tax  sale  was  held,  the 
General  Court  refused  to  help  the  Ashfield  Baptists  and  the  farms 
were  sold  for  about  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  Warren  Associa¬ 
tion  immediately  took  steps  to  force  the  General  Court  to  reconsider 
and  threatened  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Crown  if  justice  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  This  was  a  strong  threat,  for  already  the  Boston  folk  were 
in  trouble  with  London  and  beyond  doubt  the  Crown  would  be 
delighted  to  interfere  in  any  way  it  could  in  Colonial  business. 

Accordingly,  the  General  Court  adopted  a  more  pacific  tone  and 
promised  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  difficulty,  but  the  Baptists  armed 
with  a  real  burning  issue  were  not  in  the  mood  to  accept  any  com¬ 
promise.  They  saw  an  opportunity  to  gain  complete  religious  freedom 
and  equality  and  began  to  fight  earnestly  for  their  objective.  The 
threat  to  appeal  to  the  Crown  was  their  ace  of  trumps  and  they  played 
it  so  effectively  that  on  July  31,  1771,  the  General  Court  gave  way 
and  the  Ashfield  farmers  were  permitted  to  regain  possession  of  their 
lands  by  adjusting  the  legal  title  rights  with  the  proprietors  and 

without  thereafter  being  compelled  to  pay  taxes  as  Baptists  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Congregational  Church  or  for  the  support  of  the 
Congregational  ministers.  This  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Baptists 
and  strengthened  their  position  very  greatly.  Flushed  with  success 
they  planned,  through  the  Warren  Association,  to  launch  another 
offensive  in  the  General  Court  which,  probably  would  have  resulted  in  the 
repeal  of  the  certificate  necessary  to  obtain  tax  exemption.  However, 
the  rising  tide  of  revolution  set  in  strongly  just  at  that  time  and  such 
minor  matters  as  religious  differences  were  washed  away  and  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  great  currents  of  the  political  struggle. 

Unlike  the  Baptists,  who  from  1750  until  the  outbreak  of  the 

Revolution  gained  greatly  in  numbers  and  in  independence,  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England  did  not  fare  so  well  in 

Massachusetts. 

For  the  first  sixty  odd  years  of  the  Colony,  there  were  no 
organized  Anglican  churches  in  the  Colony.  In  fact,  while  the  Puritans 
could  not  very  well  persecute  Church  of  England  members,  as  they 
were  free  to  do  the  Quakers  and  Baptists,  they  gave  those  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  found  it  advisable  to  reside  in 

Massachusetts,  a  very  cold  greeting  and  an  equally  tepid  toleration.  In 
1686,  the  Anglicans  did  essay  under  the  favor  of  the  Stuarts  to  form 
a  church  in  Boston.  This  could  not  be  prevented,  of  course,  but, 
following  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  and  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  Puritans  were  able  to  discourage  the  church  and  to  keep 
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it  from  any  importance  whatever.  Queen  Anne  restored  the 
Anglicans  to  position  and  the  church  in  Boston  did  grow,  but  her 
death  and  the  coming  of  the  Hanovers  put  the  little  church  right  back 
into  the  doldrums. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Anglicans  were  forced  to  pay  the 
common  church  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  church  and, 
although  they  strenuously  opposed  it  by  means  of  influence  in  London, 
it  was  not  until  1727  that  they  were  accorded  relief,  provided  that 
they  lived  within  five  miles  of  an  Anglican  church — of  which  there 
were  but  four  in  all  Massachusetts. 

This  restriction  the  Anglicans  rebelled  against  and  carried  on  a 
legislative  campaign  which  was  finally  successful  in  1735 — although 
any  Anglican  who  lived  too  far  from  his  church  to  attend  regularly 
were  still  taxed  as  before.  Unlike  the  Quakers  and  Baptists,  who  were 
at  about  that  time  excused  from  paying  church  taxes  because  of 
religious  scruples  against  an  established  church,  the  Anglicans  being- 
members  of  an  established  church  could  not  find  relief  from  taxation 
by  that  means. 

This  law  of  1735  in  general  satisfied  the  Anglicans — although  there 
was  friction  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Reverend  William 
Clarke  of  Dedham  who  found  it  necessary  to  complain  that  the  Dedham 
town  treasurer  was  refusing  to  pay  to  Clarke,  as  Anglican  minister, 
the  church  tax  money  which  the  Anglicans  of  Dedham  had  paid. 

The  Great  Awakening,  as  a  revival,  was  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  Anglican  Church  and  it  was  mildly  eclipsed  during  the 
revival,  although  when  the  reaction  set  in,  the  Church,  particularly  in 
Boston,  did  gain  some  new  members  from  the  Congregational  fold. 
But,  in  general  the  Anglican  Church  grew  very  slowly  and  by  1750 
there  were  but  twelve  Anglican  churches  in  Massachusetts — three  in 
Boston,  two  in  Newbury  and  one  each  in  Braintree,  Bristol,  Hopkinton, 
Marblehead,  Salem,  Scituate  and  Taunton. 

In  general,  the  membership  of  the  Anglican  church,  although  not 
important  numerically,  was  important  politically  for,  in  comparison  with 
other  churches,  the  Anglicans  were  folk  of  substance  and  position. 
They  were  forward  in  asserting  their  rights  and,  thanks  to  their 
being  the  established  Church  of  England,  were  in  a  strategic  position 
to  insist  upon  their  rights  whenever  a  controversy  arose.  In  fact  the 
Anglicans  considered  that  they  were  the  Orthodox  church,  not  the 
Congregationalist,  and  this  difference  of  opinion  caused  some  legal 
difficulties  in  wills  which  happened  to  leave  money  or  lands  to  “the 
orthodox  church”  without  specific  title. 
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After  1735,  probably  the  chief  difficulty  the  Anglican  church  labored 
against  was  that  of  church  management.  Without  a  resident  bishop, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  operate  in  accordance  with  established 
principles.  Local  men  who  wished  to  be  ordained  had  to  cross  to 
England  to  accomplish  their  desire;  ministers  here  were  safe  from 
interference  over  three  thousand  miles  of  salt  water  and  did  just  about 
as  they  thought  best  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  type  of  Anglican 
clergyman  who  did  come  to  America  from  England  was  inferior  to 
his  brethren  who  remained  at  home  where,  beyond  question,  livings 
were  fatter  and  opportunities  greater. 

To  adjust  this  regrettable  situation,  the  Anglicans  made  every  essay 
to  obtain  their  own  bishop.  Massachusetts,  being  Puritan,  emphatically 
did  not  want  the  Anglican  church  bettered  and  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  a  bishop  and  thus  opposed  the  attempt  whenever  it  was 
made.  In  this  position  they  were  aided  to  success  each  time  by  the 
Crown  who,  needing  the  support  of  the  Great  Puritan  body  in  England 
did  not  care  to  offend  it  by  forcing  an  Anglican  bishop  upon 
Massachusetts. 

In  Massachusetts  itself,  the  Anglicans  were  not  always  well  advised 
in  their  agitations  or  happy  in  their  statements  and  often  strengthened 
the  Congregational  opposition  by  their  abundant  errors.  Of  pertinence 
is  the  wordy  controversy  which  Rev.  Mr.  Apthrop  of  Cambridge, 
Anglican,  entered  into  with  Reverend  Jonathan  Mayhew  of  Boston, 
Congregational,  over  the  value  of  the  Episcopal  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work 
in  the  Commonwealth.  This  controversy  became  entangled  with  the 
wish  of  the  Anglicans  in  New  England  for  a  bishop  and  it  was  carried 
overseas,  drawing  in  even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Privy 
Council.  However,  due  to  the  Revolutionary  agitation,  the  matter  of 
a  mere  bishop  for  Massachusetts  was  shortly  lost  sight  of  and  the 
Revolution  came  to  find  the  Anglican  churches  still  without  a  genuine 
central  authority,  although  gaining  slowly  in  membership  and  very 
important,  despite  its  minority,  due  to  the  position  and  personality  of 
its  membership. 

While  the  Revolution  was  in  progress,  particularly  while  the  theatre 
of  war  was  in  the  north,  religious  troubles  were  sidetracked.  In 
fact,  from  Lexington  and  Concord  until  October  25,  1780,  there  was 
no  genuine  central  government  in  the  Commonwealth.  Hie  Provincial 
Congress  was  merely  a  revolutionary  stop-gap  which  acted  for  the 
Province  in  a  military  sense  primarily,  leaving  the  towns,  for  the 
most  part,  free  to  manage  their  own  business. 
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To  this  political  freedom,  the  pressure  of  war  added  still  a  greater 
measure  of  freedom  in  the  controversy  between  the  Congregational 
Church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Anglicans  on 
the  other.  The  patriots  needed  the  support  of  the  minority  sects  and 
while  the  Congregational  Church,  as  the  leading  church,  did  distinguish 
itself  as  a  whole  in  supporting  the  Revolutionary  party,  the  military 
leaders  needed  also  the  men  and  money  of  the  other  churches  and 
thus  directly  checked  any  overt  and  discriminatory  action  by  the 
Congregationalists  against  the  others.  However,  the  situation  also 
prevented  the  Baptists,  who  were  the  most  active,  in  making  any 
real  gains  in  their  determination  to  accomplish  religious  as  well  as 
political  liberty. 

A  united  front  against  the  Royalists  was  the  need  of  the  time  and 
in  the  common  cause  both  religious  parties  buried  their  differences. 
The  only  noteworthy  skirmish  in  religious  matters  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  during  the  period  was  the  action  of  a  committee  of  Baptists 
in  carrying  their  troubles  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In  this  they 
were  joined  by  the  Quakers.  While  nothing  was  accomplished  in 
Philadelphia,  save  rumors  that  the  Baptists  were  attempting  to  disrupt 
the  solidarity  of  the  revolted  Colonies,  their  vigor  did  enable  them  to 
obtain  a  hearing  before  the  Provincial  Congress  who,  after  listening 
with  meticulous  attention,  carefully  advised  the  Baptists  that,  while 
“the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  each  denomination 
in  the  Province,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  this  Congress,”  they  were 
without  civil  authority  to  make  any  steps  towards  adjusting  the 
difficulty  and,  accordingly,  “recommended  to  the  Baptist  Churches  that, 
when  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  convened  in  this  Colony,  they 
lay  the  real  grievances  of  said  churches  before  the  same,  when  and 
where  their  petition  will  most  certainly  meet  with  all  the  attention  due 
to  the  memorial  of  a  denomination  of  Christians  so  well  disposed  to 
the  public  weal  of  their  Country.”  In  other  words,  let  us  forget 
ecclesiastical  questions  for  the  time  being  and  win  the  war  and  then, 
if  you  do  your  part  well,  we  shall  reward  you  by  listening  to  your 
troubles.  That  the  Baptists  did  do  their  part  well  is  beyond  question ; 
they  contributed  men  and  money  in  equal  proportion  to  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Church,  and  they  were  conspicuous  by  the  comparative 
absence  of  loyalists  within  their  ranks. 

During  the  war  period,  the  Baptists  increased  their  membership 
materially.  The  Congregational  Church  in  Massachusetts  about  1770 
had  just  under  three  hundred  churches.  In  1790,  they  increased  the 
number  of  churches  by  ten  percent  to  three  hundred  and  thirty. 
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The  Baptist  churches,  during  the  same  period  increased  by  more  than 
three  hundred  percent — from  thirty  in  1770  to  ninety-two  in  1790. 
Of  course,  this  growth  is  in  church  organizations  not  in  membership, 
for  Congregational  churches  were  in  most  cases  very  much  larger  than 
were  the  Baptists. 

While  the  war  was  thus  the  focus  of  attention,  Baptists,  New  Light 
Congregationalists,  Quakers  and  Anglicans  had  little  or  no  bother 
about  certificates  or  church  taxes  but,  as  time  went  on  and  the  need  for 
a  State  Constitution  became  increasingly  imperative,  the  old  bogies  lifted 
their  heads  once  again  and,  flushed  with  their  growing  numbers  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  Baptists,  in  particular,  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  rid  the  Commonwealth,  if  possible,  of  an  established  church, 
thus  solving  all  their  problems  with  one  blow. 

First  drafts  of  the  State  Constitution  were  most  liberal.  One  draft 
simply  required  that  all  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  be  Protestants. 
A  later  draft  provided  for  “free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship  for  every  denomination  of  Protestants”  and 
a  third  unsuccessful  draft  provided  that  no  person  shoud  be  taxed 
to  support  a  church  which  he  did  not  attend. 

When  a  Constitution  was  finally  whipped  into  shape  and  submitted 
to  the  towns  for  ratification,  the  Baptists  united  in  opposing  it  and 
aided  in  having  it  denied  emphatically.  The  next  convention  that  met 
to  draft  a  more  acceptable  document  labored  mightily,  and  spent  more 
time  over  the  matter  of  religious  rights  than  over  any  other  problem. 
Finally,  it  evolved  a  religious  section  which  was,  in  effect  a  return 
to  former  times:  the  new  document  provided  for  a  general  tax  for 
“the  support  of  teachers  of  religion,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
several  towns,  parishes,  precincts  and  other  bodies  politic,  ...  or 
religious  societies  .  .  This  removed  all  exemptions  from  dis¬ 

senters,  which  exemptions  had  been  enjoyed  by  some  since  I725>  but 
it  did  allow  the  tax  money  paid  by  the  individual  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  minister  or  church  which  the  tax-payer  frequented.  And  yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  specific  endorsement  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
the  new  Constitution  provided  that  “every  denomination  of  Christians, 
demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  no  sub¬ 
ordination  of  any  one  set,  sect  or  denomination  to  the  other  shall  ever  be 
established  by  law.”  Naturally,  opposition  to  the  proposed  Constitution 
arose  and  much  of  it  centered  around  this  religious  section.  However, 
by  means  of  high  pressure  salesmanship,  and  impossible  exactions  by 
the  Convention  from  the  town  meetings  which  were,  in  accepting  or 
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rejecting  the  document,  required  to  go  through  more  legal  jugglery 
than  was  possible,  the  Convention  met  in  June,  1780  and  finally  declared 
the  Constitution  accepted.  John  Hancock  was  elected  and  inaugurated 
in  October,  and  Massachusetts  became  a  State.  Immediately,  as 
Baptists  refused  to  pay  their  new  taxes  or  failed  to  pay  them  because 
of  inability  to  understand  the  new  laws,  arrests  were  made  and  fines 
and  imprisonments  inflicted. 

Thus,  after  the  Revolution,  in  spite  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  of  the 
times,  the  Congregational  Church  seemed  more  firmly  established  than 
it  had  been  for  fifty  years.  However,  from  the  point  of  view  of  law 
and  order,  it  is  understandable  that  the  Congregationalists,  who  still 
controlled  the  Commonwealth  should  wish  to  buttress  their  position. 
In  the  first  place,  Baptist  church  membership  was  increasing  alarmingly. 
In  the  second  place,  church  taxes  were  not  being  collected  properly  or 
were  being  paid  in  such  depreciated  currency  that  the  ministers  and  the 
churches  were  respectively  starving  to  death  and  falling  into  ruin. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  the  freedom  of  the  times  was  breeding  a  spirit 
of  religious  emotionalism  which  had  fruit  in  the  formation  of  popular 
and  “dangerous  heresies” — such  as  Universalism,  Arminianism  and  the 
Shakers.  This  last  sect,  which  began  with  Shadrack  of  Ireland  and 
continued  with  Anne  Lee  of  Harvard  and  Jemima  Wilkinson  of 
Pittsfield,  is  a  most  amazing  organization  psychologically  but  hardly 
worth  considering  politically,  because  numerically  unimportant. 

However,  the  Shakers  and  other  “isms”  did  worry  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  they  would  make  a 
strong  bid  for  the  restoration  of  their  power  and  the  establishment 
of  it  upon  a  firm  basis.  Naturally,  if  religious  liberty,  even  the  degree 
of  it  which  existed  during  the  Revolution,  should  so  quickly  lead  to 
such  depths  of  depravity,  then  men  should  be  protected  against  their 
wills  if  necessary  from  loss  of  self-respect  and  self-control. 

But  the  issue  was  not  to  be  determined  so  simply.  The  new  Con¬ 
stitution  did  have,  certainly,  laws  which  in  effect  re-established  the 
Congregational  Church.  If  the  Constitution  had  not  had  this  angle, 
it  could  not  have  obtained  the  support  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  thus  it  could  not  have  been  ratified.  However,  the  laws  were  very 
poorly  drawn  and  extremely  ambiguous  and  the  embattled  Baptists  soon 
flooded  the  Courts  with  test  cases,  cases  which,  as  the  magistrates  vainly 
tried  to  interpret  the  new  laws,  only  made  the  muddle  more  confusing. 

In  this  legal  conflict  the  Baptists  were  joined  by  the  new  sect  of 
L  niversalists.  Founded  in  England,  the  sect  appeared  in  America  under 
the  inspiration  of  John  Murray  who,  after  preaching  universal  salvation 
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about  New  England,  settled  in  Gloucester  about  1775.  He  served  as 
a  chaplain  with  Washington’s  army  but  in  1780  was  chosen  minister 
of  an  independent  church  formed  about  that  time  in  Gloucester.  This 
new  church  insisted  that  no  laws  could  regulate  conscience  and  thus 
they  refused  to  pay  their  church  taxes.  Hauled  into  Courts,  the  case 
was  taken  as  a  test  and  was  bitterly  contested  for  three  years  and 
finally  a  jury  found  for  the  Universalists.  On  an  appeal  the  jury  once 
again  found  for  the  sect  and  the  case  had  profound  effects,  alarming 
Congregationalists  and  delighting  Baptists  and  other  sects.  Murray 
did  not  personally  fare  very  well.  While  the  case  was  pending,  he 
was  arrested,  charged  with  performing  marriage  ceremonies  illegally 
and  he  was  fined  fifty  pounds.  To  avoid  further  difficulty,  he  went 
to  England  for  a  time,  where  he  was  given  indemnity  and  re-ordained. 

Shays’  rebellion  also  had  its  religious  aspect,  although  it  was 
primarily  economic  and  financial  in  its  roots.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  rebellion  was  fostered  by  the  Baptists,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  this  allegation  other  than  that  the  Congregational 
Church  did  become  somewhat  unpopular  at  that  time  by  forcing  upon 
certain  towns  ministers  who  had  been  tainted  with  Loyalism  during 
the  Revolution.  The  Baptists  were  free  of  this  taint  and  thus  won 
the  support  of  patriotic  groups,  such  as  Shays’  who,  having  fought 
for  freedom  and  were  now  suffering  for  it,  resented  having  a  Church 
over  them  attainted  with  Loyalism. 

To  what  degree  the  Congregational  Church  did  force  “tainted 
ministers”  upon  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  There  was  the  case 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Leavitt  in  Charlemont  who  was  sympathetic  to 
the  Loyalists,  if  not  such  himself.  Soon  after  fighting  broke  out,  the 
town  closed  the  meeting  house  and  Leavitt  preached  to  those  who 
cared  to  hear  him,  in  the  town  school  house.  When  peace  returned 
Leavitt  sued  for  his  salary;  the  lower  court  refused  him  redress,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  awarded  him  five  hundred  pounds — and  thus  the  folks 
of  Charlemont  had  to  pay  a  Congregational  minister  whom  they 
regarded,  whether  justly  or  not,  as  a  Loyalist — which  to  hill  folk, 
meant  traitor.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Ashley  of  Deerfield  was  another 
Loyalist  who  was  driven  from  his  pulpit  but  who  was  awarded  by  the 
Court  eight  hundred  pounds.  And  there  were  other  such  Congregational 
ministers  who  were  at  least  alleged  to  be  traitors  but  who,  when  the 
Congregational  Church  was  re-established  by  the  State  Constitution, 
were  forced  again  upon  the  people  to  support. 

And  there  was  still  another  aspect  which  unfortunately  made  the 
Congregational  Church  unpopular.  During  the  Revolution,  the  various 
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towns  were  allowed  to  do  just  about  as  they  pleased  within  their 
own  borders.  This  gave  the  towns,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  a 
taste  of  what  was  in  the  language  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
day,  “a  taste  of  nature” — a  maximum  of  self-government  with  a 
minimum  of  interference.  Naturally,  after  the  Revolution,  many  of 
the  towns  preferred  to  continue  this  easy  system,  rather  than  be 
subjected  once  again  to  the  General  Court  and  the  magistrates  and 
the  ministers.  Succinctly,  the  tendency  in  the  towns  was  towards 
greater  liberty;  the  direction  of  the  Commonwealth’s  course  was 
towards  centralization.  The  Constitution  re-established  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church ;  it  validated  the  ministers’  legal  contracts  with  the 
towns  for  support.  When  the  ministers,  failing  to  receive  the  support, 
enforced  payment  of  the  church  tax  through  the  magistrates,  then 
the  Congregational  Church  allied  itself  with  the  centralization  movement 
and  opposed  the  spirit  of  the  towns  in  which  its  ministers  preached. 
This  put  the  Congregational  Church  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the 
fence  and  gave  the  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Universalists  not  only 
sympathy  but  greatly  increased  memberships. 

With  the  State  Constitution  enforced,  the  next  opportunity  for 
fighting  the  matter  further  came  when  the  Federal  Constitution  arrived 
from  Philadelphia  to  be  ratified.  In  a  very  general  manner,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  fundamental  issue,  on  religious  lines,  was  that  of  property 
against  liberty.  Those  folks  who  were  wealthy  enough  to  desire  a 
strong  central  government  to  assure  them  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  their  wealth,  were  not  conspicuously  numerous  in  any  church  but 
the  Congregational.  Those  folks,  who  were  indifferent  to  a  strong 
central  government  and  who  cared  more  for  a  greater  extension  of 
freedom  even  at  the  risk  of  endangering  property  rights,  were  com¬ 
paratively  numerous  among  the  Baptists.  Thus  the  religious  objection 
to  the  Constitution  was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  Baptists,  Quakers, 
New  Lights  and  other  sects  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  was  with 
Congregationalists.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  supporters  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  of  course,  mostly  Congregationalists, 
leaned  over  backward  to  gain  the  support  of  the  minor  denominations. 
The  proposed  Constitution  made  no  religious  requirement  for  office ; 
when  this  was  attacked,  a  Congregational  minister  replied  that  religious 
tests  for  office  tend  to  bar  only  the  most  conscientious  and  sincere. 
Another  Congregational  minister  blandly  upheld  the  point  as  he 
believed  that  there  were  good  men  “among  the  Baptists,  Quakers, 
Episcopalians,  Papists  and  even  among  those  who  found  there  their 
evidence  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  Nature.”  And  still  another  Congre- 
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gational  minister,  leaning  very  far  backward  to  support  himself, 
announced  that  “essays  to  erect  human  tribunals  for  the  consciences  of 
men,  were  impious  encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  God.” 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  official  smiles  towards  the  Baptists, 
the  sect  voted  down  the  Constitution,  as  they  undoubtedly  believed 
that  a  strong  Federal  Government  would  strengthen  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  and  thus  add  to  the  centralization  policy  which  would  curtail  their 
liberties  or  at  least,  make  anv  further  extension  of  them  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  The  Congregational  Church  of  course,  stoutly  fought 
for  the  Federal  Constitution  and,  when  they  finally  won,  added 
another  victory  to  their  long  list  of  political  triumphs  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  However,  like  many  of  its  recent  victories,  the  triumph  was 
expensive  to  the  Church  for  it  alienated  from  itself  many  sincere 
Congregationalists  who,  opposing  the  Constitution,  were  attracted  away 
from  the  Orthodox  Church  to  the  Baptist  Church,  or  other  churches, 
where  they  found  friends  of  political  and  economic  sympathies  more 
agreeable  than  in  their  native  church. 

Thus,  in  the  period  of  State  development  during  the  Revolution  and 
the  Reorganization  Period,  up  to  about  1790,  two  main  factors  appeared 
in  the  Commonwealth’s  religious  history.  I11  the  Revolutionary  period, 
a  great  degree  of  freedom  and  mutual  toleration  existed  in  which 
patriotic  members  of  all  denominations  found  everything  in  common. 
The  most  important  direct  result  of  this  freedom  was  that  church 
taxes  were  not  collected  and  the  Congregational  Church  suffered 
severe  financial  loss.  After  the  War,  naturally,  the  Congregationalists 
made  a  very  strong  bid  to  regain  the  lost  ground  and  succeeded  doing 
so  legally  through  the  State  Constitution.  However,  the  religious 
laws  were  very  ambiguous,  and  very  nearly  hopeless  of  enforcement 
as  court  decisions  were  more  frequently  than  not  reversed 
upon  appeal.  Toryism  in  the  Congregational  Church  made  it 
unpopular  and  the  battle  over  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  also  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Thus,  throughout  this  period,  while  the  Congregational  Church 
re-established  itself  legally,  it  lost  ground  steadily  in  both  popularity, 
membership  and  influence.  However,  save  in  a  small  town  here  and 
there,  the  Congregational  Church  was  still  the  church  and  it  controlled 
with  an  iron  grasp  all  the  details  of  State  Government  which  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  exertion.  Truly  enough,  the  minister 
no  longer  walked  on  equal  footing  or  ahead  of  the  magistrate,  but 
civil  and  religious  business  were  not  really  divorced  and  the  pulpit, 
the  Congregational  pulpit,  though  but  a  shadow  compared  to  what  it 
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was  a  century  earlier,  was  still  the  mightiest  single  force  within  the 
State. 

After  1790,  the  struggle  for  religious  freedom  took  on  an  altogether 
different  status  with  the  origination  of  political  parties  within  the 
nation.  Before  the  War,  there  had  been  two  parties  in  the  country 
in  the  sense  that  the  folk  were  divided  into  two  parts — one  which 
stood  for  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  one  which  struggled  for, 
first,  freedom  and  justice,  and,  later,  for  independence.  In  the  present 
sense  of  the  term,  these  two  sections  were  not  parties  at  all.  But, 
after  the  Federal  Constitution  was  put  into  operation,  creating  the 
United  States,  the  first  two  great  parties,  the  Federalists  and  the 
Republicans  appeared.  In  Massachusetts  before  this,  the  clergy  had 
practically  always  stood  on  the  popular  side,  but,  when  the  two  real 
parties  appeared,  the  church  naturally  had  to  endorse  either  one  or 
the  other — for  the  idea  of  the  church  staying  out  of  politics  in  those 
days  was  never  even  thought  of  by  anyone.  Being  composed  of  the 
more  successful  folk,  the  Congregational  church  became  the  conserva¬ 
tive,  strong-government  element  and  thus  aligned  itself  with  the 
Federalist  Party.  For  some  time,  the  minor  denominations  were  not 
clear  in  their  loyalties,  but  the  rise  of  Jefferson  attracted  them  and  by 
1800,  practically  all  the  Baptists  and  Universalists  were  Jeffersonians. 

This  first  decade  of  1790-1800  saw  two  important  religious  develop¬ 
ments.  First,  of  importance  in  that  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  day 
of  enforcement  of  religious  observances  by  law  was  passing,  was 
the  1791  Sunday  observance  law  which  provided  fines  for  everyone 
who  did  not  attend  Sabbath  service.  This  law  was  never  enforced; 
it  could  not  be  enforced. 

Second,  was  the  planting  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Four  factors  contributed  to  the  remarkable  growth  which  this 
church,  founded  in  England,  made  here.  There  was  religious  unrest 
everywhere;  the  sober  spirit  of  Congregationalism  became  distasteful 
to  many  individuals  who  welcomed  the  warm  Gospel  of  love  preached 
by  the  Methodists ;  the  Methodist  Church  was  essentially  democratic 
rather  than  aristocratic  and  was  in  sympathy  with  the  feeling  of 
ordinary  folks;  and  the  missionaries  who  spread  the  fire  of  Methodism, 
the  itinerant  preachers,  were  men  of  great  zeal,  inspired  devotion 
and  strong,  forceful  personality.  In  less  than  ten  years,  up  to  the 
turn  of  the  century,  twenty  nine  Methodist  Churches  were  established 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

After  1800,  the  center  of  interest  turns  upon  the  beginning  of 
the  real  drive  to  force  religious  freedom,  the  campaign  which  was 
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ultimately  to  be  successful.  This  campaign  ran  along  with  its  ups  and 
downs  in  progress,  conditioned  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Jeffersonians,  the  Republicans,  to  muster  more  votes  than  the 
Federalists.  When  the  Federalists  were  in  power,  as  was  usually  the 
case  in  Massachusetts,  the  march  towards  religious  freedom  was  halted ; 
but  when  the  Federalists  went  out,  then  the  campaign  jumped  ahead. 

The  first  step  was  the  law  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  1800 
which  was  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  between  those  who  wanted 
complete  religious  freedom  and  those  who  wanted  the  towns  compelled 
to  support  the  ministers.  This  1800  Act  repealed  previous  legislation 
on  the  point  and  provided  that  religious  societies  must  provide  for 
their  clergy  at  least  half  of  the  time,  that  persons  who  wished  could 
have  their  church  taxes  transferred  to  their  own  denomination  rather 
than  used  for  the  support  of  the  principal  church  if  such  persons 
presented  proper  certificates  of  membership  in  such  churches,  that  towns 
and  parishes  could  select  their  own  ministers  but  must  provide  for  their 
support  and  honor  any  contract  made,  and  that  Quakers  alone  could 
be  exempted  from  the  church  tax. 

This  compromise  measure  did  not  work  very  well  and  the  courts 
were  jammed  with  test  cases,  as  well  as  civil  prosecutions  which 
dragged  on  and  on  without  ever  being  definitely  settled  one  way  or 
another.  With  changes  in  political  power  minor  adjustments  were 
made  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  until,  in  1811,  the  General 
Court  passed  the  so  called  Religious  Freedom  Act.  This  Act  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  person  could  avoid  paying  his  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  Congregational  Church  if  he  presented  to  his  local  Assessors  a 
certificate  showing  that  he  belonged  to  a  denomination,  whether 
corporate  or  not,  other  than  the  Congregational  Church.  Of  course, 
the  church  taxes  still  had  to  be  paid,  but  they  were  paid  to  the  church 
which  the  certificate  holder  indicated.  This  law,  which  is  not 
importantly  different  from  much  of  the  see-saw  legislation  which  exists 
for  nearly  a  century,  alarmed  the  more  Orthodox  folks  greatly  and  they 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  have  it  repealed. 

Probably,  the  act,  with  its  specific  provisions,  began  the  actual 
disestablishment  of  the  Congregational  Church  but  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  Republicans  were  swept  out  of  office  and  the  Federalists 
returned,  the  act  would  have  been  repealed  or  nullified  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  Congregational  Church  at  about  this 
time  experienced  its  great  schism — the  rise  of  Unitarianism  split  the 
established  church  in  twain  and  not  only  thus  decreased  the  political 
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power  of  their  church  but  also  materially  decreased  the  depth  of  feeling 
between  all  the  various  denominations. 

This  schism  within  the  Congregational  church  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  establishment.  Thirty  years  were  to  be 
needed  for  the  fruit  to  ripen  but  the  seed  had  been  planted  by  1800. 
Really,  there  were  three  isms  within  the  Congregational  Church  by 
1800.  There  were  the  old  folks,  old  in  point  of  doctrine,  not  necessarily 
in  years.  This  ism,  usually  called  Old  Calvinists,  was  simply  the 
group  who  did  not  alter  their  views  down  through  the  years ;  they 
believed  that  salvation  was  the  work  of  God  but  insisted  that  a  man 
could  at  least  work  for  salvation  if  he  wanted  it  badly  enough.  The  New 
Calvinists  or  Consistent  Calvinists,  were  those  wrho  departed  sufficently 
from  the  original  dogma  of  Congregationalism  under  the  teaching  of 
Reverend  Jonathan  Edwards  to  believe  that  a  man  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  salvation,  you  were  damned  or  you  were  saved  when  you  were 
born,  or  at  the  will  of  God,  and  your  wishes  and  labors  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ultimate  outcome.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
a  wintery  business  at  best.  Probably  these  two  isms  would  have  joined 
battle  and  fought  a  finish  fight  had  not  the  third  schism  appeared,  Uni- 
tarianism,  to  unite  the  Old  and  New  Calvinists  against  a  common  enemy. 

The  Unitarians  were  the  liberal  Congregationalists.*  Even  from 
the  very  beginning  of  Massachusetts  there  was  always  a  small  but 
sturdy  group  within  the  church  which  was  unwilling  to  follow  strictly 
all  the  way  with  Calvinism.  About  1750,  this  group  was  numerous 
enough  to  deserve  a  label  and  they  were  dubbed  Arminians,  although 
there  is  really  not  reasonable  ground  for  thus  identifying  them  with 
the  Dutch  ism  of  that  name.  Probably,  there  was  no  other  label 
available.  Nevertheless  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  questioned  by  1750 
and  only  the  Revolution  postponed  a  rapid  development  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  By  1800  the  war  and  reconstruction  period  were  over  with 
and  the  submerged  problem  again  came  into  prominence. 

The  first  difficulty  arose  in  1799  in  Plymouth  when  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  Reverend  James  Kendall,  was  chosen  minister,  causing  the 
orthodox  or  Trinitarian  Congregationalists  to  withdraw.  Similar 
isolated  cases  followed  and  in  1803  the  controversy  became  State-wide 
when  the  two  factions  struggled  for  control  of  Harvard  College. 
Before  1803,  its  government  was  Old  Calvinist  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote.  Death  removed  this  single  vote,  putting  a  deadlock  into  existence, 
a  checkmate  which  was  broken  by  the  election  of  the  Reverend  John 

*  In  order  to  maintain  his  effort  at  impartiality  in  this  difficult  and  involved  dispute,  the 
writer  should  state  at  this  point  that  he  is  of  Unitarian  persuasion. 
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Elliott,  a  liberal.  This  gave  the  Unitarians  control  of  Harvard  and 
the  Trinitarians  solaced  their  defeat  by  founding  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  so  that  they  could  educate  their  candidates  for 
the  ministry  in  the  orthodox  fashion. 

At  this  time,  there  was  no  definite  split  between  the  two  major  isms 
but  in  1815,  war  was  declared.  The  Unitarians  were  accused  of  being 
self-satisfied,  of  practicing  secretive  methods  of  subverting  Calvinism 
and  of  sympathy  with  Universalism.  Harvard  and  Andover  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  loose  their  big  guns  of  theology,  logic,  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  and  an  armed  truce  eventually  resulted  which  had  the  effect 
of  definitely  recognizing  and  establishing  the  schism.  Logic  and  argu¬ 
ment,  it  was  again  demonstrated,  were  powerless  to  resolve  religious 
opinions. 

The  Trinitarians  attempted  to  form  a  general  organization  to 
check  the  spread  of  Unitarianism  but  this  was  a  hopeless  task,  for 
many  Trinitarians  opposed  the  idea  themselves.  This  aggressiveness 
by  the  Trinitarians  was  answered  by  action  by  the  Unitarians.  In  the 
beginning,  the  new  sect  had  no  desire  to  abandon  Congregationalism  ; 
they  thought  only  to  maintain  a  liberal  wing  within  the  church. 
But  the  fire  of  the  conservatives  had  to  be  answered  and  so  the 
formation  of  the  Unitarian  Church  began.  In  1820,  the  Unitarians 
held  their  convention  separate  from  the  regular  Congregational  meeting. 
Next  year  they  founded  the  Unitarian  Publishing  Society  and,  in  1826, 
the  present  American  Unitarian  Association. 

\\  ith  this  creation  of  a  new  church,  property  difficulties  appeared. 
The  Trinitarians  held  that  church  property  belonged  to  the  members 
of  the  church.  The  Unitarians  held  that  the  property  belonged  to  the 
church  itself,  that  is,  the  property  belonged  to  members  only  as 
trustees  of  the  institution. 

Bhe  Courts  upheld  the  Unitarians  and  gradually,  the  new  church 
gained  possession  of  much  Congregational  property  for,  when  a  church 
became  Unitarian,  the  Trinitarians  seceded,  leaving  the  Unitarian 
majority  in  possession  of  the  property.  Some  eighty  churches  thus 
changed  hands,  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  a  million  dollars.  This 
situation  was  very  unfortunate,  for  it  widened  the  breach  between  the 
two  factions  and  made  reconciliation  impossible.  Thus,  by  1820,  the 
feeling  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Congregational  Church  was 
bitterer  than  it  ever  was  between  the  Congregational  Church  and  any 
other  denomination — save  perhaps  the  Quakers  and  Roman  Church. 

The  )ear  1820  brought  the  convention  for  amending  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  religious  factions  eagerly  joined  in  the  general  battle 
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over  adjustments.  No  other  section  witnessed  as  many  battles  as  did 
the  fight  between  the  groups  favoring  religious  freedom  and  the 
defenders  of  the  established  church.  Most  of  the  changes  sent  to  the 
people  for  decision  were  defeated  and,  in  general,  the  Federalist- 
Congregational  group  maintained  their  position  but  their  victory  was 
hollow  in  two  particulars ;  first,  the  bitter  struggle  for  religious  freedom 
made  the  narrow  religious  question  a  wide  political  issue  and  thus 
aroused  much  greater  interest  in  the  hoary  perennial;  second,  the  new 
document  so  amended  the  old  constitution  that  further  amendments 
could  be  added  without  the  necessity  of  calling  a  convention;  thus 
the  road  was  paved  for  the  final  struggle  for  dis-establishment  in  1833. 

The  final  struggle  for  freedom  began  in  1823  when  the  Federalist 
Party  in  Massachusetts  went  down  in  defeat  forever  with  the  denial 
of  their  candidate,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  for  governor.  This  put  the 
Republican  Party  into  the  saddle  and  the  doom  of  the  established 
church  was  settled.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  Federalist  defeat 
was  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the  General  Court  which  was 
favorable  to  the  non-established  churches.  An  act  made  it  possible 
for  any  ten  people  to  form  a  religious  society  and  thus  avoid  the 
general  church  tax  for  the  support  of  the  principal  church  of  their 
community.  This  resulted  in  great  confusion  as  some  of  the  larger 
churches,  particularly  the  orthodox  congregational  churches,  were 
stripped  of  financial  support  where  they  did  not  loose  their  property 
itself  to  Unitarians.  By  1828,  the  badly  creaking  Establishment  was 
subjected  to  a  general  attack  on  all  sides.  Universalists  founded  a 
paper,  Trumpet  and  Magazine,  to  batter  against  the  Establishment. 
The  Baptist  Christian  Watchman  opened  fire  also,  and  so  did  the 
Methodists — ( Zion’s  Herald.) 

By  1830,  the  position  of  the  Established  Church  was  becoming 
absurd.  Many  court  cases  made  this  clear,  as  that  one  in  the  Brook- 
fields,  where  two  men,  who  alone  remained  in  a  parish  when  all 
others  seceded,  claimed  the  church  property  and,  thanks  to  the  force  of 
precedent,  the  Court  was  compelled  to  give  the  two  the  entire  property 
and  leave  the  rest  of  the  congregation  homeless.  Soon,  even  spokesmen 
within  the  Congregational  Church,  Trinitarian,  began  to  speak  for 
disestablishment.  Writers  and  speakers  stated  that  the  compulsion 
necessary  to  maintain  the  establishment  was  resulting  in  constant  strife 
when  it  did  not  develop  tacit  fraud. 

The  Unitarian  wing  still  held  for  establishment,  however,  and  the 
Trinitarian  Congregational  Churches  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State 
joined  in  desiring  to  uphold  the  ancient  system. 
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But,  in  1831,  the  General  Court  was  moved  by  petitions  to  act  but 
three  State  Senators,  Hoar,  Saltonstall  and  Hastings,  Unitarians  all, 
defeated  any  move  until  pressure  became  so  great  that  the  General 
Court  voted  to  submit  the  question  of  disestablishment  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to  the  people.  Suffolk 
County,  stronghold  of  Unitarianism,  alone  voted  against  offering  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  citizens;  all  the  other  respresentatives  and 
senators  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  doing  so.  Thus,  after 
fighting  for  two  years,  the  amendment  which  originated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1831,  was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1833 
and  sent  to  the  people.  This  amendment,  the  citizens  seized  upon 
with  avidity  and  passed  it  ten  to  one.  In  1834  legislation  was  adopted 
which  made  the  amendment  legally  effective  and  thus  Massachusetts 
rounded  into  line  with  all  the  other  States  in  granting  religious  freedom 
to  her  people.  First  of  the  States  to  win  political  freedom,  it  was 
among  the  last  to  grant  religious  freedom.  Beyond  doubt,  the  Baptist 
church  led  for  many  years  the  battle  against  the  conservative  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  kept  the  fire  of  religious  freedom  burning 
against  bitter  persecution  which,  if  less  savage  than  that  used  a  century 
before  against  the  Quakers,  was  equally  dogged  and  deep-seated. 
Alone,  it  is  doubtful  that  even  the  persistence  of  the  Baptists  would 
have  carried  the  day  in  1833,  had  not  the  Congregational  Church 
itself  split  over  Unitarianism  and  Trinitarianism  and,  in  fighting 
amongst  themselves,  made  it  so  clearly  evident  that  the  system  of  an 
established  church  was  so  outworn  that  it  was  not  only  ridiculous  but 
harming  even  the  Church  which  it  had  been  created  to  support.  With¬ 
out  the  schism,  religious  liberty  would  have  unquestionably  have  come 
within  the  Commonwealth  eventually,  but  certainly  not  as  early  as 

1833- 


The  Declaration  of  Religious  Freedom  in  Massachusetts 
(The  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  State  Constitution) 

As  the  public  worship  of  God  and  instructions  in  piety,  religion, 
and  morality,  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people,  and 
the  security  of  a  republican  government;  therefore,  the  several 
religious  societies  of  the  Commonwealth,  whether  corporate  or  unin¬ 
corporate,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and  holden  for  that  purpose,  shall 
ever  have  the  right  to  elect  their  pastors  or  religious  teachers,  to  contract 
with  them  for  their  support,  to  raise  money  for  erecting  and  repairing 
houses  for  public  worship,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction, 
and  for  the  payment  of  necessary  expenses;  and  all  persons  belonging 
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to  any  religious  society  shall  be  taken  and  held  to  be  members,  until 
they  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  society  a  written  notice,  declaring  the 
dissolution  of  their  membership,  and  thenceforth  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  grant  or  contract  which  may  thereafter  be  made,  or  entered 
into  by  such  society ;  and  all  religious  sects  and  denominations, 
demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  no  sub¬ 
ordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be 
established  by  law.” 

Note:  The  many  conflicting  points  of  view  in  this  complicated 
period  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  reading  of  particular  books  on  the 
subject :  among  the  more  useful  of  the  multitude  of  publications  are 
G.  S.  Clark’s  Congregational  Churches,  .  .  .  1620-18 $8 ;  James 

Truslow  Adams’  Founding  of  New  England,  Provincial  Society, 
New  England  in  the  Republic;  Isaac  Backus’  History  of  Nezv 
England,  With  .  .  .  Reference  ...  to  the  Baptists;  John 

Barry  Stetson’s  History  of  Massachusetts ;  Alexander  Blaikie’s 
Presbyterianism  in  Nezv  England;  Alden  Bradford’s  History  of 
Massachusetts ;  H.  S.  Burrage’s  Baptists  in  New  England;  G.  W. 
Cook’s  Unitarianism  in  America;  Susan  M.  Reed’s  Church  and  State 
in  Massachusetts  1690-1740;  J.  C.  Myer’s  Church  and  State  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  1740-1877;  John  Winthrop’s  History  of  New  England; 
Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England;  and  many  papers  and  records, 
official  and  private,  in  the  Department  of  Archives  at  the  State  House, 
Boston. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Beyond  question,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Massachusetts  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  single  religious  body  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  although  by  no  means  so  large  as  the  total  of  Protestant 
churches.  That  its  growth  has  been  accomplished  in  only  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  remarkable  as  that  may  be,  is  secondary  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  taken  place  in  a  social  order  which  was  violently 
antagonistic  at  first  and  unfavorable  for  many  generations,  without 
there  ever  being  any  serious  conflicts.  Of  course  there  was  friction 
and  a  little  violence,  and  there  have  been  political  campaigns  which 
turned  upon  Catholicism  as  an  issue,  and  there  still  does  exist  a 
degree  of  social  discrimination — but,  by  and  large,  the  growth  of  the 
Church  was  peaceful,  right  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Protestant  state. 
For  this  happy  outcome,  the  Protestant  folks  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  entitled  to  praise  for,  in  every  step  of  Catholic  progress,  the  Church 
was  aided  and  encouraged  very  considerably  by  liberal  Protestants  who 
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rose  above  religious  feelings  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  larger 
principles  of  Democracy  and  Christianity,  particularly  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Commonwealth — absolute  religious  freedom. 

Had  any  attempt  been  made  to  establish  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  its  history,  roughly 
speaking,  there  would  have  undoubtedly  been  persecution.  If  Quakers 
were  hanged  and  even  unorthodox  Protestant  sects  driven  out  and 
discouraged,  what  fate  could  Catholics  have  anticipated  during  Colonial 
times?  In  fact,  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  for  most  of  the 
eighteenth  the  Church  of  Rome  was  as  unfavorably  regarded  in  the 
Bay  Colony  as  the  Protestant  Church  is  today  regarded  in  certain 
backward  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Boston  was  founded  so  that  the  Puritans  could  worship  as  they 
pleased,  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Stuarts,  but  they  early  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that,  in  establishing  freedom  for  themselves  they  had  no 
intention  of  providing  freedom  for  other  sects.  Fundamentally,  the 
Puritans  did  not  believe  in  religious  freedom;  much  of  the  energy 
of  the  clergy  was  expended  in  their  fated  battle  to  maintain  their 
own  flocks  in  the  established  discipline.  Roger  Williams  was  driven 
out  because  he  dared  to  be  different  and  Anne  Hutchinson  suffered 
misfortune  because  she  presumed  to  speak  for  herself.  Religious 
freedom  was  an  “abomination”;  it  was  “sinful”;  it  was  “anti- 
Christian.” 

If  the  Puritan  divines  were  thus  strict  and  scrupulous  with  their 
own  folk,  it  can  readily  be  imagined  how  bitterly  they  hated  Rome. 
There  was  a  couplet,  published  and  widely  circulated  in  New  England, 
which  epitomizes  this  hatred : 

Abhor  that  arrant  Whore  of  Rome,  and  all  her  Blasphemies; 

And  drink  not  of  her  cursed  cup,  obey  not  her  decrees.” 


And  to  this  hatred,  was  added  the  forceful  factor  of  fear.  The 
Jesuits,  as  the  then  active  expanding  force  of  the  Church,  were  alleged 
to  be  responsible  for  the  atrocities  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
Grave  elders  as  well  as  officials,  believed  that  Jesuit  priests  awakened 
the  blood  lust  of  the  Indians  and  led  bands  of  blood-stained  warriors 
m  raids  upon  the  northern  and  western  settlements  of  New  England. 
The  Deerfield  massacre  was  such  an  event. 

Of  course,  aside  from  this  local  fear  of  Jesuits,  the  hatred  of 
Rome  was  an  inherited  emotion  which  the  Puritans  brought  overseas 
with  them.  English  history,  particularly  the  reign  of  “Bloody  Mary,” 
and  the  Ulster  Massacres,  are  examples  in  point.  And,  behind  it  all 
was  the  experience  of  English  mariners  and  pirates  with  the  Spanish 
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Inquisition — the  stories  of  the  tortures  that  Spain,  as  champion  of  Rome, 
inflicted  upon  such  hapless  Englishmen  as  fell  into  her  hands,  were 
more  than  enough  to  make  vivid  and  personal  the  long  conflict  which 
England  had  had  with  Rome  and  Spain. 

Thus,  New  England  came  to  have  a  universal  hatred  of  Rome  and 
a  fixed  psychological  motivation,  as  well  as  political  intention,  to  crush 
any  symptom  of  Rome’s  advance  into  the  Commonwealth.  This 
emotion  found  annual  expression  on  “Pope  Day,”  a  sort  of  holiday 
each  November,  during  which  the  “heresy,  idolitry,  malice,  murder, 
treachery,  etc”  of  Rome  was  held  up  to  scorn  and  derision.  The 
climax  of  the  Day  was  a  parade  in  which,  like  Catholic  parades  in 
Spain  in  which  figures  of  saints  were  borne  about  the  streets,  the 
young  bloods  of  Boston  carried  about  an  image  of  the  Pope,  accom¬ 
panied  by  images  of  the  Devil  and  various  monks,  friars  and  priests 
and  finally  burnt  them  in  a  great  bonfire  upon  the  Common  with  great 
displays  of  firecrackers  and  mirth.  This  festival  was  honored  until  the 
Revolution. 

Thus,  with  this  background  in  mind,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
General  Court  for  about  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  passed  laws 
to  bar  the  entrance  of  Rome.  Catholics,  in  general,  were  forbidden 
civil  and  political  existence  and  were  exempted  specifically  from  all 
liberal  regulations  which  the  rising  tide  of  tolerance  forced  the 
Legislature  successively  to  grant  Protestant  folks.  The  Catholic  clergy 
was  particularly  discriminated  against.  The  Catholic  layman  was 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  sympathy,  as  a  misguided  person  who, 
while  he  was  not  wanted,  deserved  some  consideration  as  a  fellow 
human,  but  the  priests,  as  being  educated  and  forceful  folk,  were 
regarded  as  proportionately  dangerous,  men  to  be  kept  out  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  all  costs.  The  feeling  against  priests  is  clearly  seen  in  acts 
passed  in  1647  which  were  directed  against  Jesuits  in  particular  but 
also  against  any  person  acting  with  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
The  Acts  expressly  provided  that  all  such  persons  should,  upon  arrest 
and  conviction,  be  banished  and,  if  they  should  return  be  executed. 
And,  a  few  generations  later,  about  1700,  it  was  found  that  a  stricter 
law  was  needed  and  accordingly,  an  act  was  passed  which  condemned 
any  priest  found  within  the  Commonwealth  to  life  imprisonment  and, 
if  they  should  escape  and  be  recaptured,  to  death. 

Being  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Colony  could  not,  of  course, 
impose  its  local  laws  upon  Catholics  who  happened  to  pass  through  the 
Commonwealth  or  who  came  to  Boston  on  official  business.  Thus, 
although  it  was  boasted  that  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic  in  the 
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Colony,  there  were  several  who  passed  through  or  who  stayed  for  a 
while.  Indeed,  there  is  no  question  but  what  French  Catholics  visited 
Boston  regularly  as  sailors  on  French  ships  and  there  is  a  record  that, 
in  1646,  two  French  priests,  passengers  on  a  French  ship  which  stopped 
in  Boston  harbor,  were  given  permission  to  visit  ashore.  And  in  1650 
a  Jesuit,  Gabriel  Drulettes,  visited  both  Boston  and  Plymouth  as  an 
ambassador  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  to  effect  trade  arrange- 
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ments  between  New  England  and  Canada.  Drulettes  was  hospitably 
received  in  both  cities  and  spent  the  winter  here.  Indeed,  while  an 
official  guest  in  Boston,  he  was  allowed  to  perform,  privately,  the 
offices  of  his  religion  without  hindrance.  Thus  he  was  probably  the 
hist  Catholic  to  sing  a  mass  on  Massachusetts  soil.  And,  again,  during 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  there  was  an  effort  made  by  the  Protectorate  to 
use  New  England  as  a  prison  colony  for  Scotch  and  Irish  prisoners  of 
war,  some  of  whom  were  probably  Catholic.  Some  of  them  were 
received  by  the  Colony  but  the  Colonial  agents  in  London  raised  such 
a  disturbance  that  the  Protectorate,  strongly  sympathetic  to  Boston, 
ceased  the  practice  immediately. 
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The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  beginning  of  Catholicism  in  the 
Colony.  Soon  after  or  just  about  1720,  a  number  of  Irish  immigrants, 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  came  to  Boston  and  were  welcomed 
as  a  new  colony  always  welcomes  strong  hands  and  willing  backs. 
Again,  in  1740  emigrants  from  Canada  came  to  Boston  in  some 
numbers  while,  in  1755,  when  the  Acadians  were  expelled  from  Nova 
Scotia,  some  two  thousand  of  them,  all  Catholic,  were  received  by 
Massachusetts. 

However,  while  Catholics  were  beginning  to  come  into  the  Colony, 
the  Catholic  Church  was  not  and,  left  without  ministry,  for  the 

Catholics  where  they  were  not  utterly  submerged,  their  religion  soon 
became  little  more  than  a  memory  to  them. 

However  horrible  war  may  be,  it  is  usually  characterized  by  a 

change  in  the  established  order,  and  one  of  the  good  fruits  of  the 

American  Revolution  was  the  liberalizing  of  religious  feeling.  The 

Revolution  weakened  the  hold  which  the  Congregational  Church  held 
and  when  the  State  Constitution  was  written  in  1780,  the  new 
liberalism  found  expression,  among  other  things,  in  religious  toleration. 
Officially,  freedom  was  given  to  all  Christian  sects,  “behaving  them¬ 
selves  decently  and  properly,”  which  tacitly  gave  the  Roman  Church 
freedom  as  well  as  the  minor  sectaries  of  Protestantism.  Actually, 
however,  Catholics  were  still  underdogs.  To  begin  with,  as  citizens, 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and,  more  important,  the  oath  mandatory  upon  all  office-holders 
was  so  written  that  an  earnest  Catholic  was  unable  to  take  it  and  was 
thus  debarred  from  holding  office.  In  effect,  Catholics  were  barely 
tolerated  but,  within  the  few  years  of  the  Revolution,  they  were 
rejoiced  to  see  a  wide  breach  made  in  the  wall  of  hatred  and  fear 
which  formerly  had  kept  them  out  of  Massachusetts  as  a  church. 

The  Church  lost  no  time  in  establishing  itself,  but  was  unfortunate 
in  its  first  representatives.  In  1788  a  French  Naval  chaplain,  the  Abbe 
Poterie,  arrived  armed  with  authority  and  gathered  a  small  congregation 
of  about  “five  score  persons.”  After  worshipping  in  a  private  house  in 
the  West  End  for  a  few  weeks,  an  old,  vacant  church  on  School  Street, 
about  opposite  the  present  City  Hall,  on  Province  Street,  was  acquired, 
and  on  November  2nd,  1788,  Mass  was  first  publicly  celebrated  in 
Boston.  The  event  was  a  great  novelty  and  a  large  gathering  was 
present;  probably  more  folks  came  out  of  curiosity  than  in  a  spirit  of 
worship. 

Abbe  Poterie  proving  unsatisfactory,  he  was  shortly  replaced  by 
another  Frenchman,  Abbe  Rousselet.  This  second  Abbe  was  also 
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unpalatable  and  this  time  a  \  ankee,  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a  former  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  turned  Catholic,  was  appointed  to  the  Boston 
Church.  A  really  “big”  man,  learned,  zealous  and  expansive,  Thayer 
labored  diligently  to  upbuild  the  Boston  church.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  too  zealous  and  quarreled  not  only  with  members  of  his  own 
church,  but  also  with  Protestant  neighbors.  Thus,  in  fear  that  Boston’s 
hospitality  might  be  withdrawn,  after  two  years  of  trouble,  Thayer  was 
transferred  to  happier  fields  and  Dr.  John  Carroll,  a  bishop  and  apostolic 
prefect,  came  to  town.  He  was  well  received  by  Boston  and  even 
Governor  Hancock,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy,  attended  Mass. 

After  studying  the  situation  in  Boston,  Bishop  Carroll  appointed 
a  French  clergyman,  Dr.  Francois  Matignon,  a  refugee  from  the  French 
Revolution,  who  arrived  in  Boston  in  1792.  He  was  shortly  joined 
by  Fr.  Jean  de  Cheverus,  a  personal  friend  from  Paris.  No  happier 
fate  than  these  two  Frenchmen  could  have  befallen  the  little  Boston 
church.  Both  were  priests  of  the  highest  type;  they  lived  in  poverty 
and  hard  labor  for  the  sake  of  their  church  and  their  pastorate, 
devoting  their  learning  and  talents  wholeheartedly.  They  were 
“simple,  friendly,  benevolent  and  zealous  and  by  the  mere  example  of 
their  goodness  laid  Boston  under  a  spell.”  Really,  the  two  Frenchmen 
were  the  real  founders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  in  New  England. 

\  ery  quickly,  the  church  grew  in  numbers  by  immigration  so 
that  the  first  church  building  on  School  Street  became  inadequate.  A 
new  church  was  needed  and  this  the  pair  boldly  set  about  building. 
At  least  $20,000  was  required  and  gifts  from  outside  the  Church  were 
necessary.  Protestant  Boston  responded  generously;  such  men  as 
President  John  Adams,  headed  a  subscription  list  and  gave  the  little 
Catholic  church  about  $3500.  With  this  backing,  land  on  Franklin 
Street,  then  the  heart  of  the  “best  part  of  Boston”  was  purchased  and  a 
handsome  brick  building  was  erected.  The  famous  Boston  architect, 
Bulfinch,  gave  a  set  of  plans,  and  work  went  forward  rapidly,  the 
church  being  consecrated  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  on 
September  29,  1803.  For  three  generations  this  church  was  the  center 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  England  and  its  memory  is  revered 
today — although  it  has  been  demolished  nearly  a  century. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  all  the  United 
States  had  been  governed  by  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  as  he  was  the 
head  of  the  American  diocese.  Boston  having  grown  rapidly,  the 
burden  of  directing  it  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships  and  poor  com¬ 
munication  proving  too  heavy,  Pope  Pius  the  seventh  on  April  8, 
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1808,  made  Boston  and  all  New  England  a  separate  bishopric  and  Fr. 
Cheverus  was  chosen  bishop. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years,  Bishop  Cheverus  labored  in  his  new 
office.  Few,  if  any,  figures  of  modern  Boston  have  surpassed  him  in 
popularity  and  influence.  He  was  truly  a  great  man,  not  only 
amongst  the  folks  whose  spiritual  leader  he  was,  but  also  among  all 
the  citizens  of  New  England.  He  was  honored  by  the  great;  he  sat 
next  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  a  banquet  in  Boston. 
He  was  loved  by  the  lowly;  no  home  was  too  mean  for  the  “sunlight 
of  his  presence.”  From  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  to  a  missionary  among  the  Maine  Indians,  this  man  found 
no  conflict  in  taste  or  preference.  Truly,  when  to  all  this  “catholicity” 
of  taste  was  added  a  magnificent  personality,  Boston’s  little  Catholic 
Church  was  blessed  with  a  man  in  a  million. 

Even  today,  after  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  stories  of  the 
good  bishop  are  remembered,  many  of  them  becoming  something  in 
the  nature  of  legends.  He  is  said  to  have  walked  down  to  Salem,  a 
whole  day’s  ride  on  horseback,  in  a  visit  to  Catholics  of  that  town, 
in  order  that  the  money  he  so  saved  in  transportation  could  be  given 
to  the  needy.  One  day,  he  was  seen  walking  home  from  Hingham  in  a 
drenching  northeasterly  storm  just  to  save  money  for  the  poor.  He  lived 
in  one  room,  with  so  little  spare  furniture  that  visitors  had  to  sit  upon 
his  hard  bed;  he  split  his  own  cord  wood  so  that  he  might  have  more 
money  for  charity. 

These  stories  tell  of  his  heroism,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  sacrifice. 
He  worked  as  a  nurse  among  the  victims  of  two  plagues  of  yellow 
“jack”  in  Boston  and  once,  with  his  own  life  in  danger,  he  nursed 
a  negro,  suffering  from  a  dreadful  disease  so  bad  that  no  volunteer 
could  be  found  to  care  for  the  patient.  And  there  are  other  stories, 
too.  One  tells  of  his  labors  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  pushing  a 
wheelbarrow  about  and  shoveling  dirt  to  help  build  a  fortification 
about  Boston  when,  in  1812,  a  British  naval  attack  was  feared.  And 
yet  another  tells  of  his  cutting  firewood  for  a  poor,  sick  widow  woman, 
but  doing  it  secretly  and  before  daybreak  so  that  his  kindness  might 
not  shame  the  neighbors  of  the  woman  who  should  have  been 
helping  her. 

William  Ellery  Channing  epitomizes  how  Boston  felt  about  the 
Good  Bishop.  “.  .  .  has  not  the  metropolis  of  New  England 

witnessed  a  sublime  example  of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic  bishop? 
Who,  among  our  religious  teachers,  would  solicit  a  comparison  between 
himself  and  the  devoted  Cheverus?  .  .  .  How  can  we  shut  our  hearts 
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against  this  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  form  good 
and  great  men  .  .  . 

Channing  was  but  moralizing  upon  Boston’s  feeling,  however.  As 
the  Bishop  went  about  the  streets,  trudging  through  the  mud  of 
Boston’s  lanes,  children  flocked  after  him,  anxious  for  a  smile,  and  older 
folk  found  “the  light  upon  the  man’s  face  like  a  benediction.”  Boston 
really  “loved”  the  man,  this  Boston  which,  a  century  before  had  passed 
laws  putting  all  priests  into  prison  and  ordering  death  for  them  if 
they  escaped. 

Fr.  Matignon  died  in  1818,  thus  breaking  up  a  friendship  of 
personal  affection  and  common  work  which  is  almost  as  remarkable 
as  were  the  men  themselves.  Cheverus  shouldered  all  the  work  of 
both  and  his  health  began  to  crumble.  Doctors  informed  him  that 
he  would  soon  reach  a  point  at  which  he  could  no  longer  endure 
the  climate  of  Boston  and  warned  him  to  seek  a  warmer  habitat. 
But  the  Bishop  ignored  the  warning  and  continued  his  life  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  impersonal  toil.  However,  some  admirer  of  the  Bishop 
must  have  found  a  way  to  put  a  flea  in  the  ear  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
of  France  for,  in  1823,  the  French  King  offered  Bishop  Cheverus  the 
bishopric  of  Mount  Auban  in  his  native  France.  When  word  of  the 
invitation  transpired,  not  only  were  the  Catholics  of  Boston  disturbed 
but  multitudes  of  Protestant  admirers  likewise  became  concerned  and 
more  than  250  Protestants  of  Boston  joined  in  a  petition  to  Louis 
to  withdraw  his  invitation.  Cheverus,  the  petition  read,  “was  a  blessing 
and  a  treasure  in  our  social  community.” 

However,  Cheverus  was  not  only  ill,  and  not  only  lent  a  fond 
ear  to  the  call  of  his  native  land,  but  the  invitation  from  a  French 
King  was,  to  a  Frenchman,  a  command,  so  he  finally  decided  to  go 
home.  His  work  in  Boston  was  done!  In  September,  1823,  he  left 
Boston,  taking  with  him  only  his  cross  and  a  few  meagre  personal 
things,  he  left  as  naked  as  when  he  came  to  Boston  twenty  seven 
years  before.  What  little  property  he  had  accumulated,  and  not  given 
away  to  the  poor,  he  “divided  as  he  left  between  his  Church,  his 
friends,  and  his  Poor.”  Home  in  France,  he  was  to  live  but  twelve 
years  but,  during  that  time,  he  won  the  same  enthusiastic  affection  he 
had  commanded  here  and,  when  he  died  in  1836,  he  was  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux. 

Bishop  Benedict  J.  Fenwick,  a  Jesuit,  was  appointed  to  Boston. 
He  held  office  until  1846  and  it  was  his  misfortune  to  pilot  the  Church 
through  its  stormiest  period.  A  very  able  man,  much  like  Cheverus  in 
so  far  as  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  went,  but  inclined  to  be  personally 
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hot-tempered,  he  brought  to  his  work  a  magnificent  body  (he  weighed 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds)  and  a  splendid  education  and  training, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  affairs.  He  had  need  of  all  his 
abilities,  for,  although  his  office  began  in  a  most  promising  manner, 
storm  clouds  were  already  gathering. 

The  favorable  beginning  was  caused  by  the  large  number  of  Irish 
Catholics  who  flocked  to  Boston  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  Before 
long,  the  problem  of  the  Bishop  became  not  that  of  increasing  the 
membership  of  his  flock  but  rather  that  of  finding  priests  to  care  for  them 
and  churches  in  which  to  house  them.  Soon  after  Fenwick  arrived,  in 
1829,  he  founded  what  was  intended  to  be  a  missionary  newspaper 
for  extension  of  “The  Faith”  amongst  Protestant  New  England.  This 
paper  was  first  named  the  Sentinel  and  it  still  survives  today,  after 
many  changes  in  ownership,  editorial  policy  and  form  as  the  Pilot,  now 
the  official  organ  of  the  archdiocese. 

This  same  year,  1829,  saw  the  first  outbreak  of  anti-Catholic  feeling. 
Primarily,  this  sentiment  was  caused  by  the  large  number  of  Irish 
immigrants  who  were  poverty  stricken,  not  well  educated  and  allegedly 
destined  to  be  a  charitable  burden  upon  the  Commonwealth.  Also, 
being  poor,  the  new  Irish  men  would  work  for  very  small  wages. 
Naturally  employers  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  replaced 
native  workers  with  cheaper  Irish  help  in  many  instances.  This 
created  a  problem  which  was  not  pleasant  and  a  re vi vial  of  the  century 
old  anti-catholic  feeling  took  place. 

This  spirit  rapidly  flowered  and  ripened  in  1834  when  the  Convent 

of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  situated  on  a  hill  in  Somerville,  a  section  then 

a  part  of  Charlestown,  was  broken  into  by  a  mob  of  young  men, 
late  on  the  evening  of  August  nth.  After  driving  away  the  handful 

of  terrified  nuns  and  some  fifty  pupils,  mostly  girls  of  wealthy 

Protestant  families,  the  mob  sacked  the  establishment  and  then  set 
the  buildings  on  fire.  The  burning  shocked  all  New  England. 
Catholics  were  horrified  and  many  prominent  Boston  Protestants  led  in 
protests  to  the  State  government.  Nine  men  were  arrested  but  only 
one  was  convicted,  a  boy  of  seventeen.  Bishop  Fenwick  requested 
that  the  lad  be  pardoned  and  thus  no  one  was  punished.  The  Ursulines 
attempted  to  start  a  new  convent  but  became  discouraged  at  continued 
threats  of  violence  and  abandoned  the  effort. 

This  was  but  the  prelude  to  three  years  of  darkness.  The  office 
of  the  Pilot  was  placed  under  police  protection  and  the  Catholic 
men  themselves  formed  guards  to  protect  their  churches  against 
repeated  threats  of  burning.  The  business  came  to  a  head  on  June 
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ii,  1837  when  a  mob  attacked  the  Irish  quarter  about  Broad  Street. 
Mayor  Samuel  Eliot  called  out  the  militia  and  thus  prevented  what 
might  have  been  a  serious  riot,  although,  even  so,  the  disturbance  was 
very  discreditable  to  Boston. 

This  extravagance  swung  the  pendulum  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  Catholic  Church  again  and  the  hatred  died  away  to  a  large  degree. 
But  it  left  one  unfortunate  thing,  at  least,  behind.  Being  primarily 
an  anti-Irish  agitation,  it  served  to  narrow  the  Catholic  church  in 
Boston  to  people  of  Irish  nationality  and  thus  limited  the  membership 
in  the  church  to  Irishmen. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Church,  however,  grew  steadily  by 
immigration,  and  when  Fenwick  was  succeeded  in  1846  by  Bishop  John 
Fitzpatrick,  the  members  of  the  church  had  risen  from  a  handful  to 
more  than  50,000  and  there  were  forty  instead  of  four  churches  and 
44  priests  instead  of  the  four  in  office  when  Cheverus  left.  Fenwick 
also  advanced  Catholic  education,  founding  Holy  Cross  College  at 
Worcester  in  1841. 

Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  a  Boston  born  man  of  Irish  descent,  was  a 
third  very  able  man.  His  office  witnessed  two  things.  First,  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Church,  due  to  the  flood  of  Irish  immiga- 
tion ;  the  membership  grew  from  some  fifty  thousand  to  more  than 
200,000,  Boston  College  was  founded  in  1864;  parochial  schools  were 
established  and  many  Catholic  charities.  Second,  another  outburst  of 
anti-Catholic  feeling,  climaxing  in  1855  with  the  seizure  of  the  State 
by  the  Know-Nothing  party.  This  political  group,  one  of  whose 
principles  was  the  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church,  did  a  great  deal  of 
talking  and  preaching  against  Rome  but  accomplished  very  little  of  im¬ 
portance  and  nothing  of  permanence.  The  anti-Catholic  feeling  worked 
itself  out  in  minor  unpleasantries  and  persecutions,  the  most  notable 
being  difficulties  experienced  by  Catholic  children  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Civil  War  soon  attracted  attention  away  from  pestering  the 
Catholics  and  thereafter  no  general  anti-Catholic  feeling  was  manifested. 

Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  who  died  in  1866,  was  followed  by  Bishop 
John  J.  Williams,  also  Boston  born  of  Irish  blood.  He  was  to  hold 
a  record  tenure  of  office,  until,  1907,  and  under  his  administration,  the 
Catholic  Church  came  of  age  in  Massachusetts.  When  Bishop 
Williams  laid  down  his  duties  in  1907,  he  was  the  leader  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  Catholics  in  Massachusetts,  making  them  the  largest 
single  religious  body  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  reflected  in  its  organization. 
Originally  the  diocese  of  Boston  included  all  New  England.  By  1853, 
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so  rapidly  had  membership  expanded,  that  only  Massachusetts  was 
left  to  Boston  and  in  1870  the  diocese  of  Springfield  was  established, 
cutting  away  the  western  half  of  the  State.  Again,  in  1872,  a  large 
part  of  southeastern  Massachusetts  was  sheared  off  for  addition  to  the 
diocese  of  Providence,  to  be  itself  made  an  independent  diocese  (Fall 
River)  in  1904.  Boston  itself  was  however,  in  1875,  made  an  arch¬ 
bishopric,  the  see  of  a  province  which  once  again  included  all  New 
England. 

As  early  as  i860,  the  Old  Church  on  Franklin  Street  was  too 
small  for  its  duties  but  it  required  fifteen  years  of  labor,  before  the 
new  Archbishop  Williams  could  consecrate  (December  8,  1875)  the 
present  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  Washington  Street  in  the 
South  End.  Great  as  the  Archbishop’s  accomplishment  was  in  building 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  larger  than  many  European  cathedrals,  his 
dearest  work,  it  is  said,  was  the  establishment  in  1884  of  St.  John’s 
Seminary  in  Brighton,  where  men  could  be  educated  for  the  priesthood. 

About  the  only  serious  difficulty  which  the  long  office  of  the 
Archbishop  witnessed  was  the  school  problem  shortly  before  1890. 
Late  in  the  8o’s,  parochial  schools  grew  abundantly  in  numbers  and 
importance  and  many  men  honestly  came  to  believe  that  this  segregation 
of  young  folks  from  the  public  schools  would  result  in  a  weakened 
American  spirit.  Thus,  in  1888  and  1889  bills  were  introduced  into 
the  General  Court  which  aimed  to  place  local  parochial  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  local  school  committees.  The  American  Protective 
Association,  known  familiarly  as  the  A  P  A,  sponsored  these  bills. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  Catholic  opposition  several  leading  Protes¬ 
tants,  among  them  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  worked  against  the  bills  as  destructive  of  true  American  principles 
of  freedom  and  finally,  after  a  heated  struggle,  the  bills  were  eased 
out  of  notice.  Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Catholic  priests  now  have  the  right  to  enter  and  visit  the 
sick  in  any  public  institution  and,  generally  speaking,  Catholics  in 
Massachusetts  are  in  possession  of  every  right  and  liberty  desired. 

In  1907,  Archbishop  Williams  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  William 
O’Connell,  now  Cardinal.  Born  in  Lowell,  December  8,  1859,  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  Rome  in  1884,  Cardinal  O’Connell  has  enjoyed  a 
distinguished  career.  After  serving  for  eleven  years  as  a  parish  priest 
in  Medford  and  the  West  End  of  Boston,  he  worked  for  five  years 
as  an  educator  and,  including  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Japan  as  an 
envoy  of  Pope  Pius  X,  was  bishop  of  Portland  until  1906  when,  still 
a  young  man,  he  was  made  coadjutor  bishop  in  Boston  and  succeeded 
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to  the  archbishopric  in  1907.  In  1911  he  was  made  a  Cardinal,  being 
one  of  the  relatively  few  Americans  who  have  received  that  honor. 
In  1934,  the  Cardinal  observed  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  elevation 
to  the  priesthood  and  was  honored  by  expressions  of  affection  and 
esteem  from  all  walks  and  stations  of  civil  and  political  life. 

When  Cardinal  O’Connell  took  office  the  Catholic  Church  was  full 
grown,  although  less  than  a  hundred  years  had  been  needed  to  bring 
it  from  a  condition  of  mere  toleration  to  the  position  of  being  a 
leading  religious  organization  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  splendid 
establishment  in  the  past  thirty  years,  the  Cardinal  has  developed  to  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  First  and  foremost,  numerically,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  growth  in  the  Church ;  Catholics  in  Massachusetts 
now  number  more  than  1,700,000.  There  are  nearly  1,800  priests  and 
just  about  seven  hundred  churches.  But,  what  is  most  characteristic 
of  the  Cardinal’s  work  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  efficiency 
of  his  organization  both  in  material  and  spiritual  fields  has  been 
increased.  Most  things  have  been  centralized  and  systematized  so  that 
proper  coordination  is  available  in  that  the  most  fruitful  results  are 
being  obtained  from  the  various  and  several  institutions,  organizations 
and  equipments  of  the  Church.  Typical  of  the  work  of  the  Cardinal 
has  been  the  moving  of  Boston  College  from  “down-town”  Boston 
out  to  Chestnut  Hill  where  its  new  and  beautiful  Gothic  buildings 
dominate  the  western  skyline.  Of  the  Cardinal’s  new  establishments, 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy,  is  the  great  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  in 
Brighton,  a  splendid  institution  of  social  value. 

But,  these  material  accomplishments  aside,  probably  the  Cardinal’s 
office  will  be  remembered  more  for  his  spiritual  accomplishments. 
The  Cardinal  has  long  been  active  in  promoting  the  practice  of  frequent 
communion  and  otherwise  stimulating  the  spiritual  life  of  his  people,  an 
activity  which  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Boston  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  world  in  the  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  devote  themselves  to  religion.  Professional  guilds  are  another 
interest  of  the  Cardinal’s  and  two  great  houses  for  “retreats”  have 
been  founded,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  to  which  each  year 
thousands  of  men,  and  women,  retire  for  a  few  days  of  peace  and 
calm  and  recovery.  The  Holy  Name  Society,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  the  Sodality  (for  Women)  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  are  other  activities  in  which  the  leadership  of  the  Cardinal 
has  borne  and  is  bearing  impressive  fruit.  Also,  the  Cardinal  has 
always  sought  to  promote  good  relations  and  understandings  between 
his  church  and  the  non-Catholic  folk  and  by  radio,  forums,  lectures 
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and  other  means  developed  not  only  the  propagation  of  the  faith  but 
presented  the  Catholic  viewpoint  to  the  State  for  mutual  benefit. 

Educational  work  has  also  been  highly  developed  during  the  last 
generation.  The  Catholic  church  has  a  complete  educational  system 
within  the  State,  more  than  260  parochial  schools,  80  high  schools, 
more  than  25  preparatory  institutions  and  academies  and  six  colleges. 
Probably  nearly  200,000  young  folks  are  being  educated  by  this  system. 

Charitable  work  is  yet  another  activity  of  the  Church  which  has 
progressed  notably.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  21  orphan  asylums, 
19  homes  for  aged  and  poor,  fifteen  hospitals,  five  industrial  schools 
and  a  school  for  deaf-mutes. 

In  all  this  activity,  the  Cardinal  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
character  of  his  people.  They  form  one  of  the  most  loyal  groups  in 
the  Catholic  world  and  their  generosity  in  contributing  to  any  objective 
of  the  church,  particularly  those  of  a  charitable  nature,  has  become 
proverbial. 

And  thus,  in  less  time  than  America  has  been  a  nation,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  grown  up  in  what  would  have  seemed  a  sterile 
soil  of  a  Puritan  Commonwealth  to  a  commanding  position. 

Modern  Development  of  the  Denominations 

The  statement  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  historian  properly  to 
evaluate  his  own  times  is  particularly  true  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
If,  in  this  world  of  1938,  any  man  could  appraise  the  exact  theological 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth  correctly,  his  conclusions  would  be 
enthusiastically  attacked  and  praised,  precisely  according  to  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  critics.  Thus  any  general  statements  concerning  religious 
conditions  of  the  present,  or  during  the  past  two  generations,  must  be 
limited  to  broad  generalities. 

If  one  happens  to  be  deeply  religious,  and  anxious  that  faith  and 
charity  should  continue  to  gain  in  influence  and  power,  regardless  of 
denominational  characteristics,  then  one  can  very  readily  find  ample 
evidence  that  the  forces  of  religion  are  expanding  and  more  and  more 
entering  into  the  day-by-day  lives  of  the  folk  of  the  State.  But  if 
one  happens  to  be  disinterested  in  religion,  perhaps  nominally  a 
member  of  some  church  but  actually  not  active,  then  there  is  evidence, 
just  as  compelling,  that  the  church,  as  a  whole  is  playing  a  losing 
game  in  competition  to  Sunday  golf,  motoring,  legalized  Sunday  base¬ 
ball,  yachting  and  the  other  diversions  with  which  a  dusty  work-a-dav 
world  recreates  itself  physically  every  Sunday.  Probably  the  exact 
truth  is  midway  between  the  two  opinions.  Churches  are  gaining  in 
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membership,  ergo,  in  influence.  Churches  are  entertaining  smaller 
congregations,  proportionately  on  sunny  Sundays,  ergo ,  the  churches  are 
losing  ground.  This  perennial  controversy  aside,  however,  there  is 
one  conclusion  which  appears  to  be  justified.  That  is,  all  the  churches 
are  exhibiting  two  tendencies;  first,  a  more  liberal  attitude  within 
themselves;  second,  a  greater  sympathy  and  understanding  with  other 
denominations. 

Both  of  these  points  may  be  considered  to  be  demonstrated  in 
several  particulars.  First,  especially  within  the  Protestant  Churches, 
there  is  the  fifty-year  old  movement  towards  church  unity.  Here  and 
there,  in  small  communities,  particularly  those  unable  to  support  several 
competing  churches,  two  or  more  churches  have  united  into  one  body. 
The  leadership  in  this  is  usually  taken  by  the  Congregational  Church, 
both  because  of  the  essential  democracy  of  that  denomination  and 
because  the  church  is  historically,  within  the  Commonwealth,  the 
elder  brother  of  all  the  churches.  Second,  there  are  the  administrative 
and  cooperative  organizations  such  as  the  State  Church  Federation 
and  the  several  municipal  church  federations,  as  in  Boston.  These 
organizations,  bringing  together  and  making  thus  effective  the  united 
spirituality  of  religion,  have  put  the  shoulder  of  Christianity  to  the 
often  mired  wheel  of  social  justice  and  progress,  and  thus  worked  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  areas  in  which  their  influence  has  been 
effective.  Third,  there  is  the  radio  and  the  public  platform.  For 
example,  during  the  Lenten  season,  daily  services  have  been  held  from 
year  to  year  in  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  G.  L.  Paine  and, 
to  noon-hour  audiences,  ministers  of  all  the  denominations  have  taught 
religion  in  terms  to  which  no  exception  can  possibly  be  found  and  to 
which  nothing  but  admiration  can  be  extended.  The  radio  has  carried 
the  same  idea  to  vastly  greater  audiences.  The  broadcasting  of  church 
services,  and  even  of  propaganda  hours  by  some  of  the  churches,  has 
brought  right  into  the  house  of  folks  interested  enough  to  turn  the 
dials  of  their  receivers,  the  simpler  truths  and  ideals  which,  because  of 
indifferent  church  attendance,  many  may  have  carelessly  forgotten. 

Of  all  these  essays  at  united  Christianity,  there  can,  of  course  be 
criticism.  Probably  they  are  not  as  effective  as  they  might  be. 
Certainly  the  work  has  not  developed  systematically  nor  with  uniform 
success.  However,  the  very  fact  that  the  business  has  been  in  progress, 
and  the  indication  that  it  will  continue  to  develop,  indicates  that  the  old 
walls  of  prejudice  are  breached.  Given  time  enough,  sooner  or  later,  a 
sufficient  number  of  folks  are  bound  to  discover  that  all  religious 
organizations,  whatever  their  forms  of  worship  might  be,  have  the  same 
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ideals  and  the  same  objectives,  to  make  a  genuine  church  unity  not  only 
possible  but  necessary  and  imperative. 

However,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  the  lines  of  demarcation, 
smudged  though  they  may  be,  are  still  drawn  “between  me  and  thee” 
and  the  Commonwealth  displays  within  its  borders  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  religious  organization  of  the  United  States. 

Congregationalism 

While  denominational  statistics  are  both  indefinite  and  valueless  as 
a  measuring  stick  of  influence  and  importance,  it  is  probable  that  the 
first  church  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  established 
church  of  Colony,  Province  and  State  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  is  still  the  leading  Protestant  denomination.  This  is  certainly 
true  if,  with  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists  are  counted  the 
Unitarians — the  separate  body  brought  into  existence  by  the  unfortunate 
schism  of  a  century  ago. 

To  an  even  greater  degree  than  was  the  case  in  the  early  days, 
each  Congregational  Church  is  an  independent,  self-governing  and  self- 
sustaining  corporation.  Yet,  in  tune  with  the  times,  the  various 
churches  of  the  sect  have  long  since  found  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  central  association.  For  years  this  association  maintained  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston  but,  in  1919,  the  office  was  moved  to  New  York 
City.  However,  Boston  still  remains  not  only  the  spiritual  headquarters 
of  Congregationalism  but  also,  in  many  details,  the  heart  if  not  the 
brain,  of  the  body.  At  14  Beacon  Street,  neighboring  the  Athenaeum, 
is  the  headquarters  known  as  Congregational  House.  There  much  of 
the  denomination’s  business  is  still  conducted  and,  on  the  street  floor 
is  the  Congregational  Book  Store. 

Also,  the  world  famous  missionary  organization  of  the  sect,  the 
American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  is  still  centered  in  Boston  and 
a  large  proportion  of  its  revenue  is  derived  from  Massachusetts.  This 
Board  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  for,  not  only  does  it  support  ordinary  missionary  \\ori%. 
in  evangelism  but  it  also  carries  on  medical  and  educational  sei\ices 
as  well,  even  in  the  “darkest  corners  of  the  earth.  One  of  the 
recent  leaders  of  the  Board,  its  president  for  many  years,  was  Doctor 
Edward  C.  Moore,  beloved  white-haired  professor  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  in  Harvard.  The  sect  has  continued,  within  its  own 
churches,  to  give  the  State  ministers  of  more  than  denominational 
influence.  Two  may  be  cited.  At  the  venerable  Park  Street  Church, 
the  grey  steepled  brick  structure  on  Brimstone  Corner,  Boston,  the  late 
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Rev.  Dr.  A.  Z.  Conrad  has  preached  to  one  of  the  largest  congregations 
enjoyed  by  any  Protestant  Church  and,  more,  has  reached  out  and 
influenced  earnest  folk  in  many  other  walks  of  life  than  those  of  his 
own  persuasion.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  broadcast  the  services 
of  his  church  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  his  sermons  covered 
every  Sunday  by  reporters  of  the  Boston  papers,  not  as  theological 
high-lights,  but  as  straight  news.  Another  contemporary  leader  was 
Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  New  Old  South  Church  in  Copley 
Square  the  church  all  Bostonians  remember  as  the  church  with  the 
leaning  tower  (now  taken  down  and  being  rebuilt  on  a  more  stable 
foundation).  Dr.  Gordon,  a  very  intellectual  type  of  minister,  served 
his  congregations,  his  city  and  his  nation  in  a  different  field  from  Dr. 
Conrad.  In  part,  Dr.  Gordon  was  a  leader  of  leaders;  the  ministers 
of  the  Congregational  Church  regarded  him  as  their  pastor;  unquestion¬ 
ably,  he  was  the  presiding  genius  of  Congregationalism  of  his  day. 
His  books  give  evidence  of  this  intellectual  leadership.  Among  them 
were:  Revelation  and  the  Ideal  and  The  Christ  of  Today. 

Unitarianism 

Not  numerous,  yet  powerful  because  of  its  leaders,  the  Unitarian 
Church  stands  out  as  the  most  liberal  Protestant  denomination  in  the 
State.  Probably  its  most  famous  ministers  were  William  Ellery 
Channing  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  author  of  The  Man  Without  A 
Country  as  well  as  a  clerical  genius.  Undoubtedly  the  denomination’s 
most  famous  member  was  President  Charles  William  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
The  tlnee  great  men  are  but  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  distinguished 
company,  a  company  including  such  men  as  Brooke  Herford,  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham,  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers,  Professor  Andrew  P.  Peabody  (Grand  Old  Man  of  Harvard) 
and  many  others  such  as  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  son  of  President  Eliot. 

Hie  center  of  Unitarianism  in  the  world  is  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  located  in  a  stately  building  flanking  the  State  House 
from  which  radiates  the  Unitarian  influence  for  practical  leadership, 
spiritual  idealism  and  sacrificing  citizenship.  It  is  enough  to  say  of 

this  (  hurch  that  many  of  the  Commonwealth’s  and  America’s  leaders 
have  been  Unitarians. 


The  Baptist  Church 

Next  in  line,  historically,  of  the  major  Protestant  denominations, 
are  the  Baptists.  Once  persecuted,  mildly  compared  with  the  Quakers, 
they  are  today  both  numerous  and  influential.  They  hold  as  high  a 
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position  in  the  Commonwealth  as  any  denomination  and  have  contributed 
fully  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  State.  For  example,  the 
Baptists’  leading  educational  institution  within  the  borders  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  Newton  Theological  School  has  been  elevated  to 
such  a  high  plane  that  it  has  been  allied  with  Harvard,  thus  affording 
the  State,  and  the  Nation,  ministers  of  the  highest  calibre.  The 
position  of  the  school  is  largely  the  work  of  a  devoted  group  of 
educators,  among  whom  Dr.  George  Edwin  Horr,  president,  1903-1925, 
stands  out. 

More  important,  socially,  perhaps,  is  the  Ford  Hall  Forum.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1908  by  the  Baptist  Social  Union,  George  Coleman  leading, 
and  supported  by  the  fund  left  by  Daniel  Sharp  Ford,  of  Youths’ 
Companion  fame,  this  public  meeting  has  brought  to  Boston  the  out¬ 
standing  men  and  controversies  of  the  day.  A  visit  to  the  Forum  is 
a  vital  experience.  The  speakers  present  their  views,  fearlessly  and, 
usually,  forcefully.  Then  they  stand  upon  their  feet,  answering  as 
best  they  may,  the  hosts  of  searching  questions  flung  at  them  from  eager 
and  often  antagonistic  auditors.  The  Forum  is  a  genuine  forum — no 
questions  are  barred  and  the  result  is  stimulating  to  a  rare  degree. 

The  central  organization  of  the  Baptist  church,  the  Massachusetts 
Baptist  Convention,  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  intra-mural 
work,  as  well  as  for  its  wider  activities.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  efforts  among  the  foreign-born  population  and  in  isolated  rural 
villages. 

Some  of  its  individual  churches  are  nationally  celebrated.  The 
Dudley  Street  Baptist  Church  is  such  an  organization,  as  is  the 
Clarendon  Street  Church.  But  the  most  famous  of  all  is  the  Tremont 
Temple.  Probably  this  one  church  has  the  largest  congregation  of  any 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Although  down-town,  standing  amid  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  office  buildings,  itself  an  office  building  of  no  mean  size,  its 
great  auditorium,  triple  galleried  like  a  metropolitan  opera  house,  is 
packed  twice  daily  on  Sunday  by  eager  members,  and  often  overflow 
meetings  are  necessary  in  Lorimer  Hall  beneath  the  main  church  hall. 
Time  and  time  again  the  “mile-long”  stairways  are  crowded  with  folks 
standing  with  eager  ears  as  the  music  and  the  preaching  filters  through 
opened  doors.  The  fame  and  the  position  of  the  Temple  are  due  to  its 
ministers.  Probably  no  other  congregation  has  enjoyed  such  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  ministerial  genius.  A  catalogue  of  their  names  would  be  a 
roll-call  of  Baptist  leadership  down  through  the  years.  Among  con¬ 
temporary  men  of  particular  outstanding  fame  was  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Massee.  A  slight,  gentle  personality  in  daily  life,  on  the  vast  stage 
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of  the  lemple  he  was  literally  an  inspired  prophet  and  folks  of  all 
denominations  joined  his  baptized  flock  to  listen  to  his  sermons.  In 
theology,  Dr.  Massee  was  a  fundamentalist  but  he  endeavored  through 
his  magnetism  as  a  leader  to  have  all  churches  forget  the  rift  between 
modernism  and  fundamentalism  in  an  emphasis  upon  the  basic 
spirituality  of  Christianity.  In  this,  he  was  singularly  successful  and 
the  recent  resignation  of  his  office  was  greeted  with  regret  from  a  wide 
variety  of  men. 

Methodism 

The  next  great  Protestant  Denomination  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
Methodist  Church.  Through  great  bishops,  such  as  Mallileau,  Hamilton, 
Hughes,  Anderson  and  Burnes,  the  church  has  made  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  recent  generations  and  it  continues  its  steady  progress. 

The  outstanding  contribution  to  the  State  and  Nation  is  Boston 
University,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  serviceable  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  But  although  the  Methodists  founded  Boston 
University,  with  Methodist  money  and  Methodist  leadership,  yet  those 
same  liberal  Methodists  wrote  into  the  charter  of  the  University  that 
no  religious  test  should  ever  be  required  of  faculty  member  or 
student.  Harvard  was  founded  by  a  Church  (the  Puritan),  and 
became  undenominational;  Boston  University  was  founded  by  a  church 
(the  Methodist),  but  was  undenominational  from  the  first.  For  an 
account  of  the  amazing  growth  and  astonishing  service  of  this  fine 
institution,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Education. 

Another  great  accomplishment  of  the  Methodists  has  been  its 
medical  institutions — the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  the  Nurses’ 
Framing  School,  the  Palmer  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Natick  Health 
Home  for  Children.  Allied  to  these  is  the  Home  for  Aged  Women 
in  Concord. 

More  picturesque  perhaps  is  the  Morgan  Memorial,  one  of  the 
State  s  great  social  services.  Located  beside  the  railroads,  running 
into  the  South  Station,  in  a  slum,  this  Methodist  institution,  officiallv, 
the  Good  Will  Industries,  puts  Christianity  into  practice.  Each  year, 
more  than  five  thousand  men  and  women  are  given  aid.  It  is  not 
charity,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  folks  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  help  themselves.  If  they  wish  it,  religious  worship  and 
instruction  is  available  but  it  is  not  forced  upon  the  guests  of  the 
Memorial. 

In  outline,  the  Good  Will  Industries  work  as  follows :  by  publicity, 
the  householders  of  Boston  are  urged  to  save  cast-off  clothing, 
furniture,  books  and  other  things  usually  thrown  away  or  sold  to  the 
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“junk-man.”  By  a  regular  system  of  collections,  trucks  of  the 
Memorial  gather  in  these  cast-offs  and  bring  them  to  the  Memorial. 
There,  the  things  are  sorted.  Old  shoes  are  sent  to  the  cobbling 
shop  where  they  are  rebuilt.  Old  furniture  and  toys  are  sent  to  the 
carpenter  shop  to  be  rebuilt  and  repainted.  Old  clothes  are  sent  to  the 
women  who  clean  and  mend  them.  Then,  through  a  system  of  “stores” 
the  reclaimed  cast-offs  are  sold  to  poor  folks  throughout  Boston  at  a 
very  nominal  cost.  Thus  partially  self-supporting,  the  value  of  the 
institution  lies  in  offering  unfortunate  men  and  women  a  place  to  live 
and  to  work.  They  are  paid  for  what  they  do.  Under  trained  teachers, 
the  men  and  women  are  taught  various  trades  and  given  work  that 
they  are  physically  able  to  perform.  Eventually  they  go  out  again,  if 
they  wish  on  their  own,  with  the  difference  that  they  have  a  trade  at 
which  they  can  be  self-supporting.  This  is  practical  Christianity! 

The  Episcopalians 

Less  numerous  than  other  leading  Protestant  sects,  the  Episcopal 
Church  enjoys  a  membership  of  folks  of  greater  proportionate  wealth 
and  position  than  most  of  the  others  and  thus  the  Church  is  very 
influential.  With  its  roots  planted  well  before  the  Revolution,  the 
church  grew  very  slowly  through  the  years  after  the  War  because  of  a 
taint  of  Loyalism.  But,  by  Civil  War  days  it  was  very  well  established 
and  under  Bishop  Benjamin  Paddock  by  1891  reached  full  stature. 
That  year,  Phillips  Brooks  became  Bishop,  and,  for  the  two  years 
remaining  of  his  devoted  life,  labored  so  well  that  he  left  a  church 
spiritually  inspired  to  great  accomplishments.  Bishop  William  Lawrence 
succeeded  him  and  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  became  one  of  the 
leading  Episcopal  organizations  of  the  Country.  What  Cardinal 
O’Connell  has  done  for  the  Catholic  Church,  Bishop  Lawrence  did  for 
the  Episcopal. 

The  accomplishments  of  Bishop  Lawrence  are  legion.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  pension  fund  for  retired  clergymen,  which 
now  amounts  to  nearly  $20,000,000  dollars  and  the  million  dollar 
endowment  for  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  located  in  Cambr idge, 
a  school  which  ranks  so  highly  that  it  supplies  clergymen  for  the  Nation 
rather  than  for  just  the  State.  In  this  work,  Bishop  Lawrence,  who 
has  remained  the  executive  of  the  Diocese  (divided  in  halves  in  1901), 
has  been  assisted  by  associate  bishops — Rev.  Samuel  G.  Babcock  and 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Slattery.  Dr.  Slattery,  in  1927  became  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  as  the  eastern  half  of  the  original  diocese  is  known,  the 
other  section  being  called  Western  Massachusetts. 
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Education  has  always  been  a  primary  consideration  of  the  Church 
as  its  four  schools  for  boys  bear  witness — Groton  in  Groton,  Lenox 
in  Lenox,  St.  Mark  s  in  Southboro,  and  Brooks  in  North  Andover. 

The  leading  church  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts  is  Trinity 
Church  in  Copley  Square,  Phillips  Brooks’  church,  as  the  older 
generation  knows  it.  However,  the  official  church  is  St.  Paul’s  on 
Tremont  Street  across  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Common.  In  1912 
it  was  given  the  status  of  a  Cathedral  and  although  isolated  like 
Tremont  Temple  and  Park  Street  Church,  its  neighbors,  St.  Paul’s 
serves  a  wide  metropolitan  congregation. 

Universalism 

Another  small  but  powerful  denomination  is  the  Universalist 
Church.  During  the  recent  generations,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
church  has  developed  an  emphasis  for  practical  expression  of  their 
religious  beliefs,  epitomized  in  two  statements  “The  Universal  Father¬ 
hood  of  God’’  and  “The  Final  Harmony  of  All  Souls  with  God.” 
Two  institutions  are  outstanding.  First,  the  Franklin  Square  House 
in  the  South  End,  where  some  thousand  working  girls  are  provided 
with  inexpensive  but  comfortable  “club”  and  hotel  accommodations. 
Second,  Tufts  College  and  Jackson  College,  in  Medford,  the  first  with 
se\eial  schools  for  men,  the  second  for  girls.  It  is  open  and  patronized 
by  boys  and  girls  of  all  sects  and  contributes  very  largely  to  the 
business  and  professional  life  of  America. 

The  Presbyterian  Church 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Massachusetts,  the  strong  forces 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch  are  maintained.  Lacking  numerical 
opportunity  for  growth,  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  gained  from  Irish 
and  Canadian  immigration,  the  Presbyterians  have  not  become 
numerous.  In  other  states,  the  church  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
in  Boston,  too,  for  here  Scotchmen  have  betrayed  a  strong  inclination 
to  join  with  the  Congregational  Churches  in  their  neighborhood  rather 
than  to  form  a  separate  new  church  of  their  own.  To  an  outsider, 
not  familiar  with  theological  differences,  there  seems  little  difference 
in  the  practical  forms  of  worship  and  ideals  of  the  two  sects  and 
thus  this  tendency  to  unite  with  Congregationalism  seems  reasonable. 
Among  the  better  known  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Boston  is  Rev. 
Robert  Watson  who  is  widely  respected  by  his  fellow  clergymen. 
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The  Swedenborgian  Church 

Centered  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  Boston,  with  its 
Theological  School  in  Cambridge  among  the  Harvard  buildings,  the 
Swedenborgians  have  maintained  themselves  in  Massachusetts  for 
more  than  a  century,  carrying  on  social  work  through  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  House  Association  and  expansion  through  the  Rotch  Trustees. 
The  paper  of  the  denomination,  The  New  Church  Review,  is  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  journals  known  among  its  kindred.  In  1907  a 
complete  publication  of  Swedenborg’s  writings  was  begun  and  the 
Boston  group  have  acquired  a  leadership  over  the  church  which  extends 
to  cover  the  entire  world — even  Japan. 

The  Christian  Science  Church. 

In  a  work  not  of  a  religious  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  which  is  centered  in 
Boston,  the  Mother  Church,  or  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  being 
located  amid  the  organization’s  imposing  group  of  buildings  off 
Huntington  Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall. 

This  Mother  Church  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  churches;  its  dome  is  a  landmark. 
Not  only  does  the  work  of  the  organization  center  in  Boston  but  its 
vast  publishing  business  is  conducted  from  a  mammoth  new  building 
flanking  the  Mother  Church.  Most  striking  is  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  a  newspaper  of  international  circulation  which  is  blazing  a 
trail  of  journalistic  progress,  a  paper  which  is  the  envy  of  journalists 
everywhere.  What  is  news  and  what  is  not  is  a  problem  that  the 
professional  reporter  would  be  the  last  person  to  attempt  even  definition 
let  alone  solution.  It  may  be  that  in  discarding  all  sensationalism,  in 
erasing  all  crime  and  horror,  the  Monitor  is  establishing  an  ideal 
which  will  profoundly  affect  the  ethics  of  journalism  and  so, 
necessarily,  the  history  of  the  world. 

To  estimate  the  size  and  importance  of  the  Scientist  Church  would 
be  to  evaluate  its  doctrine — which  is  beyond  the  present  purpose.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  body  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  its  value. 

Salvationist: 

Not  a  denomination,  not  even  a  sect,  the  Salvation  Army  is 
a  powerful  religious  force  within  the  Commonwealth.  From  its  original 
drum  thumping  and  emotionalism  in  the  gutter,  the  uniformed 
enthusiasts  of  the  Army  have  advanced  to  a  genuine  program  of  social 
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service  which  is  recognized  as  not  only  unique  in  its  methods  but  in 
its  value.  The  Army  accomplishes  miracles — it  has  a  genius  with  the 
“men  who  are  down  but  not  out”  and  the  women  as  well.  Here  in 
Massachusetts  it  has  a  vast  holding  of  property  devoted  to  the  helping 
of  the  unfortunate.  In  Boston  alone  it  maintains  twenty  four  institu¬ 
tions,  ranging  from  a  hospital  for  unmarried  mothers  through  regular 
social  service  departments  to  a  great  fresh  air  camp  for  children  of 
the  slums  in  Sharon.  It  is  of  course,  not  a  local  organization  but  its 
world-wide  enthusiasim  and  genius  were  developed  here  to  an  amazing- 
degree  by  one  officer,  Colonel  William  A.  MacIntyre — a  striking  and 
powerful  personality.  A  story  told  of  him,  illuminates  both  the 
man  and  his  Army.  One  summer  day  in  1925  he  was  standing  among 
a  vast  heap  of  lumber  directing  the  erection  of  the  first  buildings  at 
the  Sharon  Fresh  Air  Camp.  Into  the  activity,  rode  a  horse-man,  a 
wealthy  resident  of  the  town.  He  inquired  what  the  Colonel  was 
doing.  Told,  he  asked,  “And  who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  great 
undertaking?  Have  you  the  funds  in  hand?” 

“I  haven’t  a  cent,”  replied  the  Colonel,  “But  I  am  going  right 
ahead.  The  Lord  will  provide  the  money.” 

The  rider  started  things  off  with  a  substantial  check  and  others 
followed  until  probably  nearly  $100,000  has  now  been  invested  in 
this  single  item  of  the  Salvation  Army’s  program. 

The  Jewish  People 

From  a  mere  handful  only  a  few  generations  ago,  the  State’s 
Jewish  People  now  number  probably  230,000  souls,  of  whom  more 
than  a  third  live  in  and  about  Boston.  Their  traditional  synagogues 
are  appearing  here  and  there  and  their  leaders  are  taking  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  State,  following  the 
rise  of  the  people  in  business  and  finance.  Many  outstanding  person¬ 
alities  are  numbered  within  their  ranks,  professors,  authors,  musicians, 
doctors,  dentists,  business  men — the  age-old  people,  eternally  spiritual, 
are  contributing  their  share  in  full  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

Fraternal  Organizations 


While  the  various  bodies  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  several 
organizations  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  such  large  orders  as 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
make  up  the  bulk  of  memberships  in  fraternal  societies  in  Massachusetts, 
there  are  probably  nearly  one  hundred  such  organizations  within  the 
Commonwealth,  mostly  State  departments  of  national  bodies,  but,  in 
a  few  cases  at  least,  autonomous. 

The  Masonic  group  is  discussed  in  a  section  appended  to  this 
chapter, — a  section  written  by  Frederick  W.  Hamilton,  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  Massachusetts.  Similarly,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  are 
discussed  by  one  of  their  leading  local  officers.  While,  within  the 
compass  of  this  work  it  is  hopeless  to  adequately  discuss  all  the 
fraternal  organizations  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  above  described  at  comparatively  greater  length  as  examples,  the 
following  summary  of  other  leading  groups  is  given  as  a  means  of 
presenting  a  sketch  of  the  State’s  societies,  those  properly  known  as 
“Fraternals”  in  that  they  are  neither  primarily  social  nor  military, 
professional  nor  religious,  civic  nor  political. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen — This  is  probably  the  oldest 
fraternal  benefit  society  existing  today  in  the  United  States.  While 
it  conducts  a  large  insurance  business  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
it  also  has  a  fraternal  ritual,  more  or  less  secret,  based  upon  its  watch¬ 
words  “Charity,  Hope  and  Protection.” 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks — This  is  a  charitable, 
benevolent  and  convivial  organization  which  has  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
membership  throughout  the  State.  At  first,  its  membership  was  largely 
made  up  of  actors  but  today  its  ranks  are  filled  from  all  classes  of  men. 
While  the  original  Masonic  ritual  has  been  largely  abandoned,  allegedly 
because  of  the  desires  of  Catholic  members,  the  Order  still  preserves 
one  original  service,  the  Memorial  Service,  a  sacred  service  held 
annually  on  the  first  Sunday  in  December.  The  various  local  lodges  of 
the  Elks  as  a  rule  are  distinguished  by  charitable  activities,  and, 
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especially  at  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
relief — as  well  as  supplying  food  and  fuel  to  unfortunate  families 
throughout  the  year. 

Chinese  Secret  Societies — These  groups,  popularly  known  as 
“Tongs,”  exist  in  an  undetermined  measure  within  the  State,  particularly 
in  Boston.  Unlike  the  Tongs  in  cities  such  as  San  Francisco,  the 
Massachusetts  tongs  are  entirely  reputable  and  conduct  considerable 
fraternal  and  charitable  work  among  Chinese. 

Colonial  Sons  and  Daughters — An  organization  of  the  descendants 
of  persons  living  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1700. 

Daughters  of  Rebekah — The  feminine  order  supplementary  to  the 
Odd  Fellows,  composed  of  wives,  sisters,  widows  and  daughters  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

Degree  of  Honor — The  feminine  order  supplementing  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Degree  of  Pocahontas — The  feminine  order  within  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men. 

Eastern  Star — A  feminine  Masonic  order. 

Foresters  of  America  (Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  and  related 
units) — A  fraternal  group  influenced  by  Masonic  ritual  and  related  to 
the  British  orders,  of  which  it  is  a  descendant. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles — A  social  group  with  sick  and  death 
benefits  which  conducts  charitable  activities  as  well  as  attempting  to 
influence  civic  affairs  in  accordance  with  “the  Golden  Rule  laid  down 
by  Christ.” 

Greek  Letter  Fraternities — More  or  less  secret  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  commonly  associated  with  the  State’s  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Hebrew  Societies — A  group  of  perhaps  a  dozen  societies  limited  to 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  which  have  various  aims  and  purposes 
characteristic  of  each. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men — Probably  the  oldest  secret  society  of 
purely  American  origin,  allegedly  stemming  from  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  Its  ritual  and  aims  are  more  or  less  patterned 
after  both  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellows. 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters — A  group  stemming  out  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  and  paying  various  sickness  and  death 
benefits.  It  is  described  as  being  religious  in  character. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor — A  secret  fraternal  and  insurance 
order  with  men  and  women  equally  admitted. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose — A  social  and  beneficial  order,  dedicated 
“to  be  always  ready  to  join  hands  in  uplifting,  elevating  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  humanity.” 
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Maccabees — A  secret  and  benefit  order  allegedly  “built  upon  the 
traditions  and  history  of  the  ancient  Maccabean  dynasty  ...  as 
recorded  ...  in  the  Old  Testament.” 

National  Grange — An  organization  largely  composed  of  and  devoted 
to  farmers  and  farming. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection — A  fraternal  benefit  society,  in¬ 
corporated  in  Massachusetts,  which  resembles  the  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Honor. 

Odd  Fellows — A  number  of  organizations  are  grouped  under  this 
general  term,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  being  the  most 
important.  It  has  a  more  or  less  prominent  religious  aspect  and 
accomplishes  considerable  charitable  work,  as  well  as  focusing  the  social 
relations  of  its  members. 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans — A  society  of  naturalized  Scotchmen  and 
their  descendants  in  America,  noted  for  its  charitable  work. 

Oriental  Order  of  Humility  and  Perfection — A  group  associated  with 
the  Odd  Fellows. 

Royal  Arcanum — One  of  the  large  fraternal  beneficiary  orders  in 
America  but  not  at  present  particularly  prominent  in  Massachusetts. 
Its  main  office  is  in  Boston  and  it  maintains  lodges  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Freemasonry* 

The  recorded  history  of  Freemasonry  in  Massachusetts  begins 

July  30,  1733.  There  were  Masons  here  previously,  but  they  were 
without  authority  to  meet  as  regular  Lodges.  On  the  date  mentioned. 
Henry  Price,  a  merchant  tailor  in  Boston,  assembled  a  group  of 
Masons  known  to  him,  read  a  Commission  as  Provincial  Grand 

Master  for  New  England,  which  had  been  issued  to  him  by  Viscount 
Montague,  Grand  Master  of  English  Masons,  and  organized  a 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  under  the  name  of  St.  John’s  Grand  Lodge. 
That  done,  he  received  a  petition  bearing  the  signatures  of  eighteen 
Masons  who  prayed  to  be  constituted  into  a  regular  Lodge.  He 

granted  the  petition  and  then  and  there  constituted  the  First  Lodge 

in  Boston  and  installed  its  officers.  This  Lodge  is  still  in  active 
existence  under  the  name  of  St.  John’s  Lodge. 

The  next  year  Price's  Commission  was  extended,  giving  him 
authority  to  establish  Masonry  throughout  the  British  dominions  in 
North  America.  This  authority  was  liberally  used  by  Price  and 

*  Material  from  Frederick  W.  Hamilton,  Grand  Secretary,  Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
of  Mass. 
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the  four  Provincial  Grand  Masters  who  succeeded  him  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  The  fraternity  flourished  and  Lodges  were  established 
throughout  New  England  and  far  beyond.  During  the  Seven  Years 
War,  several  Army  Lodges  were  established  in  the  forces  operating 
against  the  Erench  in  Canada. 

In  1756)  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  issued  a  Charter  to 
St.  Andrew’s  Lodge  in  Boston.  This  action  was  very  displeasing 
to  the  St.  John’s  Grand  Lodge  and  harmony  was  not  finally  restored 
until  1773.  St.  Andrew’s  Lodge,  which  is  still  in  active  existence,  was 
very  successful,  and  in  1769,  Scotland  issued  a  Commission  to 
Joseph  Warren  who  was  later  to  fall  at  Bunker  Hill,  appointing  him 
Provincial  Grand  Master  for  New  England.  Warren  thereupon 
organized  the  (Provincial)  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  and  proceeded 
to  issue  charters  throughout  his  jurisdiction. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  the  siege  of  Boston  naturally 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  work  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodges. 
The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  held  no  meetings  from  March  3, 
1775,  to  December  27,  1776.  From  that  time  its  work  went  on 
without  interruption.  There  are  no  records  of  St.  John’s  Grand 
Lodge  from  January  27,  1775,  to  February  17,  1787.  Thomas  Brown, 
the  Grand  Secretary,  was  a  Loyalist,  and  when  Boston  was  evacuated 
went  to  Halifax  with  other  refugees,  taking  with  him  the  books, 
papers,  and  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  These  were  recovered  in  1787. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Grand  Lodge  functioned  in  the 
meantime,  but  the  records,  if  kept,  are  missing.  Two  Army  Lodges 
were  instituted  during  the  war. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  two  Provincial  Grand 
Lodges  assumed  Masonic  independence  as  sovereign  Grand  Lodges 
and  continued  to  exist  side  by  side. 

In  1784  the  Grand  Master  of  England  issued  a  Charter  to  a 
group  of  colored  men,  headed  by  Prince  Hall,  to  form  African  Lodge. 
Owing  to  the  uncertain  state  of  Masonic  law  at  that  time,  and  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Colonial  Grand  Lodges 
was  not  yet  settled,  this  proceeding  was  entirely  regular.  African 
Lodge  did  not  become  associated  with  either  of  the  existing  Grand 
Lodges,  but  shortly  afterwards  transcended  its  powers  by  issuing 
Charters  to  other  Lodges  and  setting  up  the  Prince  Hall  Grand 
Lodge.  This  was  the  beginning  of  colored  Masonry  in  the  United 
States. 

The  inconvenience  of  having  two  independent  Grand  Lodges  in  the 
same  territory  made  itself  increasingly  manifest  and  in  1792’  by 


FIRST  MASONIC  TEMPLE  IN  BOSTON 

Built  in  1830-32;  occupied  by  the  Masons  until  1858,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  government  and  was  used  to 
house  the  Federal  Courts;  remodeled  in  1885  for  use  of  R.  H.  Stearns  Company  and  later  replaced  with  their 
present  building. 
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mutual  agreement,  the  two  merged  to  form  one  body,  thereafter 
known  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  in  1769,  a  group  of  Masons,  partly  from  St.  Andrew’s 
Lodge  and  partly  from  Army  Lodges  in  the  British  garrison,  met 
under  the  Charter  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  formed  St.  Andrew’s  Royal 
Arch  Lodge.  At  their  first  recorded  meeting  they  conferred  the 
degrees  of  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  Knight  Templar,  thus  laying  the 
foundations  of  Royal  Arch  and  Templar  Masonry  in  this  locality. 
Scottish  Rite  Masonry  was  introduced  in  1791  by  Moses  Michael 
Hays,  an  Inspector  General  of  the  old  Rite  of  Perfection,  the  precursor 
of  the  present  Scottish  Rite,  who  established  a  Lodge  of  Perfection  in 
what  is  now  Vineyard  Haven,  in  1791.  This  body,  however,  was 
short  lived  and  the  permanent  introduction  of  the  Scottish  Rite  did  not 
take  place  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

The  union  of  1792  was  followed  by  a  period  of  steady  growth 
which  lasted  until  1826.  At  that  time  the  storm  of  persecution, 
occasioned  by  the  disappearance  of  William  Morgan,  broke  with 
disastrous  results.  It  was  charged  that  Morgan,  who  had  published 
an  expose  of  the  Masonic  ritual,  had  been  murdered  by  the  Masons 
and  the  charge  was  widely  believed.  Individual  Masons  were  made 
to  suffer  for  their  membership  in  the  order  in  many  ways.  Some 
recanted;  others  were  reduced  to  silence.  Some  Lodges  went  silently 
out  of  existence  and  others  surrendered  their  Charters.  The  Grand 
Lodge,  however,  carried  on  and  did  the  best  it  could  to  preserve  the 
organization  intact. 

The  storm  finally  wore  itself  out  and  substantial  recovery  began 
in  1843.  Surrendered  Charters  were  resumed.  New  Lodges  were 
constituted.  Activity  was  renewed  all  along  the  line. 

The  Civil  War  period,  and  the  years  immediately  following,  were 
marked  by  a  sharp  rise  in  membership,  followed  by  a  period  of 
consolidation  of  gains.  Steady  and  regular  growth  continued  up  to 
the  World  War.  Again  there  came  a  period  of  rapid  expansion. 
The  membership  rose  from  75,685  at  the  end  of  1917  to  124,491 
at  the  end  of  1925.  The  prolonged  depression,  beginning  in  1929. 
had  its  effect  upon  Freemasonry  as  well  as  upon  other  interests. 
Initiations  fell  off  and  members  were  lost  by  death  and  withdrawal. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1934,  the  membership  had  fallen  to 
114,413,  but  initiations  had  begun  to  increase. 

There  are  now  329  Lodges  in  the  Jurisdiction.  Of  these  seven 
are  in  the  Canal  Zone,  eight  in  China,  and  three  in  Chile.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  has  always  had  Lodges  outside  the 
state. 
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After  the  somewhat  feverish  activity  of  the  war  years  the  fraternity 
faced  a  great  task  of  consolidating  its  gains  and  perfecting  its  operating 
methods.  This  task  was  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  by 
a  series  of  capable  and  energetic  Grand  Masters.  Freemasonry  in 
Massachusetts  is  today  stronger  and  better  equipped  to  do  its  work 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  its  long  history. 

A  system  has  been  developed  whereby  all  initiates  and  such  older 
members  as  are  interested  are  instructed  in  the  real  meaning  of 
Freemasonry  and  in  its  symbolism,  philosophy,  history,  and  law. 

A  state-wide  organization  has  been  built  up  which  renders  personal 
service  in  innumerable  ways  to  thousands  of  Masons  and  their 
dependents  both  within  and  without  the  state. 

The  Grand  Lodge  library  is  accessible  to  Masonic  students,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  a  practically 
complete  set  of  Proceedings  of  Masonic  bodies  throughout  the 
country  and  a  large  collection  of  books  of  Masonic  interest.  It  is 
particularly  rich  in  eighteenth  century  publications  in  English  and 
other  languages. 

Benevolence  has  always  been  one  of  the  great  interests  of  Free¬ 
masonry.  The  Commissions  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Masters,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Henry  Price,  especially  enjoined  the  creation  of  relief 
funds,  and  their  successors  have  never  been  unmindful  of  that 
duty.  The  Masonic  benevolences  are  well  organized  and  intelligently 
administered.  The  responsibility  for  the  relief  of  members  and 
their  dependents  rests  primarily  on  the  Lodges.  When  the  burden 
exceeds  their  resources  they  may  apply  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
assistance.  The  administration  of  Grand  Lodge  benevolence  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Masonic  Relief.  The  funds  needed  are 
derived  from  the  income  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars  in  invested 
funds  and  from  an  individual  assessment  upon  all  members.  In 
addition  to  the  assistance  to  Lodges,  the  Grand  Lodge  maintains  a 
Home  for  destitute  members  and  their  dependents,  which  cares  for 
150  or  more  residents.  The  Grand  Lodge  also  maintains  a  hospital 
for  incurables,  which  cares  for  about  forty  patients  on  the  average. 
Also  about  125  children  are  cared  for,  but  not  institutionally. 

The  combined  expenditure  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  particular  Lodges  for  relief  amounts  to  about  $320,000  per 
year.  The  amount  expended  by  the  other  Masonic  bodies,  Chapters. 
Commanderies  of  Knights  Templar,  and  the  like,  raises  the  grand 
total  of  Masonic  relief  to  about  $450,000  per  year. 
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Knights  of  Pythias  of  Massachusetts* 

As  to  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Order  in  Massachusetts,  but  little  of  record  appears.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  movement  took  shape  in  several  places  simultaneously,  but 
none  of  the  printed  records,  Supreme  or  Grand,  account  for  the  advent 
of  Pythian  Knighthood  in  Massachusetts. 

Dionysius  Lodge  No.  i  of  Fall  River  was  instituted  May  14,  1869. 
Myrtus  Lodge  No.  2  of  Springfield,  July  2,  1869.  Boston  Lodge 
No.  3  of  Boston,  October  15,  1869.  Goethe  Lodge  No.  4  of  Spring- 
field,  October  15,  1869.  Norwood  Lodge  No.  5  of  Northampton, 
October  13,  1869.  Tri-Mountain  Lodge  No.  6  of  Boston,  October  15, 
1869.  Thornton  Lodge  No.  7  of  Springfield,  December  19,  1869. 
Berkshire  Lodge  No.  8  of  Pittsfield,  November  18,  1869.  Harvard 
Lodge  No.  9  of  Cambridgeport,  November  9,  1869.  Washington 
Lodge  No.  10  of  South  Boston,  November  4,  1869.  Humboldt  Lodge 
No.  1 1  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  November  4,  1869.  Damon  Lodge 
No.  12  of  Boston,  December  10,  1869.  Ivanhoe  Lodge  No.  13  of 
Charlestown,  December  14,  1869.  Webster  Lodge  No.  14  of  Boston, 
December  9,  1869.  Delphi  Lodge  No.  15  of  Weymouth,  December 
16,  1869.  John  A.  Andrew  Lodge  No.  16  of  Boston,  December  16, 
1869. 

Only  six  of  these  are  now  in  existence,  Boston  No.  3,  Berkshire 
No.  8,  Washington  No.  10,  Damon  No.  12,  Ivanhoe  No.  13,  Webster 
No.  14  and  Delphi  No.  15. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  was  instituted  December  17, 
1869  in  Boston. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  146  subordinate  Lodges  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  Order  of  Knights  of  Pythias  is  an  American  fraternal  Order, 
founded  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.  on  February  19,  1864.  It 
was  chartered  by  special  act  of  Congress,  with  beautiful  and  special 
ritualistic  work,  whose  lessons  have  been  taught  to  more  than  two 
million  members. 

Its  basic  principles  are  Friendship,  Charity  and  Benevolence.  The 
flag  of  the  country  and  the  Holy  Bible  have  an  important  place  in 
its  ritualism.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  does  not  seek  to  shape  one’s 
creed.  It  teaches  that  friendship  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

*  Material  from  G.  Frank  Howe,  Grand  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal,  Grand  Lodge  of  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Domain  of  Massachusetts. 
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Massachusetts  has  a  great  asset  to  the  membership  in  a  wonderful 
Pythian  Relief  Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  in  the  aid  of  worthy 
Pythians  and  their  dependents.  This  fund  was  established  in  1922  with 
about  $22,000.  It  now  has  $120,000. 

Benevolence  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Order.  When 
the  individual  lodge  has  done  all  that  it  possibly  can  in  the  relief  of 
a  member,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Relief,  who  take 
up  the  burden  and  make  such  relief  as  they  can. 


CHAPTER  LXX 


The  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention 


In  1780  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
was  written  by  289  men,  of  whom,  122  were  farmers,  39  business  men 
and  31  lawyers.  In  1820,  the  Second  Constitutional  Convention 
amended  the  document.  Of  its  485  members,  164  were  farmers,  109 
business  men  and  85  lawyers.  The  Third  Convention  met  in  1853 
with  421  members  of  whom  124  were  farmers,  no  business  men  and 
77  lawyers.  In  1917,  the  Fourth  Convention  began  its  labors  with 
320  members.  Only  five  of  them  were  farmers  but  90  were  business 
men — and  157  were  lawyers!  Thus,  in  eight  score  years,  has  the 
completion  of  the  fundamental  political  machine  of  the  State  changed ; 
a  change  doubtless  dictated  no  less  by  the  transformation  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  an  agricultural  corporation  to  an  industrial  fabric 
than  by  the  tremendous  progressive  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the 
business  of  the  common  welfare. 

However,  if  the  business  of  government  has  become  abstruse 
beyond  the  ready  comprehension  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  basic  principles  upon  which  Massachusetts,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  departments  are  based.  This  fact  is  apparent 
in  the  successful  agitation  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Fourth 
Convention — just  as  the  modern  limitation  of  ancient  privilege  is 
disclosed  in  the  ultimate  wrecking  of  the  final  business  of  the 
convention. 

The  Background  of  the  Convention 

Under  the  original  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  General 
Court  has  the  very  broad  power  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
and  the  development  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  “making  all  manner 
of  reasonable  laws  and  ordinances”  which  are  not  against  the  con¬ 
stitution,  that  is,  not  unconstitutional.  Whatever  the  practice  is  in 
Washington  in  passing  doubtful  laws  and  then  rushing  them  into 
operation  before  the  ponderous  machinery  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
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Court  can  pass  upon  their  legality,  in  Massachusetts  the  General 
Court,  perhaps  because  it  is  more  directly  responsible  to  the  voters 
its  members  represent,  and  perhaps  because  the  problems  it  has  had 
to  consider  are  not  so  tremendous  as  in  Washington,  has  been  rather 
more  mindful  of  constitutional  limitations.  Thus,  law  making  in 
Massachusetts,  voluminous  as  it  has  been,  has  been  characterized  by 
a  comparatively  marked  reluctance  to  make  any  radical  alterations  in 
the  necessary  limitation  of  liberty  and  property  rights  (which  all 
legislation  does  limit).  And,  further,  out  of  the  same  conservative 
political  attitude,  the  entire  body  politic  has  been — at  least  up  to 
the  very  recent  sessions, — very  rigidly  opposed  to  any  extension  and 
enlargement  of  governmental  powers.  It  might  be  declared  that  the 
Commonwealth  believes  that  government  is  a  necessary  evil  and  that 
the  more  restricted  and  sharply  defined  a  government  is,  the  better  it  is. 

Thus,  under  the  State  Constitution,  and  in  the  light  of  this 
attitude,  the  wheels  of  the  machine  up  on  Beacon  Hill  have  turned 
smoothly  and  effectively  in  contrast  with  the  somewhat  adventurous 
experiments  of  other  members  of  the  United  States.  The  majority 
of  the  citizenry  were  well  satisfied  with  conditions.  The  General 
Court  made  laws  the  hour  dictated,  the  Courts  interpreted  them  and 
passed  upon  their  legality  if  questions  arose,  and  the  Executive 
Department  enforced  them. 

And  so,  for  many  years  the  Commonwealth  functioned  to  the 
satisfaction  of  almost  everyone;  certainly  to  the  satisfaction  of  every¬ 
one  interested  enough  to  care  about  what  was  happening.  But,  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  murmurings  of  discontent  began  to  be 
heard,  murmurings  which  grew  in  volume  and  extent  until  soon  after 
1910,  they  became  shouts  loud  enough  to  win  political  significance. 

Two  things  seemed  to  be  wrong.  First,  there  was  the  conviction, 
not  altogether  unfounded,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
Legislature  were  not  as  mindful  of  the  wishes  of  their  constituents 
as  they  might  be.  In  fact,  it  was  frequently  alleged  that  certain 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  controlled  by  lobbyists  of  various 
commercial  and  financial  interests  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  any  legislation  which  would  be  against 
certain  large  corporations  to  pass  either  chamber.  Of  course,  at  the 
time,  vague  charges  of  the  octopus  of  the  “Invisible  Government”  had 
besmirched  every  phase  of  government  of  the  nation.  These  charges 
were,  naturally,  aired  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  New  York  City. 

But,  more  important  than  these  disturbing  if  vague  allegations, 
was  the  sober  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  did 
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prevent  the  General  Court,  even  if  it  wished,  enacting  legislation  which 
was  fundamental  in  its  social  as  well  as  political  significance — such  as 
the  minimum  wage  law,  the  compulsory  workingmen’s  compensation 
laws  and  other  such  measures.  There  was  no  doubt  but  what  the 
majority  of  the  State’s  voters  favored  the  enactment  of  modern 
legislation  of  this  character  but,  although  they  could  elect  representa¬ 
tives  to  make  laws,  it  seemed  as  if  the  representatives  could  not — 
“would  not”  agitators  charged — pass  the  laws.  “They  are  uncon¬ 
stitutional  !”  That  was  the  answer  given  to  all  such  proposals. 

Looking  about,  certain  Massachusetts  liberals  became  interested  in 
the  initiative  and  referendum  provision  as  practiced  in  certain  other 
states,  by  which  the  voters  themselves  could  amend  their  constitutions 
or  pass  by  a  majority  vote  such  laws  as  they  wanted — despite  the 
reluctance  of  their  legislators.  Bryan  was  nationally  crusading  in  the 
direction  of  new  social  developments  and  both  the  Democratic  and 
Populist  parties  championed  the  cause  of  the  people  against  “the 
interests.”  And  then,  when  the  details  of  the  grandiose  essay  at 
consolidation  of  all  transportation  facilities  in  New  England  by  the 
New  Haven  became  public  property,  the  liberals  in  Massachusetts 
were  swept  forward  into  importance  by  the  wave  of  anger  and  alarm 
which  rolled  from  one  end  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  other. 

Thus  a  sort  of  informal  coalition  of  Democrats,  Progressives  and 
Socialists  began  to  come  into  being  in  the  State.  Shortly  the  U  nion 
for  Progressive  Constitution  was  created  and  the  leaders  began  to 
work  for  the  adoption  of  an  Initiative  and  Referendum  provision 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Since,  under  existing  constitutional  require¬ 
ments,  the  business  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  being  passed  during  two  successive  years  by  two  thirds  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  the 
backers  of  the  movement  considered  the  method  impossible  and  thus 
sought  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  means  of  a  constitutional 
convention. 

In  addition  to  the  initiative  and  referendum  agitation,  there  was 
also  a  desire  for  such  things  as  the  short  ballot,  biennial  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  the  denial  of  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the 
aid  of  sectarian  institutions,  including  hospitals  as  well  as  schools, 
and  a  general  revision  of  the  working  of  the  existing  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  together  with  its  amendments.  All  these  ideas  were  gathered 
up  under  the  wing  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  together  made 
an  impressive  movement — as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  State  were  strongly  supporting  the  agitation. 
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The  Authorization  of  the  Fourth  Convention 

The  first  actual  step  towards  authorizing  the  formation  of  the 
fourth  constitutional  convention  began  in  1912  when  the  Progressive 
bolt  from  the  Republican  party  put  Wilson  into  the  White  House. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  Progressives  put  Charles  Sumner  Bird  into 
nomination  for  Governor  on  a  platform  of  which  one  plank  called 
for  a  constitutional  convention.  Failing  to  win  the  1912  election,  in 
1913  the  Progressives  drew  so  heavily  from  the  dominant  Republican 
party  that  they  enabled  the  Democrats  to  elect  David  I.  Walsh 
governor.  In  his  inaugural  address,  Governor  Walsh  recommended  the 
legislation  necessary  for  a  convention,  but  the  bill  was  eventually 
defeated  by  a  narrow  margin. 

The  next  year,  the  same  thing  happened;  Governor  Walsh  was 
reelected,  recommended  a  convention,  and  the  business  was  dismissed. 

But,  in  the  1915  campaign,  the  Republican  party,  wishing  to  turn 
the  Democrats  out  of  Beacon  Hill,  won  the  support  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  die-hards  by  promising  to  authorize  the  convention.  The 
promise  did  its  work.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  elected  governor. 

Finally,  on  the  third  of  April,  the  next  year,  1916,  the  General 

Court  enacted  a  resolve  which,  while  it  provided  for  the  ways  and 

means  of  the  proposed  convention,  passed  the  buck  of  actually 

authorizing  it  to  the  people — calling  upon  them  to  decide  at  the 

November,  1916,  state  election  if  they  wanted  the  convention  or  not. 
The  enabling  act  provided  that  the  convention,  if  authorized,  should 
consist  of  320  members;  240  from  legislative  districts,  four  from 
each  of  the  16  congressional  districts  and  16  at  large,  the 
members  to  be  elected  in  May,  1917.  Evidently  the  people  did  want 
the  convention  for  the  November  vote  was  217,293  in  favor,  120,979 
opposed. 

Immediately,  the  agitators  for  the  various  changes  desired  swung 
into  action,  particularly  the  strong  and  powerful  groups  interested  in 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  A  strong  publicity  campaign  was 
carried  on  through  the  newspapers,  and  the  initiative  and  referendum 
group  sent  out  a  fervent  appeal  for  all  interested  in  its  plan  to  take 
out  papers  and  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
This  appeal  was  signed  by  many  leading  citizens,  including  David  I. 
Walsh,  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Edward  A.  Filene,  Alvan  T.  Fuller, 
Richard  F.  Long  and  such  labor  leaders  as  Harry  P.  Jennings, 
George  F.  Mahoney  and  F.  Walter  Mullen. 
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On  Tuesday,  May  1,  1917,  the  special  election  was  held  and  the 
voters  chose  320  delegates  out  of  the  900  men  who  sought  seats. 
Interestingly  enough,  as  shown  by  the  final  vote  on  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  163  successful  candidates  were  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  125  were  opposed.  The  Republicans  secured  a  large 
majority  of  the  seats — 172  as  opposed  to  97  Democrats,  five  Pro¬ 
gressives,  three  Socialists  and  43  unlabeled.  It  is  also  remarkable  to 
note  that  some  two  thirds  of  the  delegates  had  either  served  in  elective 
office  or  had  political  experience  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  First  Year  of  the  Convention 

On  the  morning  of  June  6,  the  delegates  assembled  in  the  chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  were  duly  sworn  into  office, 
after  an  address  by  Governor  McCall.  He  said,  in  part  “.  .  .  We 

are  now  living  in  a  very  different  world  from  that  upon  which  our 
fathers  looked.  We  have  about  us  social  and  industrial  conditions 
of  which  they  never  dreamed.  .  .  .  But  human  nature  remains 

the  constant  factor,  for  it  has  changed  little  if  at  all  from  the 
earlier  time,  and  the  necessity  is  no  less  great  now  than  then  that 
power  should  be  defined  and  political  rights  made  secure.  I  take 
it  that  your  duty  is  not  so  much  to  create  a  new  Constitution  as  to 
adapt  to  modern  conditions  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  already 
made.  The  highest  fitness  for  your  work  is  the  ability  to  understand 
and  to  reverence  the  fundamental  ideas  of  democracy  and  liberty 
that  animated  the  men  of  1780.  That  Constitution  provided  with 
greater  perfection  than  was  ever  before  witnessed  a  mechanism 
through  which  a  democracy  might  express  itself,  and  in  spite  of  any 
obstacles  that  then  existed,  it  was  able  to  express  itself  fairly.  The 
democratic  idea  will  be,  I  think,  the  animating  principle  in  your 
deliberations,  and  it  will  be  your  concern  to  determine  how  it  may 
most  surely  and  safely  express  itself  under  the  conditions  of  our  time. 

James  W.  Kimball  was  then  elected  clerk  and  the  next  business 
was  the  election  of  a  president.  The  initiative  and  referendum  bloc 
nominated  one  of  their  leaders,  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  a  prominent 
attorney.  But  the  Republican  leaders  put  up  ex-Governor  John  L. 
Bates,  also  a  prominent  attorney,  and  a  graduate  and  trustee  of  Boston 
University.  Bates  was  elected  by  176  to  137-  Bates  proved  to  be  a 
wise  choice  for,  in  addition  to  his  political  experience  and  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  law,  he  was  a  firm  and  skillful  chairman  and  directed  the 
deliberations  of  the  convention  with  unusual  success.  In  his  acceptance 
speech,  he  concluded  by  saying,  “We  have  not  been  elected  as  representa- 
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tives  of  any  political  faction,  and  approach  the  work  with  our  minds  free 
from  any  partisan  prejudice.  Let  us  not  unduly  delay  on  matters  of 
mere  procedure.  May  it  not  be  with  us  ‘as  men  whom  small  things 
move,’  but  let  us  deliberate  and  argue  fully  the  great  things,  the 
fundamentals,  to  the  end  that  when  our  work  is  finished  we  shall 
in  no  way  have  impaired  or  weakened  the  great  principles  from  which 
our  strength  has  been  derived,  but  rather,  so  far  as  is  found  necessary, 
shall  have  increased  their  breadth  and  scope,  so  as  more  fully 
to  adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of  the  present  age  and  future  progress 
of  the  State.  We  are  here  for  Massachusetts  and  may  we  do  all 
to  contribute  to  her  prosperity,  her  security,  her  advancement,  her 
strength,  and  her  honor.” 

And  then  followed  the  multitudinous  duties  of  organizing  for  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  In  general  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  adopted  and  committees  appointed  to  expedite  the 
details  of  business.  \\  ithin  a  few  days,  24  committees  were  appointed. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  more  important  was  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Procedure;  it  included  such  men  as  Robert  Luce,  Albert  E.  Pillsbury 
and  Joseph  Walker — all  experienced  officers  of  the  General  Court. 

Nothing  was  neglected  to  assure  the  delegates  being  fully  informed 
before  actual  debate  began.  A  Harvard  professor,  William  B. 
Munroe;  a  Tufts  professor  and  lawyer,  Lawrence  B.  Evans;  and  a 
lawyer  and  author,  Roger  S.  Hoar,  prepared  a  manual  for  the  conven¬ 
tion,  a  manual  giving  the  history  of  the  three  previous  constitutional 
conventions  and  describing  the  text  of  the  Constitution  and  its  amend¬ 
ments  in  detail.  In  addition,  three  dozen  papers  were  prepared  upon 
the  questions  which  were  scheduled  to  come  before  the  meeting- 

O  * 

The  date  of  June  15th  having  been  fixed  as  the  dead  line  for  filing 
proposed  amendments,  a  great  rush  followed  and,  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  it  was  found  that  no  less  than  308  proposals  were  on 
file.  It  had  been  originally  voted  that  the  various  committees,  to  whom 
the  amendments  were  referred,  should  report  by  July  16.  This 
was  patently  impossible  but,  somehow,  180  of  them  were  heard  and 
reported  upon  by  that  time — although  only  72  were  voted  upon  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Convention  and  many  others  were  not  even  reported 
upon  until  1918. 

In  a  biief  consideration  of  the  convention,  such  as  this  chapter, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  do  more  than  outline  the  adventures  of  a 
few  of  the  more  important  proposed  amendments. 

Such  a  one  was  the  so  called  “anti-aid  amendment.”  Back  in  1853 
and  1855?  the  18th  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  expressly 
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provided  that  no  tax  money,  that  is,  public  funds,  should  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  use  of  any  religious  sect  for  the  support  of  its 
educational  institutions.  Thus,  specifically  educational  in  its  limita¬ 
tion,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  General  Court  from  annually 
devoting  large  sums  of  money  to  non-sectarian  schools  and  also  to 
hospitals,  homes,  charities  and  other  similar  institutions,  even  though 
they  were  directly  administered  by  religious  organizations.  In  1900, 
the  matter  came  to  a  head  when  the  Legislature  denied  the  request  of 
the  Carney  Hospital  in  South  Boston  for  a  grant  of  $10,000.  This 
Hospital  was  a  large  and  valuable  Catholic  institution — which  gave 
and  gives  service  to  the  thickly  congested  section  of  the  city  where  it 
is  located. 

This  brought  the  long-smouldering  fire  out  into  an  active  blaze  and, 
after  several  years  of  agitation  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
both  sides  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 
The  Convenion  offered  such  an  opportunity.  Two  sharply  antisectarian 
amendments  were  filed,  both  of  which  would  forbid  tax  money  being 
given  for  any  purpose  to  any  institution,  school,  society  or  the  like 
wherein  the  ideas  of  any  religious  group  of  any  kind  were  taught  or 
advanced.  The  amendments  were  posted  for  hearing  and  no  particular 
animosity  was  made  evident  before  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  although  the  discussion  was  wide  and,  as  Joseph  C.  Pelletier, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  and  a  leading  Catholic  layman,  said, 
“.  .  .  the  Jew,  the  Catholic,  members  of  the  Protestant  sect,  all 

had  their  voice.” 

But  the  situation  was  not  so  happy  during  the  debate  before  the 
Convention.  The  committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  recommended  an 
amendment  which  stated  in  part  “.  .  .  and  all  moneys  raised  by 
taxation  in  the  towns  and  cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
and  all  moneys  which  may  be  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  shall  be  applied  to,  and  expended  in,  no  other 
schools  than  those  which  are  conducted  according  to  law,  under  the 
order  and  superintendence  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  or  city  in 
which  the  money  is  expended ;  and  no  grant,  appropriation  or 
use  of  public  money  or  property,  shall  be  made  or  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  founding,  maintaining  or  aiding  any  school  or  institution 
of  learning  wherein  any  religious  doctrine  is  taught,  or  any  other  school, 
or  any  college,  or  infirmary,  hospital,  institution  or  undertaking  which 
is  not  conducted  according  to  law,  under  the  exclusive  control,  order 
and  superintendence  of  public  officers  and  agents  authorized  by  the 
Legislature;  .  .  .  and  no  such  grant,  appropriation  or  use  shall 
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ever  be  made  or  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining 
or  aiding  any  church,  religious  denomination  or  society.  .  . 

The  day  before  the  debates  opened,  July  9th,  a  speaker  before  the 
Catholic  Federation,  Mgr.  Roche,  is  reported  to  have  denounced  the 
proposed  amendment,  asserting  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  Commonwealth  atheistic,  and  tacitly  intimating  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  opposed  to  the  proposal.  And  then,  during  the 
progress  of  the  debates,  John  W.  Cummings  of  Fall  River,  a  leading- 
member  of  the  Convention  who  asserted  that  he  was  speaking  only  as 
a  layman  of  the  Catholic  Church,  made  an  impassioned  plea  to  reject 
the  committee’s  report  and  to  forget  the  wrhole  business.  This  is  an 
example  of  his  lengthy  oration :  “Everyone  knows  that  this  is  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  question.  It  lights  up  too  easily;  the  fire 
has  already  been  kindled,  and  although  it  has  been  kept  under  control 
remarkably  well,  yet  no  one  doubts  that  the  fire  is  still  here.  Do 
we  believe  that  by  scattering  the  brands  throughout  this  Commonwealth 
from  Provincetown  to  Pittsfield,  for  that  is  what  wre  do  when  we 
submit  this  question  for  public  discussion,  we  shall  extinguish  the 
fire?  Have  we  not  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  enkindle  others  that 
shall  not  easily  be  extinguished?  It  is  said  that  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  going  to  his  death  at  the  stake  reminded  his 
executioners  as  they  were  about  to  apply  the  torch  that  they  were 
kindling  a  fire  in  England  that  they  never  could  put  out.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  lighting  that  kind  of  fire.” 

Mr.  Cumming’s  emotional  oration  wras  received  in  silence.  Many 
of  the  delegates,  Catholics  included,  privately  regretted  that,  for  the 
first  time,  personal  feeling  and  religious  antagonism  had  been  brought 
into  the  assembly.  How  sincere  the  regrets  were  is  exemplified  by  the 
vote  upon  accepting  the  committee’s  proposed  amendment.  On  August 
22nd.  it  was  passed  by  275  to  25;  of  the  94  Catholic  members,  only 
nine  voted  against  submitting  the  measure  to  the  people  for  ratification. 

The  matter  flared  up  again  in  October,  when  the  Committee  on 
Education  reported  a  proposal  which  would  have  permitted  the  General 
Court  to  appropriate  moneys  by  other  means,  “as  will  afford  everyone 
an  opportunity  for  full  mental,  physical  and  moral  development.” 
Whether  justly  or  not,  several  delegates  felt  that  this  wfas  a  back  door 
attempt  to  defeat  the  proposed  “anti-aid  amendment”  and,  accordingly, 
Chairman  Edwin  U.  Curtis  moved  that  the  Education  Committee’s  pro¬ 
posal  be  dismissed.  Cummings  at  once  renewed  his  arguments,  previously 
aired.  This  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  alarmed  delegates  but 
the  matter  w^as  amicably  disposed  of  by  Judge  Morton  of  Fall  River 
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dean  of  the  convention,  pointing  out  that  the  General  Court  already 
had  the  power  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  institutions  and  societies 
considered  as  promoting  the  public  welfare  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Education  Committee’s  proposal  was  unnecessary.  Morton’s  view  was 
accepted  by  the  delegates  and  the  proposal  was  dismissed  from  further 
consideration. 

But,  if  the  work  of  Cummings  had  failed  to  sway  the  delegates, 
the  opposition  to  the  “anti-aid  amendment”  joined  enthusiastic  battle 
with  the  amendment’s  proponents  in  the  campaign  for  ratification. 
The  contest  proved  unhappily  bitter.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
made  an  open  and  determined  effort  to  defeat  the  amendment.  The 
Protestant  pulpit,  on  the  other  hand,  made  its  appeal  for  ratification. 
A  special  committee  was  formed  with  Curtis  as  chairman,  to  conduct 
a  publicity  campaign  for  the  proposal  and  a  mass  meeting  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  was  held  the  night  before  election.  However,  the  voters  them¬ 
selves,  on  November  6,  1917,  accepted  the  amendment  almost  two  to 
one;  the  vote  was  256,239  in  favor;  130,357  opposed.  Strangely 
enough,  Suffolk  County,  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  voted  50,113  for  the  proposal,  16,437  against  it. 
Thus,  in  the  election,  as  in  the  convention,  Catholic  voters  did  not 
follow  the  leadership  of  their  spiritual  directors. 

Without  serious  difficulty,  the  convention  passed  an  amendment 
providing  for  absentee  voting.  This  was  a  war  measure.  The 
thousands  of  men  in  the  military  service  of  the  nation  could  not 
justly  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and  the  Convention  adopted 
the  necessary  formalities  viva  voce.  At  the  November  election,  the 
citizens  ratified  the  amendment  by  231,905  to  76,709.  Nothing  was  too 
good  for  soldiers  and  sailors — in  1917. 

Another  amendment,  also  bred  of  the  war,  similarly  passed  without 
any  strenuous  opposition.  The  alarming  food  and  fuel  situation, 
resulting  in  privations  and  downright  suffering  and  finally  bringing 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  commodities  such  as  sugar,  coal  and  the  like 
by  the  Federal  Government,  naturally  resulted  in  a  demand  that  the 
Convention  provide  an  amendment  which  would  make  it  possible  in 
future  emergencies  for  all  citizens  to  receive  a  fair  share  at  a  fair 
price  of  whatever  necessaries  of  life  were  available.  Profiteers  were 
not  popular  while  they  were  making  their  money.  A  dozen  proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  convention  and  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs.  Its  chairman,  George  W.  Anderson  of  Brookline, 
brought  out  the  committee’s  suggestion  which  was,  in  effect,  and 
was  so  regarded  as,  an  advanced  Socialistic  proposal,  for  it  would 
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have  enabled  the  State,  and  its  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  engage 
in  time  of  need  in  a  wide  variety  of  commercial  enterprise — to  seize, 
buy,  manufacture,  distribute,  transport,  store  and  sell  all  necessaries 
of  life,  taking  possession  of  factories,  markets,  wharves,  yards  and  the 
like  as  necessary.  It  was,  at  least  tacitly,  State  ownership  and  control 
of  all  commodities  and,  as  such  attracted  fevered  radical  support. 
Naturally,  some  opposition  was  made  evident,  enough  to  cause  the 
Committee  to  withdraw  its  first  proposal  and  to  submit  a  second  draft. 
This,  rather  similar,  was  debated  and  finally  withdrawn  altogether 
when  Martin  M.  Lomasney  of  Boston  arose  and  delivered  one  of  his 
characteristically  pointed  speeches  in  which  he  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  usurp  the  functions 
of  the  General  Court  by  essaying  detailed  legislation — such  as  the 
proposed  amendment — but  rather  to  establish  and  interpret  the  principles 
upon  which  the  General  Court  could  enact  such  legislation.  Then 
he  moved  a  substitute  amendment  which,  much  simpler  and  shorter, 
would  enable  the  General  Court  to  authorize  the  Commonwealth, 
and  its  counties,  cities  and  towns  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
its  citizens  in  emergency — such  as  war  or  disaster. 

Lomasney’s  substitute  amendment  met  with  instant  approval  and, 
after  being  redrafted  into  legal  form,  was  carried  with  138  ayes 
against  47  nays.  When  it  went  to  the  voters  at  the  November  election, 
it  was  ratified  by  an  overwhelming  majority — 261,199  to  51,826. 

Of  course,  the  Convention,  while  debating  its  important  measures 
had  also  to  reject  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude  of  proposals 
originally  offered.  Among  the  more  important  proposals  rejected  were 
those  concerned  with  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  the  allowance 
of  verdicts  by  juries  in  civil  cases  by  less  than  an  unanimous  vote, 
the  limitation  of  the  authority  of  a  less  than  unanimous  court  to  find 
statutes  passed  by  the  General  Court  unconstitutional,  the  right  to 
challenge  judge  and  jury  and  other  alterations  and  limitations  of 
judicial  procedure  and  authority.  In  these  rejections,  the  delegates 
displayed  their  reluctance  to  abandon  the  conservative  tradition  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  distinction  to  the  mushroom  growth  of  radical  views 
and  opinions  sweeping  far  beyond  the  limitations  and  developments 
with  which  liberal  opinion  sought  to  leaven  the  old  and  rock-ribbed 
traditionalism. 

While  these  minor  matters  were  under  consideration — along  with 
many  others,  the  main  business  of  the  convention,  the  initiative  and 
referendum  was  far  from  being  neglected.  How  important  this  one 
amendment  was  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  two  volumes  (huge, 
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ponderous  things  they  are,  too)  which  record  the  1917  debates  of  the 
delegates,  one  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  while  the  other  volume  binds  up  all  the  debates 
upon  all  the  other  measures  and  proposals.  Of  course,  this  is  altogether 
natural  for,  not  only  was  the  initiative  and  referendum  the  primary 
immediate  cause  of  the  fourth  constitutional  convention  coming  into 
being  when  it  did,  but  no  other  business  in  modern  days  excited  such 
an  outpouring  of  legal  verbiage  and  impassioned  oratory  as  this  new 
invention  which,  at  one  stroke,  takes  the  formerly  exclusive  right  of 
legislation  from  duly  elected  legislative  bodies  and  puts  it  firmly  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  monumental  task  of  accomplishing  the  initiative  and  referendum 
began  at  the  outset  of  the  convention  with  the  submission  of  five 
proposals  for  such  an  amendment  by  Ezra  W.  Clark  of  Brocton, 
Joseph  Walker  of  Brookline,  Arthur  N.  Harrington  of  New  Bedford, 
Samuel  W.  George  of  Haverhill  and  George  F.  Willett  of  Norwood. 
The  Committee  appointed  by  Governor  Bates  to  consider  the  proposals 
consisted  of  John  W.  Cummings,  chairman,  Joseph  Walker,  Charles 
F.  Choate  Jr.,  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  Herbert  Parker,  Samuel  L. 
Powers,  Matthew  Hale,  Dennis  D.  Driscoll,  Henry  T.  Lummus, 
George  W.  Coleman,  George  B.  Churchill,  William  S.  Youngman, 
Nelson  Sherburne,  Arthur  N.  Harriman  and  Charles  O.  Bailey.  The 
first  steps  were  taken  on  June  12  and  from  then  on,  until  July  23rd, 
the  Committee  devoted  its  time  to  hearings  upon  the  subject.  Many 
advocates  were  heard  and,  also,  several  leaders  opposed  to  giving 
so  much  direct  power  to  the  people.  Interestingly  enough,  two  of  the 
leading  opponents  were  ex-Mayor  Matthews  of  Boston  and  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  then  president  of  Harvard  University. 

Finally,  eight  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  brought  out  the  first 
draft  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  resolution — Choate,  Parker, 
Powers,  Lummus,  Churchill,  Youngman  and  Bailey  dissenting.  This 
resolution  provided  for  an  amendment  which,  if  effected,  would  make 
possible  legislation  and  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  voters  of  the  State,  and  also  for  the  voters  to  pass, 
upon  petition,  of  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

The  general  debate  of  the  proposal  began  on  August  7th  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  the  discussion  continued  (save 
for  a  few  minor  intervals  devoted  to  other  questions)  until  September 
27th,  when  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  discharged.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  then  continued  in  the  Convention  itself,  only  being  concluded 
on  November  28.  There  was  debate  upon  the  problem  on  45  days, 
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fifty-seven  orations  being  delivered,  more  than  two  thirds  of  which 
number  being  greatly  extended  by  delegates  other  than  the  speakers 
asking  questions  and  receiving  lengthy  answers.  At  the  beginning, 
no  limit  was  placed  upon  the  length  of  the  orations  and  the  three  weeks 
of  general  discussion  were  without  restriction  until  near  the  end. 
Amendments  were  offered  with  great  freedom,  but  they  were  argued 
under  a  time  schedule  which  fixed  forty  minutes  as  the  maximum 
period  allowable  for  both  the  pros  and  cons.  All  told  there  were  six 
drafts  made  of  the  resolution;  five  of  them  were  debated. 

Joseph  Walker,  acknowledged  floor  leader  of  the  proponents  opened 
the  ball  with  a  Websterian  speech.  He  made  capital  of  the  prevailing 
impression  that  legislatures  were  susceptible  to  the  agents  of  various 
“special  interests”  and  he  eloquently  defended  the  right  of  the  people 
to  go  beyond  their  legislatures  and  courts  and  directly  make  their 
own  laws  and  over-ride  judicial  interpretations  and  decisions  by 
amending  the  constitutional  grounds  and  precedents  upon  which  judicial 
decrees  are  based.  He  did  not  hold  firmly  to  the  original  form  of 
the  resolution  brought  in,  simply  contenting  himself  by  pointing  out 
that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  were  pledged  to  bring  home  some 
form  of  an  initiative  and  referendum  and  that,  if  they  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  present  form  of  the  resolution,  its  supporters  would  meet 
any  essay  at  amending  it  in  a  friendly  and  open-handed  spirit. 

Walker  was  followed  by  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  the  strong  man  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  bloc,  who  delivered  an  aggressive  speech 
in  which  he  labored  at  length  the  allegedly  sinister  influence  of  lobbyists 
upon  legislators,  made  much  of  the  evils  of  immense  fortunes  made 
possible  by  special  and  discriminating  law-making  and  then  decried  the 
charged  spinelessness  of  the  representative  of  the  people  in  face  of  the 
agents  of  “Big  Business.”  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  proved  itself  unwilling  to  take  an  adequate  liberal  attitude 
to  meet  the  changes  of  the  present  day  and  then,  finally,  held  up  the 
initiative  and  referendum  as  the  means  by  which  all  these  evils  could 
be  corrected  and  social  justice  be  accomplished. 

Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.  opened  proceedings  for  the  opposition.  He, 
naturally  enough,  made  the  most  of  the  conservatism  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  tracing  back  the  form  of  the  State  government  to  the 

Mayflower  compact  and  declaring  that  if  the  proposed  amendment 

did  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  if  would  nullify  all  the  rest 

of  the  document.  Picking  up  Walker’s  reminder  that  190  of  the 

delegates  came  to  the  convention  pledged  to  enact  some  kind  of  an 
initiative  and  referendum  amendment,  he  denounced  them. 
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Albert  E.  Pillsbury,  a  later  speaker,  carried  this  denunciation 
further,  saying,  in  part  “.  .  .  The  friends  of  the  measure  have 
openly  boasted  .  .  .  that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  came  here 
pledged  to  its  support.  If  this  is  true,  and  there  are  indications  that 
it  may  be,  the  Convention  was  disqualified  in  the  outset  to  properly 
or  impartially  deal  with  it  at  all,  and  every  argument  against  it  was 
bound  to  fall  upon  the  deaf  ears  of  a  pledged, — for  politeness  only  I 
will  not  say  a  packed, — Convention.” 

George  B.  Churchill,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  forces,  followed 
Choate  and  also  deprecated  the  situation,  saying  that  he  spoke  against 
the  resolution  with  almost  a  feeling  of  hopelessness.  He  declared  that 
the  political  situation  in  the  Commonwealth  was  not  one  which  required 
such  a  drastic  alteration  in  the  fundamentals  of  government.  He 
expressed  himself  as  convinced  that  the  Founding  Fathers  in  their 
wisdom  had  built  a  government  adequate  for  centuries,  and  he  was 
assured  that  the  present  representative  form  of  government  was  the 
ideal  democratic  form  and  that  the  limitations  a  written  Constitution 
placed  upon  the  narrow  outlook  and  selfish  interests  of  the  various 
classes  of  society  were  both  wise  and  just.  Churchill’s  speech  was 
one  of  the  most  moderate  of  all  those  delivered — yet  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  one  which  exercised  the  most  influence  upon  wavering  and 
undecided  delegates,  pledged  or  not. 

Matthew  Hale  replied  to  Churchill  in  a  talk  which  was  packed 
with  statistics  and  quotations  from  statesmen  of  other  nations  and 
states.  Charles  L.  Underhill  then  replied,  contending  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  far  from  being  as  black  as  it  had  been  painted  by  the 
proponents  of  the  resolution  and  vindicating  its  record  in  several  of  the 
points  upon  which  its  actions  had  been  attacked  by  preceding 
speakers.  He  was  followed  by  Arthur  N.  Harriman,  who,  fiery  and 
eloquent,  depicted  his  views  of  the  plight  of  labor  before  the  bar 
of  social  and  economic  organization  and  insisted  that  only  the  giving 
of  a  direct  voice  in  legislation  to  the  common  people  would  remedy 
the  situation.  Underhill  again  replied,  alleging  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  common  people  and  all  independent  laboring  men  were  firmly 
opposed  to  such  extreme  and  revolutionary  measures.  George  W. 
Coleman  of  Boston,  called  attention  to  current  unrest,  made  evident  by 
strikes  and  industrial  disorders,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  as  a  means  of  dealing  adequately  with  the  situation, 
which  he  considered  dangerous.  Augustus  P.  Loring  of  Beverly, 
who  was  president  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Companies,  one  of  the 
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industries  concerned  in  Coleman’s  address,  as  well  as  a  delegate, 
replied — and  so  the  general  debate  continued  for  three  weeks. 

Of  course,  by  that  time,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  some  sort 
of  an  initiative  and  referendum  would  be  adopted.  Thus  the  contest 
simmered  down  to  what  form  the  final  amendment  to  be  proposed 
to  the  people  would  take. 

One  central  point  of  difficulty  was  its  application  to  constitutional 
amendments.  Henry  T.  Lummus  of  Lynn  and  Raymond  P.  Dellinger 
of  Wakefield  introduced  amendments  to  the  resolutions  which  would 
exclude  amendments  to  the  Constitution  from  operation  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  This  amendment  was  bitterly  assailed,  particularly 
by  the  Boston  Evening  American — which  from  the  beginning  had  been 
active,  both  in  causing  the  Convention  to  be  authorized  and  in 
attempting  to  influence  its  deliberations.  Robert  Luce  of  Waltham 
declared,  “Influence  outside  this  chamber  appear  to  have  resorted 
to  every  device  conceivable  that  might  make  it  possible  for  a  self- 
respecting  man  to  vote  for  this  measure.”  Edmund  G.  Sullivan  of 
Salem  wished  the  Convention  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  delegates 
from  scandalous  attacks  upon  them,  pinning  his  request  upon  the 
American  directly.  Lomasney,  calmly  stepped  into  the  hectic  situa¬ 
tion  and  quieted  it  down,  like  so  much  oil  upon  stormy  water,  by 
remarking,  “I  trust  the  Convention  will  restrain  itself.  What  is  the 
use  of  making  fools  of  ourselves.  .  .  .  The  liberty  of  the  press 
is  sacred.” 

But  if  the  attacks  of  the  Boston  American  were  thus  ignored,  the 
vexed  business  of  constitutional  amendments  yet  remained.  On  the 
22nd  of  August,  by  invitation  of  Governor  Bates,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  address  the  convention  upon  this  subject.  He  made  a  short 
but  effective  address  in  which  he  declared  that  a  constitution  was  sound 
only  if  its  amendment  was  relatively  simple  and  that,  in  any  event,  its 
readjustment  to  meet  changing  conditions  should  be  placed  within  the 
action  of  the  people  after  adequate  discussion  and  consideration  had 
made  a  change  readily  comprehensible. 

The  impasse  in  which  the  Convention  was  floundering  still  remained 
however,  until  September  6th,  when  Augustus  P.  Loring  of  Beverly, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Form  and  Phraseology,  introduced  a 
motion  substituting  for  the  original  resolution’s  method  of  submitting 
constitutional  amendments  to  the  people  the  method  of  considering  such 
amendments  by  joint  conventions  of  two  successive  legislatures. 
Loring’s  committee  was  non-partisan  and  well  regarded  by  all  the 
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delegates.  Accordingly,  his  substitute  measure  was  carefully  debated 
(and  finally  adopted). 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  paved  the  way  for  the  end  of  the 
tedious  business.  On  September  7th,  it  was  voted  to  close  debate  on 
the  1 2th  with  each  side  of  the  battle  to  have  opportunity  to  deliver 
two  set  speeches.  Naturally  all  of  the  delegates  had  had  an  abundance 
of  opportunity  in  which  to  make  up  their  minds  how  they  were  going 
to  vote  but,  nevertheless,  decorum  demanded  closing  arguments — and 
so  Cummings  and  Walsh  summed  up  the  case  for  the  proponents 
and  Parker  and  Luce  for  the  opponents.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
with  such  men,  the  orations  were  notable  accomplishments — even  if 
they  were  idle. 

Finally,  with  decks  cleared,  the  voting  began  September  13.  The 
first  question  was  the  Lummus  and  Dellinger  amendment  to  exclude 
the  Constitution  from  the  effects  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
This  amendment  was  lost,  129  to  148.  Next,  on  October  9th,  Loring 
introduced,  formally,  his  amendment  concerning  joint  action  by  the 
legislature  upon  amendments.  After  some  formal  discussion,  the 
opposition  surrendered  gracefully  and  the  motion  carried. 

This  vote  ended  any  doubt  about  the  proposed  amendment  being- 
carried  to  the  people  for  action  but  there  still  remained  a  vast  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  before  it  was  ready.  Not  only  had  practical 
details  of  its  eventual  mechanical  operation  still  to  be  perfected  but  there 
were  large  numbers  of  amendments  and  motions  aimed  at  restricting 
the  operation  of  the  measure.  To  summarize  pages  of  debates  and 
columns  of  motions,  the  following  details  were  finally  excluded  from 
the  effect  of  the  initiative :  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion ;  the  status 
of  judges  in  respect  to  their  appointment,  qualification,  tenure  of  office 
and  removal;  the  reversal  of  judicial  decisions;  the  powers  of  courts; 
all  statutes  or  resolutions  pertaining  to  particular  towns  or  small 
districts ;  specific  appropriations  passed  by  the  General  Court ;  the  Anti- 
Aid  amendment;  all  resolutions  inconsistent  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights;  the  ancient  right  to  trial  by  jury;  interest  or  equity  in  property 
seized  by  eminent  domain ;  and  all  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  were 
specificallv  excluded  by  effects  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

But  still,  the  business  creaked  and  groaned  along;  it  seemed  to 
the  weary  delegates  as  if  the  enemies  of  the  amendment  would  never 
cease  trying  to  tack  on  foxy  details  which  would  hamstring  the  entire 
proposal.  In  fact,  so  many  of  these  last  minute  details  were  proposed, 
and  adopted,  that  Joseph  Walker  complained  that  the  amendment  was 
being  finally  “written  not  by  its  friends  but  by  its  enemies.  At  last, 
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in  desperation,  the  amendment  became  so  bogged  down  that  the 
Committee  on  Form  and  Phraseology  was  finally  given  leave  to  with¬ 
draw  on  November  8th  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  its  entire  time  to 
rewriting  the  measure  so  as  to  embrace  in  sensible  and  logical  form  those 
provisions  specifically  adopted  and  approved. 

Approaching  its  task  in  a  praiseworthy  open-minded  attitude,  the 
Committee  called  in  the  leaders  of  both  sides  and  finally,  on  November 
21st,  came  out  of  retirement  with  a  simplified  amendment.  But  still, 
the  enemies  of  the  measure  would  not  rest.  Yet  another  week  was 
consumed  with  numerous  amendments  and  substitutions.  However, 
with  but  two  minor  exceptions,  these  were  all  turned  down  and  on 
November  27  the  initiative  and  referendum  was  accepted  by  163  yeas 
to  125  nays  and  the  Convention  adjourned  until  June  12. 

Ratification  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 

Passed  too  late  to  go  on  the  ballot  in  the  1917  election,  the 
opponents  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  had  nearly  an  entire  year 
in  which  to  try  to  defeat  ratification  of  the  amendment  in  November 
1917.  Likewise,  of  course,  the  proponents  had  their  opportunity  of 
persuading  the  voters  of  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  measure.  At 
one  time  or  another  practically  every  public  spirited  man  (and  many 
women)  in  the  Commonwealth  worked  either  for  or  against  the 
business. 

George  B.  Churchill  of  Amherst  was  heart  and  soul  of  the 
opposition.  He  and  his  committee  organized  committees  in  practically 
every  town  to  argue  that  the  “I.  &  R.”  was  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable.  They  carried  on  their  propaganda  by  means  of  public  meet¬ 
ings,  joint  debates  with  the  proponents  and  in  “house-to-house  and 
office-to-office  man-to-man  talks.  They  also  published  and  circulated 
an  ably  prepared  paper  which  is  believed  to  have  exerted  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  influence.  To  finance  these  efforts,  the  sum  of  $88,418.55 
was  reported  as  being  raised — one  of  the  largest  such  funds  ever 
reported  in  a  purely  intra-State  ratification  campaign.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  the  sum  was  raised  largely  by  a  few  large  contributions 
from  bankers  and  business  men — thirty  of  whom  were  alleged  to  have 
given  either  $1000  or  $500  each.  Of  course,  remarked  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment,  bankers  and  business  men  would ! 

The  organizations  in  favor  of  the  amendment’s  ratification  were 
not  so  fortunate  financially.  They  reported  only  $3,003.40.  This,  they 
claimed,  was  contributed  in  comparatively  very  small  sums  from  a 
large  number  of  supporters.  The  committee,  which  was  made  up  of 
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some  sixty  prominent  men,  many  of  whom  had  helped  put  over  the 
amendment  in  the  Convention,  if  they  were  short  of  cash,  were  long 
on  activity.  Most  of  their  money  they  spent  on  printing  and  postage — 
their  time  and  energy  they  contributed  in  speech  making  and  the  usual 
forms  of  propaganda. 

Finally,  the  election  came.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  not  known 
until  the  very  last  ballot  was  counted — for  it  ran  neck  and  neck. 
The  final  tabulation  gave  the  victory  to  ratification — 170,646  ayes 
and  162,103  nays,  a  majority  of  but  8,453  m  a  state-wide  battle! 
Thus,  although  the  amendment  called  out  the  largest  vote  of  any 
given  by  the  voters  that  year,  its  margin  was  the  slimmest  of  all.  But 
it  was  carried  and  it  has,  in  the  past  score  years  certainly  not  been 
abused  and  has  certainly  proved  valuable — although  the  physical  chore 
of  obtaining  20,000  certified  signatures  of  voters  to  initiate  a  petition 
in  at  least  five  counties,  then  of  arguing  it  before  various  legislative 
committees,  then  through  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  then,  if  they 
both  do  not  accept  the  measure,  of  obtaining  five  thousand  more  certified 
signatures  of  voters  and,  finally,  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign 
for  obtaining  at  least  a  third  affirmative  votes  out  of  the  total  number 
of  ballots  cast  in  the  particular  State  election  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  it  is  never  abused.  In  time  of  need,  it  is  a  weapon  against 
mis-government ;  in  ordinary  times  it  is  too  ponderous  a  weapon 
for  use. 

The  Second  Year  of  the  Convention 

With  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  anti-aid  amendment 
off  their  agenda,  the  convention  delegates,  when  they  assembled  again 
on  June  12,  1918,  felt  assured  of  a  short  and  not  particularly  difficult 
session.  When  they  counted  noses,  they  found  that  death  had  taken 
four  of  their  number,  and  the  military  service  of  the  nation  ten 
others — only  306  active  members  remained.  However,  since  the  two 
big  measures  were  disposed  of,  as  far  as  the  convention  was  concerned, 
some  of  the  306  were  not  so  interested  as  they  were  the  year  before 
and,  consequently,  much  of  the  fire  and  rhetoric  that  characterized  the 
first  session  was  comfortably  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Perhaps  as 
a  result,  the  session  distinguished  itself  by  a  return  to  traditional  con¬ 
servatism  for,  although  eighteen  amendments  were  adopted,  only  five 
of  them  were  concerned  with  personal  and  property  rights  of 
individuals.  In  fact,  the  changed  character  of  the  convention  was 
demonstrated  by  the  delegates  at  once  voting  to  restrict  the  former 
unlimited  right  to  debate  and,  also,  to  deny  the  right  of  delegates  to 
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interrupt  and  question  speakers — two  privileges  which  were,  beyond 
question,  sadly  abused  the  year  before. 

The  so  called  natural  resources  amendment  was  one  of  the  few 
extensions  of  State  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  The 
question  was :  should  the  Commonwealth  continue  to  permit  the 
exploitation  of  its  natural  resources  by  private  individuals  (as  had 
always  been  the  accepted  method)  or  should  the  State  assume  the 
business  as  a  trustee  of  its  citizens?  After  some  debate,  on  Wednesday, 
August  7th,  the  delegates  by  136  to  86  agreed  that  the  State  should 
have  the  authority  to  take  by  purchase  or  otherwise  land  for  the 
promotion  of  proper  conservation,  development,  utilization  and  control 
of  the  agricultural,  mineral,  forest  and  water  resources.  The  voters 
agreed  also,  accepting  the  amendment  at  the  November,  1918,  election 
by  a  vote  of  172,111  to  102,768. 

Another  related  amendment  went  even  further  in  extending  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  take  over  privately  owned  property.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  historical  sites  and  buildings  and 
of  making  them  public  property.  It  was  adopted  by  the  delegates  and 
the  people  without  any  great  stir. 

A  third  restrictive  amendment  was  productive  of  more  difficulty — 
in  fact,  the  business  is  still  being  fought  (1938)  in  the  courts.  This 
is  the  so  called  bill-board  amendment.  For  years,  previous  to  1918, 
many  public  minded  citizens  had  objected  to  the  callous  disfiguration  of 
the  natural  attractiveness  of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  wanton  pollution 
of  beauty  spots  by  bill-board  advertising.  Herbert  Parker,  when 
attorney-general,  had  delivered  the  opinion  that  the  State  could  regulate 
the  bill-board  menace  but  the  courts  held  otherwise,  finding  that  the 
Commonwealth  could  interfere  with  the  use  of  private  property  only 
in  cases  where  a  danger  existed  “to  public  health,  safety  and  morals.” 
Clearly,  bill-boards  did  not  fall  into  these  categories.  So,  the  con¬ 
vention,  acting  upon  twenty-five  proposals  to  regulate  advertising  on 
public  ways  or  in  sight  of  them,  finally  produced  an  amendment  which 
took  cognizance  of  aesthetic  values  and  provided  for  regulation  of  the 
bill-boards.  Some  of  the  delegates  thought  that  this  was  an  invasion 
of  private  rights  for  which  the  State  should  pay  compensation.  Other 
delegates  declared  that  no  such  invasion  existed,  that  the  business  was 
simply  the  regulation  of  a  nuisance  and  that  only  the  bill-board 
interests,  facing  a  loss  of  revenue,  could  oppose  the  regulation.  The 
delegates  agreed,  and  so  did  the  people,  ratifying  the  amendment  in 
November  by  a  vote  of  193,925  to  84,127.  However,  since  interstate 
commerce  was  involved,  the  bill-board  companies  carried  the  fight 
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against  the  enforcement  of  the  amendment  to  the  CTnited  States 
Supreme  Court  and,  although  the  years  have  witnessed  a  steady  defeat 
of  their  purposes,  it  is  apparent  that  the  regulation  of  bill-boards  is 
not  yet  fully  accomplished. 

Out  of  this  established  principle  of  regulation,  a  fourth  amendment 
developed,  the  so  called  “zoning  amendment’’  which  gave  the  General 
Court  the  right  to  regulate  not  only  zoning  of  buildings  according 
to  their  purpose  and  use  but  also  objectionable  odors,  noises  and  sights. 
Previously,  the  courts  had  prevented  such  zoning  and  regulation  as 
unconstitutional.  The  voters  accepted  the  zoning  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  161,214  to  83,095. 

A  fifth  amendment,  aimed  not  at  property  but  at  individual  liberty, 
was  the  so  called  “compulsory  voting  amendment.”  It  was  and  is 
notorious  that  a  shamefully  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  neither  bother  to  register  at  all  or,  if  registered,  fail 
to  exercise  the  franchise.  Since,  theoretically  at  least,  it  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State  that  every  person  entitled  to  vote  should 
do  so,  the  delegates  felt  that,  just  as  the  State  has  the  right  to  enforce 
military  service  from  every  man,  so  does  it  have  the  right  to  compel  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise.  Accordingly  an  amendment  was  provided  which 
would  compel  voting.  It  attracted  fervent  support  and  equally  fevered 
opposition.  It  was  rejected  twice  and  twice  reconsidered.  Finally,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  vote  of  148  to  96.  In  the  November  election,  it  was  ratified 
by  the  very  narrow  margin  of  134,138  to  128,403.  However,  perhaps 
owing  to  a  continued  reluctance  of  the  General  Court  to  enforce  com¬ 
pulsory  voting,  the  General  Court  has  not  as  yet  passed  the  legislation 
necessary  to  put  the  amendment  into  force.  It  is  still  a  dead  letter. 

A  sixth  amendment,  the  so  called  “biennial  elections  amendment,” 
caused  more  excitement  than  all  the  rest  of  the  convention  s  action, 
saving  only  the  bitterly  contested  anti-aid  and  initiati\e  and 
referendum”  amendments.  From  the  beginning,  the  State  had  elected 
its  officers  annually.  As  early  as  1890,  agitation  had  sprung  up  to 
make  the  elections  biennial,  in  line  with  the  custom  of  most  of  the 
other  states  but  such  a  proposal,  made  by  the  General  Court  in  1896, 
was  turned  down  by  the  voters.  In  the  Convention  the  advocates  of 
the  change  seized  their  opportunity  and  leaders  of  all  three  of  the 
then  existing  political  parties  spoke  in  favor  of  an  amendment  proposed 
to  effect  the  change.  But,  then  the  ready  and  progressively  more  acrid 
opposition  had  its  say.  Organized  labor  was  reported  as  being  firmly 
against  the  change  and  was  joined  by  other  speakers  who  condemned 
the  idea  that  it  would  give  “Big  Business  a  better  chance  to  influence 
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legislators  since  agents  of  “the  Interests”  were  always  on  the  prod 
while  \ otei s  had  an  oppoitunity  to  speak  their  mind  only  at  election 
tune.  To  this  the  reply  was  made  that,  so  far  as  the  alleged  influence 
of  “Big  Business”  went  it  could  control  elections  just  as  easily  as 
legislators.  Other  speakers  for  the  amendments  claimed  the  biennial 
elections  would  save  the  tax  payers  nearly  a  million  a  year;  to  which 
the  opponents  replied  that  such  a  cost  amounts  to  only  a  few  cents 
per  capita.  Finally,  the  proponents  brought  out  their  heavy  guns  and 
declared  that  the  longer  tenure  of  office  would  encourage  better  legis¬ 
lation  in  that  there  would  be  a  longer  period  for  constructive  efforts 
without  an  annual  change  in  personnel  and  balance  of  power  and 
that  the  legislators  themselves  would  work  more  for  the  state 
and  less  often  for  themselves  if  they  were  freed  from  the  con¬ 
tinual  hazard  of  an  annual  election.  Finally,  when  put  to  a  vote, 
the  amendment  carried  132  to  104,  just  as  the  voters  endorsed  the 
idea  by  142,868  to  108,588. 

At  the  same  time  associated  amendments  for  biennial  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  were  rejected.  Incidentally,  the  agitation  for  keeping 
the  General  Court  out  of  Beacon  Hill  for  at  least  half  the  time, 
has  continued  and,  in  1936  was  advanced  considerably  and  seems  likely 
to  carry  within  a  few  years — unless  another  change  of  opinion  develops. 

But,  if  biennial  session  were  denied  by  the  Convention,  two 
amendments  were  proposed  (and  ratified  by  the  people)  which  did  clip 
the  wings  of  the  Solons  a  little.  The  first  ended  the  graft  of  the 
recess  committees.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  General  Court  to 
appoint  a  number  of  committees  to  function  during  the  recess  of  the 
body.  Although  these  committees  hardly  ever  accomplished  anything 
worth  while,  and  usually  devoted  very  little  energy  or  time,  each 
member  received  a  salary  of  about  $1,000.  The  business  was  a 
scandal — but  continued  unabated,  naturally.  The  Convention  ended  it 
by  voting  what  is  now  the  65th  Amendment,  the  one  which  prohibits, 
save  for  special  exceptions,  any  member  of  the  Legislature  being 
appointed  to  jobs  created  during  their  term  of  “service.” 

The  second  amendment,  now  the  52nd,  regularized  the  practice  of 
the  General  Court  in  regard  to  committee  hearings  given  to  proposed 
bills.  L  nder  the  law,  the  General  Court  cannot  pigeon-hole  a  bill  in 
committee  it  must  be  reported  out.  Thus  committee  hearings  are  a 
major  activity  of  the  Legislature.  To  encourage  adequate  hearings, 
the  delegates  endorsed  a  proposal  to  permit  the  Court  to  legally 
adjourn  its  general  session  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session. 
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Labor  measures  did  not  fare  well  in  1918.  One  measure  proposed 
would  have  forbidden  the  interference  of  courts  by  injunctions  in  labor 
troubles.  Another  measure  would  have  provided  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Both  were  lost.  Still  another  proposed  amendment  (incidentally 
now  a  part  of  the  New  Deal)  would  have  the  General  Court  authorized 
to  establish  some  system  of  social  insurance,  health  insurance, 
unemployment  insurance,  old  age  and  disability  pensions  and  com¬ 
pulsory  workingmen’s  compensation.  This  was  also  rejected.  At  the 
time,  a  state  commission  did  exist  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  for  women  and  children  in  restricted  fields.  Charles 
F.  Dutch  of  Winchester,  a  delegate  and  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
proposed  an  amendment  which  would  give  his  commission  teeth  and  a 
broader  field.  At  first  accepted,  the  Convention  eventually  reversed 
itself  and  the  proposal  died. 

Attempts  at  revision  of  the  Commonwealth’s  system  of  taxation 
also  failed.  The  original  system  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  taxes 
must  be  assessed  equally  upon  all  in  proportion  to  property  enjoyed. 
Only  two  exceptions  to  this  method  were  allowed,  both  of  recent 
development.  One,  aimed  at  the  private  development  of  forestry, 
provided  special  rates  of  taxation  on  wild  and  forested  lands — the 
41st  Amendment.  The  other,  the  44th  Amendment,  provided  for  the 
state  income  tax,  which,  of  course,  exempted  the  lower  brackets  of 
income  and  thus  taxed  only  the  comparatively  prosperous.  To  revise 
the  entire  system  of  taxation,  the  Convention  received  17  proposed 
amendments  which  would  reclassify  the  system  and  eliminate  the  pro¬ 
portional  idea.  Such  an  amendment  was  eventually  reported  and  it 
was  favored  by  folks  who  wanted  all  taxes  based  upon  land,  by 
manufacturers  who  wanted  taxes  upon  machinery  lifted — and  also  by 
other  special  interests  who  desired  to  lift  the  burden  of  taxes  from 
their  shoulders  to  those  of  other  interests.  Strenuous  opposition 
naturally  developed,  opposition  characterized  by  Martin  Lomasney’s 
charges  of  “tax  dodging.’’  Finally,  after  the  amendment  had  passed 
to  a  third  reading,  the  convention  was  brought  up  sharply  by  an 
appeal  to  the  old  system’s  validity,  as  phrased  by  the  Chief  Justice 
Bigelow.  He  said,  in  part,  “.  .  .  the  rule  of  proportion  was  based 
upon  the  obvious  and  just  principle  that  the  benefit  which  each  person 
derives  from  government  has  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  property 
which  he  possesses  and  enjoys  under  its  sanction  and  protection  .  .  . 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  then  about  faced  and  agreed  that  folks 
should  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  received  and 
defeated  the  measure  by  107  for  it  and  121  opposed. 
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Another  proposed  amendment,  which  was  finally  rejected,  was 
that  which  would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  making  biennial 
sessions  of  the  General  Court  possible.  Each  year,  the  Legislature 
passes  multitudes  of  acts.  Of  the  number,  however,  many  are  special 
statutes  of  distinct  local  and  temporary  application — such  as  com¬ 
pensation  to  individuals  for  damages,  authorization  of  a  municipality 
to  sell  or  buy  a  piece  of  property,  and  corporate  authorizations  for 
particular  items  of  business.  Of  course,  the  limiting  of  the  General 
Court  to  a  biennial  session  would  cause  some  hardship  in  these 
individual  cases  by  a  year’s  delay.  Thus,  the  delegates  received  a 
proposed  amendment  which  would  have  delegated  these  powers  of 
detailed  legislation  to  an  executive  board  or  commission,  the  decisions 
of  the  board  to  have  legal  power  unless  revoked  by  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  sitting.  In  essence,  this  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
extending  the  executive  power  of  the  governor’s  department,  a  condi¬ 
tion  common  in  many  States.  Well  supported,  the  amendment  was 
denied  by  the  delegates,  55  to  94,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  established  principle  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
effect  that  the  executive  department  should  not  have  legislative  power. 

Another  similar  amendment  was  also  defeated.  Known  as  the 
short  ballot,  it  would  have  extended  the  executive  department  by 
having  the  governor  the  only  elective  officer  outside  of  the  legislative 
department  and  by  giving  him  the  power  of  appointing  all  other 
officers  of  the  state  government.  The  measure  was  well  supported  but 
again,  the  delegates  by  a  vote  of  59  to  1 1 5  dismissed  the  idea,  feeling 
that  it  violated  the  Commonwealth’s  principle  of  self-government  as 
exemplified  in  the  election  of  all  the  State  officers. 

Similarly,  the  proposed  amendment  which  would  have  only  the 
attorney  general  elected  and  had  all  district  attorneys  appointed  by 
him,  was  defeated. 

But,  amid  these  defeats  many  amendments  were  adopted.  One, 
now  the  57th,  allows  women  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  notary 
public.  Another,  the  58th,  is  concerned  with  the  retirement  of  judges. 
A  third,  the  59th,  makes  it  possible  to  revoke  corporation  charters. 
Another  makes  it  impossible  for  the  State’s  credit  to  be  used  by 
individuals  or  private  corporations,  even  for  the  common  welfare. 

And  five  other  amendments  were  passed  by  the  delegates  to  limit 
and  also  to  support  the  executive  department.  One  required  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  then  existing  200  odd  commissions  created  by  the 
General  Court  into  twenty  departments.  Another  established  the  budget 
system,  requiring  the  governor  to  submit  an  annual  budget  to  the 
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Legislature  and  allowing  him  veto  power  in  certain  specified  appro¬ 
priation  measures.  Yet  another  permits  him  to  return  a  measure 
passed  by  the  Legislature  with  a  request  for  further  consideration. 
And,  finally,  two  others  are  concerned  with  the  governor’s  functions 
and  powers  over  the  militia,  the  national  guard  within  the  State. 

When  the  Convention  finally  recessed  again  late  in  the  summer, 
it  had  passed  nineteen  amendments  to  be  put  on  the  ballot  for  the 
action  of  the  people.  Only  one,  however,  was  of  importance,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  anti-aid  amendment  of  1917.  That  one  was,  of  course, 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  left  over  from  1917.  Bill  board  com¬ 
panies  essayed  to  arouse  opposition  to  bill  board  regulation,  using 
their  own  boards  in  an  intensive  campaign.  However,  it  had  little 
apparent  effect.  The  work  of  the  opponents  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  has  already  been  discussed.  The  only  other  active  organ¬ 
ization  working  against  the  ratification  of  the  amendments  was  the 
self-labelled  “Union  to  Defeat  all  Amendments.”  Despite  a  newspaper 
and  circular  campaign  in  which  the  character  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention  was  attacked,  in  which  specific  amendments  were  warmly 
condemned  as  being  objectionable  and  in  which  an  appeal  to  war  time 
hysteria  was  made  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  fitting  and  proper 
to  accept  the  amendments  at  a  time  when  many  voters  were  in  the 
military  service,  all  the  shouting  and  printing  had  little  apparent 
affect.  The  voters  adopted  all  the  amendments.  That  is  a  proud  record 
for  any  constitutional  convention! 

The  Special  Session  in  1919 

Although  when  its  second  session  ended  in  1918,  the  Convention 
had  completed  its  job  of  passing  upon  all  specific  recommendations 
presented  to  it — there  were  308,  remember — still  its  really  major  task 
had  not  been  touched.  This  was  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 
Accordingly,  on  the  recess  date,  August  20th,  the  Convention  took 
steps  to  start  this  final  task.  The  State  Constitution,  which  had  a 
tail  of  forty-four  amendments  hitched  to  it,  before  the  Convention 
assembled  at  all,  had  never  been  thoroughly  revised.  Consequently, 
it  was  not  only  a  rather  confused  document,  confused  to  the  degree 
that  legal  interpretations  of  its  meaning  and  purpose  were  difficult 
to  apply  but,  actually,  a  large  proportion  of  the  document  itself  was 
either  obsolete  and  dead  or  nullified  by  subject  legislation.  Thus, 
naturally,  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  was  a  highly  important  and 
necessary  function  of  the  Convention. 
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Accordingly,  the  delegates,  before  they  went  home  after  their 
summer’s  “toil,”  named  a  committee  of  nineteen  members  to 
“rearrange”  (note  that  word  “rearrange” — it  is  of  vital  importance) 
the  Constitution  and  its  long  string  of  amendments,  not  forgetting  those 
added  by  the  Convention  itself,  if,  as  they  were,  accepted  by  the  people. 
This  committee  was  to  report  to  a  third  session  of  the  Convention 
the  following  summer,  1919,  a  special  session  called  for  no  other 
purpose  than  considering  and  acting  upon  the  committee’s  report. 
Little  thinking  that  the  word  “rearrange”  was  to  have  unfortunate 
results,  the  committee  discharged  a  part  of  its  duty  by  naming  a 
sub-committee  of  five  members  to  prepare  the  first  draft  of  the 
“rearranged”  document.  This  sub-committee  was  a  very  able  body, 
consisting  of  Judge  James  M.  Morton  of  Fall  River,  chairman, 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard,  clerk,  and  Herbert  Parker 
of  Lancaster,  Augustus  P.  Loring  of  Beverly,  and  Albert  E.  Pillsbury 
of  Wellesley. 

As  soon  as  the  November  election  closed  the  chapter  on  amend¬ 
ments,  the  sub-committee  set  to  work.  Judge  Morton  undertook  the 
responsibility  of  the  actual  rewriting  of  the  document  and  Professor 
Hart  assumed  charge  of  the  mountain  of  clerical  work  entailed.  The 
other  members  held  frequent  conferences,  each  one  passing  upon  the 
various  points  individually  and  as  a  body.  The  first  draft  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Committee  because  they  considered  it  to  be  “rewritten” 
and  not  “rearranged”  as  the  Convention  resolution  had  provided. 

Finally,  in  May,  the  “rearranged”  document  was  made  ready  and 
the  sub-committee  reported  it  to  the  Committee  of  19  as  originally 
appointed  by  the  Convention  on  August  20th,  1918.  The  Committee 
at  once  went  to  work  on  the  Morton  draft  and,  after  making  only  a 
few  minor  changes  in  the  body,  altered  the  so  called  enacting  clause. 
Their  change  in  this  clause  simply  repealed  the  old  constitution  and 
reenacted  it  in  its  revised  form.  This  was  done  because  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  the  main  committee  felt  that  the  established  form  of 
the  document  would  be  voided  unless  the  repeal  of  the  old  was  followed 
by  reenaction  of  the  new  as  a  revised  form.  Doubtless  the  committee 
members  believed  that  they  were  legally  correct,  although,  after  the 
event  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  and  appreciate  Senator  Samuel  Hoard’s 
remark  that  the  enactment  clause  was  the  “suicide  clause.” 

The  famous  enactment  clause  reads  as  follows : 

“Article  156.  E^pon  the  ratification  and  adoption  by  the  people 
of  this  rearrangement  of  the  existing  constitution  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  the  constitution  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
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so  rearranged  and  shall  appear  in  such  rearranged  form  in  all 
future  publications  thereof.  Such  rearrangement  shall  not  be 
deemed  or  taken  to  change  the  meaning  or  effect  of  any  part  of 
the  constitution  or  its  amendments  as  theretofore  existing  or 
operative.” 

After  this  was  accomplished,  the  Committee  accepted  the  document 
and  delivered  it  to  the  Convention,  which  met  August  12,  1919,  to 
consider  it.  During  the  discussion,  Lincoln  Bryant  of  Milton,  asking 
for  information,  declared  that  he  found  himself  somewhat  in  doubt 
about  the  effect  of  the  enacting  clause  and  wondered  if  the  new  draft 
of  the  Constitution  was  the  actual  Constitution  and,  if  not,  for  example, 
where  would  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Constitution  be  found,  in  the 
old  or  new  documents?  Herbert  Parker,  a  member  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  which  actually  drafted  the  new  constitution,  replied  that  the 
new  document  was  neither  a  new  nor  a  substituted  Constitution  but, 
only  a  “rearrangement”  of  the  original  Constitution  and  that,  if  by 
chance,  any  detail  was  not  found  in  the  new  draft  but  did  exist  in 
the  old,  such  a  detail  would  still  be  the  basic  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  in  full  force.  The  question  and  answer  were  regarded  as 
unimportant — then. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  Convention  unanimously  accepted  the 
“rearrangement”  and,  as  was  likewise  expected,  on  the  State  election, 
November  4th,  1919,  the  people  accepted  it.  The  vote  was:  yea, 
263. 350;  nay,  64,978 — a  most  remarkable  majority  of  198,372  votes. 
Seldom  has  any  public  business  received  such  endorsement. 

And  so,  or  at  least  everyone  believed,  the  will  of  the  people  had 
been  heard,  answered  and  the  result  accepted.  But  it  was,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  to  be.  There  was  a  joker  hidden  in  the  pack.  It  is  the 
established  procedure  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  Governor  and  the 
Executive  Council  may,  in  time  of  need,  request  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  State  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  questioned  point.  Such 
a  point  arose.  The  old  constitution  had  given  the  Commonwealth’s 
treasurer  the  title  of  Treasurer  and  Receiver  General.  The  new 
constitution  simply  gave  him  the  title  of  Treasurer.  He  asked  the 
Governor  and  Executive  Council  if  he  should  sign  simply  Treasurer 
on  such  documents  as  required  his  endorsement  or  if  he  should  sign, 
as  before,  Treasurer  and  Receiver  General. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  December  31,  1919,  the  Council  and 
the  Governor  formally  requested  the  Supreme  Court  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  “Rearrangement  of  the  Constitution” 
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is  the  “Constitution  or  Form  of  Government  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.” 

Almost  everyone  considered  the  business  of  little  importance — for 
had  not  the  will  of  the  people  been  spoken?  To  the  surprise  of 
everyone,  the  Supreme  Court  answered  “No”  to  the  Governor’s 
question — thus,  in  effect,  setting  aside  the  rearrangement  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Basing  their  finding  upon  Herbert  Parker’s  construction  of 
the  enactment  clause,  which  he  gave  to  Bryant  when  the  matter  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Convention  the  learned  justices  declared  that 
the  word  “rearranged”  did  not  express  revision,  codification  and  the 
founding  of  something  new.  And,  tacitly,  the  Court  found  that  the 
Convention  and  the  Committee  of  19  and  the  sub-committee  of  five, 
who  “rearranged”  the  Constitution,  did  not  have  any  intention  of 
altering  “in  the  remotest  particular  the  meaning,  scope,  or  effect  of  the 
then  existing  Constitution  and  its  Amendment.”  Also,  the  Court  found 
that  .  .  .  “the  approval  and  ratification  of  the  Rearrangement  of 

the  Constitution  by  the  majority  voting  on  the  subject  at  the  last 
election  do  not  affect  the  question  of  whether  it  is  the  Constitution  or 
not”  ....  Thus  was  the  will  of  the  people  denied ! 

Naturally,  a  great  howl  went  up — despite  the  comparative  academic 
nature  of  the  question.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  then  a  senator  in  the 
Legislature,  at  once  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Rearrangement  as  the  Constitution.  Before  a  joint  session  of  the 
General  Court,  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men  appeared  and 
argued  for  the  bill,  including  many  who  were  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Despite  the  opinion  of  many,  the  General  Court  rejected  the 
bill  almost  unanimously. 

Still,  the  entire  business  was  in  the  air.  Opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  however  influential  and  weighty,  are  not  actual  legal  disposals 
of  any  question  and  do  not  have  the  final  character  of  a  specific 
decision.  Thus,  before  the  matter  could  be  settled,  so  far  as  the  Court 
was  concerned,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  adjudication  a  definite 
case.  Accordingly,  a  petition  was  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court,  asking 
for  an  order  that  the  Rearrangement  be  printed  in  future  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  case  was  argued  during  April,  1921,  and,  shortly,  the  Court 
decided  that  the  original  Constitution,  that  of  1780,  together  with  its 
amendments  was  the  basic  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  the 
Rearrangement.  Chief  Justice  Rugg,  in  delivering  the  opinion  said, 
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referring  to  the  original  opinion  given  to  the  Governor  and  Executive 
Council,  “The  reasoning,  and  in  the  main,  the  words  of  the  advisory 
opinion  are  adopted  as  the  ground  of  this  judgment.”  However,  two 
of  the  judges  dissented — Crosby  and  De  Courcy.  They  supported  the 
Rearrangement  as  the  legal  Constitution  because  it  was  the  “constant 
purpose”  of  the  General  Court,  the  Convention  and  the  voters  to  make 
such  a  change.  Judge  Crosby,  concluded  the  dissenting  opinion  by 
writing,  .  .  To  hold  that  the  committee  in  the  performance  of 

their  duty,  after  many  months  of  deliberation,  reported  the  Rearrange¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  Convention  after  making  certain  amendments  thereto 
adopted  it,  and  the  people  ratified  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote  with 
no  intention  that  it  should  be  of  any  validity  whatever,  is  a  conclusion 
that  I  am  unable  to  reach.” 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  apparently  based  upon  legal 
grounds  and  not  questioning  the  validity  of  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  people,  was  received  with  considerable  dissatisfaction.  Many  still 
believed  that  the  people  wanted  to  have  the  Rearranged  Constitution 
put  into  effect  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  find  some  way  of 
making  the  demonstrated  desire  legally  binding.  Accordingly,  a  new 
petition  was  submitted  to  the  General  Court  which  sought  to  have  the 
“Rearranged  Constitution  again  submitted  to  the  people  with  a 
decisive  enacting  clause.”  Few  petitions  have  ever  come  into  the 
legislature  with  such  distinguished  backing.  United  States  Senators, 
United  States  Representatives,  State  Senators,  State  Representatives, 
judges,  educators,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen — the  entire  gamut  of 
political,  professional  and  business  life  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
adequately  represented  among  the  petitioners. 

But,  even  so,  it  was  not  to  be.  The  attorney  general  of  the 
Commonwealth,  asked  for  his  opinion,  declared  that  the  General  Court 
could  not,  under  the  Constitution,  revise  that  Constitution.  That  ended 
the  business. 

As  so,  the  Old  Constitution  of  1780,  almost  as  hoary  a  document 
as  any  in  operation  in  the  world  today,  still  persists,  brimmed  with 
obsolete  material  and  self-contradictory  in  parts.  As  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  said,  it  was  a  case  of  “The  Constitution  Back  to 
Methuselah.” 

Thus  ended  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention’s  work.  It  had 
for  its  being  called  into  existence — but  that  was  not  its  own  fault, 
failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  reason 
But  it  had  passed  amendments  to  the  Old  Constitution  which,  fortu- 
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nately  could  not  be  set  aside,  and  thus  modernized,  by  patching,  the 
ancient  machinery  and  so  enabled  the  Commonwealth  to  continue  its 
development.  Many  difficulties  remain  and  it  will  doubtless  be  neces¬ 
sary  within  at  least  the  span  of  the  next  generation  to  call  the  Fifth 
Constitutional  Convention  either  to  add  new  patches  to  the  Old 
Constitution — or,  perhaps,  successfully  draft  and  make  effective  a  new 
document. 


CHAPTER  LXXI 


Political  Life  during  the  Past  Fifty  Years 


The  past  half  century  on  Beacon  Hill,  no  less  than  in  Boston  City 
Hall  and  in  the  governments  of  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth,  has  witnessed  vast  changes,  developments  paralleled 
by  the  tremendous  shif tings  consequent  to  the  alterations  in  the  social 
and  economic  balance  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Finances  give  one  foot-rule  by  which  to  measure  the  change.  In 
the  late  1880’s,  Massachusetts  spent  not  more,  normally,  than  $5,000,000 
a  year  for  State  expenses.  Today,  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the 
tremendous  costs  of  unemployment  relief,  such  as  work-relief  projects, 
the  normal  annual  budget  of  the  State  certainly  runs  up  to  $15,000,000. 
Why?  For  one  thing,  of  course,  the  State  is  larger  in  population. 
But,  to  a  much  greater  degree,  the  fundamental  reasons  seem  from 
the  fact  that,  more  and  more,  seemingly  without  check  or  balance,  save 
the  futile  mutterings  of  up-State  Republican  stalwarts,  Massachusetts 
citizens  demand  paternalistic  services  from  the  Commonwealth — roads, 
schools,  health,  water,  utilities,  social  security,  old  age  pensions  and  the 
long  list  of  such  services,  all  good  doubtless,  all  necessary  in  a  very 
real  sense,  but  all  expensive  and  all  paid  for  by  tax-money.  In  this 
growth  of  State  expense  and  service,  Massachusetts  is  doubtless  only 
following  out  the  general  political  philosophy  of  America  as  it  exists 
today,  the  philosophy  which  gave  President  Roosevelt  such  a  surprising- 
vote  in  November,  1936,  over  conservative  Republican  ideas  which,  while 
not  everyone  thought  before  the  election  would  defeat  the  New  Deal, 
certainly  everyone  including  the  President,  thought  would  be  far  better 
supported  than  they  were  in  fact.  Far  removed,  indeed,  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Beacon  Hill  today,  from  that  of  even  the  Civil  War  period, 
not  to  mention  the  Federalist  age,  the  Revolutionary  radicals  and  the 
stalwarts  of  the  Provincial  struggles. 

Much  of  this  change  is  discussed  in  other  chapters  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  to  discuss  only  the  politicians  concerned,  the 
captains  and  the  kings — that  is,  the  governors  and  the  senators. 
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The  greatest  figure  of  the  period,  oddly  enough  one  who 
exemplified  the  old  traditions  of  the  Commonwealth  was  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  A  “blue  blood,”  a  scholar,  certainly  one  man  friends  believed 
could  not  be  a  politician,  the  slim,  little  giant,  carried  his  election  in 
1890  and  thereafter  remained  in  Washington,  one  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  senators.  His  services  were  mostly  national  and  thus  outside 
this  chapter  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lodge  was  during  his 
long  terms  of  office,  a  quiet  but  none  the  less  influential  figure  in  all 
the  political  life  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Lodge  went  to  Washington,  a  Republican,  in  the  very  year  when 
the  nation  and  the  state  were  in  revolt  against  McKinley.  In  the  State, 
a  Democrat  was  elected  to  office  as  Governor,  William  E.  Russell.  The 
Democrats  also  won  seven  out  of  twelve  Congressmen,  and  split  the 
State  Senate  as  well.  These  seven  Congressmen,  besides  Lodge,  included 
such  men  as  Sherman  Hoar  and  John  F.  Andrew,  who  had  been 
Republicans. 

Russell  made  a  most  popular  Governor,  being  twice  re-elected,  a 
feat  hardly  ever  accomplished  by  Democratic  governors  in  Massachusetts 
and  he  was  advanced  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  but  chose  to 
support  Cleveland  in  1892.  In  the  State  House  he  labored  with  a 
hostile  Council  and  also  with  a  reluctant  Legislature.  Among  the 
victories  he  chalked  up  were  the  repeal  of  certain  objectionable  liquor 
laws,  the  repeal  of  the  poll-tax  qualification  for  voting,  a  number  of 
labor  laws,  the  measure  limiting  sweatshops  and  the  beginnings  of 
inheritance  taxes.  He  also  increased  the  Governor’s  salary  from  $5,000 
to  $8,000.  He  failed  to  improve  conditions  in  the  election  system  and 
also  to  curb  lobby  abuses.  One  of  his  bitterest  battles  was  his  attempt 
to  remove  Police  Commissioner  Osborne  from  the  Boston  Police 
Department.  His  Council  balked  and  the  Legislature  followed  suit. 

Of  course,  Massachusetts  was  still  a  rock-ribbed  Republican  State 
and  when  in  1893,  Governor  Russell  announced  that  he  would  not  again 
be  a  candidate  Republican  hopes  were  awakened.  The  Democrats 
put  up  another  Russell,  John  of  Worcester.  But  there  was  no  magic 
in  the  Russell  name  and  the  Republicans  carried  the  State  with  their 
candidate  Frederick  T.  Greenhalge  of  Lowell,  a  Congressman.  Green- 
halge,  a  scholar  and  a  liberal,  was  one  of  the  first  politicians  in 
Massachusetts  to  support  women’s  suffrage  while  in  office.  He  was 
also  the  first  foreign  born  executive  of  Massachusetts. 

Not  a  strong  character,  Greenhalge  was  twice  re-elected  to  office — 
only  to  die  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  inauguration,  for  the  third 
time,  in  1895.  Three  things  appear  as  striking  during  his  terms. 
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First,  the  Commonwealth  paid  in  full  the  final  settlement  of  loans 
contracted  during  the  Civil  War.  Second,  the  sacred  Hall  of  Flags 
in  the  State  House  was  enriched  by  the  gift  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  battle  flags  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  in  the  Civil  War. 
Third,  not  important,  but  certainly  significant,  was  the  abolition  of 
Fast  Day.  A  relic  of  old  days,  supposedly  an  official  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  religion  in  government,  Fast  Day  had,  for  genera¬ 
tions  been  observed  in  a  manner  certainly  not  befitting  its  origin. 
When  it  went,  one  of  the  few  remaining  vestiges  of  Puritan  idealism 
vanished  from  the  Hill. 

When  Governor  Greenhalge  died,  Lieutenant-Governor  Roger 
Wolcott  came  into  office,  to  remain  until  1900.  Wolcott  was,  like 
Lodge,  of  Puritan  origin.  He  was  in  experience,  in  education  and  in 
person,  the  ideal  Governor.  And  in  many  ways  he  proved  to  be  the 
perfect  Governor  for  nothing  of  significant  importance  developed  during 
his  three  years  of  office.  The  feature  of  his  reign  was  the  Spanish 
War.  True  to  the  tradition  of  the  Commonwealth,  Wolcott  became 
a  War  Governor  of  the  old  model,  rushed  through  a  special  appropria¬ 
tion  and  put  Massachusetts  militia  on  the  field  before  those  of  any 
other  State  were  ready  just  as  the  State  did  in  the  Revolution,  in  the 

Civil  War  and  in  the  World  War. 

W.  Murray  Crane,  lieutenant  governor  under  Wolcott,  followed  him 
into  office  and  remained  the  usual  three  years.  And  like  the  previous 
administration,  Crane’s  terms  were  quiet  and  dignified  and  not  note¬ 
worthy.  Both  governors  were  gentlemen  and  ran  their  State  as  such, 
with  the  least  possible  degree  of  partisanship  and  with  the  largest 
degree  of  honesty  and  service.  Probably  the  major  legislative  de\elop- 
ment  of  Crane’s  three  years  were  the  railroad  bills,  those  authorizing 
the  lease  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  of  the  Fitchburg  and  of  the 

Albany  by  the  New  York  Central. 

The  next  two  administrations  were  sharply  different  in  character. 
Crane  was  followed  by  John  L.  Bates,  also  lieutenant  governor  and  in 
right  of  succession.  But  Bates  was  unfortunate  in  falling  afoul  of 
his  political  advisers  in  the  distribution  of  jobs;  one  such  mistake 
was  the  appointment  of  Judge  Emmons  as  Boston  Police  Com¬ 
missioner,  an  unpopular  and  an  unhappy  selection.  And  then,  it  was 
alleged  that  Bates  had  accepted  loans  from  a  certain  lobbyist;  the 
cashed  checks  with  the  Govenor’s  name  upon  them,  were  produced. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  despite  his  political  quarrels  and  his  alleged  loan¬ 
taking,  Bates  was  vindicated  by  the  people  who  re-elected  him  m 
1903.  But  that  was  the  end.  In  1904*  despite  the  Republican  landslide 
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in  Massachusetts  for  Roosevelt,  Bates  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic 
man,  William  L.  Douglas.  Douglas’  election  was  featured  by  the  active 
support  of  labor,  aroused  by  Bates’  negative  attitude  towards  labor 
legislation. 

During  Douglas’  term,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  died  in  office.  The 
Governor  appointed  Ex-Governor  Crane  to  the  senatorship.  One  of  the 
last  of  the  Puritans,  Hoar  was  a  most  distinguished  son  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  His  27  years  of  service  in  the  Senate  alone  were  distinguished 
by  the  most  uncompromising  honesty  and  integrity,  by  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  charity.  He  died  a  poor  man,  although  Senator  for  so 
long,  and  left  little  behind  him  but  his  good  name. 

Douglas,  a  shoe  manufacturer  who  was  that  real  phenomenon, 
“A  self-made-man,”  was  not  happy  in  office;  one  term  sufficed  his 
ambition.  To  succeed  him,  the  Democrats,  ever  hopeful,  nominated 
General  Charles  W .  Bartlett.  The  Republicans  selected  Curtis  Guild, 
Jr.,  a  very  popular  man.  Guild  managed  to  win  and  held  the  office 
from  1906  to  1909,  His  second  campaign  for  re-election  was  featured 
by  a  contest  with  John  B.  Moran  of  Boston,  district  attorney  of 
Suffolk  who  was  not  only  a  stormy  petrel  but  also  enlisted  the  backing 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  newspaper  proprietor,  who  tossed  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  his  Boston  properties  to  the  vigorous  Moran. 
Moran  was  an  excellent  orator  and  ran  a  furious  campaign,  actually 
collapsing  while  speaking.  But  Guild  scraped  through  in  the  end. 

In  1908  Guild  stepped  aside  and  his  lieutenant-governor,  according 
to  the  then  tradition,  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans;  he  was  Eben 
S.  Draper.  He  was  opposed  by  James  H.  Vahey,  a  lively  and  effective 
candidate  who  lost  to  the  Republican  by  merely  six  thousand  votes. 
Draper  was  a  strong  character  and  very  outspoken  and  had  opposed 
organized  labor  and  labor  legislation  all  his  life.  The  next  election, 
the  Democrats  hoped  that  for  this  reason,  that  Vahey  could  beat 
Diaper  on  his  second  try.  Vahey  did  not  defeat  Draper  but  a  new  man 
did  emerge  among  the  Democrats,  Eugene  N.  Foss,  a  former  Republican, 
who  ran  with  Vahey. 

Foss  was  evidently  the  man  of  the  hour,  as  Massachusetts  was 
impatient  with  President  Taft,  and  the  Democrats,  after  sending  Foss 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  picked  him  for  governor  in  the  1910 
election.  That  election  was  a  Democratic  landslide,  Foss  went  into 
office  and  for  three  years,  1911-1914,  he  was  a  powerful  figure. 
Indeed,  so  strong  w^as  the  man  that  he  dared  to  boast  that  he  would 
retire  Senator  Lodge.  He  wrent  to  work,  attracted  strong  support 
amongst  leaders  of  Lodge’s  own  party  but,  in  the  end,  although 
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by  a  slim  margin,  Lodge  defeated  the  Democratic  white-hope,  Sherman 
L.  Whipple. 

Foss’  term  was  featured  by  one  of  the  very  few  battles  the 
Republicans  have  ever  been  forced  to  wage  for  the  speakership  of  the 
lower  House  of  the  General  Court.  In  1911,  the  Republicans  had  a 
very  small  majority  and  the  Democratic  leader,  Martin  Lomasney,  of 
Ward  8,  a  most  powerful  political  boss,  was  up  for  the  post. 
Republican  leaders  feared  all  sorts  of  things  from  Lomasney,  justly 
famous  for  astuteness,  but,  in  the  end,  Republican  Speaker  Walker 
was  chosen  and  the  day  saved. 

Thus  beaten  to  begin  with,  Foss  waged  a  perpetual  battle  with  the 
General  Court.  His  veto  meant  little  or  nothing,  measure  after  measure 
was  passed  by  the  Court  over  Foss’s  veto  as  a  gay  regularity.  When 
Foss  sent  messages  to  the  House,  they  were  read  amid  whistles  and 
groans  and  hisses  and  talked  down  happily.  But  if  Foss  was  unpopular 
on  Beacon  Hill,  he  was  the  opposite  outside,  and  was  re-elected  easily. 

In  1912,  when  the  Bull  Moose  campaign  came  onto  the  stage, 
Massachusetts  became  a  battleground  for  the  Republican  election  to  the 
Republican  convention.  Roosevelt  and  Taft  came  to  Boston  and  spoke. 
Taft  won  in  a  mixed  up  balloting.  Roosevelt  yielded  whatever  claim 
he  had,  asked  the  delegates  to  support  Taft — but  they  chose  Teddy. 
Finally,  Taft  was  regularly  nominated  and  then  the  Progressive  Party 
was  formed.  Massachusetts  was  very  active  in  this  new  party. 
Charles  Sumner  Bird  opposed  Joseph  Walker,  the  regular,  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  and  the  new  party  managed  to  poll  votes 
enough  to  defeat  the  Republicans  and  to  continue  Foss  in  office. 

By  1913,  Foss  was  slipping  in  popularity  with  his  own  party, 
allegedly  because  he  swung  over  to  his  former  Republican  principles 
on  tariff  measures  and  other  matters  of  business.  Foss  did  not 
follow  Wilson;  that  much  is  certain.  Thus,  it  was  not  long  before 
Lieutenant  Governor  David  I.  Walsh  appeared  and  took  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  governor  right  out  of  the  hands  of  the  surprised  Foss. 
Foss  went  on  as  an  independent  but  he  had  a  very  slim  chance,  despite 
the  fact  that  Bird,  the  Progressive  candidate,  made  a  very  strong 
campaign,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  made  one  of  the 
cleanest  sweeps  they  have  ever  accomplished. 

Governor  Walsh,  1914-1916,  was  the  first  Catholic  Governor  the 
Bay  State  had.  Always  before,  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  Governor  had 
been  scouted  as  incredible.  Walsh  walked  into  office  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary  and  also  to  scotch  the  other  old  idea  that  a  poor  man  could  not  be 
elected  to  office  unassisted  by  the  “interests.”  Walsh  had  worked  his 
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way  through  school  and  Holy  Cross  College  and  Boston  University 
School  of  Law,  and  certainly  owed  his  success  to  no  one  but  himself. 

In  1916,  after  wandering  in  the  desert,  the  Republicans  came  back 
into  power  with  Samuel  W.  McCall,  in  a  campaign  replete 
with  religious  feelings,  bitter  charges  of  bigotry  and  the  gallant  effort 
of  Ex-Governor  Foss  as  a  Republican  candidate  on  a  Prohibition 
platform.  McCall  drew  back  to  Republican  ranks  most  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  and  won  by  6,000  votes.  McCall  was  a  stout-hearted, 
vigorous  and  able  executive.  He  busied  himself  for  three  terms, 
including  the  World  War  period,  surely  a  hectic  era,  in  putting  the 
business  of  the  State  in  order  and,  also,  in  advancing  the  government 
of  the  State  in  accordance  with  his  progessive  ideals.  His  war  service 
was  most  distinguished.  Aside  from  the  War,  McCall’s  reign  was 
remarkable  for  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  first  since  1853, 
which  labored  amid  hectic  and  feverish  hours  in  1917-1919.  This 
Convention  is  discussed  in  its  respective  chapter. 

When  McCall  retired  at  the  end  of  1917,  he  gave  to  his  lieutenant 
Governor,  Calvin  Coolidge,  a  Commonwealth  well  swept  and  cleaned. 
In  the  1918  election  Coolidge  won  his  post  from  the  Democratic 
candidate  Richard  H.  Long,  while  Ex-governor  Walsh  ran  over 
Senator  Weeks  to  go  to  Washington  and  begin  there  his  long  and 
distinguished  service — a  service,  which  it  is  rumored,  January  1937, 
he  will  shortly  resign  to  enter  into  a  new  field  as  president  of  a 
university. 

Of  Coolidge,  truly  the  most  fortunate  of  men  politically,  a 
discussion  is  given  elsewhere.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  be  became  President  because  President  Harding  died  and  thus 
gave  Vice-President  Coolidge  his  opportunity,  and  that  Coolidge  would 
not  have  been  vice-president  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
the  Boston  Police  Department  chose  his  term  in  which  to  go  out  on 
strike.  Cooliclge’s  actions  during  the  hours  when  Boston  was  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  lawless,  are  matters  of  dispute.  The  writer,  who 
went  through  that  period  as  a  reporter,  has  no  very  clear  knowledge  of 
what  happened  and  no  desire  to  essay  to  evaluate  the  assertions  and 
claims  being  made.  What  is  of  interest  is  that  Coolidge,  from  the 
spring-board  of  Beacon  Hill,  leaped  into  instant  national  fame  with 
a  few,  well  chosen  words,  such  as  his  fiat,  “There  can  be  no  right 
to  strike  against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  anytime.” 
Even  President  Wilson  sent  Calvin  Coolidge  a  word  of  approval  for  this. 

When  Governor  Coolidge  left  Beacon  Hill  for  Washington,  his 
lieutenant  governor,  Channing  H.  Cox,  followed  him  in  the  old  fashion, 
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into  office.  A  lawyer,  politics  were  a  side  line  with  the  new  governor 
and  his  first  term  was  quiet  and  cautious.  For  re-nomination,  the 
Governor  had  to  fight  his  Attorney-General  J.  Weston  Allen.  Mr. 
Allen,  a  very  able  lawyer,  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  clean-up 
campaign  in  the  courts  and  in  the  legal  profession. 

It  was  during  Cox's  long  term  of  office  (1921-1928)  that  Senator 
Lodge  came  to  the  end  of  his  career.  Lodge’s  championship  of 
American  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations  had  cost  the  Grey  Man 
from  Nahant  very  dearly.  In  the  Republican  convention  of  1924, 
when  Cox  was  given  Lodge’s  place  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation,  Lodge  practically  took  a  back  seat  in  the  interest  of  party 
harmony.  Then  illness  prevented  the  Senator  from  taking  his 
customary  part  in  the  campaign,  and  Massachusetts  soon  was  to  wake 
up  and  read  that  their  senior  senator  had  died.  Only  a  few  minutes 
after  Lodge  was  buried,  Governor  Cox  announced  the  appointment 
of  William  M.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Republican 
State  Committee,  as  senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Lodge. 
When  the  next  election  came  around,  Butler  did  not  hold  the  seat 
he  had  been  given. 

In  1928,  one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  most  independent  executives 
took  office,  Alvan  T.  Fuller.  Grown  wealthy  as  an  automobile 
merchant,  Fuller  had  broken  into  politics  without  asking  Butler  or  the 
rest  of  the  boys  of  the  Republican  Party  for  their  blessing.  A  Bull 
Moose,  Fuller  went  back  to  the  fold  when  McCall  did,  and  Fuller 
captured  the  lieutenant  governorship  under  Cox,  again  without  per¬ 
mission  and  again  without  difficulty.  Similarly,  he  walked  into  the 
Governor’s  office. 

But  if  his  election  was  an  easy  undertaking,  as  much  as  any  such 
campaign  can  be  these  days,  Fuller  was  fated  to  run  against  the  most 
thorny  problem  any  Massachusetts  executive  has  had  dropped  into  his 
lap  in  centuries.  This  was  the  internationally  celebrated  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case.  It  is  worth  reviewing.  In  1920,  a  hold-up  occurred 
in  South  Braintree.  The  two  pay-roll  custodians  were  murdered. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Shortly,  Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti  were  arrested,  indicted,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder. 
Judge  Webster  Thayer  necessarily  ordered  the  electric  chair. 

Because  the  two  men  were  alleged  to  be  “Reds,”  they  attracted  interest 
not  only  because  of  the  doubts  that  some  folks  felt  of  their  guilt, 
but  chiefly  because  it  was  alleged  that  as  radicals  they  were  not  given 
a  fair  ti  ial.  Money  was  subscribed  by  defenders  of  the  two,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  were  poured  out  in  employing  the  best  counsel  the 
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nation  could  provide.  For  seven  years  the  case  was  dragged  along 
with  new  trial  and  new  hearing  after  the  other.  Radicals  the  world 
over  became  deeply  concerned.  Massachusetts  was  charged  with  rail¬ 
roading  two  men  to  the  chair  simply  because  they  were  radicals. 
United  States  embassies  abroad  were  targets  for  demonstrations,  and 
threats  of  bombings  and  reprisals  against  Judge  Thayer  and  the  members 
of  his  jury  were  made  time  and  time  again.  (One  juror’s  house  was 
blown  up,  later  paid  for  by  direction  of  Governor  Fuller.) 

Finally,  all  legal  delays  came  to  an  end.  The  only  hope  of  the 
twro  men  in  the  death  house  at  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown  was 
the  clemency  of  Governor  Fuller — a  power  which  most  Governors 
regret  they  possess.  Accordingly,  a  plea  was  made  to  Fuller.  At  once 
the  Governor  became  the  target  of  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Probably 
few  men  have  been  so  beset  and  badgered  as  Fuller  was.  His  life 
was  threatened  at  the  last,  and  he,  the  State  House,  all  public  buildings, 
the  Judge,  the  jury  and  everyone  concerned  were  put  under  police 
protection.  Although  nothing  happened,  really  a  cloud  of  fear  settled 
down  over  Beacon  Hill  and  the  Dedham  Courthouse,  where  the  trial 
took  place. 

The  hope  of  the  two  prisoners  rested  upon  the  chance  that 
Governor  Fuller  would  find  that  the  defense  they  offered  at  least  was 
sufficient  to  create  a  doubt.  Why  a  Governor  should  over-ride  a  judge 
and  jury  in  passing  upon  evidence  is  not  clear — it  is  just  the  old 
Massachusetts  law.  Fuller  spent  weeks  considering  the  matter.  Finally, 
he  called  to  his  aid  three  outstanding  citizens ;  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  president  of  Harvard ;  Samuel  W.  Stratton,  president  of 
Massachusetts  Technology;  and  Judge  Robert  Grant,  a  retired  judge 
of  Suffolk  County  and  one  of  the  most  able  jurists  of  contemporary 
days.  Naturally,  the  three  were  regarded  by  the  friends  of  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  as  arch-conservatives  and  drew  upon  themselves  hatred  and 
threats,  even  before  they  sat  down  to  consider  their  responsibilities. 
How  the  agitators  ever  thought  their  threats  could  help  the  two 
men  is  a  mystery;  certainly  the  policy  alienated  much  support  they 
could  have  won  by  decent  and  sober  methods.  Finally,  the  three 
found  that  the  verdict  was  according  to  the  evidence.  Buttressed 
thus,  Fuller  supported  the  courts,  and  declined  to  intervene.  While  not 
as  famous  as  the  Lindbergh  case,  certainly  few  other  American  trials 
aroused  such  fever  heat. 

The  date  of  the  execution  drew  near.  Parades  snaked  through 
Boston  streets.  Demonstrations  were  made  on  the  Common  and  in  the 
North  End.  Police  mounted  guard  everywhere,  and  the  staid  old  State 
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House  echoed  to  the  constant  tramping  of  armed  guards  on  patrol  to 
prevent  the  hourly  anticipated  bombing.  Floods  of  protests  poured 
in  upon  Fuller.  He  sat  tight.  The  day  came.  Nothing  had  happened. 
The  execution  took  place,  and  then,  under  police  guard  and  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  lay  in  state  in  a  little  undertaking 
establishment  in  the  North  End  of  Boston — lay  there  for  hours  upon 
hours  while  Hanover  Street  outside  was  filled  with  indignant 
sympathizers  who,  one  by  one,  passed  in  endless  file  by  the  two  bodies, 
paying  homage  to  men  they  had  been  led  to  believe  were  the  victims 
of  outrage. 

Once  the  matter  was  ended,  Fuller  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  nation.  He  was  literally  buried  under  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
endorsement  from  every  part  of  America.  His  courage  was  hailed 
as  the  exemplification  of  the  Massachusetts  spirit  of  the  supremacy  of 
law  and  order.  Coolidge  rode  to  the  White  House  on  that  phrase. 
Fuller  did  not — and,  when  in  1928  he  was  followed  in  office  by  Frank 
G.  Allen,  he  retired  (at  least  until  the  present)  from  political  office. 

Of  the  succeeding  four  Governors,  it  is  impossible  to  write  with 
sufficient  detachment  for  the  present  purpose.  Frank  G.  Allen  was 
easily  elected  in  Mr.  Fuller’s  place.  In  turn,  the  two  depression 
governors — Joseph  P.  Ely  and  James  M.  Curley — had  difficult  problems 
to  face,  the  depression  years  were  thus  confused  and  unhappy  and 
closed  with  at  least  one  major  result,  the  state  was  plunged  very 
deeply  into  debt,  despite  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  alphabet  agency 
funds  obtained.  The  present  governor,  Charles  P.  Hurley,  former 
State  Treasurer,  continues  the  Democratic  dynasty. 

Massachusetts  Jurisprudence  Since  1900* 

The  system  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  Commonwealth 
has  made  steady  progress  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1898  the 
Fand  Court  was  established.  This  court  now  makes  it  possible  for 
a  land  owner  to  register  his  title  so  that  his  rights  of  ownership  may  be 
free  from  question.  Judge  Charles  Thornton  Davis,  recently  deceased, 
who  was  for  years  the  presiding  justice  of  said  court,  was  regarded 
as  a  leading  authority  on  real  property  law  and  conveyancing  and  his 
associate  on  that  court,  Judge  Joseph  Corbett,  recently  resigned,  also 
has  a  very  distinguished  reputation  in  that  field  of  the  law. 

Like  the  Probate  Court,  the  Superior  Court,  which  is  the  great 
jury  trial  court  of  the  State,  has  not  had  its  jurisdiction  changed 


*  Contributed  by :  Jeremiah  S.  Connors  and  Kenyon  L.  Pease :  of  Boston. 
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appreciably,  but  it  has  recently  made  great  advances  through  changes 
of  its  rules  in  speeding  the  trial  of  cases.  By  means  of  the  so-called 
Pre-Trial  system,  which  is  now  employed  in  the  larger  counties  of  the 
State,  and  by  means  of  the  system  of  having  auditors  find  the  facts 
in  motor  vehicle  accident  cases,  preliminary  to  a  trial  by  jury,  it  is 
becoming  possible  to  have  cases  disposed  of  without  waiting  on  the 
list  for  three  or  four  or  more  years.  The  other  courts  of  the  State 
have  no  such  problems,  as  their  dockets  are  always  kept  free  of  old 
cases  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  very  speedy  trial  in  the  District 
Courts,  and  cases  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  may  now  be  heard 
before  that  tribunal  within  two  or  three  months  from  the  time  they 
are  appealed. 

The  District,  or  Municipal  Courts,  some  of  which  were  formerly 
called  Police  Courts,  have  a  very  important  place  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  have  steadily  gained  in  the 
scope  and  power  of  their  jurisdiction — a  process  which  is  still  going 
on.  These  District  Courts  now  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction 
over  all  actions  arising  out  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  which  must  first 
be  commenced  in  these  lower  courts  with  the  right  of  either  party  to 
later  remove  to  the  Superior  Court.  These  District  Courts  have 
recently  been  granted  additional  criminal  jurisdiction  and  may  now 
handle  a  great  many  of  the  cases  heretofore  tried  exclusively  in  the 
Superior  Court.  These  Courts  now  have  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  insofar  as  the  amount  of  damages  is  concerned,  and  there  have 
been  recent  cases  initiated  in  these  Courts  where  the  amounts  involved 
have  been  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  importance  of  the  District 
Courts  and  the  increases  of  their  jurisdiction,  there  has  arisen  much 
agitation  of  late  to  have  circuits  created  in  place  of  the  City  and  Town 
Districts,  which  they  now  serve,  and  to  have  the  judges  rotate  their 
sittings  by  circuits,  giving  their  full  time  to  this  work.  Such  a  system, 
it  is  urged,  would  do  away  with  the  alleged  abuses  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  appeared  concerning  the  part-time  or  Special  Justices, 
both  practicing  and  trying  cases  in  the  same  court.  While  the  system 
has  been  recently  changed  so  that  these  judges  may  no  longer  try  cases 
in  their  own  courts,  they  have  not  yet  been  forbidden  to  do  so  in 
other  courts. 

The  District  Courts  also  have  jurisdiction  of  small  claims  actions 
which  are  cases  where  $50.  or  less  is  involved.  This  type  of  action 
may  now  be  commenced  without  a  writ  and  without  the  necessity  of 
any  of  the  parties  hiring  counsel.  The  defendant  is  summoned  into 
court  by  registered  mail.  The  District  Courts  also  administer  the 
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actions  of  Supplementary  Process,  commonly  known  as  Poor  Debtors’ 
Process.  This  process  was  thoroughly  revised  in  1927.  There  is  no 
longer  any  poor  debtors’  oath.  Parties  who  have  judgments  outstanding 
against  them  for  the  payment  of  damages  and  who  do  not  pay  the 
same  are  summoned  before  a  District  Court  Judge  and  are  examined 
by  the  creditor’s  attorney  as  to  their  ability  to  pay.  If  the  judge  finds 
that  they  have  ability,  he  orders  them  to  pay  as  much  as  they  can 
afford  in  weekly  or  monthly  installments.  If  he  finds  they  have  not 
ability,  he  discharges  them  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  they 
may  be  re-examined. 

There  has  been  one  very  notable  advance  in  Massachusetts  with 
respect  to  the  compensation  of  industrial  workers  injured  or  killed  in 
the  course  of  their  employment.  The  Honorable  Joseph  Parks,  now 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Accidents,  was  the  father 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in 
1911.  By  means  of  this  Act,  industrial  workers  are  practically  insured 
against  the  hazards  of  their  occupations  and  generally  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment; 
whereas,  they  received  very  little  or  no  compensation  for  such  losses 
under  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  statute. 
The  Industrial  Accidents  Board  administers  the  act  and  tries  the  cases 
arising  under  it,  thus  making  its  administration  inexpensive  and 
expeditious. 

Massachusetts  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  providing  the 
nation  with  distinguished  lawyers  and  judges.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  former  Chief  Tustice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  was  one  of  if  not 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Since  1916,  another  Massachusetts  attorney,  the  Honorable 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  has  been  a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  formerly  was  one  of  the  outstanding  attorneys  of  the 
Boston  Bar.  The  late  John  P.  Feeney  was  a  noted  criminal  trial 
lawyer,  and  the  late  William  Flaherty,  as  also  George  A.  Mayberry, 
Sherman  L.  \\  hippie  and  Charles  F.  Choate,  were  very  prominent  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  nation  in  their  distinguished 
civil  trial  work. 

At  the  present  time,  such  men  as  the  Honorable  Herbert  Parker, 
formerly  attorney  general  of  the  Commonwealth,  Damon  E.  Hall, 
Robert  Dodge,  Daniel  Lyne,  Edward  F.  McClennan  and  Thomas 
Mahoney  are  acknowledged  as  leaders  of  the  Bar  in  this  Commonwealth 
in  the  trial  of  civil  matters;  while  William  Sharton  and  Herbert 
Callahan  are  two  of  the  outstanding  criminal  lawyers  of  our  present  day. 
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The  1935  Decennial  Census 
Compiled  by  Frederic  W.  Cook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 


Population  of  Massachusetts  for  170  Years,  as  determined  by 
Census  Enumerations,  1765-1935. 


[The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  covers  part  of  the  territory  originally  granted  to  the  Plymouth 
Company  of  England.  It  grew  out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
The  settlement  at  Plymouth  began  with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  December  22,  1620.  The  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  originated  with  the  settlement  under  John  Endecott  at  Salem,  in  1628.  In  1643  a  con¬ 
federacy  was  formed  consisting  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven" 
In  1692,  under  a  new  charter  given  by  William  III,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  were 
consolidated  as  a  royal  province,  including  also  Maine.  In  1780,  after  the  Revolution,  the  present  State  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted.  In  January,  1788,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  by  Massachusetts 
The  colonists  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1641,  as  a  measure  of  protection  and  defence  against  the  Indians,  allied 
themselves  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  remained  part  of  said  colony  until  1679,  when  New 
Hampshire  was  made  a  separate  royal  province,  Massachusetts  thereby  losing  part  of  its  territory,  January  1 
1680.  The  territory  now  comprising  the  State  of  Maine  was  set  off  from  Massachusetts  by  an  act  passed’ 
March  3,  1820,  taking  effect  March  15,  1820.  By  the  Province  Charter  of  1692,  certain  islands  now  com¬ 
prising  the  county  of  Dukes  County  and  Nantucket  County  were  ceded  to  Massachusetts  from  New  York 
(see  county  of  Dukes  County).  Certain  common  lands  in  Berkshi-e  County,  known  as  the  District  of  Boston 
Corner,  were  ceded  to  the  State  of  New  York  May  14,  1853.  By  a  settlement  of  a  boundary  controversy 
between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  certain  exchanges  of  territory  were  made  between  these  States 
April  10.  1861.] 
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1784. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1837. 

18403 

18403 

18503 

18503 

1855. 

1860. 

1865. 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1915. 

1920. 

1925. 

1930. 

1935. 


Population. 

Authority. 

240,433 

Provincial . 

299,841 

Provincial . 

357,510 

State . 

378,787 

United  States . 

422,845 

United  States . 

472,040 

United  States . 

523.287 

United  States . 

610,408 

United  States . 

701,331 

State . 

737,699 

United  States . 

719,364 

State . 

994,514 

United  States . 

973,654 

State . 

1,132,369 

State . 

1,231,066 

United  States . 

1.267,031 

State . 

1.457,351 

United  States . 

1,651,912 

State . 

1,783,085 

United  States . 

1.942.141 

State . 

2,238,943 

United  States . 

2,500,183 

State . 

2,805,346 

United  States . 

3,003,680 

State . 

3,366,416 

United  States . 

3,693,310 

State . 

3,852,356 

United  States . 

4,144,205 

State . 

4,249,614 

United  States . 

4,350,910 

State . 

Census  Day. 


On  or  before 
May  25. 
March  29. 
September  1. 
August  1. 
August  1. 
August  1. 
August  1. 

June  1 . 

May  1. 

June  1. 

May  1. 

June  1. 

May  1. 

May  1. 

June  1. 

May  1. 

June  1. 

May  1. 

June  1. 

May  1. 

June  1. 

May  1 . 

June  1. 

May  1. 

April  15. 

April  1. 
January  1. 
March  31. 

April  1. 
January  1. 


1  Includes  1,569  Indians  distributed  by  counties  as  follows:  Barnstable,  515  (of  which  230  were  in  Mashpee); 
Berkshire,  221  (in  Stockbridge) ;  Bristol,  167  (principally  in  Dartmouth  and  Freetown);  Dukes,  313  (of 
which  188  were  in  Chilmark);  Middlesex,  37  (in  Natick);  Nantucket,  93;  Plymouth,  223. 

2  Includes  4,761  colored  population,  distributed  by  counties  as  follows:  Barnstable,  171;  Berkshire,  216; 
Bristol,  585;  Dukes,  59;  Essex,  1,049;  Franklin,  Hampden,  and  Hampshire  (aggregate),  245;  Middlesex, 
702;  Nantucket,  133;  Plymouth,  487;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (aggregate),  682;  Worcester,  432. 

s  The  discrepancy  which  may  be  noted  between  the  State  and  the  United  States  Census  figures  for  1840 
and  1850  is,  partly  at  least,  due  to  the  exclusion  from  the  State  enumeration  in  those  years  of  “paupers  and 
convicts  in  the  State  Prison.” 
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Population  of  Massachusetts  at  Each  Census,  1875-1935,  by  Groups, 
SHOWING  THE  INCREASING  CONCENTRATION  IN  PLACES  OF  5,000  AND  25,000. 


Y  EARS. 

Under  5,000 
Population. 

5,000  or  More 
Population. 

Under  25,000 
Population. 

25,000  or  More 
Population. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

1875 . 

542,368 

32.8 

1,109,544 

67.2 

967,388 

58.6 

684,524 

41.4 

1880 . 

551,841 

30.9 

1,231,244 

69.1 

1,035,677 

58.1 

747,408 

41.9 

1885 . 

528,849 

27.2 

1,413,292 

72.8 

1,035,362 

53.3 

906,779 

46.7 

1890 . 

513,807 

22.9 

1,725,136 

77.1 

1,083,743 

48.4 

1,155,200 

51.6 

1895 . 

465,662 

18.6 

2,034,521 

81.4 

1,067,326 

42.7 

1,432,857 

57.3 

1900 . 

443,764 

15.8 

2,361,582 

84.2 

1,168,182 

41.6 

1,637,164 

58.4 

1905 . 

428,871 

14.3 

2,574,809 

85.7 

1,134,007 

37.8 

1,869,673 

62.2 

1910 . 

417,205 

12.4 

2,949,211 

87.6 

1,210,934 

36.0 

2,155,482 

64.0 

1915 . 

393,102 

10.6 

3,300,208 

89.4 

1,269.643 

34.4 

2,423,667 

65.6 

1920 . 

386,967 

10.0 

3,465,389 

90.0 

1,302,390 

33.8 

2,549,966 

66.2 

1925 . 

405,971 

9.8 

3,738,234 

90.2 

1,430,311 

34.5 

2,713,894 

65.5 

1950 . 

394,732 

9.3 

3,854,882 

90.7 

1,438,361 

33.8 

2,811,253 

66.2 

1935 . 

398,799 

9.2 

3,952,111 

90.8 

1,500,752 

34.5 

2,850,158 

65.5 

The  net  land  area  of  Massachusetts  is  7,876.3  square  miles.  Accepting 
the  same  number  of  square  miles  as  the  area  of  the  State  for  former  census¬ 
taking  periods,  we  find  that  the  Commonwealth  for  1935  contained  552.4 
persons  per  square  mile,  against  539.5  in  1930,  526.1  in  1925,  489.1  in  1920, 
468.9  in  1915,  427.4  in  1910,  381.4  in  1905,  356.2  in  1900,  317.4  in  1895,  and 
284.3  in  1890. 
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Population  of  Cities  and  Towns,  1935,  arranged  Alphabetically. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Abington . 

Acton . 

Acushnet . 

Adams . 

Agawam . 

Alford . 

Amesbury . 

Amherst . 

Andover . 

Arlington . 

Ashburnham .... 

Ashby . 

Ashfield . 

Ashland . 

Athol . 

Attleboro . 

Auburn . 

Avon . 

Ayer . 

Barnstable . 

Barre . 

Becket . 

Bedford . 

Belchertown . 

Bellingham . 

Belmont . 

Berkley . 

Berlin . 

Bernardston . 

Beverly . 

Billerica . 

Blackstone . 

Blandford . 

Bolton . 

Boston . 

Bourne . 

Boxborough . 

Boxford . 

Boylston . 

Braintree. . 

Brewster . 

Bridgewater . 

Brimfield . 

Brockton  .  . , . .  . . 

Brookfield . 

Brookline . 

Buckland . 

Burlington . 

Cambridge . 

Canton . 

Carlisle . 

Carver . 

Charlemont . 

Charlton . 

Chatham . 

Chelmsford . 

Chelsea . 

Cheshire . 

Chester . 

Chesterfield . 

Chicopee . 

Chilmark . 

Clarksburg . 

Clinton . 

Cohasset . 

Colrain . 

Concord . 

Conway . 

Cummington . 

Dalton . 

Dana . 

Danvers . 

Dartmouth . 

Dedham . 

Deerfield . 

Dennis . 

Dighton . 

Douglas . 

Dover . 

Dracut . 

Dudley . 

Dunstable . 

Duxbury . 

East  Bridgewater. 
East  Brookfield .  . . 

Eastham . 

Easthampton . 

East  Longmeadow 
Easton . 


Popula¬ 

tion. 

Cities  and  Towns. 

5,696 

Edgartown . 

2,635 

Egremont . 

3,951 

Enfield . 

12,858 

Erving . 

7,206 

Essex . 

210 

Everett.  . . 

10,514 

Fairhaven . 

6,473 

Fall  River . 

10,542 

Falmouth . 

38,539 

Fitchburg . 

2,051 

Florida . 

957 

Foxborough .  .  . 

918 

Framingham . 

2,497 

Franklin . 

10,751 

Freetown . 

21,835 

Gardner . . . 

6,535 

Gay  Head . 

2,362 

Georgetown . 

3,861 

Gill . 

8,037 

Gloucester . 

3,509 

Goshen . 

723 

Gosnold.  .  . 

3,185 

Grafton . 

3,863 

Granby . 

3,056 

Granville . 

24,831 

Great  Barrington . 

1,156 

Greenfield . 

1,091 

Greenwich . 

975 

Groton . 

25,871 

Groveland . 

6.650 

Hadley . 

4,588 

Halifax . 

469 

Hamilton . .  . 

739 

Hampden . 

817,713 

Hancock . 

3,336 

Hanover . 

404 

Hanson . 

726 

Hardwick . 

1,361 

Harvard . 

17,122 

Harwich . 

715 

Hatfield . 

9,201 

Haverhill . 

892 

Hawley . 

62,407 

Heath . 

1,309 

Hinpham . 

50,319 

Hinsdale . 

1,540 

Holbrook . 

2,146 

Holden . 

118.075 

Holland . 

6,505 

Holliston . 

688 

Holyoke . 

1,559 

Hopedale . 

923 

Hopkinton . 

2,366 

Hubbardston . 

2,050 

Hudson . 

7,595 

Hull . 

42,673 

Huntington . 

1,660 

Ipswich . 

1 ,362 

Kingston . 

445 

Lakeville . 

41,952 

Lancaster . 

253 

Lanesborough . 

1,333 

Lawrence . 

12,373 

Lee . 

3,418 

Leicester . 

1,554 

Lenox . 

7,723 

Leominster . 

952 

Leverett . 

610 

Lexington . 

4,282 

Leyden . 

387 

Lincoln . 

13,884 

Littleton . 

9,424 

Longmeadow . 

15,371 

Lowell . 

2,963 

Ludlow . 

2.017 

Lunenburg . 

3,116 

Lynn . 

2.403 

Lvnnfield . 

1,305 

Malden . 

6.500 

Manchester . 

4,568 

Mansfield . 

419 

Marblehead . 

2,244 

Marion . 

3,670 

Marlborough . 

945 

Marshfield . 

606 

Mashpee . 

10,486 

Mattapoisett . 

3,375 

Maynard . 

5,294 

Medfield . 

Popula¬ 

tion. 


1,399 
569 
495 
1,283 
1.486 
47,228 
1 1 ,005 
117,414 
6,537 
41,700 
405 
5,834 
22,651 
7,494 
1,813 
20,397 
158 
2,009 
995 
24,164 
257 
129 
7,681 
956 
704 
6,369 
15,903 
219 
2,534 
2,219 
2,711 
817 
2,235 
854 
408 
2,709 
2,417 
2,379 
952 
2,373 
2,433 
49,516 
308 
368 
7,330 
1,144 
3,364 
3,914 
201 
2,925 
56,139 
3,068 
2,616 
1,000 
8,495 
2,619 
1,345 
6.217 
2,743 
1,443 
2,590 
1,237 
86,785 
4,178 
4,426 
2,706 
21,894 
726 
10,813 
253 
1,573 
1,530 
5,105 
100,1 14 
8,569 
2,124 
100,909 
1,896 
57,277 
2,509 
6,543 
10,173 
1,867 
15,781 
2,073 
380 
1,682 
7,107 
4,162 
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Cities  and  Towns. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Medford . 

61,444 

3,268 

24,256 

1,265 

2,209 

3,846 

5,011 

3,683 

1,810 

1,606 

994 

2,548 

7,144 

239 

5,656 

100,773 

954 

2,109 

15,786 

6,838 

1,540 

6,487 

149,642 

1,556 

1,921 

10,841 

8,478 

1,190 

1,918 

1,638 

1,182 

2,408 

10,480 

4,327 

37,431 

4,302 

6,563 

1,822 

141 

1,113 

1,942 

541 

1,331 

243 

2,163 

6,397 

16,494 

382 

7,449 

40,557 

7,727 

6,047 

Medway . 

Melrose . 

Mendon . 

Sheffield 

Merrimac . 

Methuen . 

2Q073 

8,865 

Middleborough . 

Shirley.  . 

Middlefield . 

220 

Middleton . 

1.975 

Milford . 

15,008 

6,879 

2,098 

1,901 

18,147 

240 

Millbury . 

Somerville 

Millis . 

Millville . 

Milton . 

Monroe . 

Monson . 

5,193 

Montague . 

7,967 

325 

Monterey . 

Springfield 

Montgomery . 

174 

Mount  Washington . 

64 

Nahant . 

1,748 

3,495 

14,394 

11,828 

94 

Nantucket . 

Natick . 

Needham . 

New  Ashford . 

New  Bedford . . 

110,022 

436 

New  Braintree . 

Newbury . 

1,576 

Newburyport . 

14,815 

New  Marlborough . 

921 

Taunton 

New  Salem . 

443 

Newton . 

66,144 

Norfolk . 

2,073 

22,085 

North  Adams . 

Northampton . 

24,525 

North  Andover . 

7,164 

10,202 

North  Attleborough . 

Northborough . 

2,396 

10,577 

Northbridge . 

North  Brookfield . 

3,186 

U p  ton .... 

Northfield . 

1,950 

North  Reading . 

2,321 

Norton . 

2,925 

Norwell . 

1,666 

Norwood . 

15,574 

Waltham 

Oak  Bluffs . 

1,657 

441 

Oakham . 

Wareham . 

Orange . 

5,383 

3,662 

565 

252 

Orleans . 

1,425 

415 

Washington . 

Oxford . 

4,249 

Watertown . 

35,827 

Palmer . 

9,437 

Wayland . 

3,346 

Paxton . 

731 

13,837 

13.376 

948 

397 

1,196 

6.073 

Peabody . 

22,082 

Pelham . 

Pembroke . 

504 

1,621 

Wellfleet . 

Pepperell . 

3.004 

Peru . 

151 

Westborough . 

Petersham . 

718 

West  Bovlston . 

2,158 

Phillipston . 

423 

3,356 

1,258 

18,788 

3,789 

405 

Pittsfield . 

47,516 

332 

Plainfield . 

Westfield 

Plainvilie . 

1,606 

Plymouth . 

13,183 

Westhampton . 

Plympton . 

558 

1,965 

1.475 

3,848 

4,355 

17,118 

Prescott . 

18 

Princeton . 

707 

Provincetown . 

4,071 

Quincy . 

76,909 

West  Springfield . 

Randolph . 

Raynham . 

7,580 

2,208 

West  Stockbridge . 

1,138 

282 

2,537 

21,748 

1,133 

7,591 

2,969 

1,859 

4,272 

4,493 

6,603 

13,371 

412 

17,001 

19,695 

190.471 

530 

4,160 

2,095 

Reading . 

10,703 

Rehoboth . 

2,777 

Revere . 

35,319 

Richmond . 

628 

Rochester . 

1,229 

Rockland . 

7,890 

Rockport . 

3,634 

277 

Rowe . 

Rowley . 

1,495 

Royalston . 

841 

Russell . 

1,283 

2,406 

Rutland . 

Salem . 

43,472 

Woburn 

Salisbury . 

2,245 

471 

Worcester 

Sandisfield . 

Sandwich . 

1,516 

Saugus . 

15,076 

299 

Savoy . 

NEWBURYPORT— BROWN  SQUARE 
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Population  and  Legal  Voters  of  Counties,  1935,  arranged 

Alphabetically. 


Counties. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Legal 

Voters. 

Counties. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Legal 

Voters. 

THE  STATE 

Barnstable . 

4,350,910 

36,647 

121,099 

366,465 

5,700 

504,483 

5 1 ,043 
333,495 

1,847,364 

18,319 

55,638 

139,734 

2,896 

228,496 

23,785 

138,925 

Hampshire . 

74,205 

958,855 

3,495 

320,826 

166,329 

912,706 

495,562 

31,709 

413,539 

1,832 

148,430 

78,983 

358,083 

206,995 

Berkshire . 

Middlesex 

Bristol . 

Nantucket . 

Norfolk . 

Dukes . 

Essex . 

Plymouth . 

Franklin . 

Hampden . 

Suffolk . 

Worcester . 

Population  of  Metropolitan  Boston  (so  called)  at  Each 

Census  since  1905. 


Cities  and  Towns. 

1935. 

1930. 

1925. 

1920. 

1915. 

1910. 

1905. 

Metropolitan 

Boston. 

2,021,670 

1,955,168 

1,808,845 

1,658,936 

1,587,093 

1,423,429 

1,269,682 

Arlington . 

38,539 

36,094 

24,943 

18,665 

14,889 

11  187 

o  668 

Belmont . 

24,831 

21,748 

15,256 

10,749 

8,081 

5,542 

4  ^*60 

Boston . 

817,713 

781,188 

779,620 

748,060 

745,439 

670,585 

SOS  380 

Braintree . 

17,122 

15,712 

13,193 

10,580 

9,343 

8,066 

870 

Brookline . .  . 

50,319 

47,490 

42,681 

37,748 

33,490 

27,792 

23436 

Cambridge . 

118,075 

113,643 

119,669 

109,694 

108,822 

104,839 

07  434 

Canton . 

6,505 

5,816 

5,896 

5,945 

5,623 

4,797 

4  702 

Chelsea . 

42,673 

45,816 

47,247 

43,184 

43,426 

32,452 

37  780 

Cohasset . 

3,418 

3,083 

2,913 

2,639 

2,800 

2,585 

7  727 

Dedham . 

15,371 

15,136 

13,918 

10,792 

11,043 

9,284 

7,774 

Dover . 

1,305 

1,195 

1,044 

867 

999 

798 

636 

Everett . 

47,228 

48,420 

42,072 

40,120 

37,718 

33,484 

?0  1  1  1 

Hingham . 

7,330 

6,657 

6,158 

5,604 

5,264 

4,965 

4  810 

Hull . 

Hyde  Park . 

2,619 

2,047 

2,652 

1,771 

2,290 

2403 

15,507 

2^060 

14,510 

Lexington . 

10,813 

9,467 

7,785 

6,350 

5,538 

4,918 

4  5  30 

Lynn . 

100,909 

102,320 

103,081 

99,148 

95,803 

89,336 

77  042 

Malden . 

57,277 

58,036 

51,789 

49,103 

48,907 

44,404 

38  037 

Medford . 

61,444 

59,714 

47,627 

39,038 

30,509 

23,150 

19  686 

Melrose . 

24,256 

23,170 

20,165 

18,204 

16,880 

15,715 

14495 

Milton . 

18,147 

16,434 

12,861 

9,382 

8,600 

7,924 

7  0^4 

Nahant . 

1,748 

1,654 

1 ,630 

1,318 

1 ,387 

1  184 

gi  ? 

Needham . 

11,828 

10,845 

8,977 

7,012 

6,542 

5^026 

4  784 

N  EWTON . 

N  orwood . 

66,144 

15,574 

65,276 

15,049 

53,003 

46,054 

43,113 

39,806 

36,827 

Quincy . 

76,909 

71,983 

60,055 

47,876 

40,674 

32,642 

78  076 

Reading . 

10,703 

9,767 

8,693 

7,439 

Revere . 

35,319 

35,680 

33,261 

28,823 

25,178 

18,219 

17  6^0 

Saugus . 

15,076 

14,700 

12,743 

10,874 

10,226 

8  047 

6  2  S  3 

Somerville . 

100,773 

103,908 

99,032 

93,091 

86,854 

77,236 

69472 

Stoneham . 

10,841 

10,060 

9,084 

7,873 

7,489 

7,090 

6  337 

Stoughton . 

8,478 

8,204 

_ 

Swampscott . 

Wakefield . 

Walpole . 

10,480 

16,494 

7,449 

10,346 

16,318 

7,273 

8,953 

15,611 

8,101 

13,025 

7,345 

12,781 

6,204 

11,404 

5,141 

10,268 

Waltham . 

40,557 

39,247 

34,746 

30,915 

30,154 

27,834 

76  787 

Watertown . 

35,827 

34,913 

25,480 

21,457 

16,515 

12,875 

1  1  7  s8 

Wellesley . 

13,376 

11,439 

9,049 

6,224 

6,439 

5,413 

6  1  80 

Weston . 

Westwood . 

3,848 

2,537 

3,332 

2,097 

2,906 

1,706 

2,282 

1,358 

2,342 

1,448 

2,106 

1,266 

2  ]09 1 
1,136 

Weymouth . 

21,748 

20,882 

17,253 

15,057 

13,969 

12,895 

1 1  ^85 

Winchester . 

13,371 

12,719 

1 1 ,565 

10,485 

10,005 

9,309 

8  747 

Winthrop . 

17,001 

16,852 

16,158 

15,455 

12,758 

10,132 

7  0.34 

Woburn . 

19,695 

19,434 

18,370 

16,574 

16,410 

15,308 

14402 

Per  cent  of  increase  in 
Metropolitan  Boston 
in  each  period . 

3.4 

8.1 

9.0 

4.5 

11.5 

12.1  | 

8.6 

Population  of  Boston  by  Geographical  Subdivisions,  1790-1935. 
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Abanaki,  Indian  tribe,  I,  20 
Abbe  Poterie,  said  first  mass  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  III,  319 
Abbey,  Edwin,  painter.  III,  285 
Abbott,  Gilbert,  etherized,  III,  251 
Abbott,  Josiah  G.,  convention  delegate, 
II,  99 

Abbott,  Sara,  girls’  school,  II,  397 
Abercrombie,  General  James,  appointed, 
I,  236 ;  attacked  Montcalm,  237 ;  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Canada,  299 
“Abigail,”  owned  by  Dorchester  Company, 

I,  76,  77;  II,  361 

Abolitionists  (American).  See  Anti- 
Slavery 

Abolitionists  (British),  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce,  II,  8 

Aborn,  George  P.,  inventor  of  pumps,  III, 
125 

Academy  at  Andover,  incorporated,  I,  330 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incor¬ 
porated,  I,  330 
Academies,  II,  394,  et  seg. 

Acadia,  included  in  Province,  I,  199; 
evictions,  deportations,  206,  235 ;  at¬ 
tacked,  226 ;  loyalties,  allegiance  oath, 
234;  regained,  re-named,  229;  not 
assimilated,  252 

“Accomptant”  Peter  Roe  Dalton,  III,  167 
Acorns,  for  bread,  I,  90 
Act  of  Court  of  Assistants  (1630),  II, 
253 

Acts  and  Resolves,  Province,  Chapter  73, 
Volume  10,  quoted,  II,  62,  63 
Acts  of  Trade,  attacked  by  Otis,  I,  209 
Adams,  Abigail,  early  feminist,  III,  4 
Adams,  Abijah,  jailed,  III,  97 
Adams,  Brooks,  biography,  II,  292-293 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Abolitionist,  II, 
11;  young  Whig,  46;  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  48;  opposed  President  Grant,  123; 
led  pure  government  group,  124;  de¬ 
feated,  127;  student  in  French  School, 
272 ;  at  Berlin  with  father,  277 ;  son  of 
John  Q.  Adams,  279;  married  Abigail 
Brown,  285 ;  biography,  287,  et  seq. 
Adams,  Henry,  first  American  progenitor, 

II,  265 ;  biography,  290,  291 

Adams,  President  John,  patriot,  I,  271 ; 
delegate  to  Philadelphia,  284,  285 ;  for 
relief  to  Boston,  301;  quoted  345,  350; 
Washington’s  only  rival  for  President, 
350;  elected  Vice-President,  351;  Fed¬ 
eralist  President,  370;  defeated  by  Jef¬ 
ferson,  372;  religious  tolerance,  II,  31; 
for  direct  election  of  Governor’s  Coun¬ 
cil,  33 ;  on  property  security,  33,  38 ;  in¬ 
flamed  by  Writs  of  Assistance  Case,  242 ; 
“steady  fire”  of,  243 ;  invited  to  be  Chief 
Justice,  243  ;  first  great  lawyer  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  248;  rose  out  of  obscurity,  265; 
grandfather  of  Samuel,  266;  biography, 
266,  et  seq.;  photograph,  278;  letters  to 
son,  281,  282;  got  fishing  freedom  of 
Grand  Banks,  363 ;  Webster’s  oration 
on,  85 ;  on  paper  versus  silver  currency, 


III,  162;  subscribed  to  Boston  Catholic 
Church,  320 

Adams,  President  John  Quincy,  succeeded 
in  United  States  Senate  by  Lloyd,  I,  377 ; 
commissioner,  392;  sole  Massachusetts 
Abolitionist  representative  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  II,  3;  converted  to  Abolition,  10; 
called  Constitution  a  shadow,  14;  de¬ 
nounced  Federalism,  40;  defeated  for 
Governor  as  Anti-Mason,  42;  Whig’s 
representative  from  Massachusetts,  43, 
44;  Democratic  candidate,  defeated  5 
times,  121,  122;  his  brother,  Charles 
Francis,  127 ;  fight  for  right  of  petition, 
206,  207;  birthplace  (photograph)  271; 
educated  in  French  School,  272 ;  biog¬ 
raphy,  275,  291,  292,  et  seq.;  death,  411; 
as  President  and  writer,  III,  78;  his 
“Diary,”  84;  on  Webster’s  oration,  85 
Adams,  Joseph,  biography,  II,  266 
Adams,  Governor  Samuel,  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  I,  272 ;  on  love  of 
liberty,  275 ;  led  patriots,  277 ;  speeches, 
2 77,  et  seq.)  delegate  to  Philadelphia, 
284,  285 ;  Separationist,  286 ;  heard 
Lexington  guns,  296;  “flagitious 
offenses”  of,  304;  elected  Governor, 
366;  opposed  to  treaty  with  England, 
370;  active  propagandist,  II,  268,  269; 
political  writings,  III,  77 
Adams,  Shubael  P.,  of  Lowell,  II,  98 
Adams,  Thomas,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 
I,  83,  84;  publisher  of  “Boston  Chroni¬ 
cle,”  III,  97 

“Adams,”  sloop-of-war  burned,  I,  384 
Adams  (Massachusetts),  named  for  Am¬ 
erican  patriot,  II,  61 ;  turnpike  to 
Charlemont,  II,  68 
Adams  family,  II,  265,  et  seq. 

Adams  House,  now  vanished,  II,  91 
Adolescent  Boston  (1822-1880),  II,  197, 
et  seq. 

Adjutant  General,  Massachusetts  roster 
in  Civil  War,  II,  117 
Admiralty  Court,  similar  to  Court  of 
Assistants,  I,  140 

Adult  Education,  aided  by  ministers,  I, 
167;  commenced,  II,  425 
Adultery,  grounds  for  divorce  for  males 
only,  I,  245 

Adventurers,  grants  to,  by  King  James  I, 
I,  30  et  seq. 

“Advertiser,”  Hearst’s  Boston  paper,  III, 
103 

Advertising,  first  newspaper,  rates,  III, 
95;  pressure,  on  a  free  press,  96;  taxed, 
98;  vital  in  newspapers,  106;  and  mini¬ 
mum  wage  violators,  152;  promoted 
stage  coach  business,  189;  an  old  ad¬ 
vertisement,  191 

“Advocate,”  Harvard’s  magazine,  III,  114 
Advocate  in  Admiralty  Court,  John 
Adams  refused  job  with,  II,  269 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  mus¬ 
tered,  II,  182 

African  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Masonry,  first  formed,  III,  341 
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Agassiz,  Louis,  II,  415 ;  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor,  443 

Agassiz,  Mrs.  Louis,  first  president  of 
Radcliffe,  III,  12;  resigned,  13 
Agawam  (Springfield),  jurisdiction  of, 
I,  112;  “Simple  Cobler”  of,  133 
Agents,  of  Board  of  Education,  hired,  II, 
417 

Agreements,  non-consumption,  non-impor¬ 
tation,  I,  276 

Agriculture,  Plymouth,  I,  64;  English 
settlements,  233;  versus  Industry,  II, 
39 ;  Western  Massachusetts,  57 ;  not 
road  to  wealth  for  Colonists,  359;  III, 
51,  et  seq. 

Air  Machinery,  manufacturers  of,  III, 
125 

Airplane,  competition,  III,  210 
Airport,  East  Boston,  created,  II,  199; 

on  filled  land,  223 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  peace  of,  I,  205 
“Akbar,”  unusually  fast,  II,  348 
Alabama,  episode  of  Civil  War,  II,  123 
Albany,  New  York,  I,  231;  representatives 
meet,  233 ;  stage  coaches,  II,  68 
“Albion,  perfidious,”  John  Adams  accused, 

I,  370 

Alcott,  A.  Bronson,  supported  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  III,  5 ;  moralist,  writer,  83 
Alcott,  Mrs.  Abby,  feminist,  II,  91 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  ranks  in  literature, 
III,  21 ;  juvenile  tales,  82 
Alden,  John,  Sr.,  on  “Mayflower,”  I,  42 
Alden,  Captain  John,  Jr.,  arrested,  I,  223, 
224,  266 

Aldermen,  Board  of,  abolished,  II,  199 
Aldersey,  Samuel,  elected  to  Court  of 
Assistants,  I,  84 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  adopted  son  of 
Massachusetts,  III,  89 
Alexander,  son  of  Massasoit,  arrested,  I, 
179 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  Convention,  I,  234 
Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  reviewed  Sixth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  II,  150 
Algonquin  Indians,  joined  by  Nipmuc 
tribe,  I,  20 

Alien  law,  rebellion,  I,  372;  philosophies, 

II,  25;  1880  census,  139;  immigration 
(1880-1907),  142;  and  Sedition  Acts, 
273 

Alleghenies,  expansion  beyond,  I,  233 
Allegiance,  Oath  of,  required,  I,  194; 
simplified,  II,  35 

Allen,  Frank  G.,  Governor,  Working- 
man’s  Party  candidate  for  Governor, 
II,  42;  administration,  III,  384 
Allen,  J.  Weston,  Attorney-General,  III, 

382 

Allerton,  Isaac,  to  London,  I,  65,  66 
Alliances,  between  England  and  New 
England,  I,  383 

Allies,  favored  by  New  England,  II,  179 
Allotments,  land,  Dorchester  County,  I, 
79 

Almshouses,  towns,  I,  254;  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  of,  III,  222 

Allston,  united  with  Boston,  II,  227 


Amaryllises,  first  collection  of,  III,  54 
Ambassadors,  American,  mere  pageants, 

I,  343 

“Ambrose,”  arrival,  I,  85 
Amendments  to  Constitution,  I,  348,  465; 

II,  100 ;  proposed  by  Massachusetts,  I, 
389 ;  passed,  Second  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  II,  30,  et  seq.;  methods  (State) 
of  obtaining,  36;  State,  rejected  (1853), 
102 ;  later  ratified,  103 

America,  created,  I,  300 
American,  first  born,  white,  I,  28 
“American,”  Hearst’s  Boston  paper,  III, 
104 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
library  of,  III,  46 

“American  Boy,”  absorbed  “Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,”  III,  109 

“American  Eagle,”  printers  started,  III, 
101 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded, 

III,  47 

American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  “No 
Union  with  Slave  States.”  II,  13,  14 
American  Archaeological  Society,  revived 
art,  III,  283 

American  Association  of  Dental  Surgery, 
III,  262 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
nucleus  formed,  II,  63,  64 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
birth  of,  II,  63,  64;  centered  in  Boston, 
III,  329,  330 

American  Coast  Line,  Halifax  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I,  30 

American  College  of  Surgeons,  50  women 
in  membership,  III,  20;  standardization 
of  hospitals,  250 

“American  Cyclopedia,”  first  of  its  kind 
in  America,  III,  83 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  united 
trades  unions,  III,  144 
American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So¬ 
ciety,  The,  formed,  II,  13 
“American  Horse  Breeder,”  magazine, 
III,  114 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  formed, 

II,  398,  400,  402 

American  (“Know-Nothing”)  Party, 
really  Free-Soilers,  II,  18 
America  for  Americans,  II,  51,  52 
American  Optical  Company,  manufacture, 

III,  138 

“American  Poultry  Fancier,”  magazine, 
III,  114 

American  Protective  Association  (A.  P. 
A.),  for  supervising  parochial  schools, 
III,  325 

American  Shoe  Workers  LTnion,  competi¬ 
tor  to  another  union,  III,  145 
American  Union  for  the  Relief  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Colored  Race,  short 
life  of,  II,  8 

American  Unitarian  Association,  founded 
1826,  III,  312 ;  center  of  section,  330 
American  Woman’s  Suffrage  Association, 
Lucy  Stone  a  founder,  III,  7 
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American  Woolen  Company,  locus  of  1912 
strike,  III,  148 

Americanization  Schools,  for  immigrants, 

II,  428 

Ames,  Adelaide,  with  galaxies  of  stars, 

III,  24 

Ames,  Butler,  made  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  II,  152; 
Major-General,  commanded  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Guard,  170,  182 
Ames,  Fisher,  first  Massachusetts  Con¬ 
gressman,  I,  350;  of  Essex  Junto  Clan, 
374 

Ames,  Oakes,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
III,  66,  67 

Ames,  Governor  Oliver,  elected  thrice,  II, 
128 

Amherst  College,  history,  II,  481  ;  cur¬ 
riculum  copied,  III,  9;  Converse  Memo¬ 
rial  Library,  44 

Amherst,  Lord  Jeffery,  captured  Louis- 
burg,  I,  237,  238;  namesake  of  Amherst 
College,  II,  481 

Amsterdam  (Holland),  English  Pilgrims, 
free  church  at,  (1608),  I,  38 
Amusements,  drinking,  I,  256 
Anabaptists,  I,  121,  et  seq .;  not  taxed, 
256;  religious  beliefs  of,  III,  291 
Anaesthesia,  discovery  of,  III,  237 
“Anatomize,”  first  authority  to,  III,  239 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
(“Ancients”),  James  D.  Coady  on,  II, 
172,  et  seq.;  now  the  recognized  title, 
173 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  old¬ 
est  American  order,  III,  337 
Anderson  Memorial  Extension,  Boston 
University,  II,  475 

Andover  (Massachusetts),  attacked,  I, 
227 ;  Academy  at  incorporation  1780, 
330 ;  girls  school  at,  II,  397 ;  Theological 
Seminary,  against  Harvard’s  liberalism, 
447;  founded  by  Trinitarians,  III,  312 
Andover,  Phillips  Academy,  photograph, 

II,  430 

Andrew,  John,  Democrat  candidate  de¬ 
feated,  II,  128 

Andrew,  John  A.,  on  John  Brown,  II, 
18,  55;  outstanding  Republican,  II,  54; 
riots  for,  55,  56;  on  preservation  of 
LTnion,  106,  107 ;  ordered  out  troops, 
108;  re-elected,  III,  112,  115,  116;  let¬ 
ter  to  President  Lincoln,  112;  asked 
protection  for  Boston  Harbor,  114;  re¬ 
fused  to  run,  121 ;  established  State 
Police,  134;  for  woman  suffrage,  135; 
paen  for  the  Old  Yankee,  140;  antici¬ 
pated  Civil  War,  162 
Andrew,  John  F.,  Republican  Congress¬ 
man,  III,  376 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Esther  M.,  in  Governor’s 
Council,  III,  29 

Andrews,  Samuel,  surveying  trip,  I,  114 
Andros,  Governor  Edmund,  I,  68;  re¬ 
placed  Dudley,  196,  197;  appraised,  198; 
fort  built  by,  225 ;  stiffened  taxation, 

III,  156 


Anglican  Church,  in  America,  III,  299, 
et  seq. 

Anglo-Saxon,  Yankee  nature,  I,  260; 

nature,  submerging  of,  II,  142 
Anglo-Saxon,  Boston  (1915),  only  30%, 
II,  145 

Animals,  cruelty  to,  prohibited,  I,  136 
Annapolis  (Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia), 
plundered,  I,  226;  named,  229;  besieged, 
230 

“Anne,”  arrival  at  Plymouth,  I,  63 
Anthony,  Susan  B.,  suffragist,  III,  6 
“Anti-aid  Amendment,”  accepted,  III,  352, 
et  seq. 

Anti-aircraft  artillery  battalion  (old  First 
Corps  Cadets),  II,  171 
Anti-Catholic,  agitation,  in  public  schools, 

II,  418;  first  outbreak,  III,  323,  324 
Anti-Christ,  English  flag,  I,  93 
Anti-Federalists,  opposed  Constitution,  I, 

363 

Anti-Grant  Party,  formed,  II,  123 
Antigua,  trade  with,  prohibited,  I,  142 
Anti-Masons  Party,  growth,  II,  41,  42 
Anti-Slavery  Movement  (Abolitionism), 
Massachusetts,  II,  1,  et  seq.;  and  Free 
Soil  Party,  50,  51 ;  and  woman  suffrage, 
135;  birth  and  flowering  of,  206;  activi¬ 
ties  of  Lucy  Stone,  III,  7 
Antioch  College,  Horace  Mann,  president 
of,  II,  411 

Anti-Royalists,  John  Hancock,  I,  268 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  founded, 

III,  21 

“Apostle  to  the  Indians,”  John  Eliot,  I,  92 
Appalachian  Mountains,  boundary,  I,  7 
Appeal,  right  of,  allowed,  I,  136;  General 
Court,  final,  140 

“Appeal  to  Heaven,”  motto,  I,  312 
Appendicitis,  Massachusetts,  discovery  of, 
III,  237;  development  of  treatment  for, 
252 

Appleton,  William  S.,  quoted,  I,  298 
Appletons,  pro-slavery,  II,  45 
Appointments,  reserved  for  King,  I,  199 
Apportionment,  senatorial,  to  follow  popu¬ 
lation,  II,  33 ;  changes  urged,  88 ;  of 
representatives,  92;  distribution  system 
of,  100 

Apprentice  System,  trade  and  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  II,  238 

Appropriations,  military,  I,  288;  World 
War,  II,  181 

Aptuxcet,  first  trading  post  (photo),  I, 
49 

“Aquedahian,”  latitude  of,  I,  114 
Aquedneck  (Newport,  Rhode  Island),  I, 
116 

“Arbella,”  arrival,  I,  85 
Arbitration,  State  Board  of,  established, 
II,  128,  133 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Abbatt,  died, 
I,  94; 

Architects  and  Architecture,  early,  III, 
275,  et  seq. 

Archives,  State,  III,  39,  40 
Archway  Bookshop,  now  De  Wolfe  & 
Fiske,  III,  116 
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Arctic  fishing,  profitable,  II,  77 
Arecibo,  Spanish  army  protected  at,  by 
6th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  II,  153 
“Arena”  merged  with  “Christian  at 
Work,”  III,  110 

Aristocracy,  built  up  in  Massachusetts,  II, 
321 

Arizona,  future  State,  II,  13 
Arlington,  I,  109 

Arminianism,  liberal  orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalists,  III,  295 ;  beginnings  of,  304 
Armistice,  alleged  and  actual,  II,  192 
Armories,  first  built  by  State,  II,  160; 

then  by  towns,  161 ;  cavalry,  165 
Arms  and  Ammunition,  patriots’,  seized  by 
British,  I,  285 ;  plant  at  Chicopee,  II,  66 
Armstrong,  Governor,  humane  to  Aca- 
dians,  I,  234 

Army,  Continental,  urged  by  John  Adams, 

I,  301;  American,  organized,  310,  313; 
Massachusetts  forces  in,  323 ;  a  single 
United  States  Army  with  3  units,  II, 
171 ;  British,  defeated,  I,  285,  304 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  University’s, 
III,  65,  et  seq. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Quebec  adventure  of,  I, 
311 

Arnold,  James,  bequest  for  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  III,  65 
Arrest  of  witch  (illustration),  I,  214 
Arsenal,  patriots’,  threatened,  I,  292 
Art,  slow  growth  in  Boston,  II,  205 ; 
women  in,  III,  22,  et  seq. ;  275,  et  seq. ; 
early  American,  282,  et  seq. 

Artillery,  made  independent  unit,  II,  168; 

Massachusetts  Heavy,  171 
“Artillery  Company,  The,”  chartered  1638, 

II,  173 

“Artillery  Election,”  sermons  on,  II,  173 
Ashburnham,  Germans  founded,  I,  252 
Ashfield,  Baptists  organized  first  church 
at.  III,  298 

Aspinwall,  deputy,  banished,  I,  105,  106 
Assembly,  freedom  of,  I,  134 
Assembly,  provincial,  last  Massachusetts, 
I,  285 

Assistants,  Court  of,  83,  et  seq. 

“Astrea,”  sample  trading  venture  of,  II, 
326;  Captain  Magee  of,  330 
Astronomy,  Harvard  collection,  III,  24 
Athenaeum  Shop,  printery,  III,  113 
“Atlantic,”  trading  venture  of,  II,  326 
“Atlantic  Monthly,”  blue  book  of  New 
England  literature,  III,  87 ;  history,  107, 
et  seq. 

Atlantic  National  Bank,  perilous  condition, 

III,  173 

Atom,  Dr.  Theodore  William  Richards’ 
work  with,  III,  270 

Attachments,  granted  by  Clerk  of  Writs, 
I,  140 

Attaint,  Writ  of,  against  jury,  I,  139 
Attorneys,  John  White,  I,  84;  number 
practicing,  137;  not  law  students,  II, 
238;  pre-Revolutionary,  25  active,  239 
Attucks,  Crispus,  negro,  killed,  I,  271 
August,  wettest  month,  I,  14 


Austin,  James  T.,  on  judiciary  recall,  II, 
34;  on  Constitutional  amendments,  36 
“Australian  Ballot,”  adopted,  1888,  II,  131 
Austrians  in  New  England,  II,  19;  im¬ 
migration,  142 

Autocracy  of  first  colonists,  I,  107 
Automobiles  owned  by  Bostonians,  II, 
195;  insurance  compulsory,  III,  179; 
competition,  209,  et  seq. 

Aviation,  women  in,  III,  24 
Awakening,  Great,  religious  movement,  I, 
205 

Babcock,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  associate  bishop, 
Episcopalian,  III,  334 
Babel,  conquest  of  Massachusetts  by,  II, 
146 

Back  Bay  (Boston),  created  out  of  mud, 
II,  199,  224 

Back-log  for  fire-place,  I,  153 
Bacon,  Gaspar  G.,  on  President  D.  L. 
Marsh,  II,  471 

Bacon,  Henry,  Boston  architect,  III,  280 
Bail,  admission  to,  I,  134 
Baked  Beans,  Boston  the  home  of,  I,  211 
Baker,  George  F.,  donation  to  Harvard, 

II,  453 

Bakeries,  field,  provided  militia,  II,  165 
Ballot,  secret,  step  towards,  II,  98;  me¬ 
chanical  box  introduced,  130 
Ballou,  Maturin  M.,  first  editor,  Boston 
“Globe,”  III,  104 

Baldwin,  Loammi,  backed  Hoosac  Moun¬ 
tain  Canal,  I,  366;  survey  for  canal 
under  Hoosac  Mountain,  III,  187 
Baltic  Trade  developed,  II,  334 
Baltimore,  privateers  sent  out  by,  I,  379; 
natural  advantages  of,  396 ;  Garrison’s 
troubles  at,  II,  5 ;  host  to  6th  Regiment 
(1898),  150 

Bancroft,  George,  historian,  politician,  II, 
43,  et  seq. ;  III,  83 

Banking,  system  established,  I,  201 ;  pri¬ 
vate  versus  public,  202;  Joint  Stock  op¬ 
posed,  205 ;  Massachusetts,  established, 
332 ;  “Bank  of  Paper  Money,”  advo¬ 
cated,  354;  in  Boston,  II,  196;  earliest, 

III,  155,  et  seq. ;  Bank  notes,  printing 
of  first,  169 ;  State  Bank,  first,  169 ; 
sound  position  of,  170;  became  National, 
171;  Banking  Act,  first  general,  170; 
Saving  Banks,  strict  regulations  of,  171 ; 
Massachusetts,  as  models,  174;  National 
Banks,  beginnings  of,  171 ;  consolida¬ 
tions,  172;  Bank  Commissioner  over 
banks,  172;  Bank  Holiday  of  1932,  174; 
Mutual  Banks,  Massachusetts  savings 
banks  are,  175 ;  Co-operative  Banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  175 

Bank  of  England  issued  paper  money 
after  Colonists,  III,  157 
Bank  of  North  America,  Samuel  Osgood, 
director,  III,  167,  168 
Bank  of  Philadelphia,  to  aid  government 
financing,  III,  166;  methods  studied, 
167 

Bank  of  United  States,  established  Bos¬ 
ton  branch,  III,  169 
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Bankers  generally  Yankee,  II,  145 
Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  Speaker  of  House 
(Mass.),  II,  49,  53;  elected  governor, 
54;  president  Constitutional  Convention, 
90;  at  third  Constitutional  Convention, 
99 ;  on  South  Carolina  secession,  106 
Banns,  marriage,  I,  164 
Banting,  Dr.  F.  G.,  on  use  of  insulin,  III, 
253 

Baptism,  infant,  prohibited,  I,  128;  Presi¬ 
dent  Dunster,  of  Harvard,  opposed,  II, 
433 

Baptists  of  Framingham,  founded  Lanes- 
boro,  II,  60;  in  western  Massachusetts, 
63;  against  church  tax,  III,  293;  joined 
by  revivalists,  294,  et  seq.;  New  Light, 
influential,  296,  297,  331,  332 
Baptist  Social  Union,  established  Ford 
Hall  Forum,  III,  331 
Bar,  “Father”  of  Colonial,  II,  238,  239 
Barbadoes,  English  plantation,  I,  124; 

trade  with  prohibited,  142 
Barbary  Pirates  forced  to  respect  United 
States,  I,  374 

Bardin,  early  Welsh  immigrant,  I,  260 
Barnard,  Rev.,  Salem  patriot,  I,  290 
Barnstable  county,  I,  66,  67;  James  Otis 
of,  209 

Barratry,  a  punishable  offense,  I,  137 
Barre,  had  second  normal  school,  II,  410 
Barrett,  Colonel,  at  Concord,  I,  295 
Barrett,  Samuel,  secretary  Constitutional 
Convention,  I,  327 

Barrister,  Thomas  Newton,  self-styled,  II 
238 

Barron,  Clarence  W.,  of  Boston  News 
Bureau,  III,  180 
Barry,  John  Stetson,  I,  345 
Barter  system,  common  with  Indians,  I, 
25  ;  only  means  of  trade,  354;  old  system 
of,  III,  155 

Bartlett,  Charles  W.,  defeated  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  III,  378 

Bartlett,  Enoch,  originated  Bartlett  pear, 
III,  54 

Barton,  Clara,  in  Red  Cross  and  prison 
reform  works,  III,  19 
Barton,  Silas  A.,  of  Thompson-Houston 
Company,  III,  126 

Bass,  Hannah,  descendant  of  John  and 
Priscilla  Alden,  II,  266 
Batavian  Confederacies,  a  model,  I,  343 
Bates,  Governor  John  L.,  trustee,  Boston 
University,  II,  470;  vindicated,  re¬ 
elected,  III,  377,  378 
Bates,  Katherine  Lee,  talented  woman, 
III,  21 

Baxter,  Abigail,  married  Joseph  Adams, 
II,  266 

Baxter,  Sylvester,  for  annexing  villages  to 
Boston,  II,  227 

Bay  Circuit  (Boston),  project  held  back, 
II,  233 

“Bay  Psalm  Book,”  first  important  print¬ 
ing  in  America,  III,  75 
“Bay  State,”  hospital  ship,  voyages  of, 
II,  153 


Beaches,  of  Salisbury  and  Plum  Island, 

I,  8;  strewn  with  tea  leaves,  279 
Beacon  Hill  (Boston),  Whigs  ousted 

from,  II,  87;  lowered  110  feet,  224 
Beadle,  duties,  I,  89 
Beau  Sejour,  captures  at,  I,  234 
Beaver  (skins),  I,  111 
Becket,  charcoal  plant,  tanneries  at,  II,  66 
Bedrooms,  Colonial,  I,  153 
Bedford,  flag,  I,  296,  et  seq. 

Beds,  icy,  I,  154 

Beef,  canned,  unfit  to  eat,  II,  151 
Beer,  wholesome,  innkeepers  must  pro¬ 
vide,  I,  156 

Belcher,  Jonathan,  of  Boston,  I,  202 
Belcher,  Jonathan,  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  I,  204,  205;  held  up  issue  of 
paper  money,  recalled,  III,  159 
Belgium,  Rape  of,  II,  179 
Bell,  an  historic  church,  I,  228 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  graduate  of 
Clarke  School,  II,  400;  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  457 ;  invented  telephone,  III, 
266,  et  seq. 

Bellingham,  Governor  Richard,  deputy 
governor,  I,  100;  progress  under,  113; 
legal  training,  137 ;  well  read  in  law,  II, 
235 ;  garden  and  greenhouse,  III,  53 
Benefactions  to  Harvard,  II,  437 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
III,  337,  338 

Benson,  Albert  Emerson,  historian,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  III,  56 
“Berceau,”  French  corvette,  captured,  I, 
371 

Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  founded, 

II,  64 

Berkshire  County,  senatorial  appoint¬ 
ment,  II,  33 ;  Governor  George  N. 
Briggs  of,  45 ;  established,  58 
Berkshire  Medical  Institute,  founded,  II, 
65 

Berkshire  Medical  School,  established, 

III,  242 

Berkshires,  I,  7;  Mohigan  Indians  at,  20, 
21;  for  Germans,  I,  252;  a  barrier,  396; 
site  for  decentralized  industry,  II,  59; 
opened  by  15  railroads,  69;  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufactured  goods  to,  III,  196 
Berlin  decree,  of  Napoleon,  I,  374 
Bermuda,  trade  with  prohibited,  I,  142 ; 

tomato  seed  came  from,  III,  55 
Bernard,  Governor  Francis,  from  New 
Jersey,  I,  207;  difficulties,  209,  266; 
General  Court  and,  267 ;  alarmed,  268 ; 
temporized,  269 ;  to  England,  270 
“Bethel,”  profitable  capture  by,  II,  321 
Bethesda  Society,  organized,  III,  234 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  shipbuilding 
plant,  III,  135 ;  Simpson  ship  repair 
plant,  214 

Beverly,  originated  baked  bean,  I,  211; 
Rev.  John  Hale  of,  220;  cotton  factory, 
334;  photograph  of,  397;  distinguished 
citizens,  II,  338 

Bible,  government  by,  I,  131,  137;  II,  236; 
translated  into  Indian  tongue,  I,  177 ; 
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reading  of  in  schools  compulsory,  419 ; 
textbook  of  Puritanism,  III,  229 
Bibliography,  on  ships,  sailors,  merchants, 

II,  356;  on  literature,  III,  92;  on  relig¬ 
ions,  315 

“Biennial  elections  amendment,”  ratified, 

III,  366 

Bigamy,  a  serious  offense,  I,  245 
Bigelow,  Dr.  Henry  J.,  on  ether,  III,  251 
Bigelow  (Erastus  Brigham),  invented 
carpet  machine,  III,  260 
“Big  Four,”  of  State’s  activities,  I,  353 
Bill-board  menace,  regulated,  III,  364,  365 
Billerica,  Ditson,  patriot  of,  I,  292;  troops, 
296 

Bill  of  Rights,  II,  28,  91 

Billington,  John,  first  Pilgrim  punished, 

I,  50;  other  breaches  and  punishments, 

51; 

Bills  of  Credit,  for  paying  Revolutionary 
War  soldiers,  III,  163 
Bird,  Charles  Sumner,  opposed  Joseph 
Walker,  III,  379;  wife  asked  President 
Eliot  for  a  prayer,  II,  463 
Bird,  Francis  W.,  on  popular  election  of 
judiciary,  II,  96;  fusion  candidate  de¬ 
feated,  124 

Birney,  James  G.,  Liberty  Party  candidate 
for  governor,  II,  46 

Birth  Rates,  foreigners’,  highest,  II,  145 
Birthrights,  struggles  for,  I,  274 
Bishop,  Bridget,  hanged,  I,  216,  217; 
death  warrant,  219 

Bishop,  Robert,  Republican  candidate  de¬ 
feated,  II,  127 

Bishop  for  Massachusetts,  fought,  III,  301 
“Black  Ball,”  used  by  bankers,  III,  168 
Blackburn,  Howard,  saga  of,  II,  368,  et 
seq. 

Blackstone,  William,  grew  apples  and 
pears  in  Boston,  III,  53 
Black-fish  (whales),  advent  of  school  of, 

II,  71 

“Black  lead,”  I,  111 

Blacksmith,  Thomas  Walford,  I,  72 

Blackstone  Canal,  completed  before  1830, 

III,  187 

Blackstone,  William,  died  1675,  I,  71 
Blackwell,  Alice  Stone,  feminist,  III,  6; 

daughter  of  Lucy  Stone,  7 
Blackwell,  Dr.  Henry  B.,  married  Lucy 
Stone,  III,  6 

Blagden,  George  W.,  on  sectarian  proposi¬ 
tion,  II,  100,  101 

Blaine,  James  G.,  lost  presidential  nomi¬ 
nation,  II,  126;  Republican  candidate  for 
president,  defeated,  128 
Blake,  George,  tax-paying  qualification 
for  voters,  II,  34 

Blake,  George  F.,  inventor  of  pumps,  III, 
125 

Blake,  Henry  Ingraham,  first  American 
style  reporter,  III,  100 

Blanchard,  Thomas,  inventor  of  lathe.  III 
259 

Bleachery  and  dyeing  plant,  largest  in 
world,  III,  137 


“Blessing  of  the  Bay,”  Winthrop’s  ship 
built,  II,  319 

Blind,  education  of,  II,  400;  work  of  Dr. 

Samuel  G.  Howe  for  the,  404 
Bliss,  George,  chartered  bridge  company, 
II,  68 

“Bloated  Bloodsuckers”  of  Boston  capi¬ 
talists,  II,  244 

“Bloater”  business,  hurt  by  Prohibition, 

II,  375 

Block,  Adrian,  explored  Connecticut 
River,  I,  108 

Bloody  Year  (1775),  I,  289,  et  seq. 
Bloomer,  Mrs.,  modern  woman  suffragist, 

III,  5 

Blows,  forty,  punishment,  I,  136 
Blue  Hills,  glacial  moraine  from,  I,  8 
“Blue”  Laws  of  Puritans,  I,  149 
Board  of  Education,  agents  of,  II,  417 ; 
resumed  leadership,  425 ;  combined  with 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education, 
427 

Board  of  Health,  first,  III,  237 ;  local, 
241 ;  town  and  city  boards,  247 
Board  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  cre¬ 
ated,  1854,  III,  117 

Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  created, 
III,  32,  et  seq. 

Boats,  British,  scuttled  at  Salem,  I,  290 
“Body  of  Liberties”  Code,  prepared,  I, 
133;  comprised  100  laws,  134;  Article 
91,  on  slaves,  158;  growth  of,  II,  237 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations, 
a  state  wide  board,  II,  232 
Board  of  State  Charities,  organized,  III, 
227 

Bogan,  Colonel  Frederick  B.,  in  Spanish- 
American  War,  II,  147 
Boiler  Inspection  Law  of  1907,  III,  153 
Boiler  and  machine  factories  at  Pittsfield, 
II,  66 

Bolton,  Charles  K.,  librarians’  representa¬ 
tive  on  Boston  Athenaeum,  III,  45,  46 
Books,  300  published,  I,  167 ;  early  ban¬ 
ning  of,  by  Boston,  III,  71 ;  text,  free, 

II,  135 ;  Great,  III,  69,  et  seq. 
Bookshop,  established  in  Boston,  I,  167; 

Boston’s  “Old  Corner,”  III,  112;  Bos¬ 
ton’s,  115,  et  seq. 

Boot,  Kirk,  greenhouse  for  orchids,  etc., 

III,  54 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry,  at  North  Adams, 
II,  66;  first  to  organize,  III,  145;  Work¬ 
ers  Union  organized,  145 
Boston,  drumlin  found  about,  I,  4;  built 
on  fault-lines,  5;  the  “hub”  for  New 
England,  8;  basin  at,  10;  average  pre¬ 
cipitation,  temperature,  14;  never  had 
hurricane  or  tornado,  16;  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  Summary,  18;  Indians 
once  occupied,  19 ;  site  seen  by  Captain 
Leif,  Northman,  27;  Plymouth  disputes, 
67;  merger,  68;  visited  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  71 ;  Governor  John  Endicott  at, 
74;  settlement  speeded,  78;  rapid 
growth,  81;  Winthrop’s  leadership,  86; 
colonizing,  87 ;  City  Hall  site,  88 ;  first 
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cemetery,  88;  Winthrop’s  house,  90; 
welcomed  Henry  Vane,  Church,  100; 
Anne  Hutchinson  and  husband  arrived, 
102;  solidly  established,  106;  represen¬ 
tatives  arrived,  109;  families  went  to 
Hartford,  111;  progress,  113;  tardy  aid 
to  Connecticut,  115;  persecuted  Quakers, 
127 ;  district  court  at,  139;  buildings,  145  ; 
characteristics,  150 ;  first  brick  houses  at, 
153;  Old  North  Church  (photograph), 
160;  Old  South  Meeting  House  (photo¬ 
graph),  161;  Public  Latin  School  estab¬ 
lished,  166;  first  Latin  grammar  school, 
II,  377,  384,  395 ;  first  public  school  in 
America,  379;  first  high  school  (1821), 
for  girls  (1826),  398;  book-store  estab¬ 
lished,  I,  167;  trouble  with  Pequots,  175; 
City  Prison,  once  Deer  Island,  178;  sent 
men  to  Mount  Hope,  181 ;  View  of 
(1743),  191;  English  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  at,  192 ;  great  fires,  194 ;  II,  469 ;  III, 
177;  smallpox  epidemics,  I,  203,  320; 
home  of  baked  beans,  211;  witchcraft 
case,  214;  “a  lost  town,”  241;  Police  or 
Town  Watch,  250 ;  aped,  251 ;  street  view 
(old),  260;  outbreaks  in,  268;  Halifax 
regiments  in,  269;  Massacre,  270,  et 
seq.;  anniversary  of,  317;  Tea  Party, 
276,  et  seq.  ;  “Liberty  Tree”  meeting, 
2 77;  Cambridge  supported,  278;  quar¬ 
tered  British  troops,  282,  292;  govern¬ 
ment  seat  transferred  from,  283;  neck 
fortified,  285,  301;  passage  barred,  317; 
Tories,  few,  286;  fortification,  287;  its 
only  battle,  307 ;  siege  and  bombard¬ 
ment  of,  309,  et  seq. ;  evacuation  recom¬ 
mended,  312,  et  seq.;  famine,  315;  naval 
defense  of,  319;  “Dark  Day,”  330;  duck 
manufactory  in,  334;  view  of,  drawn 
by  Governor  Pownal,  338;  old  view  of 
(illustration),  346;  1850  (illustration), 
II,  21;  Federalist,  I,  364;  merchants 
made  fortunes,  376;  pessimistic,  396; 
“Liberator”  born,  II,  6;  pro-slavery 
meeting,  9;  under  Whig  control,  17; 
foreign  population,  24;  Common,  1946 
(photograph),  47;  ultra-ultra  Whig  of, 
53;  regular  stages  to  Albany,  68;  “Brim¬ 
stone  Corner,”  78;  Harbor,  explored, 
I,  51;  II,  318;  Thompson’s  Island  in, 
I,  73;  fortified,  96;  defenseless,  II,  114; 
docks,  III,  214;  riot  (1864),  II,  115; 
Great  Fire,  1872,  123 ;  police,  control  of, 
134;  police  strike,  170,  311;  III,  150; 
Greater,  growth,  II,  20;  public  parks, 
135;  a  Babelish  mass,  145;  1915  popula¬ 
tion,  145 ;  Spanish-American  War  sol¬ 
diers,  III,  154;  train  bands,  II,  174; 
State  House,  replaced  Town  House,  176; 
Base  Hospital  No.  7,  188;  Army  Supply 
Base  (photograph),  189;  a  state  of  mind, 
195;  a  real  establishment,  195,  196;  Old, 
Colonial,  Revolutionary,  Adolescent, 
Modern,  196;  Mayors  of,  197,  et  seq.] 
Modern,  209,  et  seq. ;  Common  (photo¬ 
graph),  211;  Metropolitan,  223,  et  seq.] 
towns  embraced,  229,  230 ;  lower  munic¬ 
ipal  (photograph),  225;  capitalistic 


blood-suckers,”  244;  Town  Meeting 
(May,  1784),  255;  made  a  city,  258;  rich¬ 
est  citizen,  269,  285 ;  originally  religious, 
318;  Pacific  trade  divided,  325;  Rise 
(1783-1845),  328,  et  seq.]  fish  landings 
(1933),  370;  Highways,  first  (1639), 
III,  184;  Turnpike  (photograph),  225; 
mental  hospital,  first  in  United  States, 
22 7 ;  trust  funds  for  charity,  229 ;  Bank, 
chartered,  169;  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  (“Massachusetts  Bank”),  I,  332; 
once  literary  capital,  III,  91 ;  investment 
center,  179;  Metropolitan  District  Com¬ 
mission,  mammoth  project,  180;  Park 
Commission,  II,  231;  Public  Gardens 
(photograph),  III,  54;  poor  house,  I, 
248;  first,  and  hospital,  254;  III,  243; 
population  by  geographic  subdivisions, 
393;  Port  Bill,  passed,  1774,  163;  Street 
Car  Strike  of  1912,  150;  Stock  Exchange, 
organized,  179;  Navy  Yard  busy,  136; 
first  Art  Director,  II,  422;  Charlestown 
Ferry  tolls,  to  Harvard,  432;  first 
woman  assistant  corporation  counsel, 
III,  20;  Museum,  splendid  art  school  in, 
22 ;  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  Chapter  founded,  29;  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  36,  et  seq. ;  Barton  Collection  in, 
38;  Social  Law  Library  unexcelled,  48; 
Medical  Library,  49 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  route  now 
used,  III,  192;  trains  on  time,  front  page 
news,  197,  202;  201,  et  seq. 

Boston  Art  Club,  internationally  famous, 
III,  285 

Boston  Art  Museum  (photograph),  III, 
281,  284 

Boston  Athenaeum,  III,  45,  et  seq. ;  Catho¬ 
lic  Bishop,  a  founder,  321 

“Boston  Atlas,”  short  lived,  III,  104 

Boston  Board  of  Health,  first,  III,  241 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  (photo¬ 
graph),  III,  124;  on  unfavorable  freight 
rates,  200,  201 

Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society,  founded, 
III,  233,  234 

Boston  Children’s  Friend  Society,  dates 
back  to  1832,  III,  234 

“Boston  Chronicle,”  established,  III,  96; 
attacked,  97 

Boston  City  Hospital,  established  1864, 
III,  244 

Boston  Clearing  House,  formed,  III,  169, 
174 

Boston  College  (photograph),  II,  391,  408; 
history,  481,  482;  library,  III,  44; 
founded,  324;  moving  of,  326 

Boston  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  organized,  III,  243 

Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
formed,  III,  233 

“Boston  Daily  Advertiser,”  absorbed 
“Columbian  Centinel”  and  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Palladium,”  III,  100 ;  editor,  Nathan 
Hale,  190,  191,  192 

“Boston  Daily  Times,”  unimportant  sheet, 
III,  101 
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Boston  Elevated,  rapid  transit,  III,  212, 
213 

“Boston  Evening  Post,”  established  1735, 
III,  96;  Thomas  Fleet,  publisher,  97 
Boston  “Evening  American,”  attacks  of, 
ignored,  III,  360 

“Boston  Evening  Transcript”  (Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript),  appeared  1830,  still 
appearing,  III,  100,  101 ;  107  years’  his¬ 
tory,  103 ;  on  “Constitution  Back  to 
Methusaleh,”  373 

Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  II, 
9,  10 

Boston  and  Fitchburg  Railroad,  to  Green¬ 
field  and  Brattleboro,  III,  194,  195 
“Boston  Gazette,”  founded  by  William 
Brooker,  III,  95 ;  printed  by  James 
Franklin,  96;  denounced  Stamp  Tax, 
evaded  tax  on  advertisements,  98 
“Boston  Globe,”  newspaper  library  or 
“morgue,”  III,  49 

Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  bill 
vetoed  by  Claflin,  II,  122;  loans  to,  129 
“Boston  Independent  Advertiser,”  estab¬ 
lished,  III,  96;  published  by  Daniel 
Fowle,  97 

“Boston  Independent  Chronicle,”  bond  ad¬ 
vertisement  in,  III,  166,  167 
“Boston  Independent  Ledger,  established 
1778,  III,  96 

Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  established, 
III,  234,  235 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  established,  III, 
244 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  follows  old 
Middlesex  Canal,  tunneled  through 
Hoosac  Mountain,  III,  187 ;  202,  et  seq. 
Boston  Medical  School,  William  Thomas 
G.  Morton,  student  at,  III,  262 
“Boston  Morning  Herald,”  of  William  B. 
English,  III,  101 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  world- 
famous,  III,  232 

Boston  News  Bureau,  founded,  III,  180 
“Boston  News  Letter,”  advertisement 
(1716),  I,  243;  first  newspaper  in 
America  (1704),  III,  95 
“Boston  Post  Boy,”  run  by  Richard 
Draper,  III,  95 ;  established  1734,  96 
“Boston  Rehearsal,”  established,  III,  96 
Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Corporation, 
tide  mills,  II,  224 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
chartered,  III,  171 

Boston  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children,  organized,  III,  252 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  III,  49 
Boston  Theological  Seminary,  established 
1871,  II,  472  _ 

Boston  L^niversity,  chartered  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  Claflin,  II,  122;  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  formed  Base  Hospital  #6,  188; 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  professor  at, 
400;  first  co-educational,  424;  President 
Warren,  444;  compared  with  Harvard, 
455,  et  seq. ;  Great  Fire  losses,  469 ; 
history,  470,  et  seq. ;  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well,  a  trustee,  III,  7 ;  open  to  women 


law  students,  20 ;  co-educational  ideals, 
10;  need  for  library,  44,  45;  School  of 
Medicine,  open  to  women,  20;  Medical 
School,  non-sectarian,  one  of  “Big  3,” 
242,  243 ;  its  part  in  invention  of  tele¬ 
phone,  266;  founded  by  Methodists,  332 
“Boston  University  News,”  educational 
weekly,  III,  114 

Boston  Water  Power  Company,  tide  mills, 
II,  224 

“Boston  Weekly  Journal,”  established,  III, 
96 

“Boston  Weekly  News  Letter  and  New 
England  Chronicle,”  new  name  for 
“News  Letter,”  III,  95 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  incorpo¬ 
rated,  II,  68;  merged  with  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad,  III,  201 
Boston  (Lincolnshire),  I,  102 
“Boston,”  crew  slaughtered  by  Indians, 
II,  331 ;  captured  French  corvette,  371 
“Bostonia,”  Boston  University  paper,  III, 
114 

Bostonian  Society,  founded,  III,  48 
Botany,  manual  of,  Eaton’s,  II,  65 
Boundary,  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  I, 
113;  between  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  disputed,  334 

Bounty,  fishing,  of  Hamilton,  continued, 

I,  374 

Bourne,  Elder,  converted  Indians,  I,  178 
Boutwell,  George  S.,  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernor,  II,  16;  Anti-Slavery  Democrat, 
48 ;  elected  governor,  49 ;  re-elected  by 
coalition,  50,  87 ;  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  delegate,  90;  12-hour  session  in 
Adams  House,  91 ;  testified  for  Coun¬ 
cil,  94;  defended  Third  Constitutional 
Convention  work,  101 ;  State  Republican 
leader,  122 ;  Secretary  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  regime,  420 

Bowditch,  Henry,  converted  to  abolition, 

II,  10 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll,  for  State 
Board  of  Health,  III,  247 ;  on  ortho¬ 
pedics,  252 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  his  “Practical  Navi¬ 
gator,”  still  standard,  II,  350;  Harvard 
treasurer,  440,  442 ;  private  library  given 
to  Boston  Public  Library,  III,  38 
Bowditch,  Dr.  Vincent,  led  in  preventa¬ 
tive  work,  III,  248 

Bowdoin,  Governor  James,  a  Huguenot, 
I,  251;  religious  refugee,  260;  delegate 
to  Philadelphia,  285 ;  president  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  327 ;  Hancock’s 
political  victory  over,  329;  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
330 ;  on  special  committee,  332 ;  adminis¬ 
tration  of,  333 ;  at  ratification  conven¬ 
tion,  348 ;  forced  courts  to  remain  open, 
356;  called  upon  for  militia,  359;  first 
president,  Massachusetts  Bank,  III,  168 
Bowls,  flowing,  wooden,  silver,  pewter, 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  I,  155 
Bowles  (I),  Samuel,  a  Mason,  II,  64; 
started  “Springfield  Republican,”  III, 
102 
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Bowles  (II),  Samuel,  great  American 
journalist,  III,  102 

Bowles  (III),  Samuel,  continued  “Spring- 
field  Republican,”  III,  103 
Bowman,  Thaddeus,  sounded  alarm,  I,  294 
Bowne,  Professor  Borden  P.,  on  President 
Warren,  II,  468;  books  on  philosophy, 
III,  90 

Boycott,  established,  I,  269;  agreements, 
283 

Boylston,  Dr.,  inoculations,  I,  248 
Boylston,  Dr.  Peter,  of  Brookline,  and 
daughter  Susanna,  II,  266 
Boys,  education,  I,  248,  249 
Brackett,  J.  Q.  A.,  Republican  candidate, 
elected,  II,  128 

Bradbury,  Mrs.  F.  T.,  bequest,  III,  232 
Braddock,  General  Edward,  sent  by  Eng¬ 
land  to  Province,  I,  206;  called  conven¬ 
tion,  234;  Crown  Point  campaign,  235; 
Niagara  campaign,  236 
Bradford,  Edward,  Plymouth  diarist,  III, 
72 

Bradford,  Dr.  Edward,  of  Children’s 
Hospital,  III,  252 

Bradford,  William,  led  English  separatists, 
I,  37 ;  on  Mayflower,  42 ;  historian,  43 ; 
on  compact  signed  by  Pilgrims,  44,  47 ; 
chosen  governor,  49,  52,  53;  obtained 
patent,  66,  67 ;  welcomed  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  92;  described  Massachusetts,  399 
Bradstreet,  Anne,  colonial  poetess,  III,  4; 

first  book  of  American  poetry,  75 
Bradstreet,  Anne  (Dudley),  photograph 
of  home,  I,  202 

Bradstreet,  Colonel,  captured  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  I,  237 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 

I,  85 ;  at  commissioners’  conference, 
116;  well  read,  137;  on  mission  to 
Charles  II,  186,  187 ;  on  Council,  196 ; 
feeble,  198;  continued,  199;  seal  and 
will  of,  202;  photograph  of  home,  203 

Braintree  (Mount  Wollaston),  slates,  I,  5; 

Henry  Adams  settled  at,  II,  265 
Brandeis,  Louis  D.,  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  III,  386 
Branding,  upon  forehead,  I,  163 
Brandy,  used  to  deaden  pain,  III,  262,  263 
Brattle,  William,  discredited  Cotton 
Mather,  I,  221,  et  seq. ;  tutor,  Harvard, 

II,  434;  co-manager  of  Harvard,  435 
Bread,  acorn,  I,  90;  white,  145;  baking 

method,  154 

Breck,  Joseph,  founded  seed  and  nursery 
business,  III,  54 

Breckinridge  Democrats,  nominated  Ben¬ 
jamin  Butler,  II,  55 
Breed’s  Hill,  fortified,  I,  304 
Breviate  of  laws,  I,  133 
Brewery,  established  by  Joseph  Adams, 
II,  266 

Brewster,  William,  helped  establish 
church  (1606),  I,  36;  led  first  Protestant 
service  in  Plymouth,  48 
Bribery,  charged  against  Governor  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  44 

Brick,  imported,  I,  152 


Bridge,  free,  to  South  Boston,  II,  40;  to 
Charlestown,  40;  tolls,  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  67;  tolls  established,  III,  189; 
companies  chartered  (1803),  II,  68 
Bridgewater,  fired  by  Indians,  I,  182; 

normal  school  No.  3  at,  II,  410 
Brigadier-Generals,  10  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  I,  321 

Briggs  Brothers,  South  Boston  clipper 
builders,  II,  354 

Briggs,  Governor  George  N.,  support  of 
Mexican  War,  II,  13;  Whigs  elected 
him,  45,  46,  48 

Briggs  Hall,  of  Radcliffe,  III,  13 
Briggs,  Le  Baron  Russell,  president  of 
Radcliffe,  resigned,  III,  13 
Brigham  Hospitals,  two,  III,  230 
Brighton,  I,  109;  united  with  Boston,  II, 
227 

Brimfield,  Steerage  Rock,  I,  3 
“Brimstone  Corner,”  Park  &  Tremont 
Streets,  II,  78 
Bristol  County,  I,  66,  67 
Bristol  (England),  Colonists  leave,  I,  85; 
British  immigrants  to  United  States 
(1830),  II,  23,  24;  names  for  towns, 
60,  61;  at  peak  (1882),  142 
British  America,  Colonial  empire  so 
called,  I,  239 

British  East  India  Company,  warehouses 
in  England,  I,  276;  Jonathan  Clarke, 
employee  of,  278 ;  tea  destroyed,  283 ; 
marveled  at  Yankee  trades,  II,  332 
“Broadcloth  Mob,”  prevented  abolitionist 
meeting,  II,  10 

Broadside,  irregular  news  distributing 
agency,  III,  94 

“Broken  Voyage,”  a  Yankee  trick,  I,  374 
Brook  Farm  Experiment,  collapse  of,  III, 
83 

Brooker,  William,  published  “The  Boston 
Gazette,”  III,  95 

Brookfield,  fort  fired  by  Nipmucs,  I,  181 ; 
delegates  from,  for  Woman  Suffrage, 
II,  97 

Brookline,  I,  109;  area  lost  by  Boston,  II, 
223 ;  declined  union  with  Boston, 
227;  limited  Town  Meeting,  II,  260 
Brookline  Act,  II,  261 
Brooks,  Rev.  Charles,  for  normal  school, 
II,  409 

Brooks,  John,  Federalist  defeated,  II, 
140;  major-general,  orders  to,  I,  359; 
directed  defense,  381 ;  term  as  Gover¬ 
nor,  395 

Brooks,  Peter  Chardon,  wealthiest  man  in 
Boston,  II,  285 

Brooks,  Bishop  Phillips,  Episcopalian 
leader,  III,  333 

Broughton,  Nicholas,  commissioned  to 
“Hannah,”  I,  312 

Brown,  Abigal,  married  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  II,  285 

Brown,  Dr.  Buckminster,  first  orthopedic 
specialist,  III,  252 

Brown,  George  W.,  cornered  shoe  ma¬ 
chine  business,  III,  126,  127 
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Brown,  John,  to  England,  I,  80;  on  Court 
of  Assistants,  83;  photograph  of,  II,  8; 
raid;  John  A.  Andrew’s  comment,  18; 
execution,  II,  54,  55 
Brown,  Samuel,  to  England,  I,  80 
Brown  Square,  Newburyport  (photo¬ 
graph),  III,  391 

Browne,  Nicholas,  libelled  by  Garrison, 
II,  5 

Brownell,  George,  millinery,  advertising 
of,  I,  243 

Browns,  expulsion  of  the,  I,  85 
Brunswick  (Maine),  Separation  Conven¬ 
tion  at,  I,  395 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  a  Mason,  II,  64; 

first  of  great  American  poets,  III,  78 
Bryce,  James,  on  government  of  cities,  II, 
213 

Bubble  Act,  of  1720,  extended,  III,  161 
Buckingham,  Joseph  T.,  on  birth  of  word 
“Gerrymander,”  III,  99 
Buckman’s  Tavern,  at  Lexington,  I,  294, 
295 

Budget,  segregated,  adopted  by  Boston, 

II,  219 

Buildings,  low  costs,  I,  159;  few  public 
in  eighteenth  century,  246;  wooden 
mostly,  249;  zones,  III,  365 
Bulfinch,  Charles,  architectural  genius, 

III,  277;  gave  plans  for  Catholic 
Church,  III,  320 

Bulkley,  Peter,  Massachusetts  delegate  to 
London,  I,  193,  et  seq. 

Bull  Moose  campaign,  1912,  III,  379 
Bullock,  Governor  Alexander  (H.),  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  elected,  II,  121 
“Bunch  of  Grapes,”  tavern,  I,  249 
Bundling,  romantic  custom,  I,  165 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Daniel  Webster 
at  dedication,  I,  297;  (illustration), 
346;  Battle,  I,  298,  et  seq.;  fortification 
disapproved,  304;  British  outpost,  313 
Burbank,  Luther,  history,  III,  270,  et  seq. 
Burgess,  Colonel,  provincial  governor,  I, 
202 

Burgoyne,  General  (John),  aided  Gage, 
I,  304 

Burke,  Edmund,  friend  of  America,  I, 
281 ;  parliamentary  plea  of,  286 ;  pane¬ 
gyric  quoted,  II,  358 
Burke,  John,  published  first  Boston  daily, 
III,  99 

Burlingame,  Anson,  Cambridge  Free 
Soiler,  II,  89 

Burnet,  Governor  William,  appointed, 
death  of,  I,  204;  public  funeral  of,  257 
Burnham’s  Book  Shop,  on  Cornhill, 
Boston,  III,  117 

Burnham,  Rev.  Daniel,  Congregational 
minister  of  Lenox,  II,  64 
Burns,  Anthony,  sent  back  to  slavery,  II, 
17;  case  of  1854,  51 
Burroughs,  George,  Salem  witch,  hanged; 
a  Harvard  man  and  minister,  I,  216,  217. 
218 

Business,  training  courses  added,  II,  425; 
III,  121,  et  seq.;  competition,  210 


Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Re¬ 
publican  Club  of  Massachusetts,  organ¬ 
ized,  III,  27 

Butler,  Governor  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Breckinridge  Democrat  candidate,  II, 
55;  on  arrogance  of  judges,  95;  headed 
committee,  99;  on  parochial  schools, 
101 ;  Brigadier-General  in  command, 
109;  Democrats  elected,  1883,  120; 

political  boss  of  Massachusetts,  124; 
defeated  (1878),  127;  quarrelsome  ad¬ 
ministration,  127-128;  civil  service  issue, 
131,  132;  muffled  judges’  charges  to 
juries,  249 

Butler,  Senator  William  M.,  appointed  by 
Governor  Cox,  III,  382 
Buttrick,  Major  John,  ordered  attack  on 
British  at  Concord,  I,  295 
Buzzards  Bay,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  at, 
I,  29 

Byfield,  girls’  school  at,  II,  397 

Cabinet,  Jefferson’s,  included  two  New 
Englanders,  I,  374 

Cabot,  George,  of  Essex  Junto  Clan,  I, 
374;  at  Hartford  Convention,  387 
Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  Clarke,  established 
medical  social  service,  III,  234;  social 
service  plans  of,  249 

Cadets,  Second  Corps  of,  became  First 
Field  Artillery  Regiment,  II,  168 
Calef,  Robert,  and  Cotton  Mather,  221, 
et  seq. 

California,  future  State,  II,  13;  develop¬ 
ment  of,  139 
Calvinism,  I,  16 

Calvinists,  were  orthodox  Congregation- 
alists,  III,  295 

Cambridge  (Newtown),  General  Court 
met  at  (1637),  I,  104;  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  at,  109;  60  march  from,  111; 
district  court  established,  139;  sup¬ 
ported  Boston,  278;  British  seized  arms 
at,  285 ;  Congressional  Congress,  292 ; 
fort,  301;  Common,  prayer  on,  304; 
American  Army,  309,  310,;  chosen  for 
Harvard  site,  II,  429;  largest  candy 
factory  in  world,  III,  134 
Cambridge  (England),  Bay  Company  met 
at,  I,  84 

Campbell,  John,  publisher  and  editor  of 
first  American  newspaper,  III,  95 
Camp  Devens,  in  Ayer,  II,  185;  76th 
Division  formed  at,  188 
Canada  (French),  Governor  of,  I,  225; 
invasion,  I,  229;  attacks  planned,  236; 
addressed  287 ;  influenced  by  American 
emigrants,  341 

Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces,  New 
England  boys  joined,  II,  80 
Canal,  Cape  Cod,  I,  10,  11;  projected  to 
Springfield,  Middlesex,  built,  366; 
around  rapids,  first  in  America,  II,  67; 
first  answer  to  transportation  needs, 
III,  185;  boats,  described  by  G.  L.  Vose, 
186 

Cancer,  assaulted  in  Massachusetts,  III, 
253 
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Candles,  home-made  (1650),  method  of 
making,  I,  154,  155 
Candy,  III,  134,  et  seq. 

Cannon,  2  brought  from  “Mayflower,” 

I,  48;  3  granted  to  Connecticut  planta¬ 
tions,  111;  brass,  at  Salem,  290; 
ordered  secreted,  293 

Cannon,  Annie  Jump,  at  Harvard  Ob¬ 
servatory,  III,  23 

Canseau  (Canso),  Nova  Scotia,  I,  230 
“Cape”  ( See  Cape  Cod) 

Cape  Anne,  I,  8;  Penacooks,  friendly  at, 
20;  settled,  72,  75,  et  seq. 

Cape  Breton  Island,  fortress,  I,  230;  sur¬ 
rendered,  231 

Cape  Cod,  partly  terminal  moraine,  I,  4; 
long  sand  levels  of,  7 ;  glacial  moraine 
extends  to  tip  of,  8;  salt  marshes  re¬ 
claimed,  Cape  a  menace  to  navigation, 
10;  Nausetts  friendly  to  white  settlers, 
20 ;  visited  and  named  by  Captain 
Leif,  29;  first  landfall  at,  43,  108;  visited 
(1602)  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  II,  318, 
340,  et  seq.)  Canal,  I,  11;  first  proposed, 
III,  185 ;  water  transportation  through, 

(<  213’  214 

“Cape  fisheries  money,”  schools  shared  in, 

II,  384 

Capitalism,  domestic  and  international, 
II,  204;  Boston  “blood  suckers,”  244; 
Capitalists,  defined,  II,  351 
Capital-Labor,  disputes,  adjustment  of, 
II,  128;  long  struggles  between,  III, 
141,  et  seq. 

Capital  Offense,  witchcraft  a,  I,  213 
“Captain  of  Host  of  Israel,”  I,  145 
Captains,  sea,  rapid  rise,  II,  349 
“Captain  Shrimp,”  Captain  Miles  Standish 
called,  III,  73 

Card  playing,  popular,  I,  256 
Carding,  a  task,  I,  154 
Cargo  space,  of  early  ships,  ample,  II, 
346 

Carlisle,  Loyalist  in  Philadelphia  hanged, 
I,  337 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  libraries,  III,  36; 

gift  to  Franklin  Union,  231 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  sent  President  Eliot  on  world 
cruise,  II,  465 

Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  III,  244; 
denied  grant,  353 

Carpet,  machine  and  loom,  inventors 
of,  III,  260;  manufacturers  of,  138,  139 
Carr,  Colonel,  in  command,  Boston 
Massacre,  I,  271 

Carr,  Sir  Robert,  Royal  Commissioner, 
I,  188 

Carriage  plant,  at  Stockbridge,  II,  66 
Carrier,  Martha,  hanged,  I,  216,  217 
Carroll,  Dr.  John,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Boston,  III,  320 

Carter  Ink  Company,  largest  plant  in 
United  States,  III,  138 
Carter,  James  G.,  work  on  State  School 
Fund,  II,  400;  Mann’s  pacemaker,  401; 
for  State  Board  of  Education,  402,  403 ; 
for  State  Normal  School,  409 


Carter,  Rev.  Thomas,  ordination  (photo¬ 
graph),  I,  77 

Cartoon,  first  daily  newspaper,  III,  99 
Cartwright,  George,  Royal  Commissioner, 
I,  188 

Carver,  John,  initiated  agreement,  I,  39; 
first  Colonial  Governor,  44;  first  fight 
with  Indians,  47;  death  of,  49 
Casco  Bay,  I,  197;  attacked,  226 
Casco  (Maine),  I,  228 
Cass,  Democratic  candidate  for  Gover¬ 
nor,  II,  48 

Castine,  led  Penacook  Indians,  I,  225 
Castine  (Maine),  surrendered  to  British, 

I,  384;  British  at,  391 

Castle  Island,  fortified,  I,  94,  et  seq. ; 
colors  at,  101 ;  battery  fired  at  ship, 
142 ;  barracks,  207 ;  site  of  first  prison, 
366 

Castle  William,  ample  barracks  at,  I,  269 ; 
Halifax  troops  removed  to,  271 ;  and 
British  reinforcements,  I,  282 
Casualties,  at  Lexington,  I,  295 ;  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British,  296;  American  and 
British  at  Breed’s  Hill,  309;  civil  war, 

II,  114 

Caterers,  fed  militia,  II,  165 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston, 
consecrated.  III,  325 
“Catherine,”  profit  in  single  Russian 
voyage  of,  I,  376 

Catholicism,  in  England,  I,  35;  of 
Acadians,  234;  Massachusetts  Province 
opposed^  to,  255  ;  in  Quebec  Province, 
282;  “Know-Nothings”  opposed  to,  II, 
18;  Irish  immigrants  and,  23;  blamed 
51;  anti,  agitation  (1855),  53;  wel¬ 
comed  in  western  Massachusetts,  64; 
and  public  schools,  101 ;  III,  315,  et  seq. ; 
first  Catholic  governor,  379 
Cats,  reputedly  used  for  fertilizer,  III,  54 
Cattle,  driven  to  Hartford,  I,  111 
Cavalry,  made  independent  unit,  II,  167; 

Massachusetts  Regiment,  171 
Cemetery,  Boston’s  first,  I,  88 
Censorship,  Boston’s  Watch  and  Ward 
Society,  III,  114,  115 
Census,  Colonies,  I,  118;  1790,  333;  New 
England,  II,  19 ;  early  figures  unsatis¬ 
factory  22;  1850,  1865,  24;  1840,  1850, 
II,  88;  1880,  139;  1890,  1915,  144;  1935 
decennial,  III,  387,  et  seq. 

Central  Index  (Social  Service  Exchange), 
work  of,  III,  233 

Chaffin,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  resigned  at 
Ponce,  II,  152 

Challenging  of  Jury,  permitted,  I,  136 
Champlain,  visited  Boston  Bay  (1604),  II, 
318 

Chancery  Court  in  Massachusetts,  Crown 
opposed,  II,  240 

Chandler,  John,  General  Court  member 
visited  Rutland,  II,  62,  63 
Chandler,  Peleg  W.,  counsel  for  Boston 
City,  II,  248 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  conservative 
Abolitionist,  II,  12 ;  theological  writ¬ 
ing,  III,  82;  on  Catholic  Bishop  Chev- 
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erus,  321,  322;  leading  Unitarian  min¬ 
ister,  330 

Chapin,  Alfred  Clark,  library  at  Williams 
College,  III,  45 

Charcoal  plant,  at  Becket,  II,  66 
Charity,  neighborly  assistance,  I,  168;  pri¬ 
vate,  flourished,  255 ;  societies,  founded 
in  eighteenth  century,  255 ;  private  and 
semi-private,  III,  229,  et  seq. 

“Charity,”  brought  Weymouth  settlers,  I, 
55,  56;  arrived  (1624),  I,  65 
Charlemont,  turnpike  from,  to  Adams,  II, 
68 

“Charles,”  arrival,  I,  85 
Charles  River  Basin,  cost  of,  II,  230 
“Charles  W.  Morgan,”  whaling  ship,  at 
Round  Hill,  II,  72;  oil  cargo  of 
$69,591,  77;  earnings  1841-1920,  80 
Charleston  (South  Carolina),  stored  tea, 
I,  227 

Charlestown  (Massachusetts),  visited  by 
Miles  Standish,  I,  71 ;  Thomas  Wal- 
ford  of,  72 ;  final  settlement,  74 ; 
“George  Bonaventure”  at,  79;  called 
Cherton,  79 ;  Winthrop  settled,  87 ; 
Isaac  Johnson  Saltonstall,  Pynchon 
left,  87;  others  left,  88;  house  for 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  89;  fortified,  96; 
served  by  Cambridge  Court,  139;  cash 
donation,  192;  Margaret  Jones,  witch, 
,  213 ;  fired  by  Howe,  307 ;  arms  seized 

at,  285 ;  British  retreat  at,  296 ;  ex¬ 
odus  from,  300;  defenses,  304;  bridge 
to,  II,  40;  train  bands,  174;  Navy 
Yard  (photograph),  183;  united  with 
Boston,  227 

Charters,  1691,  Massachusetts,  I,  68;  to 
Dorchester  County,  75,  et  seq. ;  nulli¬ 
fied,  94,  95 ;  powers  under,  97 ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  did  not  cover  Connecticut, 
108;  in  force,  145;  threatened,  147, 
148;  never  to  be  prejudiced,  186;  hid¬ 
den,  188;  not  to  be  infringed,  194; 
annuled,  195 ;  reinstated,  198 ;  new 
(1692),  provisions  of,  199;  news  from 
William,  227 ;  Crown,  273  ;  abrogation 
suggested,  275 ;  city  granted  by  General 
Court,  II,  33;  revision  of  Boston’s,  213; 
new,  218;  changes,  219;  colonial,  and 
agreements  of  1629,  236;  controversy 
of  1664,  238;  1650,  to  Harvard,  433; 
revoked,  434 

Chauncy,  Charles,  chosen  third  president 
of  Harvard,  death  of,  II,  433;  Har¬ 
vard  president  and  a  graduate  in  medi¬ 
cine,  III,  238 

Chebacco,  boats  described,  II,  362 
Chebucts  (Halifax),  I,  232 
Chelmsford,  Indians  burned  barn,  I,  178 
Chelsea,  settled,  I,  72 ;  creek,  raid,  301 ; 
army  left  wing  at,  304;  from  Yankee 
to  Jewish  town,  II,  144;  Great  Fire, 
1908,  militia  at,  166;  set  off  in  1705, 
223;  divided  from  North  Chelsea,  224 
Cherton,  name  for  Charlestown,  I,  79 
“Chesapeake,”  American  frigate  boarded 
by  British,  I,  375 ;  Lawrence  died  on, 
379 


Cheshire,  settled  by  Quakers,  II,  60; 
glass  factory,  66 

Cheverus,  Bishop,  Irish  Catholic  leader, 
II,  23;  in  Boston,  III,  320;  appointed 
bishop,  321 ;  good  deeds  of,  death,  322 
Chicago  Fire  (1871),  hit  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  III,  177 

Chickering,  Jonas,  established  piano  busi¬ 
ness,  III,  136 

Chicopee,  founded,  I,  396;  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  plants,  tool  and  tableware 
plant  at,  II,  66 

Chief  of  Exchequer,  Sir  Mathew  Hale, 

I,  213;  of  Kings  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  193 

Chief  Justice,  Stephen  Sewall,  death  of  I, 
209;  Special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Termi¬ 
ner,”  218 ;  paid  by  Crown,  272 ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Cushing  (photograph),  321 
Child,  David,  Abolitionist,  II,  11 
Child,  Dr.,  delegate  to  Parliament,  I,  143 
Child,  Lydia,  Abolitionist,  II,  11 
Children,  son  of  Gudrida  born,  I,  28; 
Peregrine  White,  45 ;  baptism  of  pro¬ 
hibited,  128;  at  table,  155,  156;  mar¬ 
riages  of,  164;  needy  cared  for  in  pri¬ 
vate  homes,  170;  medical  examination 
of,  II,  215;  expected  to  work,  I,  246; 
education  compulsory,  II,  135 ;  labor 
laws  governing,  first,  400,  402;  made 
stringent,  424;  mission  to  children 
dates  from  1849,  III,  234;  medical  in¬ 
spection  of,  compulsory,  250 
Childs,  Dr.  Henry  Halsey,  of  Pittsfield 
suggested  separation  church  and  state, 

II,  31;  established  Berkshire  Medical 
School,  65,  III,  242 

Chilton  Club,  established  1910,  III,  28 
Chimneys,  early,  I,  152 
China  trade,  with  Salem  and  Boston,  II, 
325,  326;  most  important,  329,  et  seq. 
Chinese  labor,  importation  of,  II,  133 
Chinese  Secret  Societies  (Tongs),  rep¬ 
utable,  III,  338 

“Chinese  Wilson,”  E.  H.  Wilson,  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  III,  167 
Chittenden,  Governor,  of  Vermont,  I, 
383 

Civilization,  Standards  of,  set  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  I,  398 

Choate,  Rufus,  on  election  of  judges,  II, 
_  248,  249 

“Chosen  People,”  Jews  and  Yankees  com¬ 
pared  as,  II,  203 

Christ,  divinity  of,  questioned  (1750),  III, 
311 

Christian  Endeavor  “World,”  religious 
magazine,  III,  111 

“Christian  at  Work,”  absorbed  “Arena,” 

III,  110 

Christian  Indians  on  “Cape,”  I,  20 
“Christian  Register,”  Unitarian  weekly, 
III,  110 

Christian  Science  Church,  history,  III,  18, 
et  seq. ;  III,  335 

(Christian  Science)  “Journal,”  religious 
magazine,  III,  111 

“Christian  Science  Monitor,  The,”  inter- 
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national  newspaper,  III,  19,  93,  106,  et 
seq .;  Ill,  335 

Christian  Science  Publishing  Company, 
III,  18,  19 

(Christian  Science)  “Sentinel,”  religious 
magazine,  III,  111 

“Christian  Watchman,”  Baptist  publica¬ 
tion,  III,  313 

Christianity,  extended  to  Indians,  I,  176 
Christison,  Quaker,  condemned,  I,  126 
Christmas,  Pilgrims’  first,  I,  47;  eve 
party  (1792)  in  Lenox,  II,  64;  seal, 
originated  by  Mrs.  Rufus  P.  Williams, 
III,  21 ;  tree,  business  of  growing  and 
selling,  64,  65 

Church,  Captain,  leadership  of,  I,  183 
Church,  early  American,  lost  control,  I, 
69;  membership  required,  90,  91;  dis¬ 
sensions,  104;  censured  Mrs.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  106;  built  in  Hartford,  109;  mem¬ 
bership  and  voting,  112;  Old  North 
Church,  Boston  (photograph),  160; 
service,  161 ;  combined  with  Town  Hall, 
246,  248 ;  tax  enforced  for  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  II,  63;  Union  in  Western 
Massachusetts  towns,  64;  built  by  lot¬ 
teries,  68 ;  earliest  news  distributing 
agency,  III,  93;  spires,  typically  New 
England,  275 

Church  of  England,  I,  35 ;  conformity  to 
compelled,  36,  et  seq. ;  62 ;  “our  dear 
mother,”  85 ;  107 ;  ritual  allowed,  194 ; 
conformity  to  threatened,  197 ;  domina¬ 
tion  of,  feared,  245 ;  support  of,  256 
Church  and  State,  still  wedded,  II,  30; 
divorcement  proposed,  31 ;  State  sup¬ 
port  withdrawn  from  church,  36;  a 
closed  corporation,  III,  291 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Sweden- 
borgian,  III,  335 

Church  of  Saut  St.  Louis,  historic,  I, 
228 

Cider,  cost  of  barrel,  I,  251 ;  sold  only  by 
State  agent,  II,  136;  Colonists  grew 
apple  trees  for,  III,  53 
Circulating  libraries,  fee  for  loan  of 
books,  III,  50 

Circulations  of  newspapers,  Colonial,  III, 
97 

Cities,  1935  decennial  census,  III,  387,  et 
seq.;  in  Connecticut  (1784),  II,  259 
Citizen  soldiery,  “Ancients”  head,  II,  175 
Citizens  Military  Training  Corps,  aided 
by  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  II,  175 

City  Council,  Boston,  powers  of,  II,  199, 
218,  219 

Civil  cases,  before  district  courts,  appeals, 
I,  139,  140 

Civil  Damages  Statute  of  1879,  II,  136 
Civil  Marriages  in  18th  Century,  I,  245 
Civil  Organization,  provincial,  I,  246,  et 
seq. 

Civil  Service,  reforms,  legislation,  II,  128; 
reorganization,  131,  et  seq.;  Commis¬ 
sion,  established  1884,  132;  Boston 

under,  214 


Civil  War,  rupture  with  England  pre¬ 
vented,  II,  8,  39,  et  seq. ;  Massachusetts 
in,  105,  et  seq. ;  quarter  century  after, 
era,  119,  et  seq.;  Massachusetts  advo¬ 
cated,  147 ;  volunteer  companies  in,  158, 
159;  anticipated,  162;  militia  in,  163; 
period,  law  and  order  in,  235,  et  seq. ; 
submerged  maritime  life,  315;  Harvard 
sons  in  both  armies,  443 ;  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  III,  170;  began  second 
period  of  rail  transportation  (I860-), 
196;  loans  paid,  377 

Claflin,  Lee,  gift  to  Boston  University, 
II,  455;  one  founder  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  471 

Claflin,  William,  Republican  elected  gov¬ 
ernor,  II,  122 ;  for  woman  suffrage,  135 ; 
signed  charter  for  Boston  University, 
470 

Clams,  Puritans  lived  on,  I,  90 

Qap,  Roger,  his  “memoirs”  quoted,  I,  192 

Clapp,  H.  L.,  started  school  garden  idea, 

II,  426 

Clapp,  John,  stage  coach  proprietor,  II,  68 
Clark,  Embury  P.,  led  infantry  regiment 
in  Spanish-American  War,  II,  147 
Clark,  James  Freeman,  supported  woman 
suffrage,  III,  5 

Clark,  Jonas,  surveying  trip,  I,  114 
Clark  University,  library,  III,  44 
Clarke,  James  Freeman,  religious  writer, 

III,  83 

Clarke,  John,  Speaker  of  House,  I,  203 
Clarke,  Jonathan,  employee,  I,  278 
Clarke,  Richard,  not  intimidated,  I,  278 
Clarke  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  incorpo¬ 
rated  1867,  II,  400,  423 
Clarke,  Rev.  William,  his  guests  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  I,  293 ;  Anglican  minister  of 
Dedham,  III,  300 

Clark’s  Island,  Pilgrims  spent  night,  I,  47 
Clarkson,  British  abolitionist,  II,  8 
Class  warfare,  I,  170,  et  seq. 

Clearance,  refused  to  “Dartmouth,”  I,  279 
Clearing  House,  certificates  issued,  1873, 
III,  172;  second  in  United  States,  179 
Clergy,  protest  card-playing,  I,  256;  Con¬ 
gregational  (Colonial),  as  leaders,  II, 
236,  237 

Clerical  government  in  education,  II,  383 
Cleveland,  President  Grover,  defeated 
Blaine,  II,  128;  quoted,  222 
Clifford,  Whig  Governor,  II,  89 
Climate,  geological  reasons  for  changes  in, 
I,  4;  Loveland’s  praise  of,  14;  tempera¬ 
ture,  precipitation,  humidity,  sunshine, 
winds,  thunderstorms,  16;  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  summary,  18 
Clinton,  Governor  De  Witt  (New  York), 
and  William  Shirley,  I,  206;  brought 
British  aid  to  Gage,  304 
Clipper,  new  type  named,  II,  347;  genius 
of,  348;  and  gold,  351;  “Sea  Witch,” 
first,  353 ;  doomed  by  1854,  354 ; 

schooner,  first  owned  in  Gloucester,  365 
Clothing,  gay,  I,  145;  low  priced,  159;  ex¬ 
tremes  curbed,  170,  171 ;  homespun 

favored,  334 
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Clough,  Richard,  liquor  supply  seized,  I, 
89 

Clubs,  women’s,  III,  24,  et  seq. 

Coady,  James  D.,  of  Ancient  and  Honor¬ 
able  Artillery  Company,  II,  172 
Coalition  Party,  formed,  II,  87,  et  seq. ; 
delegates  failed  to  agree,  90 ;  legisla¬ 
ture  (1851),  98 

Coals,  live,  “borrowing  of,”  I,  154;  con¬ 
servation  in  World  War,  II,  191,  et  seq. 
Coast  Artillery,  Boston’s,  short  range  of, 
II,  164 

Coast  line,  Massachusetts,  I,  8,  et  seq. ; 

mapped  by  Captain  John  Smith,  32 
Coastwise  Trade,  II,  336,  et  seq. 

Coates,  Benjamin,  imported  and  sold  Eng¬ 
lish  seeds,  III,  54 

Cobb,  General,  directed  defense  (1813), 

I,  381 

“Cobbler  of  Agawam,  Simple,”  Rev. 

Nathaniel  Ward,  I,  133 
Cocheco  (Dover,  New  Hampshire),  settle¬ 
ment,  I,  113;  burning  of,  225 
Coddington,  William,  on  Court  of  As¬ 
sistants,  I,  85 ;  elected  treasurer,  98 ; 
defended  Anne  Hutchinson,  103,  104 
Codfish,  dried,  exported  to  Spain  and 
England,  II,  318;  (wooden)  carved  for 
State  House,  357 

“Cod-fish  aristocracy,”  preceded  “mer¬ 
chant  princes,”  II,  358 
Codification  of  Laws,  early,  by  two  minis¬ 
ters,  I,  237;  under  Judge  Story,  II,  247 
Codman,  Dr.  Ernest  A.,  active  in  social 
medicine,  III,  249,  250 
Codman,  Captain  John,  murdered  by  serv¬ 
ants,  I,  253 

Co-education,  beginnings  of,  III,  9;  Bos¬ 
ton  University  for  both  sexes,  II,  424, 
457 

Coes,  Mary,  assistant  to  Arthur  Gilman, 
of  Radcliffe,  III,  12 
Coffin,  Charles  A.,  of  Thompson-Houston 
Company,  III,  126 

Coggeshall,  deputy,  disfranchised,  I,  105, 
106 

Coins,  early,  used,  III,  155,  et  seq. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  system  of  English 
laws,  II,  235,  237 

Cole,  General  Charles  H.,  commanded 
52d  Brigade,  II,  187 

Coleman,  George,  led  in  establishing  Ford 
Hall  Forum,  III,  331 
Collateral  to  loans,  required,  III,  168 
Collective  bargaining,  labor’s  weapon,  III, 
143 

Collector  of  Port  of  Boston,  I,  209;  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  46 

Colleges,  in  United  States  and  Peru,  I, 
166 ;  wholly  private,  249;  in  District  of 
Maine,  334;  in  Spanish  colonies  and 
Quebec,  before  Harvard,  II,  429 
College  of  Business  Administration,  of 
Boston  University,  II,  472 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  established,  II,  472,  475 
College  of  Music,  of  Boston  University, 

II,  472 ;  re-established  1928,  475 


College  of  Oratory,  established  1873,  II, 
472 

College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters,  of 
Boston  University,  II,  472 
College  publications,  oldest  daily,  III,  114; 
serious,  115 

Collier,  at  conference,  I,  116 
Colman,  Rev.  Benjamin,  declined  presi¬ 
dency  of  Hai'vard,  II,  436 
Colman,  John,  attempted  private  bank, 
III,  160,  161 

Colonial  Board  of  Commissioners  (Eng¬ 
land),  Colonies  administered  by,  I,  142 
Colonial  Party,  organized,  I,  209 
Colonial  Period  (1620-1780),  advance  in 
education,  III,  77,  et  seq . ;  books  and 
writers  of,  70,  et  seq. 

Colonial  Rights,  recognition  of,  advo¬ 
cated,  I,  292 

Colonial  Settlement,  northward  flow,  I, 
113 

Colonial  Sons  and  Daughters,  III,  338 
Colonial  Union,  power  of  demonstrated, 
I,  238 

Colonies,  New  England,  united,  I,  115, 
et  seq.;  rejected  Franklin’s  confedera¬ 
tion  plan,  233 ;  thirteen,  266 ;  delegates 
from  nine  meet  at  New  York,  267;  in¬ 
formally  united,  275;  boycotting  agree¬ 
ments,  283 ;  thirteen  inflamed  by  Five 
Acts,  286 

Colonists,  English,  emigration  of  1,500, 
I,  85;  return  home,  87;  Boston  (Puri¬ 
tans),  characteristics,  motives,  150; 
hearty  eaters,  155 

Colonization  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  English, 
I,  231;  British  and  French,  232,  233; 
and  slaves,  II,  7 

Colored  Race,  their  own  infantry  battal¬ 
ion,  II,  171;  population,  1776,  III,  387 
Colrain,  established  by  Scotch-Irish,  II, 
60 

“Columbia,”  at  Vancouver  Island,  II,  329 
“Columbian  Centinel,”  new  name  of 
“Massachusetts  Federalist,”  absorbed, 
III,  100 

Columbus,  Christopher,  I,  27,  28 
Commander-in-Chief,  Shirley  appointed, 
I,  236;  General  Gage  made,  276;  Gen¬ 
eral  Ward  acted  as,  299;  George  Wash¬ 
ington  appointed,  301 
Commencement  Day  of  Harvard  College, 

I,  256 

Commerce,  barriers  to  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic,  I,  343;  anarchical  condition  of,  344; 
a  major  State  activity,  353;  American, 
crippled,  374;  sacrificed  by  Embargo 
Act,  375 

Commercialism,  developed  with  prosperity, 

II,  381 

Commissariat,  British,  hampered,  I,  315 
Commission  for  Revision  of  State  Stat¬ 
utes  (1836),  II,  404 

Commissioners  of  King  Charles,  I,  72; 

for  Connecticut,  100,  109;  arrivals,  188 
Commissioners,  New  England,  on  union 
of  colonies,  I,  116,  et  seq.;  presided 
over  district  courts,  139;  compared  to 
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Justice  of  Peace,  140;  of  Foreign  Plan¬ 
tations,  143  ;  Colonial,  appointed  by  Par¬ 
liament,  142 

Committee  on  Constitution,  personnel  of, 

I,  326;  draft  rejected,  327 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  I,  272,  et 

seq.,  286 

Committee  of  One  Hundred,  named  by 
Governor  McCall,  II,  181 
Committee  of  Safety,  formed,  I,  198,  288; 
orders  of,  292,  293 

Common  Council  (Boston),  abolished 
(1909),  II,  199 

Common  Law  (English),  scant  attention 
paid,  I,  137 ;  penal  code  founded  on, 
162 

“Common  School  Journal,”  established  by 
Mann,  II,  406 

Commons,  in  New  England,  triple  purpose 
of,  III,  280 

Commonwealth  Avenue  (Boston),  laid 
out,  II,  231 

Commonwealth,  Pilgrims’  ideals  of,  I,  69; 
jurisdiction,  100;  of  Winthrop,  146;  of 
Massachusetts,  coverage  and  history, 
III,  387 

Community  Chest,  resisted  in  Boston,  III, 
235 

Commuting  Services,  competition  in,  III, 
209,  et  seq. 

Compromise  of  1850,  Webster’s  share  in, 

II,  15;  Free  Bailers  incensed  by,  48 
Comstock,  Ada  Louise,  Dean  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Radcliffe,  III,  13 

Conant,  Professor  James  B.,  elected 
President  of  Harvard,  II,  454 
Conant,  Richard  K.,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  III,  217,  et  seq. 
Conant,  Roger,  I,  63 ;  in  charge  of  plan¬ 
tation,  and  settled  Salem,  75,  et  seq. 
“Concentration  and  Distribution  System,” 
of  Harvard,  II,  449 

Concord,  served  by  Cambridge  Court,  I, 
139;  Provincial  Congress  suggested  at, 
287 ;  arsenal  at,  292 ;  roads  patroled, 
293 ;  British  marched  against,  294 ; 
battle  at,  295  ;  bridge  (photograph),  291 ; 
retreat  of  British  (photograph),  316; 
John  Keyes  of,  II,  33 
“Concord  School,”  members  of,  II,  9 
Concord  (Vermont),  normal  school  at, 
II,  400 

Confederation,  of  Colonies,  formed,  I, 
115;  (1692),  III,  387;  New  England 
Confederacy,  I,  181,  182;  Colonial, 
Franklin’s  plan  for,  233;  Articles  of  the, 
343,  et  seq. ;  replaced  by  federation, 
362 ;  problems  of,  settled,  363 
Congestion  belts,  four,  III,  60 
Congregational  Church,  founded,  I,  80 ; 
right  to  establish,  81 ;  England  criticized, 
85 ;  and  Colonists,  92 ;  members  of 
vote,  107 ;  and  Quakers,  122 ;  arbitrary, 
131 ;  authority  limited,  142 ;  support  of, 
256;  leadership,  II,  30;  rebellious  mem¬ 
bers,  36,  37 ;  continuation  enforced, 
63 ;  early  clergy,  the  background  of  law 


and  order,  236,  237 ;  support  of,  III,  291, 
et  seq. ;  329,  et  seq. 

Congregational  House  and  bookstore,  III, 
329 

Congregational  House  Library,  III,  49 

“Congregationalist,  The,”  weekly  (1816), 
III,  110 

Congresses,  Continental,  at  Philadelphia, 

I,  287 ;  delegates  to,  watchful  waiting 
of,  292;  adopted  twelve  amendments, 
365 ;  General,  suggested  by  Connecticut, 
283,  344;  unrepresented  districts,  II,  99; 
Republican  controlled,  122;  Provincial, 
instituted,  I,  287;  adjourned  1774,  288; 
met  at  Cambridge  and  Concord,  292, 
298 

Congressmen,  first  from  Massachusetts, 
named,  I,  350 

Connecticut  (Colony),  migration  to,  I, 
100 ;  causes  of  founding,  107,  et  seq. ; 
Commissioners  arrived,  109 ;  three  can¬ 
nons  in,  111;  emigration  to,  111;  parti¬ 
tion  of,  112;  jurisdiction,  112;  War 
with  Pequots,  115;  commissioners  at 
LTnion  conference,  116;  less  severe  with 
Quakers,  127 ;  Pequot  tribe  trade  and 
raids  in,  175  ;  united  with  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  181,  182 ;  opposed  Andros, 
197 ;  witchcraft  a  capital  offense  in,  213 ; 
Governor  Winthrop,  226;  aided  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  230;  fable  of  wooden  nutmegs, 
261 ;  suggested  General  Congress,  283 ; 
raised  6,000  men,  298 ;  prison  for  Loyal¬ 
ists,  337 

Connecticut  General  Court,  established, 
with  Agawam  under,  I,  112 

Connecticut  River  Valley,  I,  7 ;  explored, 
108;  wide,  8;  Pocomucs  in,  20;  Dutch 
established  in,  108;  fort  at  river’s 
mouth,  109;  marked  border  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  (old)  Quonektakut,  II, 
58;  sections  of  river  barely  navigable, 
67 ;  congestion  belt,  III,  60 

Connors,  Jeremiah  S.,  on  jurisprudence, 
III,  384 

Conrad,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.,  sermons  broad¬ 
casted,  III,  330 

Conscience,  religious,  no  toleration  of,  III, 
290 

Conscience  Whigs  (Free  Soilers),  formed 
Coalition,  II,  87;  with  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  288 

Conservation,  of  forests  and  water  sup¬ 
ply,  HI,  64 

Conservatism,  balanced  education  and 
religion,  II,  378 

Conservatives,  feared  too  “aristocratic,” 

II,  40;  win  on  judiciary,  96 

Consignees,  tea,  consultation  of,  I,  279 

Consolidations,  of  Boston  City  depart¬ 
ments,  II,  215 

Constitution,  direct  antecedent  of  United 
States,  I,  117;  United  States,  compared 
with  United  Colonies,  120;  United  States 
compared  with  “Body  of  Liberties,”  134; 
fights  for  and  against  in  Massachusetts, 
325,  et  seq. ;  343,  et  seq. ;  United  States, 
adopted,  347 ;  Shays’  Rebellion  hastened 
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adoption  of,  361,  362;  problems  of, 
settled,  363 ;  twelve  amendments  to, 
adopted,  365 ;  amendments  to  United 
States,  proposed  by  Massachusetts,  389; 
(1780),  declared  men  free  and  equal, 

II,  2;  damned  by  abolitionists,  II,  14; 
“a  shadow,”  said  Adams,  14;  new  one 
(Massachusetts)  rejected,  17 ;  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  evaluated,  27;  Massachusetts 
method  of  amending,  36;  public  burn¬ 
ing  of  United  States,  53;  complete  re¬ 
vision  (1853)  urged  of  State,  89,  90; 
amendments,  100;  new  (1853),  rejected 
by  Massachusetts,  102;  Washington 
made  workable,  198;  rejected,  1777,  255; 
Benjamin  Russell’s  work  for  adoption 
of,  III,  99;  trades  of  signers  of  United 
States,  347 ;  revision  of  State,  369,  et 
seq.;  adopted  (1780)  by  State,  387; 
United  States,  ratified  by  Massachu¬ 
setts  (1788),  387 

“Constitution”  and  “Guerriere”  (illustra¬ 
tion),  I,  358 

“Constitution,”  provisioned  by  private 
capital,  I,  379 

Constitutional  Convention  (Second),  II, 
27,  et  seq. ;  1820,  trades  of  delegates, 

m,  347 

Constitutional  Convention  (Third),  II,  50, 
87,  et  seq. ;  1853,  nature  of  delegates, 

III,  347 

Constitutional  Convention  (Fourth),  III, 
347,  et  seq. 

“Constitutional  Courant,  The,”  rattlesnake 
heading,  I,  266 

Constitutional  Union  Party,  mostly  die¬ 
hard  Whigs,  II,  55 

Constitutionality,  of  embargo,  I,  376,  382 
Continental  Congress,  at  Philadelphia,  I, 
287,  301,  et  seq.;  offered  reconciliation 
to  Crown,  312 

“Continental  Journal  of  Boston,”  III,  96 
Contraband,  right  to  search  for,  I,  209 
Contracts,  obtained  by  duress,  I,  136 
Convent  of  Ursuline  Nuns,  sacking  of, 
III,  323 

Convention,  of  Colonial  Governors,  at 
Alexandria,  I,  234;  representatives  in 
Faneuil  Hall  (1768),  268;  Constitutional, 
called,  327;  National,  elected  Washing¬ 
ton  President,  345;  Massachusetts,  rati¬ 
fied  United  States  Constitution,  347,  et 
seq. 

Converse  Memorial  Library,  at  Amherst, 
III,  44 

Conveyances,  fraudulent,  defined,  I,  134; 

obtained  by  duress,  136 
Cook,  Frederick  W.,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
monwealth,  III,  387 

Cook,  John,  on  Court  of  Assistants,  I,  83 
Cooke,  Elisha,  opposed  as  Speaker  of 
House,  I,  203 
Cooking,  methods,  I,  154 
Coolidge,  President  Calvin,  quelled  police 
strike,  II,  54,  170,  182,  221;  on  hiring 
of  money,  204 ;  not  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  302 ;  biography,  309,  et  seq. ; 


“Luck”  cited,  313;  administration  of, 
III,  380 

Coolidge,  Charles  A.,  Harvard’s  architect, 

II,  450 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  resigned,  Radcliffe, 

III,  14 

Cooper,  William,  Clerk,  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  I,  272 
Copeland,  Professor  Charles  Townsend, 
of  Harvard,  II,  65 ;  on  President  Eliot’s 
voice,  459 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  portraits  of  grand 
dames,  I,  243 

Copperhead,  situation,  II,  121 
Copp’s  Hill,  spectators  on,  I,  305 
Corbett,  Judge  Joseph,  of  Land  Court, 
III,  384 

Corbitant,  Indian  sachem,  I,  52 
Corey,  Giles,  tortured,  I,  216,  217,  222 
Corey,  Martha,  executed,  I,  216 
Corn,  Indians  produced  forty  bushels  to 
acre,  I,  24 

Corn-meal  mush,  the  staple  food,  I,  154 
“Corn  Money,”  donated  Harvard,  II,  433 
Corne,  Michael,  imported  tomato  seeds  to 
Salem,  III,  55 

Coroner  System,  replaced,  III,  237 ;  abol¬ 
ished,  246 

Corporate  rights,  called  sacred,  II,  31 
Corporations,  list  created  by  Legislature 
(1814-15),  I,  396 

Corps  d’  elite,  the  volunteer  companies, 
II,  157 

Corruption,  Republicans  charged  with,  II, 
123 ;  of  all  cities,  199,  200 
Cotton,  factory  in  Beverly,  I,  334 ;  goods, 
manufacture  of,  382;  first  manufactory 
of  in  America,  396  first  mill,  Beverly 
(illustration),  397;  gin,  invented  by 
Whitney  of  Massachusetts,  II,  3 ;  III, 
257,  et  seq. ;  manufacturing  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  129,  et  seq. 

Cotton,  Rev.  John,  arrived,  I,  92,  109; 
election  sermon,  98 ;  Anne  Hutchin¬ 
son,  follower  of,  102;  Wilson  dispute, 
104 ;  member  of  Magna  Charta  Com¬ 
mittee,  132 ;  missionary  work  at  Boston, 
178;  codified  Mosaic  laws  for  Colonists, 
II,  237 ;  conservative,  writer,*  III,  74 
“Cotton  Whigs,”  Massachusetts  mill  own¬ 
ers  and  merchants,  II,  3;  Boston’s,  45, 
46;  detested,  48;  grip  smashed,  49; 
triumphed  at  1853  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  50 

Couch,  Darius,  Democrat  candidate  de¬ 
feated,  II,  121 

Council,  Governor’s,  elected  by  people,  II, 
38;  for  New  England,  I,  62,  66,  67; 
patent  to  Dorchester  Company,  75,  et 
seq.;  grant  to  Lord  Brooke,  108;  abol¬ 
ishment  of,  favored,  II,  94 
Councillors,  property  qualifications,  abol¬ 
ished,  II,  38 

Count  Frontenac,  French  Governor  of 
Canada,  I,  225 

Counterfeiting,  not  uncommon,  III,  169 
County,  Courts,  jurisdiction,  I,  140;  gov¬ 
ernment,  an  anachronism  today,  II,  216; 
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training  and  truant  schools,  424;  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit,  compared  with  town, 
III,  218,  219 

“Courant,”  newspaper,  appeared  1704,  III, 
76 

Court  of  Assistants,  personnel,  I,  83,  84; 
meetings,  89 ;  laws,  90 ;  powers  threat¬ 
ened,  91 ;  and  Roger  Williams,  92 ; 
powers,  97 ;  representatives  re-elected, 
freemen  admitted,  powers  curtailed,  98 ; 
fined,  100;  life  members,  101;  banished 
and  sold  Quakers,  122,  124;  Quakers 
before,  127 ;  iron  rule  of,  131 ;  appeal 
allowed,  136;  pre-hearing,  138;  sole 
body  of  magistrates,  139 ;  Winslow, 
delegate,  143;  rights,  113 
“Court  Gazette,”  nickname  of  “News  Let¬ 
ter,”  III,  96 

Court  of  High  Commission  (England), 
I,  94 

Courts  (Massachusetts),  I,  136,  et  seq . ; 
proceedings,  informal,  138;  minor  or 
district  jurisdiction,  139,  140;  witch, 
emergency,  218,  220;  fashioned  after 
English,  250;  organized,  300;  closers, 
gain  in  ranks  of,  356;  activities  of,  357, 
et  seq. ;  house,  in  larger  towns,  248 ; 
Worcester,  seized  by  court-closers,  356; 
Worcester  County  (photograph),  II, 
240 

Cousens,  John  Albert,  President  of  Tufts 
and  Jackson  Colleges,  III,  16 
Cowes  (England),  Colonists  from,  I,  85 
Cox,  Governor  Channing  H.,  administra¬ 
tion,  III,  381,  382 

Crackers,  making  of,  III,  123,  125 
Craddock,  Matthew,  appointed  governor, 
I,  83,  84;  English  representative,  94 
Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  Boston  architect, 
III,  280 

Cranberries,  III,  58;  culture  of  in  Cape 
Cod,  II,  341 

Crane,  Governor  Winthrop  Murray,  ad¬ 
ministration,  III,  377 ;  appointed  Con¬ 
gressman,  378 

Cranfield,  Royal  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  I,  195 

Crawford,  William  H.,  Democrat  Party 
crystalized  around,  II,  40 
Credit,  of  Massachusetts,  I,  366;  inflation 
of,  III,  156;  unions,  incorporated,  176 
Creditor,  Boston  became  the,  II,  204 
Creditors,  satisfaction,  I,  354;  more  rea¬ 
sonable  with  debtors,  361 
Creeks,  tidal,  I,  8 

Crellius,  Joseph,  betrayed  Germans,  I,  252 
Cretaceous  peneplane,  process  outlined,  I, 
2 

Crime  of  Kansas,  Sumner’s  speech  on,  II, 
53 

Crimes,  capital,  listed,  I,  162 
Crimps,  hired  to  drug  sailors,  II,  80 
Crippled  Children,  State  School  for,  estab¬ 
lished,  II,  427 

Crompton  and  Knowles,  invented  carpet 
loom,  III,  260 


Cromwell,  Oliver,  Union  of  Colonies  un¬ 
censured  by,  I,  120,  141,  et  seq. ;  aid 
to  Colony,  143 ;  ill  repaid,  145 ;  death 
of,  146;  success  of,  II,  237 
Crowley,  Teresa,  modern  suffragist,  III,  8 
Crown  (British),  held  secondary  by 
Colonists,  I,  115;  authority  of,  ignored, 
120 ;  controversies  with  the,  185,  et  seq. ; 
displeasure  courted,  193 ;  fighting  re¬ 
sumed,  206 ;  heir  to,  227 ;  money  to 
Colonies,  238;  maintained  right  to  tax 
Colonies,  269;  to  pay  Chief  Justices, 
272;  injustice  of,  283;  defied,  285;  peti¬ 
tioned,  287 ;  made  to  force  Revolution, 
290;  recalled  General  Gage,  311;  dis¬ 
pleasure  of,  II,  237 ;  approved  first 
Superior  Court  in  1699,  241 
Crowninshield,  Francis  W.,  on  Catholics 
and  public  schools,  II,  101 
Crowninshields,  German  immigrants,  I,  260 
Crown  Point,  Braddock  against,  I,  235 ; 

Amherst  at,  237 ;  seizures  at,  316 
Cullender,  Rose,  witch  trial  of,  I,  213 
Cumberland  (Rhode  Island),  William 
Blackstone  lived  at,  I,  71 
Cunninghams,  Scotch  immigrants,  I,  260 
Curley,  Governor  James  Michael,  for 
metropolitan  control  (Boston),  II,  227; 
expenditures  as  Mayor,  III,  169; 
plunged  State  into  debt,  180;  adminis¬ 
tration,  384 

Currency,  redemption  extensions,  I,  205 ; 
paper,  202;  depreciated,  206;  foreign, 
in  Colony  and  Province,  III,  155 ;  Brit¬ 
ish,  little  used  by  Colonists,  155 
Currier  and  Townsend,  clipper  builders, 
II,  354 

Curtis,  Benjamin  J.,  first  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Judge  to  practice  law, 

II,  249 

Cui'tis,  George  T.,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner,  II,  16,  49 

Cushing,  Caleb,  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
senator,  II,  16;  of  Democrat  Party,  46; 
on  alliance  of  Democrats  and  Free  Soil- 
ers,  49;  Newburyport’s  favorite  son,  54 
Cushing,  Thomas,  chairman  at  Faneuil 
Hall  Convention,  I,  268;  delegate  to 
Philadelphia,  285 ;  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  State,  328 
Cushing,  Chief  Justice  William  (photo¬ 
graph),  I,  331;  elected  vice-president 
of  ratification  convention,  I,  347 ;  on 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  II,  243 
Cushman,  Robert,  initiated  agreement,  I, 
39 

Cushman,  Roy  M.,  secretary  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  III,  217 
et  seq. 

Customs,  Collector  of,  Randolph  estab¬ 
lished  as,  I,  193;  House  (Old  Boston), 
(photograph),  II,  143;  tower  (photo¬ 
graph),  225 

Cutler,  David,  originated  crepe  rubber, 

III,  134 

Czecho-Slovakia,  competed,  in  shoe  in¬ 
dustry,  III,  128 
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“Daily  Penny  Post,”  arrived  1833  (sold 
for  penny),  III,  101 

Dallin,  Cyrus,  Indian  sculpture,  III,  286 
Dalton  Club  (photograph),  I,  247 
Dalton  House,  Michael  (photograph),  I, 
247 

Dalton,  Peter  Roe,  elected  “accomptant,” 
III,  167 

Dalton,  Tristram,  senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  I,  350 

“Dame  School”  (elementary),  taught  only 
reading  and  writing,  II,  382 ;  replaced 
by  primary  schools,  398 
Dana,  Charles  A.,  editor,  critic,  III,  83 
Dana,  Francis,  II,  243 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  Abolitionist 
lawyer,  II,  16;  defended  slave  Shad- 
rach,  49;  Cambridge  Free  Soiler,  88; 
constitutional  convention  delegate,  90; 
12  hour  session  in  Adams  House 
(Boston),  diary  quoted,  91;  favored 
small  town  representation,  93 ;  on 
judiciary,  96;  quoted  on  Conservatives’ 
victory,  reduced  tenure  of  judiciary, 
97 ;  against  secession,  107 ;  election 
of  judges,  249;  helped  form  Conscience 
Whigs,  288;  autobiography,  III,  82 
Dancing,  banned,  I,  162 ;  permitted  and 
popular,  244 

Dand,  John,  delegate  to  Parliament,  I, 
143 

Dane,  Nathan,  author  of  Digest  of  Com¬ 
mon  Law,  I,  387 ;  built  Hall  for  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  II,  24S 
Danforth,  Thomas,  on  first  Superior 
Court,  II,  241 

“Daniel  Webster,”  185  foot  vessel,  II, 
348 

Danvers  (Salem  Farms),  Rev.  Samuel 
Parris  arrived,  I,  215 
“Dark  Day,”  May  19,  1780,  I,  330 
Darling,  Major  Charles  K.,  of  Sixth 
Massachusetts  regiment,  at  Ponce,  II, 
152 

“Dartmouth,”  tea  ship,  arrived,  I,  278, 
279 

Dartmouth,  Indians  captured  at,  I,  181 
Dartmouth  College  Case,  Webster  in,  II, 
305 

Daschkoff,  M.,  Russian  ambassador,  I, 
392 

Daughters,  inheritance  laws,  I,  136 
Daughters  of  Massachusetts,  founded,  III, 
29 

Daughters  of  Rebekah,  Odd  Fellows 
affiliate,  III,  338 

Davenport,  James,  revivalist,  III,  294 
Davenport,  Rev.,  welcomed,  I,  105 
Davis,  Captain,  killed,  I,  295 
Davis,  Judge  Charles  Thornton,  of  Land 
Court,  III,  384 

Davis,  Isaac,  Democrat  governor,  II,  46; 

Democrat  candidate,  defeated,  111 
Davis,  John  (“Honest  John”),  elected 
Republican  governor,  II,  42,  44;  Whigs’ 
senator,  43 

Dawes,  Colonel  Thomas,  in  charge  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bank,  III,  167 


Dawes,  Judge,  sat  alone  on  Municipal 
Bench,  II,  245 

Dawes,  William,  successful  midnight  ride 
of,  I,  294 

Day  House,  Old  (photograph),  at  West 
Springfield,  I,  117 

Day,  Luke,  led  court-closers,  I,  356;  failed 
Captain  Shays  at  Springfield,  360 
“Dead-reckoning,”  changed,  II,  350 
Deaf,  education  of  the,  II,  400;  mutes, 
public  schools  for,  423 ;  taught  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  III,  266 
Dearborn,  General  (United  States  Army), 
requisition  for  men  refused,  I,  380; 
Massachusetts  put  militia  under,  I,  384 
Dearborn,  H.  A.  S.,  first  president,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  III,  56 
Death  Penalty,  for  minor  offenses,  I,  162 
Death  Warrant,  of  Bridget  Bishop,  I,  217 
Deaths,  of  Pilgrims,  I,  87 ;  (natives)  two 
out  of  three  reported,  II,  146 
Debts,  National  War,  printing-press 
money  to  pay,  II,  133 ;  United  States, 
at  end  of  Revolution,  States,  part  as¬ 
sumed  by  government,  I,  365 ;  public, 
State,  343;  State  free  of  (1860),  II, 
105;  Boston’s,  1822-80,  200;  Boston’s 
(1908),  216,  217;  limit,  fixed,  214 
Debtors,  suits  against  clogged  courts,  I, 
354;  imprisoned,  355;  released  from 
prison,  361 ;  could  delay  payment,  II, 
242;  jails  filled  with,  244 
Declaration  of  Independence,  anticipated, 
I,  112;  signatures  of  signers  shown, 
302,  303 ;  Massachusetts  active  for,  323 ; 
and  Declaration  of  Rights,  332 
Declaration  of  Rights,  prepared,  I,  287 ; 

first  article  of,  332 
Dedham,  grammar  school  at,  II,  377 
Deerfield,  Indians  attacked,  I,  182;  burned, 
228;  Rev.  Williams’  church-bell,  228; 
Valley,  7 

Deering  (New  Hampshire)  Community 
Center,  of  Boston  University,  II,  474 
Deer  Island  (now  Boston  City  Prison), 
Indians  confined  on,  I,  178 
Defense  Act,  of  1920,  II,  158;  widely 
adopted,  184 

Defiance,  to  Parliament,  Crown  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Army,  I,  285 
Deficit,  Boston’s  first,  II,  217 
Deflation,  of  currency,  attempted,  III,  160 
Degree  of  Honor,  affiliate  of  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  III,  338 
Degree  of  Pocahontas,  affiliate  of  Im¬ 
proved  Order  of  Red  Men,  III,  338 
Delano,  religious  refugee,  I,  260 
Delinquents,  schools  for,  II,  423,  424 
Democratic  Party,  censured  Governor 
Strong,  I,  380;  called  Federalists  “trai¬ 
tors,”  387 ;  minority  party  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  II,  15,  119;  at  Second  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention,  29 ;  made  up  of 
Federalists  and  liberal  representatives, 
40 ;  Morton,  defeated  for  governor,  42 ; 
Morton,  ran  for  governor,  43 ;  Governor 
Morton  outlined  principles  of,  44;  Ban¬ 
croft,  a  standard  bearer,  45 ;  elected 
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Isaac  Davis  as  governor,  46;  bolted 
Cass  for  Free  Soil  Party,  48;  allied  with 
Free  Soilers,  49;  Breckinridge  divided, 
55;  elected  governors  in  1875,  1883,  120; 
and  Copperhead  situation,  121 ;  for 
States’  Rights,  122 ;  lowered  tariff,  180 ; 
opposed  to  Horace  Mann,  412 
Demonology,  book  by  King  James  I,  I,  212 
Dennison,  paper  products,  III,  132,  133 
Departmentalization,  State,  pioneered  by 
Massachusetts,  II,  137 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  annual 
expenditures,  III,  223 ;  formed,  227 ; 
operations  of,  248 

Department  of  Public  Securities,  regula¬ 
tory  powers,  III,  180 
Department  of  Public  Utilities,  established, 
II,  130 

Department  Store,  training,  at  Simmons 
College,  III,  15,  16 
Dependency,  Massachusetts  a,  I,  195 
Deportation,  of  Acadians,  I,  235 
Depositor,  bank,  the  first  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  III,  168 

Deposits,  bank,  charges  for,  III,  168;  in¬ 
terest  on,  offered,  170 
Depreciation  of  currency,  III,  157 
Depression,  Great,  in  post-Revolutionary 
War  days,  I,  353;  business  (1837),  II, 
43;  America’s  first  (1641),  118;  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  worst,  324;  (1857),  355;  brief 
commercial,  432 ;  worst  economic,  474 ; 
first  National  (1792),  III,  170;  (1932) 
acid  test  of,  219 
Deputies,  to  General  Court,  I,  113 
Derby,  Elias,  trading  trip  of,  II,  326 
Derby  Family,  of  Salem,  II,  203 
Derry  (New  Hampshire),  Scotch-Irish 
settled  at,  I,  252 

Desertion,  designed,  I,  245 ;  in  Civil  War, 
II,  114;  professional,  114 
“Desperate  Years,  The,”  1891-98,  III,  172 
Destitute,  care  of  the,  I,  254 
Deuteronomy,  on  witchcraft,  I,  212 
Developers,  real  estate  (proprietors),  II, 
61 

Devens,  Camp,  See  Camp  Devens 
Devens,  Jr.,  Brigadier-General  Charles, 
Democrat  candidate,  defeated,  II,  112 
Devereaux,  French  religious  refugee,  I, 
260 

Devil,  The,  and  Witchcraft,  I,  211,  et  seq. 
Devons,  member,  Committee  of  Safety,  I, 
293 

Dewey,  John,  influenced  public  education, 
II,  426 

De  Wolfe  and  Fiske,  old  Archway  Book¬ 
shop,  III,  116 

Dexter,  Timothy,  trading  skipper,  I,  261 
Diabetes,  combatted  in  Masschusetts,  III, 
253 

Diary,  John  Adams’,  II,  269 
Diarists,  Plymouth,  early,  III,  72 
Dice  Game,  biggest  in  United  States,  II, 
170 

Dickinson,  Emily,  leading  American 
poetess,  III,  21,  22;  late  recognition  of, 
88 


Dickinson,  John  W.,  Secretary,  Board  of 
Education,  regime,  II,  424,  425 
Dictionaries,  publisher  of  Webster’s,  III, 
118 

Dieskau,  French  commander,  slain,  235, 
236 

Dighton,  photograph  of  plant  at,  III,  129 
Dimock,  Dr.  Susan,  founded  first  nurses’ 
training  school,  III,  245 
Dimond,  George  M.,  of  Bedford,  I,  296, 
et  seq. 

Dimond,  William,  drummer  of  Minute 
Men,  I,  297,  et  seq. 

Discipline,  American  Army,  I,  310 
Discovery  and  Early  Settlements,  I,  27,  et 
seq. 

Dishes,  silver,  pewter,  wooden,  I,  155 
Disloyalties  to  Crown,  culminated,  I,  194 
“Distemper,”  inoculations,  I,  248 
Distilleries,  export  purposes,  I,  157 
District  Attorney,  first,  of  Suffolk,  II,  248 
District  Courts,  established,  I,  139;  in¬ 
creased,  140;  (Municipal  or  Police) 
speedy  trials  in,  III,  385,  386 
District  System  of  Schools,  sanctioned, 
1789,  II,  386;  a  political  bauble,  389,  et 
seq. 

Ditson,  Oliver,  printer,  publisher,  III,  113 
Ditson,  patriot  of  Billerica,  I,  292 
Dividends,  bank,  first  declared,  III,  168 
Division  of  Humanities,  of  Masschusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  II,  479 
Division  of  Industrial  Co-operation,  II, 
479 

Division  of  Public  Libraries  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  succeeded  Board  of 
Library  Commissioners,  III,  32 
“Divisional, ”  Harvard’s  written  tests,  II, 
449 

Divorce,  laws,  I,  166;  infrequent,  245 
Dix,  Dorothy,  in  Red  Cross  and  Prison 
Reform  work,  III,  19 
Dixwell,  John  James,  on  Civil  War  loan 
to  government,  III,  170,  171 
Doctor,  supported,  I,  89;  first  in  New 
England,  III,  238 

Dole,  withdrawal  of,  arbitrary,  III,  221 
Dollar  (United  States),  adopted,  1792,  III, 
156 

Dolls,  imported  from  London,  I,  243 
Domestic  Servants,  introduced,  I,  245,  246 
Dominion  of  New  England,  I,  68 
Dorchester,  served  by  Boston  court,  I,  139; 
defense  plan,  304;  American  troops  at, 
309;  train  bands,  II,  174;  united  with 
Boston,  227 ;  Municipal  Court,  woman 
a  special  justice  of,  III,  20 
“Dorchester  Adventurers,”  settled  at 
Gloucester,  II,  318 

Dorchester  Company,  settled  Cape  Anne, 
I,  72;  finally  failed,  75,  et  seq.;  Letters 
of,  78 

Dorchester  Heights  (South  Boston),  for¬ 
tification,  I,  317;  Washington  at  (photo¬ 
graph),  319;  annexed,  II,  224 
Dories,  fishing  from,  II,  366;  tragedy  of 
last,  367,  et  seq. 

Dorell,  John,  grant  disputes,  I,  78 
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Douglas,  of  Northern  Democrats,  for 
president,  II,  55 

Douglas  Shoe  Company,  III,  145 
Douglas,  Dr.  William,  organized  Boston 
Medical  Society,  III,  240 
Douglas,  Governor  William  L.,  adminis¬ 
tration,  III,  378 

Dover  (Cocheco,  New  Hampshire),  set¬ 
tlement,  I,  113;  lost  to  Massachusetts, 
193 

Draft,  or  “presse,”  authorized,  I,  182; 
boards  (United  States),  established,  II, 
115,  185;  number  draftees  in  service, 
115;  detested  in  Massachusetts,  116; 
considered  unwise,  121 ;  no  draftees  in 
Sixth  Regiment,  149 ;  all  citizens  sub¬ 
ject  to,  158;  law,  passed,  185;  number 
of  draftees  (1917),  185 
Drake,  Samuel  Gardner,  book  on  witch¬ 
craft,  I,  213 
Drama,  banned,  I,  162 
Draper  Catalogue,  created,  III,  23 
Draper,  Governor  Eben  S.,  leadership  of, 

II,  153;  administration,  III,  378 
Draper,  Dr.  Frank  W.,  medical  examiner, 

III,  246,  247 

Draper,  John,  “The  Boston  News  Letter” 
passed  to,  III,  95 

Draper,  Richard,  publisher  of  “Boston 
Weekly  News  Letter,”  III,  95 
Drawing,  first  taught  in  public  schools, 

II,  420;  made  compulsory  subject,  421; 
adults  taught,  425 

“Dreadnaught,”  clipper,  “a  saucy  wild 
packet,”  II,  354 

Dred  Scott  Case,  dissenter,  II,  249 
Dress,  evolution  of,  I,  243 
Drill,  military,  held  in  fall,  II,  161 
Drill,  Morse  twist,  originated  in  New 
Bedford,  III,  123 

Drinking,  fashionable,  I,  251;  favorite 
amusement,  256 

Drugs  and  Food,  inspection  of,  II,  135 
Drug  business,  in  Massachusetts,  III,  138 
Druggists,  pseudo  lawyers,  I,  137 ;  licen¬ 
sing  of,  II,  136 

Drulettes,  Gabriel,  Jesuit,  visited  Boston, 

III,  318 

Drum,  William  Dimond’s,  I,  297 
Drumlin,  found  about  Boston  and  Win- 
throp,  I,  4;  II,  236;  at  Lynn,  8 
Drummer  of  Lexington,  I,  296,  et  seq. 
Drunkenness,  punishable,  I,  156 
Dry-dock  (South  Boston),  largest  in 
Americas,  III,  214 
Due  D’Anville,  poisoned,  I,  231,  232 
Ducking  Stool  (England),  I,  163 
Duck  manufactory,  in  Boston,  aided,  I, 
334 

Dudley,  Joseph,  delegate  to  Crown,  I, 
194;  directed  Colony,  196;  provincial 
governor,  200,  201 ;  compensation  for 
witches’  heirs,  223 ;  accused,  229 ;  pro¬ 
tested  paper  money,  III,  159;  friend  of 
John  Leverett,  I,  435 
Dudley,  Paul,  second  lawyer  on  Supreme 
Bench,  I,  241 ;  wrote  of  his  Roxbury 
garden,  III,  53 


Dudley,  Thomas,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 
I,  84;  elected  deputy  governor,  85;  re¬ 
moved  to  Boston,  89 ;  resigned,  re¬ 
elected,  90;  elected  governor,  98;  and 
Winthrop,  100;  life  member  Court  of 
Assistants,  101 ;  commissioner’s  confer¬ 
ence,  116 

Duels,  public  entertainment,  I,  257 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Maine  wanted  for, 
I,  193 

Dummer  Academy,  established  by  bequest 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  William  Dum¬ 
mer,  II,  394;  distinguished  graduates, 
396 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  London  agent  of 
Province,  I,  202 

Dummer,  William,  acting  provincial  gov¬ 
ernor,  I,  204;  held  up  loan  issue,  III, 
159 

Duncan,  Nathaniel,  charter  member,  “Mili¬ 
tary  Company  of  Massachusetts,”  II,  173 
“Dun  Fish,”  exported,  II,  362 
Dunny,  Amy,  witch  trial,  I,  213 
Dunster,  Henry,  first  President  of  Har¬ 
vard,  I,  129;  elected  second  President  of 
Harvard,  II,  431;  work  of,  432;  op¬ 
posed  infant  baptism  and  resigned,  433 
Durant,  Henry  F.,  founded  Wellesley 
College,  III,  230 
Duress,  voided  contracts,  I,  136 
Durham  (Oyster  River,  New  Hampshire), 
attacked,  I,  227 

Dustin,  Hannah,  monument  (photograph), 
I,  23;  early  feminist,  III,  4 
Dutch,  abandoned  claim  to  Connecticut, 

I,  108,  109;  England  War  with,  145; 
Guiana,  Gloucester  cornered  trade  with, 

II,  337 

Duties,  on  whale  oil  and  whalebone,  pro¬ 
hibitive,  II,  74 

Dwight,  Edmund,  donation  established 
normal  school,  II,  409;  and  Teachers 
Institute,  410 

Dyer,  Mary,  Quakeress,  hanged,  I,  126; 

III,  4 

Dyer,  Walter  A.,  book  quoted,  I,  354 
Dykes,  used  to  reclaim  salt  marshes,  I,  10 
Dynamo,  makers  of,  III,  126 
Dynasties,  industrial,  set  up,  I,  396 

Earhart,  Amelia,  a  Boston  University 
student,  III,  24 

Earl  of  Arundel  (1605),  I,  30 
Earl  of  Bellomont,  provincial  governor 
(1698),  death  of,  I,  200 
Earl  of  Loudon,  in  command  of  Army, 
I,  236 

Earl  of  Southampton  (1605),  I,  30 

Earthquakes,  modern,  I,  5 

East  Boston,  visited  by  Miles  Standish, 

I,  71;  called  Noddles’  Island,  72 
East  Granby  (Connecticut),  prison  for 

Loyalists  in,  I,  337 
Easthampton,  strike  duty,  II,  170 
East  Indiamen,  Salem-built,  100-footers, 

II,  346 

East  Mountain,  elevation,  I,  7 
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Eastern  Massachusetts  System,  of  rapid 
transit,  III,  213 

Eastern  Railroad,  to  Portland,  III,  194; 
absorbed  by  Boston  and  Maine  Rail¬ 
road,  203 

Eastern  stagecoach  line,  III,  189 
Eastern  Star,  feminine  Masonic  Order, 
III,  338 

Eastern  Steamship  Company,  services 
maintained,  III,  213,  et  seq. 

Eastport  (District  of  Maine),  British 
seized,  I,  384 

Easty,  Mary,  executed,  I,  216 
Eaton,  Amos,  teacher  of  botany  and  geol¬ 
ogy,  II,  65 

Eaton,  Nathaniel,  President  of  Harvard, 
cudgeling  charged  against,  discharged, 
II,  431 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  on  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants,  I,  83,  84;  resigned,  85;  commis¬ 
sioner  for  New  Haven,  116 
Eaton,  Walter  P.,  lamented  passing  of 
sturdy  farmers  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  II,  59 

Economic  Advance,  in  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  I,  258 

Economy  Movement,  climaxed  in  1876, 
II,  159 

Eddy,  Mary  Baker,  biography  of,  III,  18, 
et  seq. ;  founded  newspaper,  106 
Edgett,  Edwin  F.,  literary  editor,  III,  103 
Edict  of  Nantes,  I,  251 
Education,  I,  166,  et  seq. ;  of  females, 
scant,  246;  allowed,  366;  II,  396,  et 
seq.;  424;  III,  8,  et  seq.;  for  boys, 
I,  248,  249;  needs  of,  334;  legislation, 
by  Governor  Ames,  II,  128 ;  high  stand¬ 
ards  of,  children’s,  compulsory,  135 ; 
legal,  initiated  in  United  States  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Story,  248;  leadership  in,.  377,  et 
seq. ;  philosophy  of,  outlined  in  1789, 
389;  mechanical,  Mechanics  Institute 
gave,  398;  common  school,  Horace 
Mann  quoted  on,  406,  407 ;  modern,  be¬ 
gan,  420,  427 ;  private,  development,  424 ; 
adult,  established,  425 ;  Charles  Eliot, 
leader  of  American,  446 ;  his  address 
on,  466;  State  Department  of,  statistical 
summary  of  modern  conditions,  483,  et 
seq. ;  summary  of  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments,  482,  483 ;  religious,  Tufts 
College  for,  480;  medical,  III,  242,  et 
seq.;  America’s  two  leaders  in,  II,  458 
Edwards,  General  Clarence  R.,  headed 
Camp  Devens.,  II,  185 ;  commanded  26th 
(Yankee)  Division,  187;  relieved  of 
command,  190 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  and  Calvinism,  I,  161 ; 
a  Mason,  II,  64;  a  word-master,  205; 
Massachusetts  writer,  on  religion.  III, 
76;  descendant  married  Eli  Whitney, 
259 ;  led  religious  revival,  293 
Edwards,  General,  of  Yankee  Division, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  II,  167 
Edwards,  Richard,  principal  of  Normal 
School,  II,  417 

Eggleston,  Azariah,  his  Christmas  Eve 
Party,  1792,  II,  64 


Eighteenth  Century  Social  Life,  I,  241, 
et  seq. 

Elders,  church  conference,  I,  104 

Election,  first  “paper,”  I,  98;  appointment 
of  electors,  350;  day,  general  holiday, 
256;  State,  328;  on  a  single  day,  II,  31; 
single  annual  date,  36;  changed  from 
Monday  to  Tuesday,  123 ;  machinery,  of 
General  Court,  37 ;  system,  direct,  be¬ 
ginning  of,  38 ;  used  at  Harvard,  445 ; 
(1833)  feverish,  42;  (1850)  complete 
upset,  87;  (1852)  largest  polls  to,  50; 
State  and  National,  on  one  day,  98; 
Presidential,  returns,  116;  only  one  ever 
questioned,  126;  management,  laws  on, 
128;  laws  overhauled,  1884,  130;  of 
town  officers  begun,  260 

Electric  Street  Car,  developed  by  1890, 
III,  211 

Elementary  Schools,  established,  I,  167 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  influence  on  pub¬ 
lic  education,  II,  426;  election  and 
tenure  as  President  of  Harvard,  444,  et 
seq. ;  compared  with  President  Warren, 
455,  et  seq. ;  agreed  to  form  Radcliffe, 
III,  12 ;  on  Radcliffe  College,  13 ;  op¬ 
posed  suspension  of  parochial  schools, 
325 

Eliot,  John  (“Gentle  John”),  missionary 
among  Indians,  I,  92;  on  monarchical 
governments,  147 ;  headed  proselyting  of 
Indians,  176,  177 ;  his  Indian  School, 
178;  distrusted,  180 

Eliot,  Dr.  John  Wheelock,  operated  on 
Dr.  Alfred  Worcester,  III,  252 

Eliot,  Mayor  Samuel,  called  out  militia, 
III,  324 

Elliott,  Howard,  President,  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
III,  208 

Elizabeth  Islands,  protected,  I,  10;  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Gosnold,  settled,  29 

Ely,  Governor  Joseph  P.,  administration, 
III,  384 

Emancipation  of  Women,  by  Massachu¬ 
setts,  III,  4,  et  seq. 

Embargo,  Jefferson’s  (1807),  I,  375;  cre¬ 
ated  new  industry,  395;  repealed  (1809), 
376;  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  II,  203; 
on  coastwise  trade,  I,  382;  lifted,  383; 
cited,  II,  315;  (1807)  and  State  Rights, 
343 

Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  established  school 
for  girls,  II,  397 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  poem  quoted,  I, 
298;  hissed  as  abolitionist,  II,  11;  on 
Governor  Briggs,  45.;  quoted,  209; 
everything  he  wrote  is  of  value,  III, 
79,  80 

Emerson,  Professor  William,  Boston 
architect,  III,  280 

Employment,  over  a  million  employed, 
III,  141 

Employers’  Liability  Law  (1887),  com¬ 
pensation  under,  II,  133 

“Empress  of  China,”  of  New  York,  II, 
326;  first  American  ship  in  Canton,  329 
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Endicott,  Henry  B.,  headed  Influenza 
Hospital,  II,  190;  labor  troubles  of,  191 
Endicott,  Governor  John,  ended  “Merry 
Mount,”  I,  74;  sent  to  settle  Salem, 
75,  et  seq. ;  Dorchester  Company  letters, 
78;  on  Court  of  Assistants,  83,  84; 
earlier  charges  died,  87 ;  criticized,  92 ; 
and  English  flag,  93;  not  re-elected,  100; 
fined,  163,  242 ;  settlement  at  Salem, 
1628,  III,  387 

Endicott,  William  C.,  Democrat  candi¬ 
date,  defeated,  II,  128 
Enforcement  Law,  I,  267 
“Enforcing  Act,”  passed  by  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  I,  376 

Engineers,  the  best,  from  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  II,  478;  Regi¬ 
ment,  in  World  War,  127 
England,  conquest  of,  under  William,  I, 
27 ;  conditions,  81,  et  seq. ;  burned 
witches,  211;  Colonial  trials  to  be  held 
in,  282 ;  dealt  liberally  with  Loyalists, 
339,  340;  Washington  charged  as  favor¬ 
ing,  367 ;  attempted  to  cripple  American 
commerce,  369 ;  continued  impressments 
of  American  seamen,  374;  against 
Napoleon,  376 

English,  Quakers,  protested,  I,  128;  Board 
of  Trade,  anti- American,  233;  common 
law,  basis  of  Colonial,  II,  235,  et  seq. ; 
Privy  Council,  the  court  of  final  ap¬ 
peal,  242;  Cathedral  Grammar  School, 
pattern  for  Colonial  grammar  schools, 
382 ;  Colonies,  Harvard  first  college  in, 
429 

English,  William  B.,  of  “Boston  Morning 
Herald,”  III,  101 

Enlistments,  military,  I,  298;  bounties  for, 
in  Massachusetts,  II,  114 
Enrober  (fondant),  invented  1891,  III,  134 
Entertainments,  list  of,  I,  257 
Epidemic,  smallpox,  Boston,  I,  203;  con¬ 
trol  of,  II,  135 

Episcopal  Church  (American),  I,  63,  92; 
service,  first  at  Old  South  Meeting 
House  (photograph),  125 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  III,  333 

Episcopalian  Society  for  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  value  of,  III,  301 
Episcopalian  Theological  Library,  III,  49 
Episcopalians,  welcomed  in  Western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Congregational  churches,  II, 
64 ;  blighted  by  Loyalist  leanings,  64 ; 
III,  333,  334 

Equality,  and  rights  of  men,  II,  2 
Equity,  II,  240 

Ericson,  Leif,  visited  New  England  coast, 
I,  32 

Erie  Canal,  diverted  tea  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  II,  335 

Ernst,  C.  W.,  his  Constitutional  History 
of  Boston,  II,  257 

Erosion,  periods  and  cycles  of,  I,  2 
Erving,  furniture  factory  at,  II,  66 
Eskers  (or  ridges),  formation  of,  I,  4 
Essex-Chebacco  Canal,  successful,  III,  187 
Essex  County,  Bar,  rule  of  1769,  II,  239; 


Teachers  Association  formed,  1829,  398, 
402 ;  weavers,  III,  131 
“Essex  Gazette  of  Salem,”  established, 
1768,  III,  96 

Essex  Institute,  has  Bridget  Bishop’s 
death  warrant,  I,  217 ;  has  picture  of 
George  Jacobs’  trial,  219;  established  at 
Salem,  III,  47 

“Essex  Journal  of  Newburyport,”  estab¬ 
lished,  III,  96 

“Essex  Junto,”  of  Essex  County,  I,  329; 

Hamilton  favored,  374 
“Essex,”  Salem  ship  seized,  I,  374 
Etcher,  Benson’s  work  as,  III,  285 
Ether,  demonstration  of  use,  III,  251 ;  sul¬ 
phuric,  Dr.  William  Thomas  G.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  experiments  with,  262,  263 
Etiquette,  table,  described,  I,  155,  156 
“Etude,”  published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  III, 

113 

Eustis,  William,  Jeffersonian,  elected,  II,  40 
Evacuation,  of  Boston,  I,  312,  315,  et  seq. 
“Evangeline,”  historically  inaccurate,  I, 
235 

Evangelist,  at  Martha’s  Vineyard,  I,  127 
Evans  Memorial,  of  Boston  University, 

II,  472 

Evans,  Mrs.  Robert  D.,  bequest  of,  III,  232 
Evasion,  law,  I,  266 

“Evening  Herald,”  started  1846  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  “American  Eagle’s”  morning 
edition,  III,  101 

Everett,  Edward,  his  Concord  address,  I, 
295 ;  Anti-Mason  Governor,  turned 
Whig,  II,  143 ;  lorded  in  State  House, 
44;  for  vice-president,  by  Constitution- 
Union  Party,  55;  recommended  State 
Board  of  Education,  402 ;  endorsed  nor¬ 
mal  school  memorial,  409;  President  of 
Harvard,  442 ;  resigned,  443 ;  writer, 
orator,  III,  85 

Ewers,  silver,  pewter,  wooden,  I,  155 
Examinations,  written,  Boston  schools 
initiated,  II,  415 

Exchange  rate,  uncertain,  III,  157 
Executions,  for  witchcraft,  I,  216;  public, 
women  at,  244;  public  entertainment, 
25 7 ;  of  Loyalists,  336,  337 
Executive  Council,  elected  by  General 
Court,  I,  325 

Exeter,  founded  by  Wheelwright,  I,  113; 

lost  to  Massachusetts,  193 
Exodus,  of  witches,  I,  212 
Expansion,  industrial,  after  1880,  II,  141 
Explosion,  Franklin,  II,  170 
Extravagance,  Massachusetts’  era  of,  I,  353 

Fabrics,  wearing  of,  II,  65,  66 
Factories,  before  1820,  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  II,  65 

Faculty,  woman  member,  first,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  III,  10 
Fairhaven,  followed  whaling,  II,  77 
Fall,  Mrs.  Anna  C.,  first  to  try  jury  case, 

III,  20 

Fall  River,  for  population,  II,  24;  textile 
school,  established,  426;  greatest  cotton 
manufacturing  center,  III,  130 
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Falmouth  (Portland,  Maine),  battered,  I, 
310;  convention  for  separation  from 
Massachusetts,  333 

Family  Welfare  Society  (Associated 
Charities),  founded,  III,  233 
Faneuil  Hall,  1776  (photograph),  I,  135, 
248;  meeting  at  (1768),  268;  meetings, 
278;  sumptuous  feast  at,  393;  pro¬ 
slavery  meeting  at,  II,  9;  quarters, 
since  1746,  of  “Ancients,”  176 
Faneuils,  Hugenots,  I,  251 ;  French  re¬ 
ligious  refugees,  I,  260 
Farm,  demonstration,  at  Pittsfield  (1866- 
07),  64;  number  abandoned,  144;  census 
of  farms  (1930),  III,  57;  woodlot, 
profitable,  65 

Farmers,  embattled,  at  Concord,  I,  298; 

exodus,  beginnings  of,  III,  61 
Fasts,  day  appointed,  I,  90;  January  20, 
104;  (religious),  for  young  people,  241 ; 
abolition  of,  III,  377 
Fateful  year  (1774),  I,  281,  et  seq. 
Father  Nicholas,  recaptured  bell,  I,  228 
Faulkner  Hospital,  Dr.  George  Faulkner’s 
memorial,  III,  231 

Faull,  Dr.  J.  H.,  of  The  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum,  III,  67 

Fault-lines,  where  found,  I,  5 
Federal  Reserve  System,  stabilized  bank¬ 
ing,  III,  173,  174 

Federalism,  rise  of,  I,  363,  et  seq. ;  fall 
of,  373,  et  seq.;  Massachusetts  fertile, 
396;  rise  and  fall,  periods,  II,  28;  fall 
of,  39,  et  seq. ;  state  and  national,  39, 
40;  modified,  and  Constitutional  Union 
Party,  55 ;  faded  from  Harvard,  440 
Federalist  Republican  group,  Adams, 
Webster,  Levi,  Lincoln,  II,  41 ;  party 
disappeared,  197;  President  John 
Adams  leader  of  party,  273;  party 
backed  by  Congregational  Church,  III, 
309;  final  defeat  of  party,  313 
Federalists,  constitutionalists,  I,  363 ;  ac¬ 
cusations  against,  367 ;  controlled 
Massachusetts,  370 ;  lost  strength  in 
Massachusetts,  371 ;  defeated  after  em¬ 
bargo,  375 ;  called  “traitors,”  387 
Federation,  replaced  confederation,  I,  362 
Federation  Interalliee  des  Anciens  Com- 
battants,  awarded  annual  medal  to  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  II,  474 
Federalization,  of  National  Guard,  II,  167 
Felt,  Joseph,  catalogued  state  papers,  III, 
40 

Felton,  Cornelius  Conway,  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard,  II,  443 
Feminists,  early,  III,  4 
Fenway  Court  (Museum),  art  collection 
at,  III,  22,  23 

Fenway,  The  (Boston),  (photograph), 

II,  125 

Fenwick,  Bishop  Benedict  Joseph,  founded 
Holy  Cross  College,  II,  481 ;  appointed 
Catholic  Bishop,  III,  322,  et  seq. 
Fenwick,  Saybrook  commissioner,  I,  116 
Fern,  Dr.  Fannie,  prominent  pacifist, 

III,  27 


Fernald,  Dr.  Walter  Elmore,  a  memorial 
to,  III,  249 

Ferry,  Boston-Charlestown,  tolls  given 
Harvard,  II,  432 

Ferry,  monopoly,  Harvard’s,  II,  40 
Fertilizer,  stray  cats  used  for,  III,  54 
Field  Service  Regulations  (United  States 
Army),  forced  on  militia,  II,  167 
Fields,  Mrs.  James,  talented  woman,  III, 
21 

Finance  (Pilgrims),  difficulties  with,  I, 
63,  et  seq. ;  Abolitionist,  II,  12 ;  Bos¬ 
ton’s  problems,  200 ;  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  217;  mod¬ 
ern,  III,  169,  et  seq. 

Financiers,  Jewish,  II,  145 

Fines,  against  Court  of  Assistants,  I,  100; 

for  the  wealthy,  163;  school,  II,  383 
Finns,  in  New  England,  II,  19 
Fire  Department,  Boston’s,  created,  II, 
198 

Fire  Engines,  hand,  I,  249 
Fire-place,  described,  I,  153,  154 
Fires,  common  occurrences,  I,  152,  249; 
Boston,  194;  Great  (1872),  II,  123; 
Chelsea,  Salem,  266;  hurt  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing,  III,  128 

Fires,  open,  furnished  heat  and  light, 

I,  154 

Firmin,  Giles,  minister-doctor-teacher,  III, 
239 

First  Church  of  Christian  Scientist,  Bos¬ 
ton,  III,  335 

First  Federal  Reserve  District,  first  allot¬ 
ment,  Liberty  Loan  drives,  III,  174 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  outgrowth 
of  “Massachusetts  Bank,”  I,  332; 
(Safety  Fund  Bank)  consolidated  with 
Massachusetts  National  Bank,  III,  173 
First  National-Old  Colony  Corporation, 
formed,  III,  173 

First  Parish  Church,  Reading  (photo¬ 
graph),  I,,  .no 

Fish,  as  fertilizer,  I,  24;  prices,  251;  dried, 
exported,  Governor  Winthrop  cited,  II, 
361 ;  drying,  factory  established  on 
Monhegan,  318;  means  Gloucester,  338; 
frozen,  sells  cheaper,  373 ;  processed, 
development  of  in  Massachusetts,  375, 
376 

Fisher,  George,  financed  Elias  Howe,  III, 
260,  261 

Fisher,  Sidney  George,  quoted,  I,  341 
Fisheries,  Maine,  I,  55;  free,  134;  a 
major  state  activity,  353;  Massachusetts 
and  Grand  Banks,  392 ;  permanent 
memorial  to  fishermen  at  Gloucester, 

II,  76,  357,  et  seq. 

Fishermen,  typical  individualists,  II,  364 
Fisk,  Colonel  H.  G.,  founder  of  rubber 
company,  III,  133,  134 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  loans  to,  II,  129 
Fitchburg,  Sentinel  Elm  (photograph), 

III,  62 

Fitz,  Dr.  Reginald  H.,  appendicitis  opera¬ 
tions,  III,  252 

Fitzgerald,  Mayor  John  F.,  of  “Sweet 
Adeline”  fame,  II,  217 
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Fitzpatrick,  John,  Boston  born  Catholic 
Bishop,  III,  324 

Five  Acts,  news  of,  I,  283;  inflamed  13 
Colonies,  286 

“Five-Foot  Bookshelf,”  Eliot  selected,  II, 
465 

Five  Nations,  war  with,  I,  225;  impose 
barrier,  228;  treaty,  233 
“Five  Tailed  Bashaw,”  nickname  for  Suf¬ 
folk  Bank,  III,  169 

Flag  Day  (1919),  Hall  of  Flags,  II,  193 
Flag,  English,  “anti-Christ  symbol,”  I, 
93 ;  trouble,  Castle  Island,  101 ;  Bed¬ 
ford,  II,  296,  et  seq . ;  Pine  Tree,  priva¬ 
teering,  I,  312;  Stars  and  Stripes 
respected  by  Barbary  pirates,  374 
Fleet,  Colonial,  under  Phips,  I,  226 
Fleet,  Thomas,  publisher,  newspaper  and 
“Mother  Goose  Rhymes,”  III,  97 
Fletcher,  Thomas,  seized  “Little  James,” 

I,  64 

Floods,  of  1936,  II,  166 
Floors,  a  luxury,  I,  152 
Flora,  3,000  species  at  The  Arnold  Ar¬ 
boretum,  III,  65 

Florida,  added  to  United  States  territory, 

II,  281 

Flowers,  cut,  supplied  by  Jonathan  Win- 
ship,  III,  54 

“Flying  Cloud,”  clipper  (photograph), 

II,  352;  McKay’s  second  most  famous 
clipper,  353 ;  as  work  of  art,  III,  286 

“Flying  Fish,”  a  McKay  clipper,  II,  354 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  at  Harvard,  III,  284, 
285 

Foley,  Margaret,  modern  suffragist,  III,  8 
Folsom,  General,  in  military  command, 
I,  298;  of  New  Hampshire,  299 
Fontainebleau,  treaty  of,  signed,  I,  209; 
1763,  238 

Food,  corn-meal-mush  a  staple,  I,  154; 
low  priced,  251;  scarce  in  Boston,  315; 
inspection  of,  II,  135;  administrator 
(Massachusetts),  Henry  B.  Endicott 
(United  States),  Herbert  Hoover,  I, 
191 

Football,  forerunner  of,  I,  257 
Forbes,  John  M.,  provided  ship  trans¬ 
ports,  II,  109 

Ford,  Daniel  Sharpe,  memorialized  in 
Ford  Hall,  III,  109;  fund,  established 
Ford  Hall  Forum,  331 
Ford  Hall  Forum,  no  questions  barred, 

III,  331 

Ford,  Henry,  predicted  decentralization 
of  industry,  II,  59 

Foreigners,  in  New  England,  II,  19;  one- 
fifth  of  population,  90;  in  1890,  144; 
immigrants,  flood  of,  144 
Foresters  of  America,  Masonic  ritual,  III, 
338 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children, 
nominal  charges,  III,  231;  probably 
first  in  world,  250 

Foreign  trade,  cessation  of,  II,  324;  of 
Boston,  declined,  III,  215 
Fore  River,  at  Quincy  (photograph)  III, 
146 


Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
shipbuilding  plant,  III,  135 
Forestry,  III,  60,  et  seq. 

Forges,  hammered  out  nails,  I,  152 
Fortifications,  taxes  for,  I,  91 ;  Castle 
Island,  94,  101;  others  96;  at  Hartford, 
108;  at  mouth  of  Connecticut  River, 
109;  Dutch,  site  of,  south  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  111;  Old  Pynchon  (photograph), 
177;  at  Brookfield,  fired,  181;  French 
built  60,  233;  at  Boston  Neck,  285; 
encircled  Boston,  301 ;  of  Breed’s  Hill, 
304 

Fort  Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  English  out¬ 
post,  I,  230 

Fort  Duquesne,  Braddock’s  successful  ob¬ 
jective,  I,  237 

Fort  Edward  (New  York),  I,  207,  236 
Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston,  Ontario), 
captured  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  I,  237 
Fort  Niagara,  taken  by  General  Prideaux, 

I,  237 

Fort  Sumter,  fall  of,  II,  15 ;  news  of 
firing  on,  107 

Fort  Wagner,  colored  troops  battled  at, 

II,  113 

Fort  William,  attacked,  I,  235 
Fort  William  Henry,  French  captured,  I, 
236 

Fort  Hill  (Boston),  vanished,  II,  223 
Fort  Point  Channel,  tidal  creek,  II,  224 
“Fortune,”  expected  (1621),  I,  51;  arrived 
(1621),  52;  cargo  to  England,  53 
Foss,  Governor  Eugene  N.,  Democratic 
administration,  III,  378,  379;  ran  on 
Prohibition  ticket,  380 
“Four  Sisters,”  at  Salem,  I,  79 
Fowle,  Daniel,  publisher,  job  printer,  III, 
97 

Fowling,  free,  I,  134 

Fox,  George,  Quaker,  I,  121 

Foxcraft,  George,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 

I,  83 

Framingham,  Baptists  of,  founded  new, 

II,  60;  concentration  camp  at,  147,  161 
France,  troubles  with,  I,  106;  burned 

witches,  211;  eliminated  from  America, 
232,  et  seq. ;  Acadians  loyal  to,  234 ; 
offered  aid  to  America,  312;  a  republic, 
367 ;  war  with,  threatened,  370 ;  immi¬ 
grants  to  United  States  (1830),  II,  23; 
minister  to,  John  Adams  appointed,  271 
Franchise,  I,  199 
Franklin,  explosion  at,  II,  170 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  planned  Colonial 
Confederation,  I,  233 ;  principal  agent 
in  England,  275 ;  dropped  as  deputy 
postmaster-general,  276;  lost  control  of 
post  offices,  283;  “Hang  Together” 
speech,  286 ;  before  Parliament,  292 ; 
John  Adams  embroiled  with,  II,  272; 
forsook  Boston  for  Philadelphia,  pub¬ 
lished  “Courant,”  III,  76;  bequest  built 
Franklin  Union,  231 

Franklin  County,  established  1811,  II,  58; 

representatives  from,  88 
Franklin  Square  House,  for  working 
girls,  III,  334 
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Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  (“Golden 
Rule”),  III,  338 

Fraternal  organizations,  III,  337,  et  seq. 
Freedom  of  Assembly,  guaranteed,  I,  134 
Freemasonry,  III,  340,  et  seq. 

Freemen,  and  General  Court,  I,  89,  90,  91, 
98 

Free  Press,  first  struggles  for,  III,  96; 

“Massachusetts  Spy”  on,  98 
Free  Soilers,  minority  party  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  II,  15;  promised  negroes  pro¬ 
tection,  16;  Democrats  and  Whigs  bolt 
to,  48;  party  emerged,  46;  allied  with 
Democrats,  48 ;  Abolitionism  advanced, 
50,  51 

Free  Trade,  favored  by  commercial 
families,  II,  39 

“Free  Trading,”  or  piracy,  smuggling, 
II,  321 

Freight,  by  railroad,  difficulties,  III,  195; 

shipments  by  rail,  196 
Fremont,  President,  Massachusetts  for, 

II,  54 

French,  Allen,  quoted,  I,  298 
French,  in  America,  I,  229 
French-Canadians,  number  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  II,  19;  immigrants  (1865),  24; 
for  “hands,”  141 

French  and  English  War,  1744,  I,  230 
French  Hugenot,  refugees,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  II,  202 

French  and  Indian  War,  debts,  I,  201 ; 
Colonel  Shute  in,  202 ;  ended,  209,  225, 
et  seq.;  (1754),  232,  et  seq. 

French  Navy,  on  Great  Lakes,  I,  233 
French  Religious  Refugees,  some,  I,  260 
French  War,  Generals  who  served  in,  I, 
299;  1756-1763,  III,  162 
Freshman  Houses,  of  Harvard,  II,  450 
Frog  Pond,  of  Common,  II,  230 
Frontenac  (Compte  de),  routed  colonists, 
I,  226;  at  Quebec,  227 
Frontier,  Provincial,  still  existed  in  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  I,  258 
Frost,  Eben  H.,  first  etherized  patient,  III, 
264 

Frothingham,  quoted,  I,  315 
Fuel,  small  logs  for,  I,  153;  shut  off  from 
Boston,  315;  administrator,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  James  J.  Starrow,  II,  191 ;  wood, 
imported,  III,  61 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  protested,  II,  11; 
not  enforced  by  Massachusetts,  II,  14, 
15;  repudiated  by  Whigs,  15;  Free 
Soilers  incensed  by,  48;  public  burning 
of,  53 

Fulham,  Francis,  member  General  Court, 
visited  Rutland,  II,  62,  63 
Fuller,  Governor  Alvan  T.,  administration 
of,  III,  180,  382 

Fuller,  Margaret,  early  woman  suffragist, 

III,  5 

Fuller,  Dr.  Samuel,  first  doctor  in  New 
England,  III,  238 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Samuel,  midwife,  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  III,  238 

Funeral,  public,  for  Governor  Burnet,  I, 
204;  a  public  entertainment,  257 


Furniture  factory,  at  Erving,  II,  66 
Furs,  key  to  China  for  Boston,  II,  330 

Gabarus  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  I,  230 
Gag  Rule,  House  of  Representatives,  II, 
14;  slavery’s,  killed  by  John  Q.  Adams, 
285 

Gage,  General  Thomas,  British  com¬ 
mander  in  America,  I,  268 ;  visited  Bos¬ 
ton,  1768,  269;  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  America,  276;  arrival  of, 
283 ;  dissolved  General  Court,  285 ;  sent 
Resolves  of  Continental  Congress,  287 ; 
held  Boston  (1775),  289;  used  armed 
force,  290 ;  aims,  292,  293 ;  in  Boston, 
299;  permitted  patriots  to  leave  Boston, 
300;  organized  raids,  301;  declared 
martial  law,  304;  attacked  Breed’s  Hill, 
305;  replaced  by  Howe,  311 
Gager,  Dr.,  supported,  89 
Gallahue,  pegger,  invented,  III,  126 
Gallivan,  Dr.  William  J.,  for  state  sana¬ 
torium,  III,  248 

Gallows,  erected  in  front  of  “Liberator’s” 
office,  II,  9 

Gallows  Hill,  Salem,  I,  216 
Gambling,  climax  of,  I,  256 
“Game  Cock,”  190  foot  clipper,  II,  353 
“Gansets,”  name  for  Narragansets,  I,  179 
Gardens,  of  Common  (Boston),  II,  231; 
enthusiasm,  developed,  426 ;  home, 
Massachusetts  leading  in,  426;  firmly 
established  by  1700,  III,  53;  world 
famous,  51 ;  gardener,  first  professional, 
54,  55;  market,  widespread,  58;  Luther 
Burbank  and,  271 

Gardner,  Governor  Henry  J.,  ultra-ultra 
Whig,  II,  53;  given  third  term,  54 
Gardner,  Major  Isaac,  first  Harvard  man 
to  fall  in  Revolutionary  War,  II,  438 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Isabella  Stewart,  art  col¬ 
lection  of,  III,  22,  23 
Gardner,  Thomas,  overseer,  I,  75 
Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  of  Newbury- 
port  “Herald,”  organized  Abolitionism, 
II,  4,  et  seq. ;  met  Benjamin  Lundy,  5  ; 
started  “Liberator,”  6;  editor,  III,  100; 
allied  with  British  Abolitionists,  II,  8; 
saved  from  lynching,  10;  extreme 
methods  of,  11;  his  violence  protested, 
12;  ousted  from  National  Abolitionist 
Society,  13;  damned  Constitution,  14; 
petitioned  for  Woman  Suffrage,  135 ; 
supported  movement,  III,  5 ;  a  Puritan 
individualist,  II,  206;  influence  on 
Whittier,  III,  86;  articles  in  “Tran¬ 
script,”  101 

Gas  Ring  of  Philadelphia,  mentioned,  II, 
213 

Gaston,  Governor  William,  Democrat, 
elected,  1875,  II,  120,  126;  Democrat 
coalition,  defeated,  126;  defeated,  127; 
anti-prohibition  platform,  136 
Gay  Head,  a  striking  spectacle,  I,  10; 

Indians  now  live  there,  20 
“Gazette  and  Courier”  (Greenfield), 
established,  1792 
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General  Court,  rights  of,  I,  82,  83 ;  meet¬ 
ings,  84,  89,  90,  91,  94,  95,  97,  100,  101, 
103,  et  seq.,  109,  132;  powers  increased, 
98;  Winthrop’s  declaration  to,  100; 
military  commissioners  orders,  101 ; 
cannon  to  Connecticut,  111;  Agawam 
protested  to,  112;  deputies,  113;  rati¬ 
fied  colonies  union,  117;  and  Quakers, 
122;  punishments  for  Quakers,  123, 
127;  justified  hanging,  126;  banished 
Anabaptists,  128;  appeal  to  allowed, 
136;  on  barratry,  137;  appointed  com¬ 
missioners  for  district  courts,  139,  140; 
against  King  Charles  II,  142 ;  ignored 
him,  186,  187 ;  deferred  action  on  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  143 ;  funds  for 
Harvard,  166;  Declaration  of  Rights, 
186;  equivocations,  189,  et  seq.;  agents 
to  London,  193 ;  palliated  King,  193 ; 
new  leaders,  195;  resented  Dudley,  196; 
and  finances,  202 ;  government  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  205 ;  refused  law  revision, 
206;  care  of  destitute,  254;  Stamp  Act, 
266 ;  dissolved  by  Governor  Bernard, 
268 ;  the  supreme  authority,  275 ;  met 
at  Salem,  283,  284 ;  Gage  dissolved, 
285 ;  instituted  as  Provincial  Congress, 
287 ;  continued,  300 ;  re-established, 
310 ;  unaltered,  in  State,  325 ;  named 
Constitution  Committee,  326;  revolu¬ 
tion  against,  355 ;  address  to  ’Washing¬ 
ton,  364;  denounced  embargo,  375,  376; 
refused  to  honor  Lawrence,  379 ; 
(1813),  organized  defense  against 

British,  381 ;  reply  to  Governor  Strong’s 
appeal,  384,  385 ;  celebrated  Peace  of 
1814,  393;  Whigs  regained  control  of, 
II,  16;  certain  powers  transferred,  34; 
on  Maine  separation,  28;  emasculated 
legislature,  29;  membership,  33;  elec¬ 
tion  machinery  of,  37 ;  greed  of  mem¬ 
bers,  a  scandal,  38 ;  laughed  at  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morton,  44;  hopelessly  Whig,  46; 
lack  of  Whig  control  in,  50 ;  controlled 
by  Know  Nothings,  52;  controlled  by 
Republicans  (1857),  54;  allowed  lot¬ 
tery,  for  roads  and  bridges  and  Har¬ 
vard  buildings,  67 ;  disapproved  state 
ownership  of  railroad,  68 ;  sessions  and 
pay  fixed,  92 ;  Republican,  120 ;  still 
Republican  controlled,  126;  wrangled 
with  Democratic  Governor,  127 ;  laughed 
at  Woman  Suffrage  (1849),  135;  laws 
on  militia,  155;  created  Massachusetts 
State  Guard,  170;  grants  to  “The 
Artillery  Company,”  173;  upheld  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  World  War,  181 ;  ex¬ 
tended  control  of  Boston  business,  216; 
oath-taking  recognized  by,  238;  created 
first  Superior  Court  in  1692,  241 ;  John 
Adams  elected  to,  269;  recognized 
(1768)  districting  of  schools,  387; 
changed  (1827)  schools  to  political 
bauble,  390;  established  Academies 
(1797),  394;  (1797),  on  incorporation 
of  academies,  395 ;  and  founding  of 
Harvard,  429;  refused  to  support  Har¬ 
vard,  432 ;  voted  Harvard  president’s 


salary,  433  ;  incorporated  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  478;  taxed  tea 
and  coffee  (1756),  III,  162,  163;  biennial 
sessions  discussed,  368 
General  Electric  Company,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  III,  125,  126 

General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund,  from 
savings  banks,  for  insurance,  III,  175 
General  Theological  Library,  founded  in 
1820,  III,  48 

General  Ticket  System,  use  of,  II,  87 
Generals,  six  from  Massachusetts,  I,  321 
Geography,  physical,  I,  7,  et  seq. ;  first 
generally  taught  in  1830,  II,  393 
Geographical  growth,  Bay  Colony,  I,  107, 
et  seq. 

Geological  formation  of  Massachusetts, 

I,  1  et  seq. 

Geology,  Amos  Eaton  taught,  II,  65 
“George  Bonaventure,”  Samuel  Skelton 
on,  I,  79,  80 

George,  Captain,  of  “Rose,”  arrested,  I, 
198 

George’s  Bank,  for  swordfish,  II,  371 
Georgia,  joined  colonies,  I,  312 ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  protested  against  “Liberator,” 

H,  7 

German,  immigration,  I,  250 ;  modified 
settler  stock,  260;  in  New  England,  II, 
19,  23;  not  numerous  (1914),  179; 
diplomatic  relations  broken,  181 ;  ships, 
interned  in  Boston,  184 
Germanic  Museum,  at  Harvard,  closed  in 
World  War,  II,  451 ;  of  Harvard,  III, 
284 

Gerry,  Governor  Elbridge,  member,  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety,  I,  293 ;  first  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Congressman,  350 ;  Republican 
Party  candidate  for  governor,  defeated, 
371 ;  tarried  in  France  as  Commissioner, 
371 ;  Republican  governor,  and  “Gerry¬ 
mander,”  III,  99 

“Gerrymander,”  useful,  II,  33 ;  creation 
of  term,  III,  99 

Ghent  (Holland),  American  Commission¬ 
ers  at,  I,  392;  Treaty  of,  never  broken, 

II,  280 

Gibbons,  Captain,  at  conference,  I,  116 
Gibbons  and  Ogden  Case,  Webster  in,  II, 
305 

“Gibraltar  of  America,”  Louisburg,  I,  230 
Gifts,  by  Massachusetts,  to  King  Charles 

II,  I,  192 

Gilbert,  Raleigh,  admiral  (1607),  I,  31 
Gill,  Moses,  governor  after  Sumner’s 
death,  I,  371 

Gill  nets,  modern  development,  II,  371 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  plant,  III, 
i38 

Gilman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  suggested 
formation  of  Radcliffe,  III,  11;  Arthur, 
executive  of  Radcliffe,  12 
Ginn  and  Company,  educational  publishers, 

III,  113 

Ginn,  Edwin,  founder  of  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  III,  113 

Ginseng,  exported  by  Massachusetts,  II, 
329 
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Girls,  scant  education  of,  I,  246;  educa¬ 
tion  allowed,  366 ;  grammar  schools  and 
academies  opened  to,  private  schools 
for,  II,  396,  397 ;  unfortunate,  Jessie  D. 
Hodder’s  work  with,  III,  19 
Glaciation,  in  New  England,  I,  3;  its  in¬ 
fluence,  4 

Glass,  first  blown,  I,  152 ;  import  tax  on, 
267;  factories,  where  located,  II,  66; 
works  at  Sandwich,  III,  286 
“Globe”  (Boston),  on  alleged  Armistice, 
II,  192;  started  1872,  III,  104;  policy  of, 
105 

“Glory  of  the  Seas”  (The),  a  McKay 
clipper,  II,  354 

Gloucester,  shore  line,  I,  8;  grants,  65; 
settlement,  75,  et  seq . ;  raided,  310; 
(photograph)  Fishermen’s  Permanent 
Memorial  at,  II,  76;  harbor  charted  by 
Champlain,  “Dorchester  Adventurers” 
settled  at,  318,  337,  338;  fishing  schoon¬ 
ers  operated  from,  361 ;  Thatchers’  Is¬ 
land  (photograph) ,  367 ;  “Gloucester- 
man,”  evolved  from  clipper  schooner, 
365 ;  type  commended,  III,  136 ;  fisher¬ 
men,  lost  at  sea,  II,  370;  corner  on  salt 
fish,  375 

“Gloucester,”  United  States  Ship,  barraged 
Guanica,  II,  151 

Glover,  Mrs.  John,  executed,  I,  214 
Glue,  making  of,  II,  374,  375 
Goats,  driven  to  Hartford,  I,  111 
“Gob”  stick,  for  halibut,  II,  371 
God,  Seventeenth  Century  conception,  I, 
242 

“God  Save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  Hancock  originated  prayer, 
II,  27 

Godet,  Captain  Francis,  quoted  (1750) 
on  cod  fishery,  II,  361 
Goffe,  Thomas,  appointed  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor,  I,  83,  84;  resigned,  85 
Gold,  $800,000  allowed  Province,  I,  206; 
and  the  Clipper,  II,  351,  et  seq.;  “Rush” 
(California),  352,  et  seq. 

Golden  Age,  of  whaling,  II,  78;  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  opened  1790,  328 ;  in  literature 
(1820-80),  III,  79,  et  seq. 

Golden  Eagle,  Germany  decorated  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  with,  II,  461. 

“Good  Indian,”  Massasoit,  I,  20 
Goode,  Sarah,  executed,  I,  216 
Goodhue,  Benjamin,  Massachusetts  Con¬ 
gressman,  I,  350 

Goodrich,  Professor  Chauncey  A.,  revised 
Webster’s  Dictionary,  III,  119 
Goodspeed’s  old  bookshops,  III,  116 
Good  Will  Industries,  work  of,  III,  332, 
333 

Gordon  grant,  I,  143 

Gordon,  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.,  leader  of 
Congregational  ministers,  III,  330 
Gore,  Christopher,  advanced  Webster’s 
fortunes,  II,  304 

Gore  Hall,  succeeded  by  Widener  Build¬ 
ing,  III,  41 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  of  Plymouth, 
England,  I,  30;  aided  colonization,  31 


Gorges,  Captain  Robert,  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  for  New  England,  I,  62;  Gorges 
Colonies,  71;  patent,  113;  land,  114; 
described  Boston  buildings,  145 ;  com¬ 
plaint,  193 

Gorton,  colonizing  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
I,  142 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  named  Cape  Cod 
and  Elizabeth  Islands,  I,  29;  visited 
Cape  Cod  (1602),  II,  318 
Gospel,  preservation,  I,  117,  118 
Government,  Colonial,  based  on  Bible,  I, 
137;  self,  protection  of,  for  United 
Colonies,  117;  town  meeting  form  of, 
246,  et  seq. ;  free,  “property  incompetent 
to  sustain,”  II,  33 ;  local,  three  forms, 
251 

Governor,  Catholic  (first),  III,  379 
Governor,  Colonial,  sought  by  Vassal,  I, 
143;  Provincial,  list  of,  199,  et  seq.; 
no  longer  dependent  on  General  Court, 
205;  State,  John  Hancock,  first,  328; 
Council,  direct  election  proposed,  II,  33 ; 
veto  power,  classified,  33 ;  second  to 
President  in  militia  matters,  169;  war¬ 
time  military  dictator,  184 
Governor  General,  Dominion  of  New 
England,  I,  68;  to  be  defied,  96 
“Grace  L.  Fears,”  saga  of  lost  dory,  II, 
368,  et  seq. 

Graduate  School,  established  1874,  II,  472 
Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
established  at  Harvard,  II,  444 
Grammar  Schools,  established,  I,  167 
Grand  Banks,  Massachusetts  fishermen’s 
rights  at,  I,  392.;  II,  73,  363;  John 
Adams  won  America’s  right  to  fish,  272 
“Grand  Old  Man”  (Bradford),  I,  67 
Grand  Pre,  point  of  deportation,  I,  235 
“Grand  Turk,”  ventured  to  Pacific,  II, 
326 

Granites,  New  England,  I,  1 
Grants,  Rhode  Island  to  Pacific,  I,  108; 
Gorton,  142,  143 ;  land,  conditions  out¬ 
lined,  II,  62;  for  settlement  of  Rut¬ 
land,  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
62,  63 

Grant,  Judge  Robert,  consultant,  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case,  III,  383 
Grant,  General  Ulysses  Simpson,  as  Gen¬ 
eral,  in  supreme  command,  II,  116; 
elected  President  by  Republicans,  122 ; 
re-elected,  123;  played  politics,  124 
Grapes,  purple,  found  in  Massachusetts 
by  Northmen,  III,  51;  Shurtleff,  orig¬ 
inated,  54 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany,  I,  29 
Gray,  Asa,  botanist,  II,  415 ;  private  sum¬ 
mer  course  in  botany,  446 
Gray,  Chipman,  on  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  II,  456 

Gray,  Captain  Robert,  of  “Lady  Wash¬ 
ington,”  II,  329;  visited  Columbia  River, 
330;  of  “Columbia,”  opened  up  South 
American  trade,  334 

Gray,  Thomas,  established  Nantasket,  I, 
72 
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“Great  Artillery,  The,”  chartered  1638,  II, 
173 

“Great  Awakening,”  religious  movement, 

I,  205;  II,  437;  III,  293;  reaction  to,  300 
Great  Barrington,  named  for  Britisher, 

II,  61 

Great  Boston  Fire,  in  1872,  II,  123 
Great  Britain,  Loyalty  to  versus  Subjec¬ 
tion  by,  I,  207 

Great  Depression,  hit  Nantucket  whaling, 
II,  74 

Great  Lakes,  French  Navy  on,  I,  233 
“Great  Republic,”  a  McKay  clipper,  II, 
354 

Great  Seal  of  Massachusetts,  Indian 
graces,  II,  358 

Greek,  must  be  taught,  I,  366 
Greeks,  in  New  England,  II,  19 
Greek  Letter  Fraternities,  III,  338 
Greeley,  Horace,  defeated  for  President, 

II,  124;  editor,  critic,  III,  83 

Green,  Bartholomew,  “Boston  News  Let¬ 
ter”  passed  to,  III,  95 
Green,  Charles  and  Nathaniel,  publishers 
of  “The  Statesmen,”  II,  43 
Green,  Colonel  E.  H.  R.,  estate  at  Round 
Hill,  II,  72 

Green,  Jerome  D.,  private  secretary  to 
President  Eliot,  II,  461 
Green,  Samuel,  broadside  (1689),  III,  94 
Greenback  Party,  candidate  defeated,  II, 
127 ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  candidate  of, 
127 ; ;  Butler  defeated,  128 
Greene,  Rev.  John  Morton,  advised  Sophia 
Smith,  III,  11 

Greene,  Nathanael,  in  military  command, 
I,  298 

Greene,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  hostess  to  Eli 
Whitney,  III,  257,  258 
Greene,  Rev.  William  B.,  spoke  for  woman 
suffrage,  II,  97 

Greenfield,  a  leading  town  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  II,  59;  tool  factory,  66; 
Connecticut  River  navigable  north  to,  67 
Greenhalge,  Frederick  T.,  first  foreign- 
born  State  executive,  III,  376 
Greenhouse,  first  in  America,  III,  53;  for 
orchids,  54 

Greenland,  discovered,  I,  271 
Green  Mountains  (Vermont),  part  of 
Appalachians,  I,  7 

Greenough,  Professor  and  Mrs.  James  B., 
furthered  establishment  of  Radcliffe, 

III,  12 

Greensmyth,  Stephen,  committed  to  mar¬ 
shal,  I,  104 

Greenwood,  Isaac,  first  incumbent  of 
Hollis  Chair,  Harvard,  II,  437 
Grenadiers  (British),  march  of,  I,  297 
Grenville,  George,  instituted  duty,  I,  266 
“Grey  Man  from  Nahant,”  Senator  Lodge, 
III,  382 

Greylock  Mountain,  elevation,  I,  7 
Gridley,  Jeremiah,  a  clergyman  and 
“Father  of  the  Bar,”  II,  239 
Gridley,  Colonel  Richard,  in  command, 
artillery,  I,  298 ;  experienced  officer,  299 ; 
planned  redoubts,  304 


“Griffin,”  I,  109 

Griffin’s  Wharf,  tea  ships  at,  I,  279 
Grigson,  Commissioner  for  New  Haven, 
I,  116 

Grinding,  cylindrical,  inventor  of  emery 
wheel,  III,  122,  123 

Grinnell,  F.  W.,  on  provincial  laws,  II, 
254 

Groton,  partly  destroyed,  I,  182;  gun¬ 
powder  to,  293 

Grout,  Jonathan,  Massachusetts  Congress¬ 
man,  I,  350 

Grozier,  Edward  A.,  took  over  (Boston) 
“Post,”  III,  104 

Guanica,  taken  by  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  II,  151 
Gudrida,  bore  son,  I,  28 
“Guerriere,”  defeat  of,  I,  379 
“Guerriere”  and  “Constitution”  (illustra¬ 
tion),  I,  358 
Guiana,  as  haven,  I,  39 
Guild,  Jr.,  Governor  Curtis,  administra¬ 
tion,  III,  378 

Guinea  fishermen,  now  prominent,  II,  374 
Gunpowder,  manufactured  secretly,  I,  292; 

ordered  to  Sudbury  and  Groton,  293 
Guy  Fawkes  Day,  like  “Pope  Day”  in 
Massachusetts,  I,  255 
Guyot,  Arnold,  geographer,  II,  415 

Habeas  Corpus,  privilege  of  writ  of,  I, 
328;  governor  empowered  to  suspend, 
357 

Habit,  Professor  William  James’  chapter 
on,  III,  90 

Hadley,  King  Philip  against,  I,  182;  had 
English  namesake,  II,  60 
Hair,  men’s,  curled  and  dressed,  I,  171 
Hale,  Alfred,  originated  diving  suits,  III, 
134 

Hale  Company,  Alfred,  oldest  rubber 
manufacturing  company  in  United 
States,  III,  134 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  motto  quoted,  II, 
463;  a  prominent  figure,  III,  89;  one 
time  editor,  110;  writer  and  Unitarian 
cleric,  330 

Hale,  Rev.  John,  wife  named  witch,  I, 
220 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  witch  trial  under,  I, 
213 

Hale,  Nathan,  editor,  III,  190,  191,  192 
Halifax  (Chebucto),  D’Anville’s  fleet  at, 

I,  232;  regiments  in  Boston,  268,  269; 
Howe’s  expected  destination,  319 

Hall  of  Flags,  holds  flags  of  all  wars,  II, 
193;  enriched,  III,  377 
Hall,  Prince,  organized  African  Lodge, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masonry, 
III,  341 

Hall,  Samuel,  East  Boston  clipper  builder, 

II,  353 

Hall,  S.  R.,  established  first  State  Normal 
School,  II,  400 

Hallet,  Captain,  of  “Harriet,”  II,  329 
Hallett,  Benjamin  F.,  for  abolishing  Coun¬ 
cil,  II,  94;  on  judiciary,  96 
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Hallowell,  Captain  Edward  N.,  com¬ 
manded  colored  regiment,  II,  113 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  active,  I,  344;  lead¬ 
ership  of,  365;  period  of  his  dictation,- 
374;  feud  with  John  Adams,  II,  273 
Hamilton,  Professor  Alice,  on  faculty  of 
Harvard  Medical  School,  III,  20 
Hamilton,  Frederick  W.,  first  President 
of  Jackson  College,  III,  16;  Grand 
Secretary,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masonry,  340,  et  seq. 

Hampden,  John,  grant  to,  I,  108 
Hampden  County,  established,  II,  58 
Hancock,  John,  young  merchant,  I,  268; 
Boston  house  (picture),  277;  Liberty 
Tree  speech,  277;  organizer,  283;  por¬ 
trait,  284;  elected  Provincial  President, 
287 ;  Chairman,  Committee  of  Safety, 
288 ;  property  destroyed,  292 ;  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  293 ;  ambitions,  301 ;  “flagitious 
offenses,”  304;  wrote  Washington,  316; 
chosen  first  Governor  of  State,  328 ; 
evaluated,  329,  330 ;  elected  president  of 
ratification  convention,  347 ;  on  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments,  348;  snubbed 
President  Washington,  364;  term  as 
governor,  365;  death  of,  366;  misgiv¬ 
ings  on  Constitution,  II,  27 ;  Boston’s 
richest  man,  269 ;  courteously  attended 
Catholic  mass,  III,  320 
Hancock,  established  by  Shakers,  II,  60; 

named  for  American  patriot,  61 
“Hancock,”  on  great  trade  route,  II,  330 
Hancock-Clarke  House,  relics  at,  I,  297 
Hancock,  Thomas,  “plantation”  (site  of 
State  House),  III,  53,  54 
Hanford,  A.  Chester,  book  on  Boston 
quoted,  II,  222 
“Hang  together,”  I,  286 
Hanging,  of  Quakers,  I,  126;  witchcraft, 
216;  of  Royalists,  in  effigy,  267 
“Hannah,”  Nicholas  Broughton  commis¬ 
sioned  to,  I,  312 

Hard-tack,  ship’s  biscuit,  III,  349 
Harding,  President  Warren  G.,  nominated, 
elected,  died,  II,  54,  312,  313 
Harkness,  Edward  S.,  donation  for  Har¬ 
vard’s  House  Plan,  II,  453 
Harpoon,  for  swordfish,  II,  371 
Harpooner,  functions  of,  II,  81,  82 
“Harriet,”  cargo  of  ginseng,  II,  329; 

opened  Boston’s  China  trade,  339 
Harrington,  Jonathan,  his  cruel  fate  at 
Lexington,  I,  295 

Harris,  Benjamin,  “Publick  Occurances,” 
III,  94 

Harrison,  Peter,  built  King’s  Chapel 
(Boston),  III,  277 

Hartford,  fort  near  site  of,  I,  108;  church 
built  at,  109;  emigration  to,  111;  form 
of  government,  112;  Alse  Young, 
hanged,  213;  Convention,  resolutions  of, 
386,  et  seq. ;  stage  coach  from,  II,  68 
Harvard,  John,  benefactions,  II,  208,  431 ; 
statue,  fronting  University  Hall,  III, 
286 


Harvard  University,  student,  John  Ince, 

I,  114;  first  president,  129;  student 
whipped,  163;  established,  166;  graduate 
hanged,  216,  217 ;  and  Cotton  Mather, 
221 ;  Yard,  Calef’s  writings  burned  in, 
222 ;  in  Eighteenth  Century,  248 ;  Com¬ 
mencement  Day,  256;  Washington’s 
headquarters,  310;  American  troops 
housed  in,  313;  needs  of  satisfied,  334; 
100  graduates  were  Loyalists,  337 ;  Whig 
control  of,  II,  17 ;  rights  and  privileges 
of  charter,  35 ;  ferry  monopoly  threat¬ 
ened,  40;  critics  of,  100;  the  first  col¬ 
lege,  208,  377 ;  William  Stoughton’s 
legacy  to,  241 ;  John  Adams  attended, 
267 ;  presidency  of,  declined  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  289;  types  of  students, 
320;  first  funds  voted  for,  378;  Female 
Annex  (now  Radcliffe  College),  424, 
428,  et  seq. ;  Old  Harvard  Hall  burned 
down,  new  provided,  438,  439 ;  Housing 
Plan  (photograph),  441;  Harkness 
donation  to,  453 ;  library  replaced  by 
Province  of  New  Hampshire,  438; 
growth  of,  III,  38;  established  1636,  40, 
et  seq.;  changed  (1782)  from  Harvard 
College,  II,  439;  President  Lowell’s 
chief  concern,  448 ;  The  Arnold  Ar¬ 
boretum,  III,  65,  et  seq. ;  letters  for 
and  by,  163;  art  education  at,  284; 
Unitarian  control  gained,  312; 

Harvard  Business  School,  buildings,  II, 
450 ;  re-establishment  of,  453 
Harvard’s  Cancer  Commission,  founded 
1889,  III,  253 

Harvard  Divinity  School,  composition  of, 

II,  456 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  II,  453 

Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Commission, 
researches  of,  III,  253 
Harvard  Law  School,  Professor  Joel 
Parker  of,  II,  90;  development  of,  248; 
reformed,  444;  closed  to  women,  III,  19 
Harvard  Medical  School,  formed  Base 
Hospital  No.  5,  II,  188;  established 
1782,  439;  III,  242,  one  of  “Big  Three,” 
243 ;  reformed,  II,  445 
Harvard  Naval  School,  founded  1917,  II, 
452 

Harvard  Observatory,  Miss  Annie  Jump 
cannon  at,  III,  23 

Harvard  School  of  Architecture,  estab¬ 
lished  1914,  II,  453 

Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architec¬ 
ture,  established  1914,  II,  453 
Harvard  School  of  City  Planning,  estab¬ 
lished  1929,  II,  453 

Harvard’s  Society  of  Fellows,  established, 

II,  454 

Harvard  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps, 
students  enrolled  in,  II,  452 
“Harvard  University  Crimson”  (alias 
“Crime”),  educational  daily,  III,  114 
Haswell,  Susanna,  Nantasket  fictionist, 

III,  78 

Hatch,  Estes,  of  Rutland,  II,  63 
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Hatfield,  convention  closed  court  at 
Northampton,  I,  356 
Hathorne,  at  conference,  I,  116 
Haverhill,  attacked,  I,  227 ;  fired,  229 ; 

“Gazette,”  established  1798,  III,  107 
Hawaiian  Islands,  base  for  whalers,  II, 
77 

Hawley,  Joseph,  “big  man”  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  II,  243 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  I,  163;  III,  82; 
house  at  Concord  (photograph),  84; 
photograph  of  monument,  278 
Hayes,  Moses  Michael,  first  depositor, 
Massachusetts  Bank,  III,  168 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  II,  126 
Hayes,  Colonel  William  C.,  commanded 
104th  Regiment,  II,  186 
Haynes,  John,  arrived,  I,  92;  elected  gov¬ 
ernor,  100;  commissioner,  116 
“Haystack  prayer  meeting,”  in  Williams- 
town,  1806,  II,  63,  64 
Headlines  and  Illustrations,  newspaper, 
introduced,  III,  99 

Health,  Public,  State  Board  established 
1869,  II,  134,  135 ;  general,  control,  227 ; 
law,  first  in  State,  III,  241 
Hearst,  William  Randolph,  his  three  Bos¬ 
ton  papers,  III,  103,  104;  backed  John 
B.  Moran,  378 

Heat,  from  open-fires,  I,  154 
Heath,  General,  called  for  deliberation,  I, 
347,  348;  directed  defense,  381 
Hebrew  Societies,  III,  338 
“Hector,”  officers  of,  arrested,  I,  101 
“Hell-ships,”  Yankee,  II,  350 
Helvetic  Confederacies,  a  model,  I,  343 
Hemorrhages,  cerebral,  Adams’  family 
affliction,  II,  292 
Hemp,  I,  111 

Henrv,  Patrick,  Stamp  Act,  resolutions  of, 

I,  266 

Henshaw,  David  (financier),  helped  form 
Democrat  Party,  II,  40 ;  built  a  Jackson 
Party  in  Massachusetts,  41 ;  regained 
power  in  Democrat  Party,  46 
“Herald,”  Boston,  stimulated  annexations, 

II,  227 ;  morning  paper,  III,  105 
“Herald-Traveler,”  Boston’s  great  paper, 

III,  104,  et  seq. 

Herb-tea,  used,  I,  276 

Herring,  curing,  in  winter,  II,  375 
Heterogeneity,  change  to,  noted,  II,  24 
Heusler,  George,  first  professionally 
trained  gardener,  III,  54,  55 
“Hibbert  Journal,”  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  magazine,  III,  111 
Hibbins,  Mrs.  Anne,  witchcraft  case,  I, 
138,  139;  hanged,  214;  (photograph) 
215 

Hibbins,  William,  wife  hanged,  I,  214 
Hibernian  Charitable  Society,  formed,  II, 
23 

Higginson,  Rev.  Francis,  on  “Talbot,”  I, 
79;  assistant  pastor,  80;  on  abundant 
sea-fish,  II,  359,  360;  wrote  to  England 
about  Massachusetts  vegetables,  III,  52, 


Higginson,  Stephen,  of  Essex  Junto  clan, 
I,  374 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth,  versifier, 
III,  88;  writings  of,  89 
High  Schools,  courses  to  fit  students,  II, 
425;  Junior,  development,  428 
Hill,  Frank  A.,  Secretary,  State  Board  of 
Education,  II,  401 ;  reported  school  con¬ 
ditions,  402,  425 

Hill,  Rev.  Thomas,  elected  President  of 
Harvard,  II,  443,  444 
Hillard,  George  S.,  defended  city  capi¬ 
talists,  II,  93,  94;  favored  independent 
judiciary,  95 

Hillsboro,  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial 
Department,  I,  268 

Hingham,  seized  by  Boston  court,  I,  139; 

absorbed  by  Boston,  II,  339,  340 
Historians,  of  Massachusetts,  III,  77 ; 
modern,  listed,  91 

History,  first  taught  in  public  schools,  II, 
420 

Hoar,  Judge  E.  R.,  Grant’s  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  ousted,  II,  124 

Hoar,  Senator  George  F.,  supported 
woman  suffrage,  III,  5 ;  death  of,  378 
Hoar,  Rev.  Leonard,  Harvard  graduate, 
and  its  fourth  president,  II,  433;  vision¬ 
ary,  resigned,  died,  434;  a  graduate  in 
medicine,  III,  238 
Hoar,  Samuel,  on  suffrage,  II,  33 
Hoar,  Sherman,  Republican  Congressman, 
III,  376 

Hobbamock,  Indian  guide,  I,  57;  neutral, 
60 

Hodder,  Mrs.  Jessie  D.,  head  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Reformatory,  III,  19 
Holden  Chapel  (Harvard),  built,  II,  437; 

General  Court  met  in,  438 
Holden,  Jane,  of  London,  donated  £400 
to  Harvard,  II,  437 
Holidays,  only  three,  I,  256 
Holland,  English  Pilgrims  emigrated  to, 

I,  37,  38;  immigrants  to  United  States 
(1830),  II,  23 

Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert,  described  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  II,  58 
Hollis  Chair  of  Divinity,  Harvard, 
Thomas  Hollis,  Englishman,  donor,  II, 
437,  438 ;  vacancy  in,  439 ;  fight  by 
Unitarians,  440 

Hollis  Hall,  Harvard,  General  Court  paid 
for,  II,  437 

Hollis,  Thomas,  Englishman’s  foundation 
of  Hollis  Chair  of  Divinity  at  Harvard, 

II,  437,  438;  of  London,  added  books  to 
Harvard  Library,  438 

Holmes,  John,  editor,  III,  105 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  the  third  poet, 

III,  87;  on  Puerperal  Fever  (1843),  250, 
251 

Holworthy  Hall  (Harvard),  provided  by 
second  lottery,  II,  440 
Holy  Cross  College,  history,  II,  481 ; 
library,  III,  44,  45;  founded  by  Bishop 
Fitzpatrick,  324 

Holy  Ghost,  sanctification,  I,  103 
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Holyoke,  Rev.  Edward,  elected  President 
of  Harvard,  II,  437 ;  died,  438 
Holmes,  Captain  William,  established 
English  claim  at  Windsor,  I,  108,  111; 
Colony  flourished,  109 
Holmes,  Obadiah,  Anabaptist,  punished, 

I,  128,  129 

Holmes,  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell,  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  III,  386 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  in  Concord, 
III,  332 

Home-brew,  strength  of,  I,  156 
Home  Guard,  to  replace  National  Guard, 

II,  182 

Home  Ownership,  fostered  by  co-opera¬ 
tive  banks,  III,  176 
Homeopathy,  college  teaching,  III,  242 
Homogeneous,  population,  politics,  indus¬ 
try  (till  1750),  I,  261 
Homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  march  of, 

II,  20 

Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  London, 
ancestor  of  the  “Ancients,”  II,  172;  his¬ 
tory  linked  with  “Ancients,”  177 
Honolulu,  base  for  whalers,  II,  78 
Hood,  Frederick  C.,  first  made  rubber 
shoes,  III,  133 

Hood  Rubber  Company,  production,  III, 
133 

Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  arrived,  I,  92 ; 
minister  at  Newtown  (Cambridge), 
109;  led  families  to  Hartford,  wife  car¬ 
ried  on  litter,  111 ;  famous  sermon 
(1638),  112 

Hooper,  Dr.  Foster,  for  popular  election 
of  judiciary,  II,  95 

Hoosac  Mountain,  canal  under,  proposed 
(finally  tunnelled),  III,  187;  Tunnel, 
bill  vetoed  by  Governor  Claflin,  II,  122 ; 
by  Governor  Rice,  127 ;  Fitchburg  Rail¬ 
road  through,  129;  unloaded  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  130 

Hoover,  Herbert,  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  II,  191 
“Hopewell,”  arrival,  I,  85 
Hopkins,  Mark,  President  of  Williams 
College,  II,  481 

Hopkins,  Matthew,  English  “witch-finder- 
general,”  I,  211 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  visited  Massasoit,  I,  51 ; 
commissioner,  116 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  II, 
423 

Horr,  Dr.  George  Edwin,  President,  New¬ 
ton  Theological  School,  III,  331 
Horseback  journey,  Boston  to  New  York, 

III,  76 

Horse  cars,  suggested,  II,  68;  of  1885, 
III,  211 

Horse-racing,  permitted,  I,  257 
Horses,  first  purchased  for  Cavalry,  II, 
162 

Horticultural  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
III,  49 

Horticulture,  III,  51,  et  seq .;  develop¬ 
ment,  55,  56 

“Horticulture,”  magazine  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  III,  114 


Hosmer,  Private,  killed  by  British  at  Con¬ 
cord,  I,  295 

Hospitals,  unknown  in  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  I,  248 ;  on  Spectacle  Island,  254 
Ship  “Bay  State,”  procured,  II,  153 ;  Base, 
Nos.  5,  6,  7,  188;  State,  III,  223,  243,  et 
seq. 

Hough,  on  Court  of  Assistants,  I,  100 
Houghton,  H.  O.,  founded  Riverside 
Press,  III,  112 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers, 
III,  111,  et  seq. 

Houqua,  Hong  Kong  merchant,  II,  332 
Hours,  48-hour  week  observed,  III,  152 
Hours,  banking,  first  banks,  III,  168 
“House  Beautiful,”  taken  over  by  “At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,”  III,  108 
House  of  Lords,  I,  164 
Householders,  recreations,  I,  134 
Housing,  Indian  types  of,  I,  22,  23 ; 
pioneers’  type  (photograph),  30;  Pil¬ 
grims’  first,  48;  Boston,  8;  Puritans', 
90;  at  Newtown,  111;  evolution,  151, 
et  seq. ;  English  style,  brick,  unpopular, 
153;  unheated  houses,  152;  “widows’ 
walks”  atop  houses,  II,  75 ;  Colonial 
houses  well  built,  III,  276 
Housewives,  labored,  I,  157 ;  Eighteenth 
Century,  245,  246 

House  of  Correction,  for  loiterers,  I,  254 
How,  Thomas,  of  Rutland,  II,  63 
Howe,  Amasa,  sold  sewing  machine  patent 
in  England,  III,  261 

Howe,  Elias,  invented  sewing  machine, 
III,  260 

Howe,  Elizabeth,  Salem  witch,  executed, 

I,  216 

Howe,  G.  Frank,  of  Knights  of  Pythias, 
III,  345,  et  seq. 

Howe,  John,  editor  of  the  “News  Letter,” 
III,  96 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  President,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  III, 
5,  6 

Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G.,  work  for  the  blind, 

II,  404;  with  feeble-minded,  III,  249 
Howe,  General  William,  aided  Gage,  I, 

304;  commanded  Breed’s  Hill  attack, 
306;  fired  Charlestown,  307;  replaced 
Gage,  311;  advised  evacuation  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  312;  commented  on  rebels,  317; 
evacuated  Boston,  318;  1,100  Loyalists 
fled  with,  337 

Hubbard  (Clifford  Chesley),  I,  187,  197; 

reported  on  Royal  Commissioners,  188 
Hubbard,  Gardiner  G.,  deaf  children  of, 

III,  266,  defended  Bell’s  invention,  267, 
268 

Hubbardstown,  Captain  Adam  Wheeler 
of,  I,  356 

Hudson  River,  Indians  fled  to,  I,  183 ; 

original  destination  of  Pilgrims,  II,  316 
Huguenots,  French,  welcomed,  I,  251 
Hughes,  Captain  Paul,  of  “Abigail,”  II, 
361 

Hull,  Master,  Pine  Tree  Shillings,  III,  157 
Humanitarianism,  State’s,  widened,  II,  423 
Humidity  (Boston),  I,  16 
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Humphrey,  John,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 
I,  83 ;  resigned,  84,  85 ;  deputy  governor, 
84;  legal  training,  137 
Hungarians,  in  New  England,  II,  19 
Hunt,  Captain  Thomas,  captured  Indians 
and  sold  as  slaves,  I,  173,  175 
Huntington  Memorial  Cancer  Research 
Hospital,  founded  1912,  researches  on 
pernicious  anemia,  III,  253 
Huntington,  William  Edwards,  on  death 
of  President  Warren’s  wife,  II,  464; 
second  President,  Boston  University, 
471 ;  tenure  of,  472 

Hurley,  Governor  Charles  P.,  administra¬ 
tion,  III,  384 

Husbands,  treatment  of  wives,  I,  166 
Hustis,  James  H.,  General  Superintendent, 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  III,  202; 
elected  President,  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  205 

Hutchins,  Thomas,  on  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants,  I,  83 

Plutchinson,  Anne,  I,  102,  et  seq. ;  Rhode 
Island  adherents,  116;  activities  of,  III, 
4;  a  midwife,  238 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  on  currency  depre¬ 
ciation,  III,  157,  158 
Hutchinson,  William,  husband  of  Anne, 
I,  102 ;  “Colonial  Laws”  cited,  123,  146, 
195,  238;  quoted  Charles  II,  186,  187; 
on  Royal  Commissioners,  188;  appointed 
Chief  Justice,  209;  hated  as  Royalist 
Governor,  270;  on  balcony  of  Old  State 
House  (Boston), 271 ;  ridiculed  Commit¬ 
tees  of  Correspondence,  274;  alarmed, 
275,  278;  whitewashed,  276;  Governor’s 
sons,  277 ;  “without  authority,”  280 ; 
postponed  annual  meeting,  282 ;  replaced 
by  Gage,  283 ;  a  Loyalist,  337 ;  on  towns 
as  corporations,  II,  254;  capable  his¬ 
torian,  III,  77 

Hyde,  James,  orchard  nursery  of,  III,  54 
Hyde  Park,  last  village  to  unite  with 
Boston,  II,  227 

Hyde,  President,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on 
President  Eliot  speech,  II,  466 
Hygiene,  first  taught  in  public  schools,  II, 
417 

Hypnotism,  to  deaden  pain,  III,  262 

Iberian  nations,  exploited,  I,  28 
Ice,  last  trading  venture  of  Yankees,  II, 
336;  houses,  built  at  Havana,  336;  ships, 
Yankee,  336 

Ice  ages,  I,  3;  effects  of,  4,  5 
Iceland,  discovered,  historian  of,  I,  27 
Ideals,  for  white  folks  only,  II,  4 
Ideas,  imported  from  Europe,  I,  242 
Illegitimacy,  amongst  Puritans,  I,  165 
Illumination,  from  open-fires,  I,  154 
Immigrants  .influx,  I,  91,  92,  251,  et  seq. ; 
to  Civil  War  period,  II,  19,  et  seq. ; 
bureau,  first  counted  arrivals  (1820), 
22;  rising  tide  of,  39;  Civil  to  World 
War,  139,  et  seq. 

Immorality,  amongst  Puritans,  I,  165 
Impeachment,  of  President  Johnson,  II, 
122,  249 


Import  Duties,  repealed,  I,  269;  for 
Revolutionary  War  funds,  III,  165 
Imports,  British,  suspended,  I,  267 ;  tea, 
276;  discouraged,  334;  prohibited,  375 
Impressment,  grounds  for  War  of  1812, 
I,  377;  a  stumbling  block,  392;  question 
unsettled,  393;  II,  344,  345 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  III,  338 
Ince,  Jonathan,  Harvard  student,  I,  114 
Income  of  $100  a  year,  ample,  I,  159 
Incorporations  (1814-15),  list  of,  I,  398; 
of  towns  or  settlements  in  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  II,  62,  63;  of  towns, 
253;  number  incorporated  towns  (pre- 
Revolutionary),  385 

Indentured  servants,  the  largest  class,  I, 
157 

Independence,  growth  towards,  I,  199 ;  in 
Province,  207;  struggles  for,  209;  in 
Colonies,  232;  natal  day  of  American, 
272 ;  Declaration  of,  signatures  of  sign¬ 
ers  shown,  302,  303 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  III,  338 
Indians,  I,  19,  et  seq. ;  Pilgrims’  fear  of, 
47;  chiefs,  50;  sachems,  52;  troubles, 
53,  et  seq. ;  religion,  education,  78 ;  land 
titles,  79 ;  wronged,  by  Morton,  89 ; 
“Apostle  to  the,”  92 ;  Roger  Williams 
lived  with,  94;  forty-year  peace  with, 
106;  trade  with,  107;  Hartford  land 
purchased  from,  108;  Hartford  colo¬ 
nists  begged  from,  109;  kind  to  Quakers, 
127;  Apostle  to,  John  Eliot,  147;  first 
slaves,  158;  practically  none  in  1800,  II, 
2;  mixed  marriages,  I,  166;  eliminated, 
173,  et  seq.;  proselyting  and  schooling, 
177 ;  and  body  lice,  178;  5,000  converted, 
called  “praying  Indians,”  178;  War, 
Colony  taxed  for,  197;  Andros  against, 
198;  Maine,  200;  Chief  Pontiac,  killed, 
Five  Nations,  225;  Eastern  tribes,  230; 
French  trading  posts,  233;  attacks  for¬ 
ever  ended,  238;  patriots  dressed  as, 
279;  Stockbridge,  310;  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  a  bulwark  against,  II,  60;  edu¬ 
cation  among,  385 

Indictment,  trial  following,  I,  136;  charges 
in,  139 

Individualism,  Seventeenth  Century,  I, 
242  ;  .Yankee,  II,  119;  fishermen,  typical 
individualists,  364 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  in 
Lawrence  strike,  III,  148;  similar  to 
Knights  of  Labor,  144 
Industry,  region  of,  I,  8 ;  homogeneous 
(till  1750),  261;  birth  of,  395,  et  seq.; 
development  of,  in  New  England,  II, 
20;  prior  to  1812,  restricted,  22;  versus 
agriculture,  39;  decentralization  of,  pre¬ 
dicted,  59;  expansion  (after  1880),  141; 
industrial  training,  provided,  135;  free 
schooling  began,  422,  et  seq.;  commis¬ 
sion  on,  established,  427;  last  half 
century  of,  III,  121,  et  seq.;  adaptation 
and  specialization  in,  139 
Infant  Baptism,  I,  128,  et  seq. 

Inferior  Courts,  created,  II,  241 
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Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  juris¬ 
diction,  I,  250 

Inflation,  demanded  and  fought,  I,  354; 
in  Massachusetts,  391 ;  of  credit,  III, 
156 ;  attempts  to  check,  164 
Influenza,  epidemic,  II,  170;  Fall  of  1918, 
190 

Ingersoll,  historian,  on  War  of  1812,  I, 
383 

Ingraham,  Captain  Joseph,  of  “Hope,”  II, 
330 

Inheritance,  laws  for  children,  I,  136 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  agitated,  III, 
349,  et  seq. ;  voluminous  debates  printed, 
357,  et  seq. 

Inks,  by  Carter,  III,  138 
Innkeepers,  licensed,  I,  156 
Inoculations,  I,  248 

Insane,  “hospitals”  for,  occupants  in¬ 
creased,  II,  24;  asylum  for,  first  estab¬ 
lished,  404 

Installment  Buying,  first  instance  of,  I, 

m 

Insurance,  deductions,  II,  79;  legislation, 
by  Governor  Ames,  128 ;  marine,  com¬ 
panies  established,  321 ;  life,  service  of 
savings  banks,  III,  175,  176,  et  seq.; 
department,  created  (1855),  177;  com¬ 
missioner,  fixed  auto  insurance  rates, 
179 

Insurgents,  ousted  Winthrop,  I,  98 
Intelligence  System,  organized,  I,  292 
Interest,  bank,  early,  III,  168 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  New 
England  Railroad  unification,  III,  199, 
200 

Intolerance,  of  Congregational  Church,  I, 
107;  narrow,  of  Puritans,  II,  205;  to 
freedom  (1620-1833),  III,  289,  et  seq. 
Intoxicating  beverages,  sold  only  by  State 
agents,  II,  136 

Invasion  of  Colonies,  provisions  against, 
I,  118,  119 

Inventions,  limited  monopolies  for,  al¬ 
lowed,  I,  134 

Inventors,  III,  255,  et  seq. 

Investments,  III,  179,  et  seq. 

Ipswich,  offered  cannon,  I,  96;  court 
rights,  113;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward  at, 
133;  district  court  established,  139; 
train  bands,  II,  174;  shipbuilding  to 
manufacturing,  338;  canal  (1652),  III, 
185 

Irish,  immigrants,  I,  260;  “Know-Noth¬ 
ings”  opposed,  II,  18;  immigrant  labor¬ 
ers  victimized,  22,  23 ;  Emigrant  Society 
formed,  23;  immigrants  (1830),  23,  24; 
blamed,  51 ;  in  1853,  90;  used  as  “hands,” 
141,  politicians,  145 
Iron,  produced  at  Saugus,  I,  152 
Iron,  foundry,  at  Springfield,  II,  66 
Irwin,  Agnes,  dean  of  Radcliffe,  III,  13 
Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  Museum,  in  Fen¬ 
way,  III,  285 

Island,  the  vanished,  II,  321 
“Islands”  ( See  Nantucket  and  Martha’s 
Vineyard) 


Isle  of  Shoals  (New  Hampshire), 
Thomas  Morton  confined  at,  I,  73,  74 
Istanbul  Woman’s  College,  mentioned 
III,  26 

Italians,  in  New  England,  II,  19;  (1850) 
in  New  England,  24;  immigration,  142; 
one-eighth  of  Boston’s  population,  145 

Jackson,  Justice  Charles  (photograph), 
II,  258 

Jackson  College,  for  girls,  III,  334 
Jackson,  Frances,  petitioned  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  II,  97 

Jackson,  Francis,  joined  abolitionists,  II, 
11 

Jackson,  General,  victory  at  New  Orleans, 
praised,  I,  393;  trick  of,  angered  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  Q.  Adams,  II,  282 
Jackson,  Jonathan,  of  Essex  Junto  clan, 
I,  374 

Jackson  Party,  Henshaw  built,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  II,  41 

Jackson,  President  Andrew,  elected  by 
Democratic  Party,  II,  41 ;  depression  of 
1837,  43 

Jackson,  Robert,  clipper  builder  of  East 
Boston,  II,  354 

Jacobinism,  French,  anathema  to  Boston¬ 
ians,  I,  373 

Jacobs,  George,  executed,  I,  216,  217; 

witchcraft  trial  (illustration),  219 
Jails,  in  larger  towns,  or  under  Town 
Hall  roof,  I,  248;  debtors  filled,  II,  244 
Jamaica,  colonizing  of,  I,  145 
“James  Baines,”  clipper,  did  21  knots,  II, 
354;  finest  of  clippers,  355 
James,  Henry,  on  Charles  W.  Eliot,  II, 
408,  461;  on  death  of  President  Eliot’s 
wife,  464;  not  claimed  by  Massachu¬ 
setts,  III,  90 

James,  Professor  William,  influenced  pub¬ 
lic  education,  II,  426;  works  of,  III,  90 
Jansen,  Sir  Bryan,  on  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants,  I,  85 

January,  coldest  month,  I,  14 
Japan,  trade  with,  opened,  II,  334;  isola¬ 
tion  violated,  335 

Jay,  John,  treaty  negotiated  by,  I,  369; 
burned  in  effigy,  370 

Jackson  College,  formed  in  1910,  III,  16 
Jefferson,  President  Thomas,  Republican 
leader,  attacked,  I,  369;  elected,  372; 
gave  United  States  first  New  Deal,  373; 
enacted  Embargo  (1807),  375,  395;  John 
Q.  Adams  voted  for,  II,  279;  defended 
by  Governor  Lincoln,  Massachusetts’ 
hatred  of,  I,  376;  called  “Yankees” 
Jews,  II,  203;  on  payment  of  justices’ 
salaries  by  Crown,  241 ;  on  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  government,  263;  deserted  by  New 
England,  344 

Jesuits,  provision  against,  I,  126;  French 
and  Indian  massacres,  226 ;  abhorred, 
255 ;  accused  of  atrocities,  III,  316 
“Jewell,”  arrival,  I,  85 
Jewelry,  made  in  the  Attleboros,  III,  137 
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Jews,  financiers,  Boston  population  of,  II, 
145  ;  Jefferson  called  Yankees,  203 ;  num¬ 
ber  of  in  State,  III,  336 
“Jewish  Advocate,”  religious  magazine, 
III,  111 

“Jig”  line,  invented  1816,  II,  372 
“Jim  Crow”  cars,  discontinued  by  rail¬ 
roads,  II,  14 

Joan  of  Arc,  burned  as  witch,  I,  212 
Johnson,  President  Andrew,  succeeded 
Lincoln,  II,  121 ;  favored  “rebels,” 
called  “dangerous,”  121,  122;  impeach¬ 
ment  case,  II,  249 

Johnson’s  Book  Store,  Springfield,  III,  118 
Johnson,  Edward,  writer  and  poet,  III, 
73,  74 

Johnson,  Ethel  M.,  public  official,  III,  28 
Johnson,  Isaac,  on  Court  of  Assistants,  I, 
83,  84;  death,  burial,  87,  88 
Johnson,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Consul 
Joshua  Johnson,  II,  277 
Johnson,  General  William,  at  Crown 
Point,  I,  235 ;  surprised,  236 
“Join  or  Die,”  where  used,  I,  266 
Jones,  Margaret,  of  Charlestown,  witch, 

I,  213 

Jordan,  Eben  D.,  of  Jordan,  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  III,  104 

Joslin,  Doctor,  authority  on  diabetes,  III, 
253 

Josselyn,  John,  article  on  Colonial  cider, 
III,  53 

Journalism,  not  a  profession  in  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century,  I,  249;  American,  no 
ethics  in  early,  II,  4;  financial  publica¬ 
tions,  III,  180 

Judd,  Sylvester,  theologic  fiction  of,  III, 
82 

Judges,  trial  by,  I,  134;  salaries,  282;  dis¬ 
cussion  on  recall,  II,  34;  election  of, 
not  favored,  95;  opinions,  96;  tenure 
reduced,  97 ;  charges  to  juries,  on  law 
only,  249;  women,  III,  19 
July,  hottest  month,  I,  16 
June,  driest  month,  I,  14 
Junior  High  Schools,  idea  developed,  II, 
428 

Jurisprudence,  since  1900,  III,  384,  et  seq. 
Jury,  trial  by,  I,  134;  challenging  of,  136; 
tampering  with,  137 ;  verdict  disre¬ 
garded,  138;  writ  of  attaint  against, 
139;  charge  to,  by  judge,  on  law  only, 

II,  249 

Justice,  equal,  guaranteed,  I,  134;  speedy, 
firm,  adaptable,  provided,  139 
Justices  of  Peace,  appointed,  I,  89;  quali¬ 
fications,  comparable  to  magistrates  and 
commissioners,  140;  Colonial,  a  magis¬ 
trate,  250;  removal  of,  II,  35 
Jute,  greatest  establishment  in  Ludlow, 

III,  139 


Kailua  (Hawaii),  Boston  missionaries 
visited,  II,  78 

Karnes  (or  mounds),  formation,  I,  4 
Kansas,  colonized  by  New  England  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Company,  II,  51 ;  North  and 


South  fought  for,  53,  54;  Nebraska 
Bill,  signed,  17,  50,  51 
Keayne,  Robert,  charter  member,  “Mili¬ 
tary  Company  of  Massachusetts,”  II, 
173 ;  donated  “Ancients’  ”  first  quarters, 
176 

“Keepers  of  the  National  Liberties,”  I, 
142 

Keith  Company,  George  F.,  shoe  factory, 
III,  145 

Kelley,  Howard,  technical  advisor  on  rail¬ 
road  unification,  III,  200 
Kemble,  Captain,  in  stocks  for  publicly 
kissing  wife,  I,  166 

Keller,  Helen,  graduate  of  Radcliffe,  III, 

18 

Kendrick,  Captain  John,  of  “Columbia,” 

II,  329;  of  “Lady  Washington,”  334 
Kendrick,  John,  nursery,  established  1790, 

III,  54 

Kennebec  River,  colony  established  at,  I, 
31 

Kennebunkport,  harbor  visited,  I,  29 
Kerosene,  marketing  of,  killed  whaling, 

II,  71;  killed  Nantucket,  342 

Keyes,  Edward  L.,  against  “one-man 
power,”  II,  94;  on  woman  suffrage,  98 
Keyes,  John,  of  Concord,  II,  33 
Kiln,  brick,  establishment  of  first,  I,  152 
Kilroi,  guilty,  I,  271 
Kindergarten,  public,  established,  II,  420; 

III,  17 ;  introduced  in  America  by  Mrs. 
Carl  Schurz,  II,  421 

King  Charles  I  (England),  deserted  by 
Massachusetts  Colony,  I,  185;  Commis¬ 
sioner  Samuel  Maverick,  72;  charter 
to  Dorchester  Company,  75,  et  seq. ; 
attitude,  81,  et  seq.;  defied,  94,  et  seq.; 
Henry  Vane,  a  favorite  of,  100;  to 
scaffold,  101 

King  Charles  II  (England),  on  free  wor¬ 
ship,  I,  81 ;  and  Union  of  Colonies,  120 ; 
stopped  punishment  of  Quakers,  127 ; 
firmly  seated,  146;  loyalty  to,  147;  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  185, 
186;  requirements  from  Massachusetts 
Colony,  186;  flouted,  187;  Massachu¬ 
setts’  letter  to,  192;  judgment  entered, 
death  of,  195 

King  George  I  (England),  ascension  of, 
I,  201 

King  George  II  (England),  on  throne, 

I,  204;  land  gift  to  Ohio  Company,  233 
King  George  III  (England),  caused  Pitt 

to  resign,  I,  209;  determined  to  force 
taxation  of  Colonies,  276 
King  George’s  War,  I,  230,  et  seq. 

King  James  I  (England),  I,  30,  34,  et 
seq. ;  active  against  witches,  writes  book, 
“Demonology,”  212 

King  James  II  (England),  I,  196,  et  seq.; 

flight  of,  225 ;  death  of,  227 
King,  Jesse,  chartered  second  Massachu¬ 
setts  Turnpike  Corporation,  II,  68 
King  Louis  XIV  (France),  aided  James 

II,  I,  225 ;  proclamation,  227,  228 
King  Philip  (Indian  Chief),  led  Wam- 

panoags,  I,  20;  War,  victims  of,  170, 
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180;  ended,  183;  burden  of,  179;  son  of 
Massasoit,  misjudged,  many  grievances, 
179,  180;  with  Narragansets,  182; 

killed,  183 

King  Street,  Boston  massacre  in,  I,  271 
King  William  (England),  lenient  with 
Province,  I,  199,  200;  War,  225;  forced 
issue  of  first  paper  money,  III,  157 
Kingston  (Fort  Frontenac),  captured  by 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  I,  237 ;  General 
Thomas  of,  299 

Kirk,  Rev.  Edward  N.,  President,  Welles¬ 
ley  College,  III,  10 

Kirke,  Colonel,  proposed  governor,  I,  196 
Kirkland,  Rev.  John  Thornton,  Unitarian, 
Federalist,  elected  President  of  Har¬ 
vard,  II,  440;  died,  442 
Kissing,  public,  punishable,  I,  166 
Kitchen,  real  dwelling  place,  I,  153 
Kittredge,  Professor  George  Lyman,  I, 
211 

Knapp,  Isaac,  Garrison’s  fellow-worker, 
II,  6 

Knight,  Sarah,  early  travel  writer,  III,  76 
Knights  of  Columbus,  started  recruiting, 

II,  186 

Knights  of  Labor,  started  unionization, 

III,  144 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  III,  338 
Knights  of  Pythias,  III,  3  and  5,  et  seq. 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  organization  of 
shoeworkers,  II,  132 
Knitting,  a  task,  I,  154 
Knives,  common,  I,  155 
Knowles,  Lucius  J.,  inventor  of  pumps, 
III,  125 

Knowlton,  J.  S.  C.,  on  tenure  of  judi¬ 
ciary,  II,  97 

“Know-Nothing”  Party  (American 
Party),  activities  of,  II,  18;  America 
for  Americans,  51 ;  elect  entire  State 
ticket,  52 ;  anti-slavery  activities,  tri¬ 
umphed  in  1855,  53;  remnants  of,  54; 
hostile  to  Catholics,  III,  324 
Knox,  Colonel  Henry,  seizures  by,  I,  316 
Knox,  Mr.,  bystander  in  Boston  mas¬ 
sacre,  I,  270,  et  seq. 

Kuhn,  Jacob,  messenger  of  General  Court 
and  of  ratification  convention,  I,  347 

Labor,  conditions,  I,  157,  et  seq. ;  black, 
unprofitable,  II,  1  ;  foreign,  inflowing 
tide  of,  20;  Irish  laborers,  22;  organ¬ 
ization,  began  with  Workingman’s 
Party,  41,  42,  132;  legislation,  capital 
disputes,  128;  Reform  Party,  originated 
in  1870,  132,  133;  Day,  established  1887, 
133;  agencies,  in  New  York  and  Boston 
objurgated,  141 ;  troubles,  and  militia, 
160;  in  shoe  industry,  III,  127;  nego¬ 
tiating  with,  129,  141,  et  seq.;  measures, 
of  1918,  367;  legislation,  Governor 
Bates  negative  to,  III,  378 
Labrador,  discovered,  I,  27 
“Laconia”  (British),  torpedoed,  II,  181 
Laconia  Company,  colonial  holdings  of, 
I,  113;  land,  114 


Ladd,  Mrs.  Maynard,  carver  of  stone,  III, 

22 

Ladies’  Auxiliary,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  founded  1925,  III,  29 
Lady  Arabella,  wife  of  Isaac  Johnson, 
I,  88 

“Lady  Washington”  (ship),  wintered  at 
Vancouver  Island,  II,  329;  Japanese 
trade,  334 

Lake  Champlain,  colonists  routed,  I,  226; 

attack  sidetracked,  236 
Lake  Erie,  claims  settled,  I,  334 
Lake  George,  General  Johnson’s  base  at, 

I,  235 

Lake  Quinsigamond  Bridge  (photograph), 
III,  275 

“Lampoon”  (alias,  “Lampy”),  Harvard’s 
magazine,  III,  114 

Lancaster,  expedition,  I,  181 ;  attacked, 
182 

Lancaster  School  for  Girls,  established  for 
delinquents,  II,  424 

Land  Bank,  Colman  tried  to  form,  III, 
161 ;  retiring  bills  of,  163 
Land,  idle,  reclamation  and  utilization  of, 
III,  63,  64;  area,  Massachusetts  return, 
388 

Land  Court,  established,  III,  384 
Landscape,  New  England,  I,  5 
Landscaping,  III,  280,  et  seq. 

Land  Titles,  sold  settlers  by  proprietors, 

II,  61 

Lanesboro  (New  Framingham),  founded 
by  Baptists,  II,  60 

Langdon,  Samuel,  patriot,  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard,  II,  438;  petitioned  to 
resign  and  returned  to  New  Hampshire, 
439 

Langwell,  Chistopher  Columbus,  Harvard 
Law  School  turned  over  to,  II,  248; 
reformed  Harvard  Law  School,  444 
Larcom  versus  Olin  Case,  II,  262 
Larcum  Park  and  Canal,  Lucy,  Lowell 
(photograph),  III,  388 
Lathe,  invented,  Thomas  Blanchard,  III, 
259 

Lathrop,  Samuel,  anti-Mason  candidate 
for  Governor,  II,  41 
Latin,  teachers  taught,  I,  366;  school, 
Boston  public,  established,  166 
Latitude,  of  Merrimac  River,  I,  114; 
Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I,  94 
“Laughing  gas,”  nitrous  oxide  gas,  III, 
263 

Laurentian  region,  in  ice  age,  I,  3 
Lauriat,  old  book  shop,  III,  116 
Laws,  civil,  “Body  of  Liberties,”  I,  133 ; 
criminal,  influenced  by  Mosaic  code, 
134;  revised,  366;  to  govern  colonies, 
142,  143 ;  alien  and  sedition,  372 ;  “blue,” 
of  Puritans,  149;  code  of  first,  158; 
sumptuary,  passed,  170;  provincial,  206; 
evaded,  266;  Stamp  Act  not  enforced, 
267 ;  books  on,  procured  for  General 
Court,  II,  235 ;  English  system,  bans 
for  colonial,  235 ;  making  of,  America’s 
greatest  sport,  235 ;  “uncertain,”  wrote 
Webster,  302 ;  educational,  first  passed 
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in  1642,  380,  et  seq.;  courses,  graded, 
at  Boston  University,  457 ;  and  order, 
235,  et  seq. ;  labor,  standard  with  other 
States,  III,  151 ;  codification  of,  177 
Lawley  and  Sons,  George,  yacht  builders, 
III,  136 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  donor  of  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  II,  443 ;  fortune  made 
by,  III,  131 

Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  financed  New  Eng¬ 
land  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  II,  17; 
of  Constitutional  Union  party,  55;  for¬ 
tune  made  by,  III,  131 
Lawrence,  captured  “Peacock,”  died,  un¬ 
honored,  I,  379 

Lawrence  founded,  I,  396;  foreign  popu¬ 
lation,  II,  24;  pro-slavery,  45;  great 
storm  in  1890,  162 ;  textile  strike,  1912, 
166 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  founded,  II, 
443 

Lawrence,  Bishop  William,  Episcopalian 
leader,  III,  333,  334 

Lawrie,  Captain,  at  North  Bridge  (Con¬ 
cord),  I,  295 

Lawyers,  I,  136,  et  seq. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ward, 
parson,  lawyer,  137,  138;  leading 

(Bowdoin  and  Pickering,)  332 ;  few  early, 

II,  235;  Massachusetts  first  great,  238; 
none  before  1700,  239;  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  on  Supreme  Bench,  241 ;  first  great, 
in  Massachusetts,  248;  discrimination 
against,  267;  John  Quincy  Adams  as  a, 
276;  first  woman  lawyer  in  State,  III, 
20 

“Lays,”  system  of,  in  whaling,  II,  75 ; 
abused  by  ship  owners,  79;  how  com¬ 
puted,  361 

“Lay  up,”  from  term  “lay”  (wages),  II, 
364 

Leach,  Miss  Abbie,  tutored  by  Harvard 
professor,  III,  12 

League  of  Nations,  Senator  Lodge 
against,  III,  382 

Learned,  Colonel,  appointed,  I,  298 
Leather  works,  at  Sandisfield,  II,  66 
Lechford,  Thomas,  practicing  lawyer,  I, 
137 

Leddra,  William,  Quaker,  I,  126 
“Lee,”  schooner,  Captain  Manley  of,  I, 
311 

Lee,  General  Robert  Edward,  member 
Committee  of  Safety,  I,  293 ;  third  in 
command,  301 ;  American  left  wing 
under,  310;  sent  southward,  319;  named 
for  American  patriot,  II,  61 
Lefavour,  Henry,  of  Simmons  College, 

III,  14 

Legal,  troubles  in  Plymouth,  I,  62,  et 
seq.;  system  code,  desired,  131;  ethics, 
none  in  1641,  137 ;  practices,  provinces’, 
endangered,  282 ;  questions  raised,  300 ; 
profession,  women  in,  III,  19,  et  seq. 
“Legal  Voter,”  system  changed,  II,  92 
Legislation,  Crown  held  veto  power,  I, 
199;  social,  Massachusetts  led  in,  III, 
151 


Legislative  department  (Boston),  limiting 
size  and  authority  of,  II,  199 
Legislators  (Massachusetts),  100  per  cent. 

American  in  1812,  II,  19 
Leicester  Academy,  incorporated,  1784, 
II,  394,  395 ;  distinguished  graduates, 
396 

Leif,  Northman,  reported  grapes  in 
Massachusetts,  III,  51 
Leicester,  convention,  I,  356 
Lenox,  named  for  Britisher,  II,  60 ; 
Christmas  Eve  Party  in  (1792),  64; 
glass  factory,  66;  known  for  summer 
homes,  69 

Leonard,  George,  first  Massachusetts 
Congressman.  I,  350 

“Leopard,”  British  sloop  boarded  “Chesa¬ 
peake,”  I,  375 

Leslie,  Colonel,  British  leader  attacked 
Salem,  poem  on,  I,  290 ;  retreat  of, 
at  North  Bridge  (illustration),  322 
Lever  folks,  manufacturers  of  soaps,  III, 
138 

Leverett,  John  (“Great  Leverett”), 
warned  Colony,  I,  147 ;  tutor,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  II,  434;  co-manager  of  Harvard, 
a  liberal  president  of  Harvard  Cor¬ 
poration,  435 ;  constant  attacks  upon, 
435,  436 

Levi,  Lieutenant-Governor  General  of 
Canada,  I,  237 

Levies,  provincial,  dismissed,  I,  236 
Lexington,  Rev.  Clarke’s  guests  at,  I, 
293;  Buckman’s  Tavern,  294;  casual¬ 
ties,  295 ;  British  soldiers  at,  296 ; 
drummer  of,  296,  et  seq. ;  first  normal 
school  at,  II,  409 

Lexington  Historical  Society,  I,  297 ; 
Leyden  (Holland),  Pilgrims  at,  I,  38,  66 
Libel,  Garrison  jailed  for,  II,  5 
Liberal  Republicans,  party,  anti-Grant,  II, 
123 

Liberals,  laid  broad  foundations  of  Har¬ 
vard,  II,  437 

“Liberator,”  launched  by  Garrison,  II,  6; 
Abolitionist  organ,  South  protested,  7 ; 
added  converts,  10;  financing  of,  11; 
rivalled  by  “The  Massachusetts  Aboli¬ 
tionist,”  13;  editor,  William  Lloyd  Gar¬ 
rison,  III,  100 

Liberties,  Body  of,  I,  131,  et  seq. 
“Liberty,”  vessel  seized,  I,  268,  269 
Liberty  Loan,  drives,  II,  185;  III,  174 
Liberty  Party,  born,  II,  44;  votes,  45; 
Bimey,  candidate  of,  46;  votes,  de¬ 
cline  of,  46;  declining  strength,  48 
Liberty  Tree,  at  Washington,  corner  of 
Essex  (Boston),  I,  277;  cut  down  by 
Tories,  311 

Libraries,  public  school,  establishment  of, 

II,  410,  411;  public,  III,  31,  et  seq.; 
Act,  passed  1890,  33 ;  buildings,  types 
of  improved,  35,  36;  State,  38,  et  seq.; 
scientific,  best  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  43;  King’s  Chapel 
(Boston  Athenaeum)  46 

Library  Art  Club,  pictures  for  libraries, 

III,  36 
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Licensing  of,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
III,  241 

Lighthouse,  built  at  entrance,  Boston  Har¬ 
bor,  II,  320 

“Lightning,”  a  McKay  clipper,  II,  354; 

the  fastest  clipper,  355 
Lilac  Sunday,  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
III,  65 

Lima  (Peru)  University,  pre-dated  Har¬ 
vard,  I,  166 

Limited  town  meeting  (or  representative), 

II,  259 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  led  troops 
against  court-closers,  I,  359,  360 ;  chased 
Shays’  rebels,  360,  361 
Lincoln,  Governor  Levi,  succeeded  Sulli¬ 
van,  I,  376 ;  on  senatorial  apportion¬ 
ment,  II,  33;  on  judiciary  recall,  34; 
led  Republicans  to  victory  (1825),  40; 
continued  to  triumph,  41 ;  declined  to 
run  (1833),  42;  helped  by  J.  A. 
Andrew,  55 

Lincoln,  President  Abraham,  Governor 
Andrew  wrote,  II,  112;  his  majority, 
116;  assassination  of,  117;  effects  of, 
121 ;  administration  upheld  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  121 

Lincoln  Party,  the  Republican  Party,  II, 
121 

Lines,  fishing,  made  in  Gloucester,  II, 
375 

“Lion,”  80  English  Colonists  on,  I,  85 ; 

supplies  on,  87,  90 
“Lion’s  Whelp,”  at  Salem,  I,  79 
Liquor,  seized,  I,  89 ;  business,  history, 
first  century  of,  156;  taxed,  197;  sale 
of  limited,  II,  44;  laws,  attempted  nulli¬ 
fying  of,  126;  legislation,  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Ames,  128;  sold  only  by  State 
agents,  136;  banning  of,  proposed  ban 
on  making,  137 ;  license,  laxity,  214 
Literary  center  of  America,  Boston,  II, 
205 

Literature,  American  began  in  Bay 
Colony,  II,  204,  205 ;  American,  Golden 
Age  of,  420;  Women  in,  III,  21,  et 
seq. ;  history  of,  bibliography,  92 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  publishers, 

III,  111,  et  seq. 

Little,  Captain  George,  of  sloop-of-war 
“Boston,”  I,  371 

“Little  James,”  captured  by  pirates,  I, 
64 

“Little  Jane,”  arrived  Plymouth,  I,  63 
Livelihood,  from  hard  labor  only,  I,  157 
Liver,  diet  of,  for  pernicious  anemia, 
III,  253 

Livermore,  Mary  A.,  feminist,  III,  6; 
biography  of,  7 

“Living  Age,”  acquired  by  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  and  sold,  III,  108 
Living  conditions,  Seventeenth  Century, 
I,  149,  et  seq. 

Living  costs,  Colonial,  I,  250,  et  seq. 
Living  standards,  raised,  III,  158 
Livingston,  Jonathan  R.,  paid  $600  by 
Massachusetts  Bank,  III,  168 


Lloyd,  United  States  Senator,  speech  in 
Senate,  I,  377,  et  seq. 

Loans,  by  General  Court  to  railroads,  II, 
129;  bank,  not  readily  obtained,  III, 
168 

Local  Option  Law,  enacted,  II,  136 
Locke,  Rev.  Samuel,  elected  president  of 
Harvard,  resigned  under  a  cloud,  II, 
438 

Locomotives,  for  railroads,  III,  192,  et 
seq. 

Lodge,  Senator  Henry  Cabot,  opposed 
James  G.  Blaine,  II,  126;  eulogized 
Baltimore,  150;  upheld  Wilson  in 
World  War,  181 ;  on  European  en¬ 
tanglements,  295 ;  on  Webster,  299 ;  as 
senator,  author,  III,  90;  “blue  blood,” 
politician,  Republican,  376;  opposed  by 
Governor  Foss,  378,  379;  death  of,  382 
Logan,  Edward  L.,  commanded  101st 
Regiment,  II,  186 
Loiterers,  arrested,  I,  254 
Lomasney,  Martin  M.,  at  Fourth  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  III,  356,  et  seq.; 
powerful  political  boss,  379 
London  Company,  composition  of  and  al¬ 
lotments  to,  I,  30;  Captain  John  Smith 
displeased  with,  31,  32;  additional 

patents,  34;  1619  agreement,  39;  broken 
by  Pilgrims,  43,  44 

London,  eighteenth  century  fashion  center, 
I,  243 ;  world’s  financial  center,  373 
Long,  Dr.  Crawford,  use  of  ether  in  1842, 
III,  251 

Long,  Governor  John  D.,  Republican, 
elected  and  re-elected,  II,  127 
Long,  Richard  H.,  defeated  for  Governor, 
III,  380 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  poet,  next 
to  Whittier,  III,  86,  87;  poem  on  poets, 
92 

Longfellow,  Stephen,  Jr.,  father  of  poet, 
I,  387 

Long  Island,  formation  of,  I,  4;  Sound, 
108,  197;  Narraganset  tribe  of,  175 
Loom,  automatic,  made  in  Massachusetts, 
III,  125  ;  carpet,  Crompton  and  Knowles, 
inventors  of,  260 
Lord  Brooke,  grant  to,  I,  108 
Lord  Clarendon,  rebuffed  General  Court, 
I,  190 

Lord  Ley,  arrived,  I,  105 
Lord  Mansfield,  speech  in  Parliament,  I, 
281 

Lord  North,  backed  shipment  of  tea,  I, 
276 

Lord  Percy,  met  Colonel  Smith,  I,  296 
Lord  Say  and  Sele,  grant  to,  I,  108;  repre¬ 
sentatives,  109;  Colonial  Commissioner, 
142 

Loring,  Edward,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner,  II,  53 

Loring,  Ellis,  backed  “Liberator,”  II,  11 
Loring,  Judge,  fight  to  remove,  II,  54 
Lords’  Committee  of  the  Council,  I,  193 
Lothrop,  Rev.  Samuel,  against  secret  bal¬ 
lot,  II,  98 
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Lotteries,  provincial,  for  deficits,  I,  257; 
for  bridges,  roads  and  Harvard  build¬ 
ings,  II,  67;  for  Harvard’s  Stoughton 
Hall,  439;  second,  provided  Holworthy 
Hall,  Harvard,  440;  private  and  State, 
HI,  163  .  >T 

Loudon,  Lord,  British  commander  in  New 
York,  I,  207;  recalled  to  England,  236 
Louisburg  (Cape  Breton  Island),  cap¬ 
ture  of,  I,  205;  attacked,  230  et  seq.] 
cost  of  attack,  232 ;  Lord  Loudon’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  236;  captured  by  Amherst, 
237 

Love  Apple  (tomato),  history  of,  III,  55 
Lovejoy,  Elijah,  murdered  at  Alton, 
Illinois,  II,  11 

Loveland,  George  A.,  on  climate,  I,  13 
Lovering,  Henry,  Democrat  candidate  de¬ 
feated,  II,  128 

Lovett,  Dr.  Robert,  founded  Peabody 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  III,  252, 
253 

Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  as  president  of 
Harvard,  consolidated  Eliot’s  gains,  II, 
447,  et  seq. ;  consultant,  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case,  III,  383 

Lowell,  Amy,  poetess,  III,  21 
Lowell,  Augustus,  endowed  Lowell  Art 
School,  III,  284 

Lowell  Corporation  Hospital,  established 
1839,  III,  244 

Lowell,  family,  set  up  cotton  manufactory 
at  Waltham,  I,  396 

Lowell,  founded,  I,  396;  foreign  popula¬ 
tion,  II,  24 

Lowell,  Guy,  Boston  architect,  III,  280 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  poem  on  Garrison, 
II,  6;  consistent  Abolitionist,  11;  fourth 
poet,  III,  87,  88 

Lowell,  John,  of  Essex  Junto  clan,  I* 
374 

Lowell,  John  Amory,  Fellow  of  Harvard, 
II,  443;  backed  C.  W.  Eliot,  444 
Lowell  School  of  Design,  special  art 
school,  III,  284 

Lowell  Textile  School,  established,  II,  426 
Lowes,  John  Wilbur,  business  manager  of 
Radcliffe,  III,  13 

Loyalists,  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
stressed,  I,  207 ;  Boston,  entertained 
British  soldiers,  289;  refugee  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  315;  1,100  left  Boston  with  Howe, 
318;  of  the  Revolution,  335,  et  seq. 
Loyalty,  of  Acadians  to  France,  I,  234 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  III,  338 
Ludlow,  Roger,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 
I,  85 ;  not  re-elected,  100 
Lumber  Company,  free  gift  to  Great 
Britain,  II,  184 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  deaf  Quaker,  dedicated 
to  Abolition,  II,  4,  5 
“Lusitania,”  sinking  of  (1915),  II,  180; 

destruction  of,  451 
Luxuries,  imported,  I,  242 
Lyford,  Rev.  John,  Episcopal  clergyman, 
I,  63 ;  in  charge  of  plantation,  75,  et 
seq. 


Lyman,  George  W.,  merchant,  got  Demo¬ 
cratic  patronage,  II,  41 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  for 
delinquents,  II,  423,  424 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Mayor  of  Boston,  dis¬ 
persed  Abolitionists,  II,  10 
Lynching  law,  during  Revolutionary  War, 
I,  342 ;  in  South,  II,  9 
Lynde,  Benjamin,  first  lawyer  in  Supreme 
Court,  II,  241 

Lynn  (Saugus),  coastline,  drumlins  at, 

I,  8;  founded,  87;  served  by  Salem 
Court,  137;  brick  kiln  established,  152; 
George  Thompson  mobbed  at,  II,  9; 
fire  of  1889,  162 

Lyon,  Mary,  founded  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  II,  65;  girls’  school 
established  by,  397 ;  organized  Wheaton 
College,  III,  16;  founded  Mount  Holy¬ 
oke  Seminary,  II,  415 ;  pioneered  for 
woman’s  college,  III,  9 

McCall,  Governor  Samuel,  named  com¬ 
mittee  of  100,  II,  181 ;  appointed  Endi- 
cott  Food  Administrator,  191 ;  adminis¬ 
trator,  III,  380 

McClellan,  General,  in  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  defeated,  II,  116;  visited  Boston, 
121 

McConnell,  Bishop  Francis  J.,  friend  of 
President  Warren,  II,  461 
McKay,  inventions  (shoes),  III,  126 
McKay,  Donald,  genius  of  clipper,  II,  348, 
353;  of  “Flying  Cloud”  fame,  III,  286 
McKays,  Scotch  immigrants,  I,  260 
McKinley,  President  William,  reviewed 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  1898, 

II,  150;  national  revolt  against,  III, 
376 

McLean  Hospital,  III,  227 
Maccabees,  Order,  III,  340 
Machias,  taken  by  British,  I,  384 
[Machines,  factory,  at  Shelburne  Falls,  II, 
66;  age  of  and  invasion  of  industry 
by  women,  III,  4,  122,  et  seq. 

Machinery,  power,  set  up  at  Waltham,  I, 
396 

Mackerel,  fishing,  II,  370,  et  seq. 
MacIntyre,  Colonel  William  A.,  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  leader,  III,  336 
Madison,  President,  quoted,  I,  345 ;  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Britain,  376,  377 ;  re- 
election  opposed  by  Massachusetts,  380; 
betrayed  into  War  of  1812,  II,  344 
Magazine,  woman’s,  founded,  III,  5,  93, 
et  seq. 

Magee,  Captain,  of  “Astrea,”  II,  330 
Magee  family,  Irish  immigrants,  I,  260 
Magellan,  I,  28 

Magistrates,  powers,  I,  90,  91,  138,  139; 
three  required,  118,  119;  flouted  by 
Quakers,  123;  (colonial),  not  lawyers, 
136,  137;  appeal  of  jury  verdicts,  138; 
one  for  each  district  court,  139;  minor 
town,  present  compared  with  justice  of 
peace,  140;  and  marriage  ceremony, 
164;  on  British  Mutiny  Act,  207 
Magna  Charta,  I,  132,  et  seq. 
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Magrath,  Dr.  George  Burgess,  medical 
examiner,  III,  247 

Mahan,  Mary,  modern  suffragist,  III,  8 
Maine,  earthquakes  in,  I,  5 ;  coast  visited 
(1605),  30;  fisheries,  55;  southern,  Pena- 
cooks  at,  20 ;  colonizing,  112,  et  seq. ;  part 
claimed  by  Massachusetts,  113;  Colony 
and  State,  114;  owned  by  Borges,  116; 
Indians  fled  to,  183;  sheared  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  188,  192;  bought  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  193;  under  Commission’s  rule, 
196;  included  in  new  Province,  199; 
Indians,  200;  Sir  William  Phips  native 
of,  226;  frontier,  228;  population 
(1764),  246;  district  of,  population 
(1790),  333;  separation  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  agitated,  college  established, 
334;  growing  pains  of,  II,  28;  north¬ 
ern  coast,  British  possessed,  I,  391 ; 
State  of,  separated  from  Massachusetts, 
395;  Abolitionists  organized,  II,  8; 
Missouri  Act,  passed,  28;  in  Civil  War, 
113;  women,  III,  4;  sale  of  lands  in,  166; 
State,  set  off  from  Massachusetts  Bay 
(1820),  387 

“Maine,”  battleship  exploded,  II,  147 
Majority  rule,  advocated,  I,  376 
Makworth,  Mr.,  house,  I,  114 
Males,  16-60  years,  I,  118 
Malster,  Mayor  U.  T.,  of  Baltimore,  host 
to  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  II, 
150 

Manchester,  founded,  I,  396 
“Manhadoes,”  reduction  of,  I,  188,  189 
Manhattan  Island,  I,  109 
Manly,  Captain,  of  schooner  “Lee,”  I,  311 
Mann,  Horace,  The  Renaissance,  II,  401, 
et  seq. ;  created  modern  educational 
system,  III,  17;  report  on  books,  31,  32 
Manners,  table,  described,  I,  155 
Manomet,  hills,  I,  10 
Mansions,  replaced  mud  huts,  I,  242 
Manual  of  Botany,  Eaton’s,  II,  65 
Manual  training,  classes  conducted,  II, 
424;  developed  in  public  schools,  426 
Manufacturing  (Province),  encouraged,  I, 
67;  (State),  domestic  encouraged, 
334;  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  382, 
395,  et  seq.;  establishments,  number  in 
Boston,  II,  196;  Salem  turned  to,  328; 
III,  121,  et  seq.;  establishments,  over 
10  000,  141;  developed  with  railroads, 
196 

Manufactory  House,  first  home  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bank  (photograph),  III,  167 
Map  of  New  England  Coast,  I,  32 
Marblehead,  shoe  making  at,  I,  396;  fish¬ 
ing  to  shoe  making,  II,  339;  early  seat 
of  shoe  making,  III,  126 
March,  Colonel,  at  Port  Royal,  I,  229^ 
“Margaret,”  on  great  trade  route,  II,  330; 
in  Japan  trade,  335 

Marine  History,  American,  blackest  chap¬ 
ter  in,  II,  79 

Marine  Transportation,  III,  213,  et  seq. 
Marines,  United  States,  called  out  on 
slave  case,  II,  17 


Maritime,  State,  Massachusetts  princi¬ 
pal,  I,  375 ;  interests  hated  Adams  and 
protective  tariffs,  II,  40 
Market,  public,  Boston  had,  I,  248 
Marks,  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  tal¬ 
ented  woman,  III,  21 
Marlboro,  destroyed,  I,  182 
Marooning,  of  sailors,  II,  80 
Marriages,  I,  164,  et  seq. ;  mixed,  with 
Indians,  negroes,  166 
Marsh,  President  Daniel  L.,  his  “Eliot 
and  Warren,”  II,  458,  et  seq. ;  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  to,  471 ;  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  473 

Marshes,  salt,  I,  8;  reclaimed  by  dykes, 
10 


Marshfield,  Loyalists  at,  I,  290 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  formation  of,  I,  4, 
10;  Sound,  11;  Bartholomew  Gosnold 
passed,  29;  Captain  Martin  Pring  at, 
30;  banished  Quakers,  127;  Indians 
converted  at,  178 

Martial  law,  declared  by  Gage,  I,  304 
Martin,  George  H.,  secretary  Board  of 
Education,  II,  427 

Martin,  Governor  Marcus,  opposed 
Horace  Mann,  II,  412 
Martin,  Susan,  executed,  I,  216 
“Mary  and  Jane,”  arrival,  I,  85 ; 

Mason,  Captain  John,  investment  in  colo¬ 
nization,  I,  31;  patent,  113;  land  of, 
114;  complaint,  193 

Masonic  fraternity,  called  undemocratic, 
II,  41 ;  organized  before  1800  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  64;  Grand  Master  of 
North  American  Jurisdiction,  239;  home 
and  hospital,  Charlton,  III,  339 ;  temple 
(first),  Boston  (photograph),  342 
Massacre,  of  Virginia  settlers,  I,  54;  Bos¬ 
ton,  270,  et  seq. ;  oration,  annual,  292 
Massachusetts,  geologically  old,  I,  1 ; 
glacial  period,  4,  5 ;  physically  diver¬ 
sified,  3 ;  geographical  divisions,  7 
Massachusetts,  Indian  tribe,  exterminated, 

I,  19,  60;  Mashpee  tribe,  on  Cape,  20 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  patent,  I,  62; 

originated  in  1628,  III,  387 ;  town  sys¬ 
tem,  Plymouth  in,  I,  68;  beginnings  of, 
74,  et  seq.;  charter  granted,  68,  82,  83; 
Winthrop’s  leadership,  85  ;  charter  nulli¬ 
fied,  94,  et  seq. ;  history,  100,  et  seq. ; 
civil  and  religious  forms,  106;  (1633) 
voters  in,  107 ;  geographical  growth  of, 
107,  et  seq.;  jurisdiction  over  Agawam, 
112;  settlements  absorbed,  boundary, 
113;  feared,  commissioners  conferred, 
116;  Quakerism,  121;  active  against 
Quakers,  128;  courts,  137,  141,  et  seq.; 
Cromwell’s  aid,  143;  united  with  other 
Colonies,  181,  182;  first  to  desert  King 
Charles  II,  185;  sole  Colonial  revolter, 
190;  gifts  to  King  Charles  II,  192;  pop¬ 
ulation,  prosperity  (1673),  193;  dele¬ 
gates,  194 ;  a  dependency,  195  ;  theocratic 
organization  of,  II,  252;  part  of  Norse 
“Vineland,”  317 

Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  reorganized, 

II,  318 
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Massachusetts,  and  Japan  trade,  II,  335; 

a  wilderness — without  a  college,  429 
Massachusetts  Province,  name  changed 
to,  I,  199;  witchcraft,  a  papital  offense 
in,  213;  taxes,  227;  peace  with  Indians, 
230 ;  a  Province,  241 ;  population,  towns, 
246 ;  still  agricultural,  248 ;  English 
character  of,  251;  anti-Catholic,  255; 
Stamp  Tax,  266;  conditions,  269;  fought 
tea  tax,  276;  last  provincial  assembly, 
285 ;  rebellion  discounted,  289 ;  crest, 
origin  of,  296;  Congress,  298;  men 
under  General  Ward,  299 ;  population, 
1775,  300;  part  in  Revolutionary  War, 
321 ;  Acts  and  Resolves,  Chapter  73, 
Volume  10,  quoted,  II,  62,  63 
Massachusetts  (State),  creation  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of,  I,  325,  et  seq . ;  1780,  III, 
304;  “Massachusetts  Bank,”  now  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  I,  332; 
(1790)  population,  333;  separation  of 
District  of  Maine  from,  333,  334;  land 
disputes  with  New  York  State,  334; 
and  United  States  Constitution,  349; 
eight  representatives  in  Congress 
elected,  350;  four  main  activities  of, 
353 ;  debt  burden,  365 ;  credit  firmly 
established,  366;  principal  maritime 
State,  375;  pro-British  (1812),  377; 
secession  from  Union  contemplated, 
381 ;  militia  put  under  United  States 
Army  officer,  384;  loyalty  of,  to  Union, 
391 ;  1620-1820  period  evaluated,  399; 
led  in  abolition  cause,  II,  1,  et  seq.; 
opposed  Mexican  War  and  admission  of 
Texas,  13;  Yankee,  in  Civil  War  days, 
25;  western,  to  Civil  War  days,  57,  et 
seq.;  most  beautiful  section  of,  58,  59; 
largely  Republican,  120;  conquest  of,  by 
Babel,  146;  part  in  various  wars,  147; 
backed  Wilson  on  World  War,  181 ; 
supported  1917  Draft,  185;  once  lawyer¬ 
less,  235 ;  Common  Law,  establishment 
of,  236;  Practice  Acts  (1851),  still  basis 
of  courts’  practices,  249;  courtless,  one 
year,  243_;  town  to  city  government, 
259 ;  leading  home  garden  state,  426 
Massachusetts  Abolition  Society,  formed, 
II,  13 

“Massachusetts  Abolitionist,  The,”  news¬ 
paper  formed,  II,  13 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
(“Massachusetts  Aggies”),  established, 
II,  422 ;  changed  to  Massachusetts  State 
College,  479;  Boston  University  affiliated 
with,  456;  founded  1863,  III,  59 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Party,  mal¬ 
contents  seceded,  II,  13 
Massachusetts  Bank  (First  National  Bank 
of  Boston),  opened,  III,  56;  chartered 
1784,  166;  photograph  of  building,  167 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Convention,  central 
organization,  III,  331 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  established  1886,  III,  149 
“Massachusetts  Centinel,  The,”  denounced 
Stamp  Tax,  III,  98;  founded  1784,  99 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  established  1827,  III,  244 
Massachusetts  Civic  League,  Town  Room 
Library,  III,  49 

Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy, 
affiliated  with  Middlesex  College,  III, 
242 

Massachusetts  Committee  for  Public 
Safety,  chairman  appointed,  II,  181 
Massachusetts  Daughters  of  American 
Revolution,  founded  1890,  III,  29 
“Massachusetts  Federalist,”  new  name  of 
“Republican  Journal,”  III,  100 
Massachusetts  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
formed  1795,  III,  177 
Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Commis¬ 
sion,  for  adequate  State  Forest,  III,  63 
“Massachusetts  Gazette,”  new  name  for 
“News  Letter,”  III,  95 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (“M.  G. 
H.”),  formed  bed  hospital  near  Bor¬ 
deaux,  II,  188;  annuities  of,  III,  178; 
largely  endowed,  231 ;  leading,  243 ;  a 
model,  244;  first  use  of  anesthetic  at,  251 
Massachusetts  Girl  Scouts,  founded  1919, 
III,  29 

Massachusetts  Hall  (Harvard),  built  at 
public  expense  (1720),  II,  436 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  first 
State  historical  association  (1790),  III, 
46,  47 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  III, 
55,  et  seq. ;  “Horticulture,”  magazine  of, 
114 

Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,  established,  III,  178 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(“M.  I.  T.”)  (photograph),  II,  399; 
founded,  422 ;  478,  et  seq. ;  scientific 
library,  III,  43 

Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters, 
founded  1920,  III,  27 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  founded, 
III,  240,  241 

Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital  (“Mass¬ 
achusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital”), 
established  1855,  III,  244 
“Massachusetts  Mercury”  (“New  Eng¬ 
land  Palladium”),  absorbed,  III,  100 
Massachusetts  Military  Academy  (Na¬ 
tional  Guard),  ancester  of,  II,  175 
Massachusetts  National  Bank,  reached 
highest  point  in  deposits,  III,  172;  con¬ 
solidations,  173 

Massachusetts  National  Guard,  took  over 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  II,  169 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Dames  of  Loyal 
Legion,  founded  1925,  III,  29 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  organized  1878,  III, 
234 

“Massachusetts  Spy  of  Boston,”  estab¬ 
lished  1770,  III,  96;  suspended  publica¬ 
tion,  98 

Massachusetts  Stamp  Act,  tax  on  news¬ 
papers,  III,  98 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education, 
origin  of,  II,  398,  400 
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Massachusetts  State  College,  history,  II, 
479,  480;  library,  III,  44 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs,  organized  1893,  III,  25 
Massachusetts  State  Guard,  created  by 
General  Court 

Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association, 

formed  to  attack  Mann,  II,  413 
“Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,”  main¬ 
tained  name,  II,  159 ;  roster,  in  1889,  160 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Association, 

medical  aid  to  service  men  (1898),  II, 
153 

Massachusetts  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  founded  1874,  III,  26 
Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion,  first  State  meeting,  III,  5 
Massasoit,  Indian  Chief,  treaty  with,  I, 
50;  visited  by  Pilgrims,  51,  59;  negotia¬ 
tions  with,  174,  175 ;  died,  20,  179 
Massee,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.,  of  Tremont  Tem¬ 
ple,  III,  332 

Mast,  lashed  to,  inhuman  practice,  II,  79 
Matches,  unknown,  I,  154 
Mathematics,  Eli  Whitney’s  talent  for, 
III,  257 

Mather,  Cotton,  I,  109;  on  Quakerism, 
123;  interest  in  witchcraft,  214,  217, 
218;  his  Waterloo,  220;  presidency  of 
Harvard  lost  to,  221 ;  on  young  folks, 
241 ;  not  a  hypocrite,  242,  243 ;  “pest¬ 
ered”  by  young  woman,  244;  attacked 
President  Leverett  of  Harvard,  II,  436 ; 
writings  of,  III,  75 

Mather,  Increase,  opposed  by  James 
Franklin,  III,  96;  President  of  Har¬ 
vard,  I,  221 ;  seventh  President  of  Har¬ 
vard,  title  changed  to  regent,  II,  434; 
writings  of,  III,  75 

Matignon,  Dr.  Francois,  appointed  by 
Catholics  to  Boston  church,  III,  320; 
died,  1818,  322 

Mattapan,  founded,  I,  87 ;  exempted,  89 
Matrimony,  in  Eighteenth  Century,  I,  244, 
245 

Maverick,  Rev.  John,  had  son,  Samuel, 
I,  72 

Maverick,  Samuel,  Commissioner  of  King 
Charles,  I,  72;  Winthrop  entertained 
by,  87,  105 ;  signed  petition,  142 ;  Royal 
Commissioner,  188 ;  accused,  189 ;  deliv¬ 
ers  Charles  II’s  letter  to  General  Coun¬ 
cil,  192 

Maverick  National  Bank,  failed,  III,  172 
May,  Perrin,  “famous  orchard,”  fabulous 
fruit,  III,  54 

“Mayflower,”  Pilgrims’  ship,  I,  40;  voy¬ 
age,  41,  et  seq . ;  child  born  on,  45;  left 
Plymouth,  49;  arrival  in  1629,  79;  ar¬ 
rival  (1630),  85;  poor  navigation  of 
skipper  of,  II,  316;  left  for  England, 
1621,  III,  51 

Mayhew,  Elder,  evangelist  at  Martha  s 
Vineyard,  I,  127 ;  converted  Indians, 
168 

Mayo,  Captain  Jeremiah,  of  “Sally,”  II, 
350,  351 


May  Pole,  at  Merrymount,  overthrown, 
III,  73 

Mayor,  Boston’s  first,  II,  197 ;  as  sole 
executive,  199,  218;  Boston,  modern, 
list  of  mayors,  222 
Mead,  Lucia  Ames,  pacifist,  III,  27 
Meats,  roasting  of,  I,  154 
Mechanics  Building,  Spring  flower  show 
at,  III,  55 

Mechanics  Institute  (Boston),  established 
1827,  II,  398 

Medal,  Victory,  from  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  to  Washington,  I,  320 
Medfield,  attacked  by  Indians,  I,  182 
Medford,  founded,  I,  87 ;  served  by  Cam¬ 
bridge  court,  139;  army  left  wing  at, 
304;  first  ship  launched  at,  II,  319 
Medical  course,  at  Boston  University,  II, 
457 

Medical  inspection,  of  school  children,  II, 
427 

Medical,  profession,  women  in,.  III,  20, 
et  seq. ;  book,  first  published  in  North 
America,  239 ;  school,  first  private,  239 ; 
registration  laws,  desired  and  passed, 
240,  et  seq. ;  practitioners,  7,000  in  State, 
243;  examiners  replaced  coroners,  246 
Medicine,  and  public  health,  III,  237,  et 
seq. ;  social,  246,  et  seq. 

Mediterranean  trade,  opened  up,  II,  334 
Mellen,  President,  of  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  III,  207, 
et  seq. 

Melville,  Herman,  author  of  “Moby  Dick,” 

II,  72;  his  whaling  epic,  83,  et  seq. 
Mental,  diseases,  III,  226,  et  seq. ;  hospital, 

Boston  opened  first  in  United  States, 

III,  227 

Mental  Hygiene  Society,  collections  of, 
III,  49 

Mentally  retarded  children,  special  teach¬ 
ing  of,  II,  427 

Merchant  Marine,  saga  of,  II,  315,  et  seq. 
Merchants,  as  lawyers,  I,  137 ;  tea,  stub¬ 
born,  277-278;  supported  John  Jay’s 
treaty,  369;  II,  351,  et  seq. 

Merino  Sheep,  first  introduced  by  Elkanah 
Watson,  II,  64,  65 

“Meritorious  Price,  ^  The,”  title  page 
(photograph),  I,  95 

Merriam  Company,  G.  and  C.,  Springfield 
publisher,  III,  118 

Merriams,  George  and  Charles,  publish¬ 
ers,  III,  119  .  , 

Merrimac  (Monomac)  River,  a  boundary, 
I,  113;  latitude,  114;  valley,  229;  con¬ 
gestion  belt,  III,  60 

“Merry  Mount,  Mine  Host  of,”  Thomas 
Morton,  I,  73,  74 

Metaconet,  Indian  Chief  ( See  King 
Philip)  ,  ,  „ 

Methodism,  III,  332,  333 ;  helped  by  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  II,  63;  founded 
Boston  University,  457;  planting  of, 
III,  309,  et  seq. 

Metropolitan  Boston,  services,  began  in 
1870,  II,  227 ;  control,  commission,  227 ; 
system,  political  faults,  228 
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Metropolitan  District  Commission,  out¬ 
growth  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Com¬ 
mission,  II,  135 ;  reservations,  230 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  estab¬ 
lished,  II,  228 

Metropolitan  Sewer  District,  established, 
II,  228 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission,  es¬ 
tablished  1889,  II,  135 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  established, 
II,  228 

Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewage  Board, 
a  consolidation,  II,  228 
Methuselah,  Constitution,  back  to,  III,  373 
Mexican  War,  opposed  by  Massachusetts 
and  Abolitionists,  II,  13 ;  confused 
Massachusetts  election  (1846),  46;  and 
1847  election,  48;  Massachusetts  de¬ 
nounced,  147 

Mexican  Border  Service  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  National  Guard,  II,  169 
Mexican-German  wartime  conspiracy, 
since  questioned,  II,  181 
Middle  Ages,  voyages  to  New  World,  I, 
28 

Middlefield,  population  in  1780,  1820,  II, 
60 

Middlesex  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville, 
chartered,  III,  242;  not  important,  243 
Middlesex  County,  aroused,  I,  294;  farm¬ 
ers  opposed  bridge  to  Charlestown,  II, 
40;  canal  built,  I,  366;  III,  186 
Midwives,  earliest,  III,  238 
Migration,  of  1633,  I,  94;  westward, 
effects  of,  396;  on  industry,  II,  20;  Ger¬ 
manic  (1854),  23 
Milbourne,  commissary,  I,  226 
Mileage,  railroad,  1890,  1930,  III,  197 
Miles,  General  (United  States  Army), 
reviewed  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
1898,  II,  150 

Military,  operations,  pro  rata  cost,  I,  118; 
co-operation,  King  George’s  War,  230; 
protection,  for  tea  importers,  278; 
stores,  appropriations  for,  288;  drill 
compulsory,  299;  (1863)  Civil  War,  II, 
116;  camp,  held  in  summer,  161;  serv¬ 
ice  compulsory,  ages,  16-60,  156;  dis¬ 
continued  in  1840,  158;  organization, 
oldest  in  Western  Hemisphere,  172 
“Military  Company  of  Massachusetts,” 
chartered  1638,  anniversary,  first  Mon¬ 
day,  June  (called  “Artillery  Company,” 
“The  Great  Artillery”),  II,  173 
Militia,  training,  duties,  I,  250;  old,  re¬ 
organized,  283;  Vermont,  in  War  of 
1812,  383;  Massachusetts  refused  use  of, 
383 ;  recants,  384 ;  Massachusetts,  control 
of,  388,  et  seq. ;  election  of  officers  of, 

II,  34;  attempt  to  strengthen,  popular¬ 
ized,  100;  in  1860,  105;  strength  of 
State’s  (1862),  112;  negroes  not  allowed 
in,  113;  for  coast  defense  and  for  serv¬ 
ice,  147,  148;  Colony  to  State,  155,  et 
seq. ;  Massachusetts,  first  in  four  wars. 

III,  377 


Milk,  fluid,  business  in  Masschusetts,  III, 
58;  purification  of,  247,  248 
Miller,  Mrs.  Patience,  midwife  in  North- 
field,  III,  238 

Miller,  Phineas,  Eli  Whitney’s  partner, 
died,  III,  258 

Millinery,  advertisement  of,  I,  243 
Milmore,  Martin,  sculpture  of,  III,  285 
Milton,  convention  at,  I,  286 
“Mindoro,”  square  rigger,  II,  328 
Mine,  old  copper,  at  East  Granby,  I,  337 
Ministers  (pastors,  clergymen),  first  in 
Woburn,  I,  77;  ordained,  housed,  89; 
arrivals,  92;  delegation,  103;  flouted  by 
Quakers,  124;  duty  to  instruct  flock, 
167;  to  approve  teachers,  II,  386; 
“tainted”  Congregationl  Church,  III,  306 
Ministers  of  Commonwealth  (official), 
meeting,  I,  96 

Minot,  George  Richards,  elected  secretary 
of  ratification  convention,  I,  347 
Minot,  Dr.  George  R.,  researches  on  per¬ 
nicious  anemia,  III,  253 
Minot,  Stephen,  of  Rutland,  II,  63 
Mint,  Massachusetts,  established  and  dis¬ 
continued,  I,  332 

Minuit,  Peter,  New  Netherlands’  Gov¬ 
ernor,  I,  108 

Minute  Men,  organized,  I,  283;  drilled, 
285,  292;  organized  by  Court-Closers, 
357,  358 

Miscegenation  Law,  Abolitionists  forced 
repeal  of,  II,  14 

Missionaries:  John  Eliot,  I,  92;  Indian, 
178;  employment  of  abolitionist,  II,  12, 
63,  64;  Boston,  visit  Kailua,  78 
Missionary  Herald,”  religious  magazine, 
III,  111 

Mississippi  River,  discovery  of,  I,  225; 

territory,  to  Quebec  Province,  282 
“Mississippi,”  transported  Sixth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Regiment  home  (1898),  II,  154 
Missouri  Compromise,  opposed  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  II,  2;  Massachusetts  repudi¬ 
ated,  17 

Mitchell,  Maria,  astrologist,  III,  23 
“Moby  Dick,”  a  whaling  novel,  II,  72 
Moen,  Philip  L.,  inventor,  wire  drawn  by 
machinery,  III,  125 

Mohigans  (Mohicans),  territory  occupied 
by,  I,  20,  21 

Molasses,  staple  food,  II,  349 
Molds,  candle,  use  of,  I,  155 
Molineaux,  speech,  I,  279 
Monarchy,  contemplated  for  America,  I, 
367 

Monckton,  Colonel,  relieved  General  John 
Winslow,  I,  234 

Monday,  original  election  day,  changed, 
II,  123 

Monday  Club,  collections  of,  III,  49 
Monetary  System,  crippled  by  debt,  I, 
343;  hiring  of  money,  II,  204;  printing 
press  money,  yet  unknown,  hard  and 
sound,  III,  156;  paper  money  (unse¬ 
cured),  first  issued  (1690),  157;  issu¬ 
ance  curbed,  159;  re-issued,  164 
Monhegan,  fish-drying  factory  on,  II,  318 
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Monmouth  rebellion,  I,  196 

Monomack  (Merrimac)  River,  a  bound¬ 
ary,  I,  113 

Monopolies,  prohibited,  I,  134 

Monroe,  James,  commissioner  to  Eng¬ 
land,  I,  374 

Monroe  Doctrine,  John  Q.  Adams’  role, 
II,  281 

Monson  Academy,  distinguished  minister 
graduated,  II,  396 

Montague,  tanneries  at,  II,  66 

Montcalm,  General  Louis  Joseph,  advance 
of,  I,  207;  French  leader  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  236 ;  attacked,  237 

Montgomery,  British  soldier,  knocked 
down,  I,  271 

Montreal,  captured,  I,  207 ;  attacked,  226 ; 
Walker’s  fleet  at,  229;  English  advanced 
against,  237,  238 

Moody,  Samuel,  established  Dummer 
Academy,  II,  394 

Moore,  Dr.  Edward  C.,  of  Harvard,  III, 
330 

Moore,  George  H.,  writing  on  slavery,  I, 
158 

Moraine,  Cape  Cod,  I,  4;  glacial,  8 

Morality,  I,  165,  et  seq. ;  double  standard, 
245 


Moran,  John  B.,  backed  by  Hearst,  III, 
378 


Morgan  Memorial,  Methodist  social  serv¬ 
ice  institution,  III,  332 

Morrell,  commissary  of  ecclesiastical  af¬ 
fairs,  I,  62 

Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  Massachusetts 
State  College,  II,  480 

Morse,  John  L.,  study  of  children’s  dis¬ 
eases,  III,  250 

Morse,  J.  T.,  biographer  of  John  Q. 
Adams,  II,  207 

Morton,  Marcus,  photograph  of  governor, 
II,  32 ;  rural  politician,  helped  form 
Democratic  Party,  40;  Democratic  pat¬ 
ronage,  41 ;  defeated  for  governor,  41, 
42,  43;  elected  governor,  impotent,  44; 
seated,  45 ;  Collector  of  Port  of  Boston, 
46;  at  Third  Constitutional  Convention, 
94;  quoted  on  judiciary,  96;  quoted  on 
results  of  convention,  101,  102 

Morton,  Thomas,  sent  back  to  England,  I, 
73,  74,  89;  diarist,  of  Merrymount,  III, 
72,  73 

Morton,  Dr.  William  Thomas  G.,  demon¬ 
strated  surgical  anesthetic,  III,  251; 


ether  experiments,  261,  et  seq. 

Mosaic  Code,  influenced  Puritans’  criminal 
laws,  I,  134 

Mosely,  Eleanor  Rust,  on  Boston  Univer¬ 


sity,  II,  470 

“Mother  Goose  Rhymes,”  author  of,  III, 


Mothers’  aid  laws,  passed  in  1913,  III,  221 
Motley,  John  Lathrop,  historian,  III,  83, 

84  .  , 

Mount  Benedict,  General  Sullivan  s  troops 
at,  I,  311  . 

Mount  Everett,  elevation,  1,  7 
Mount  Holyoke,  elevation,  I,  8 


Mount  Holyoke  College,  female  seminary 
established  by  Mary  Lyon,  II,  65,  415 ; 
III,  9;  library,  45 

Mount  Hope  Bay,  visited  by  Northmen, 
I,  27;  possible  birthplace  of  Snorre,  28; 
King  Philip’s  stronghold,  181 ;  killed  at, 
183 

Mount  Hope  Finishing  Company,  plant 
(photograph),  III,  129 
Mount  Race,  elevation,  I,  7 
Mount  Tobey  Forest,  at  Amherst,  III,  63 
Mount  Tom,  elevation,  I,  8 
Mount  Wollaston  (Quincy),  Rev.  Mr. 

Wheelwright  at,  I,  103 
Mountain  building  process,  I,  1,  et  seq. 
Mowatt,  Lieutenant,  British  fleet  under, 
I,  310 

Municipal  Court,  Judge  Dawes  of,  II,  245 
Munsterberg,  Professor,  of  Harvard,  ac¬ 
cused  as  spy,  II,  451 ;  died,  452 
Murder,  of  Captain  John  Codman,  I,  253 ; 
trials,  282 

Murlin,  President  Lemuel  Herbert,  of 
Boston  University,  conferred  degree  on 
President  Eliot,  II,  465 ;  third  President 
of  Boston  University,  470,  472,  et  seq. ; 
awarded  LL.D.  by  Harvard,  473 
Murphy,  Dr.  William  P.,  researches  on 
pernicious  anemia,  III,  253 
Murray,  General,  defended  Quebec,  I,  237 
Murray,  John,  American  pioneer  in  Uni- 
versalism,  III,  304 

“Muscling-in,”  on  whaling,  prevented,  II, 
75 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  library,  III,  49,  284 
Music,  banned,  I,  162;  slow  growth  in 
Boston,  II,  205 ;  publishers,  Boston’s, 
III,  113,  et  seq. 

Muskets,  Eli  Whitney  made,  for  United 
States,  III,  259 
Mutiny  Act,  invoked,  I,  269 
Mystic,  the  Pequot  town,  fired,  I,  176 

Nahant,  I,  8 

Nails,  hammered  out,  I,  152;  iron,  made 
by  Eli  Whitney,  III,  257 
Nantasket,  once  an  island,  I,  9;  fisher¬ 
men’s  settlement,  63 ;  broken  up,  72 ; 
Dorchester  area  settled,  85,  92;  beach, 
added  to  Metropolitan  System,  II,  233 
Nantucket  Island,  formation,  I,  10; 
Sound,  11 ;  Bartholomew  Gosnold  passed, 
29 ;  visited,  30 ;  shoals,  43 ;  first  real 
whaler  from,  73 ;  famed  whaling  cen¬ 
ter,  74;  lost  leadership  in  whaling,  75; 
population  (1840),  77;  metropolis  of 
whales,  341,  342 

(Nantucket)  “Inquirer  and  Mirror,”  es¬ 
tablished  1821,  III,  107 
“Nantucket  sleigh-ride,”  in  whaling,  II,  81 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  negotiated  peace 
with  United  States,  I,  371 ;  issued  Berlin 
decree,  374;  British  wars  against,  376; 
“tricked”  America  into '  War  of  1812, 
377 
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Narragansett,  bay,  visited,  1002,  I,  27; 
Weymouth  Settlement,  56,  57 ;  coloniz¬ 
ing  by  Gorton,  142 

Narraganset,  Indian  tribe,  allies,  I,  176; 
killed  John  Oldham,  175;  King  Philip 
wintered  with,  182 

“Natal  Day  of  American  Independence,” 

I,  272 

Natick,  Indian  school  at,  I,  177,  178; 
Health  Home  for  Children,  Methodist 
institution,  III,  332 

Nationalism,  growth  of  after  Civil  War, 

II,  120 

National  Administration,  inefficiency  of, 

I,  393 

National  Banking  Act,  of  1863,  III,  171 
National  Cotton  Mule  Spinners  Union, 
outmoded,  III,  147 

National  Council  for  Defense,  established 
Officers’  Training  Camps,  II,  185 
National  Defense  Act,  slid  through  Con¬ 
gress,  1916,  II,  168;  remade  militia,  169; 
of  1920,  developed  previous  Act,  171 
National  Grange,  III,  340 
National  Guard,  substituted  for  militia, 

II,  159;  drafting  of,  168;  constantly 
maintained,  171 ;  Massachusetts,  desig¬ 
nated  as  twenty-sixth,  171 ;  number 
(1917),  182;  of  State,  ceased,  186 

National  Liberties,  Keepers  of,  I,  142 
National  Period,  First  (1780-1820),  in 
literature,  III,  77,  et  seq. 

National  Shawmut  Bank  (Warren 
Bank),  consolidation,  III,  172 
National  Teachers’  Association  (National 
Education  Association  now),  established 
in  Philadelphia,  II,  420 
National  University  at  Athens,  Boston 
University  students  at,  II,  457 
Nationalities,  thirty  in  New  England,  II, 
19 

Nationist,  Daniel  Webster,  always  the,  II, 
295 

Native  American  Party,  emergence  of,  II, 
46;  declining  strength,  48 
Nature-study,  developed  in  public  schools, 
II,  426 

Naumkeag  (Salem),  settled  1626,  I,  63; 
Na-humkek  (Salem),  Conant  at,  75,  et 
seq. 

Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills,  established  in 
Salem,  II,  328 

Nausetts,  Indian  tribe,  descendants,  I,  26 
Naval  militia,  brigade  formed,  II,  160; 
Act  of  1916,  169 

Naval  Reserve  System  (United  States 
Army),  absorbed  old  naval  militia, 
II,  172 

Navigation,  II,  350,  et  seq.;  of  fishermen, 
by  “smell,”  363 

Navigation  Act,  completely  disregarded,  I, 
145;  threatened  New  England,  185 
Navigation  laws  (England),  ignored,  I, 
193 ;  enforced,  194 

Navy,  American,  start  of,  I,  310;  activity 
in  South,  311;  inadequate  (1812), 
Senator  Lloyd  on,  377;  (1812),  needs 


ignored  by  Congress,  379;  John  Adams 
father  of,  II,  270 

Navy,  British,  impressed  American  sea¬ 
men,  I,  369 

Neal,  Quaker,  beaten,  I,  123 

Negroes,  slaves,  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parris, 

I,  215;  slaves  imported,  158;  mixed 
marriages  with,  166;  laws  governing, 
253;  as  citizens,  II,  2;  as  private  prop¬ 
erty,  3,  4 

New  Bedford,  quarantined  privateers,  I, 
379;  “Charles  W.  Morgan,”  whaling 
ship  memorial,  II,  72 ;  mainland  depot 
for  Nantucket,  74;  ascendency  of,  75,  77 
New  Bedford  “Mercury,”  established 
1807,  III,  107 

New  Bedford  Textile  School,  established, 

II,  426 

New  Brunswick,  Loyalists  fled  to,  I,  339 
Newbury,  admitted  as  plantation,  I,  100; 

served  by  Ipswich  Court,  139 
Newburyport,  first  landfall  near,  I,  29; 
Dalton  Club  (photograph),  247; 
Timothy  Depter  of,  261 ;  opposed  to 
privateers,  379;  William  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son,  of  “Herald,”  II,  4,  et  seq.;  two 
fellow  citizens  of,  libelled  by  Garrison, 
5 ;  Caleb  Cushing,  favorite  son,  54,  336, 
337 ;  established  first  Board  of  Health, 

III,  241 

Newburyport  “News,”  established  1796, 
III,  107 

Neutrality,  Washington  proclamation  of, 
I,  367 

“New  Church  Review  The,”  Sweden- 
borgian  organ,  III,  335 
“New  Deal,”  United  States  first,  I,  373 
New  England- Acadian  Province  (or  Sec¬ 
tion),  geological  formation,  I,  1;  coast 
visited  by  Northmen,  27 
New  England,  named  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  I,  32;  first  child  bom  in, 
45;  (colonial),  62;  dominion  of,  68; 
United  Colonies  of,  115,  et  seq.)  freed 
of  taxation,  141 ;  prospered,  145 ;  Con¬ 
federacy  formed,  181;  revived,  193; 
Deaconess  Hospital,  Methodist  institu¬ 
tion,  III,  332;  a  cast-out  orphan, 
I,  259;  deserted  by  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  384;  population  (1673),  193;  by 
nationalities  (1937),  II,  19;  in  Civil 
War,  133;  sympathy  with  Allies,  179; 
Twenty-sixth  Division  of  Regular 
Army,  186;  coast  mapped  by  John 
Smith,  318;  regional  plan  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  railroads,  III,  199;  church  spires 
typically,  275 ;  Catholic  bishopric  estab¬ 
lished  for,  321 

New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  or¬ 
ganized  by  Garrison,  II,  7 
New  England  Confectionery  Company, 
growth  of,  III,  134 

“New  England  Courant,”  started  by 
James  Franklin,  III,  96 
“New  England  Dairyman,”  magazine,  III, 
114 
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New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  or¬ 
ganized,  II,  17;  Kansas  colonized  by, 
51 

“New  England  Farmer,”  promoted  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  III,  56 
New  England  Female  Medical  College, 
founded  1848,  II,  472;  III,  242; 
adopted  by  Boston  University 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society,  founded  1844,  III,  47 
“New  England  Homestead,”  agricultural 
magazine,  III,  114 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  established  by  Dr.  Mary 
Zakrzewska,  III,  20;  established  1862, 
244;  nurses’  training  school  at,  245 
“New  England  Magazine,”  historical,  III, 
109,  et  seq. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  oldest  life  company  in  United 
States,  III,  178 

New  England  Order  of  Protection,  III, 
340 

“New  England  Palladium,”  absorbed  by 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  III,  100 
“New  England  Rarities,”  John  Josselyn’s, 
III,  53 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  organized  401st  Telegraph 
Unit,  II,  188 

New  England  Transportation  Company, 
operates  300  busses,  III,  210 
New  England  Trust  Company,  Boston, 
opened  1871,  III,  171 
New  England  Woman’s  Club,  founded, 
III,  24 

New  Framingham  (Lanesboro),  founded 
by  Baptists,  II,  60 

New  France  in  Canada,  surrendered  to 
Amherst,  I,  238 

New  Hampshire,  Penacook  Indians  at,  I, 
20;  Thomas  Walford  in,  72;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Isle  of  Shoals,  73,  74;  coloniz¬ 
ing,  112,  et  seq.;  Colony  and  State,  114; 
Indians  fled  to,  183 ;  sheared  from 
Massachusetts,  188,  192;  seized  by 

Massachusetts,  193 ;  Royal  Governor 
Cranfield,  195;  under  Commission’s 
rule,  196;  Bellomont,  Governor  of,  200; 
peace  with  Indians,  230 ;  aided  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  230 ;  raised  2,000  men,  298 ; 
General  Folsom  of,  299 ;  Thomas 
Webster,  a  Puritan  settler,  II,  302 ; 
(Province),  replaced  Harvard’s  library, 
438;  allied  with  Massachusetts  Bay 
until  1679,  III,  387 

New  Haven,  settlement,  I,  115;  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  Union  Conference,  116;  less 
severe  with  Quakers,  127 
New  Jersey,  I,  39;  Jonathan  Belcher  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of,  died  1757,  205 
“New  Lights,”  or  Separates,  III,  295 
New  Mexico,  future  State,  II,  13 
New  Netherlands,  boundary,  I,  108,  109 
New  Orleans,  battle  won,  I,  392;  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson’s  victory  at,  393;  natural 
advantages  of,  396 


Newport  (Aquedneck),  round  tower  at, 

I,  28,  116 

Newport,  a  city  in  1784,  II,  259 
News  distributing  agencies,  first  colonial, 

„  IH>  93 

“News-Letter,”  early  Massachusetts  news¬ 
paper  published,  III,  76;  new  name  for 
“Boston  News  Letter,”  95 
Newspapers,  facts  and  advertisements, 
reporters  unknown  in  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  I,  249;  Boston,  file,  at  Athenaeum, 
111,46;  first  appearance  of  American,  76, 
93,  et  seq. ;  daily,  beginnings  of,  98,  99 ; 
“penny,”  first  (“Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script”),  101 

New  Tenor  Bills  versus  Old  Tenor,  III, 
160,  162 

Newton,  I,  109;  train  bands,  II,  174 
Newton  Theological  School,  III,  49; 

Baptist,  allied  with  Harvard,  331 
Newton,  Thomas,  self-styled  barrister,  II, 
238 

Newtown  (Cambridge),  enlargement,  I, 
109;  emigration  began  (1636),  111; 
houses  of  migrating  folk  taken  over  by 
new  arrivals,  111 

New  York,  in  Pleistocene  age,  I,  3,  4; 
Colony,  39 ;  Samuel  Maverick,  Com¬ 
missioner,  72;  New  Haven  asked  aid 
from,  115;  Dutch  driven  out,  188; 
Bellomont,  Governor  of,  200;  (Prov¬ 
ince),  Five  Nations  impose  barrier,  228; 
aided  Massachusetts,  230;  French 
attack  thwarted  on,  225 ;  turned  back 
tea  ships,  277;  (State),  land  disputes 
with  Massachusetts,  334;  privateers 
sent  out  by,  379 ;  natural  advantages  of, 
396;  Chief  Justice  of,  Benjamin  Pratt, 

II,  238;  City  riot  (1864),  115;  trad¬ 
ing  competitor  of  Boston,  335 ;  now 
literary  capital,  III,  91 ;  sale  of  lands 
in,  166;  State,  ceded  land  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1692,  lands  ceded  to,  by 
Massachusetts,  1853,  387 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  its  affiliation 
with  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  III, 
201,  202 

New  York  “Herald,”  on  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony,  III,  6 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road,  attempt  to  control  transportation, 

III,  197 ;  criminal  action  against,  204, 
205 ;  history,  206,  et  seq. 

New  York  and  New  England  Railroad, 
sales  of  stock  banned,  II,  127 
Niagara,  Johnson’s  campaign  against,  I, 
236 

Nichols,  Colonel  Richard,  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioner,  I,  188 

Nickerson  Recreation  Field,  William  E., 
Boston  University,  II,  474 
Ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  suffered 
greatest  loss  in  Civil  War,  II,  163 
Nipmuc  Indians,  flight  of,  I,  20;  fired 
Brookfield  fort,  181 

Nitrous  oxide  gas,  or  laughing  gas,  III, 
263 
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Nixon,  General  John,  experienced  officer, 

I,  299 

Nix’s  Mate,  a  vanished  island,  II,  321 
Noodles’  Island  (East  Boston),  I,  72; 

British  lost  ship  there,  301 
Non-Conformists  (American),  I,  83,  94 
Non-Conformists  (English),  I,  36 
Nordic,  immigrants,  II,  24 
Normal  schools,  advanced  subjects  added, 

II,  424;  number  increased,  426 
North  Adams  (photograph),  II,  61;  tex¬ 
tile  printing  factory  at,  boat  and  shoe 
factories  at,  66;  Chinese  labor  for  fac¬ 
tory  in,  133 

“North  American  Review,”  articles  in, 
II,  247;  flourished  and  died,  III,  108; 
Oliver  Ditson,  printer  on,  113 
Northampton,  court  closed  at,  I,  356; 

State  Hospital  (photograph),  III,  244 
(Northampton)  “Hampshire  Gazette,” 
established  1783,  III,  107 
North  Andover,  Simon  Bradstreet  home 
at,  I,  203 

North  Bridge,  I,  290;  patriots  retreated 
over,  I,  295;  (illustration),  322 
North  Brookfield,  Amasa  Walker  of,  II, 
88 

North  Carolina,  protested  against  “Lib¬ 
erator,”  II,  7 

North  Church,  signal  from  belfry,  I,  294 
Northern  Democrats,  in  1860  campaign, 
II,  55 

“Northern  Light,”  clipper’s  record  run, 

II,  354 

Northfield,  Indians  attacked,  I,  182 
Northmen  (Scandinavian  sea  rovers), 
visited  New  England,  I,  27;  at  Mount 
Hope  and  Rhode  Island,  28;  Leif  and 
Thornwald,  in  Massachusetts,  III,  51 
North  Station  (Boston),  built.  III,  198 
North-West  Territory,  ordinance  of  1787, 
I,  387 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  friend  of  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Lowell,  III,  89;  of  Harvard, 
283 

Norton,  Charles  H.,  manufacturer  of 
grinding  wheels,  III,  122,  123 
Norton,  F.  B.,  invented  grinding  wheel, 

III,  122 

Norton  Female  Seminary  (Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege,  since  1912),  III,  16 
Norton,  John,  mission  to  King,  I,  186, 
187 

Norwood,  town  hall  (illustration),  I,  378 
Notary  public,  women  as.  III,  368 
Notes,  discounting  of,  III,  168 
Nourse  (Nurse)  Rebecca,  house  at  Dan¬ 
vers  (photograph),  I,  15;  hanged,  216 
Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  included  in  Prov¬ 
ince,  I,  199;  settlement  of,  31;  regi¬ 
ment  from,  207,  229;  French  driven 
out  of,  234;  colonial  trials,  to  be  held 
in,  282 ;  Loyalists  fled  to,  339 
Novel,  possibly  first  American,  III,  78 
Novelists,  modem,  listed,  III,  91 
November,  dates  for  state  and  national 
elections,  II,  98 


Nowell,  increase  on  Court  of  Assistants, 
I,  83,  84 

Nuisances,  prevention  of,  II,  135 
Nurseries,  orchard,  established  after  1790, 
III,  54 

Nurses,  attendant,  in  demand,  III,  246; 
licensed,  16,000  registered,  training 
schools,  245;  Nurses  Training  School, 
332 

Nursing,  III,  245,  et  seq. 

Nutmegs,  wooden,  fabled,  I,  261 

Oakes,  Rev.  Urian,  Harvard  graduate 
and  its  fifth  president,  died,  II,  434 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  simplified,  II,  35 
Oath-taking,  practice,  recognized  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  II,  238 

O’Brien,  Robert  Lincoln,  editor,  III,  105 
“Ocean  Monarch,”  II,  348 
O’Connell,  Cardinal,  William,  directs  the 
“Pilot,”  III,  111;  (photograph)  Lowell 
birthplace  of,  318;  Archbishop,  Cardi¬ 
nal,  born  in  Lowell,  325,  et  seq. 
Occupations,  principal,  I,  249 
Odd  Fellows,  III,  340 
Office  holding,  Federal  and  State,  II,  36 
Officers,  militia,  elected,  II,  156;  train¬ 
ing  schools,  organized,  165 ;  “School,” 
for,  in  1637,  skeleton  body  of  Reserve 
Corps,  175 ;  training  camps,  established, 
185 

Ogburn,  Professor  William  F.,  on  148 
scientific  discoveries,  III,  256 
Ohio  Company,  land  gift  to,  I,  233 
Ohio,  territory,  to  Quebec,  I,  282;  first 
closed  to  slavery,  II,  2;  territory  of, 
Abolitionists  organized,  8 
Oil,  whale,  trying  out  of,  II,  82 
Old  Age  Assistance  Laws,  relief,  III,  222 
Old  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
anti-American,  I,  233 
Old  Colony  Associates,  group  formed,  III, 
173 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  absorbed  by 
first  National  Bank  of  Boston,  III,  173 
“Old  Corner,”  Boston’s  old  book  shop, 
III,  112;  building,  113;  famous,  115 
Old  Cornhill,  book  shops,  III,  117 
Old  Dorchester  Burying  Ground,  Ameri¬ 
can  cannon  near,  I,  309 
Oldham,  John,  I,  63;  grants  of,  78;  trader, 
109;  settled  Wethersfield,  111;  killed 
by  Indians,  175 

Old  Hampshire  County,  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  present  subdivisions,  II,  58 
“Old  Lights,”  or  orthodox  Congregation- 
alists,  III,  295 

Old  North  Church  (Boston),  (photo¬ 
graph),  I,  160 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  first  Episcopal 
service  at  (photograph),  I,  125;  (photo¬ 
graph),  161,  220;  meeting,  278;  a  rid¬ 
ing  hall,  312;  photograph  of  interior, 
III,  305 

Old  State  House,  balcony  at,  I,  271 

Oliver,  Judge,  impeachment  attempted. 
I,  282 
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Oliver,  Lieutenent-Governor,  his  house 
mobbed,  I,  26 7 

Oliver,  Sergeant,  deputy,  expelled,  I,  105, 
106 

Olmstead,  Frederick  L.,  creator  of  parks, 

II,  231 ;  influenced  city  planning,  III, 
282 

O’Meara,  Commissioner  Stephen,  of  Bos¬ 
ton  police,  II,  221 

Opium,  Boston  trade  in,  II,  335 ;  used  to 
deaden  pain,  III,  262 
Optical  goods,  makers  of,  III,  138 
Oration,  massacre,  annual,  I,  292 
Orator,  Daniel  Webster,  the,  II,  295,  et 
seq. 

Orchard,  Boston,  site  of  first,  III,  53; 

May  Perrin’s  famous,  54 
Orchard  Home  Training  School  for  Girls, 
established  1916,  III,  234 
Orchids,  first  collection  of,  III,  54 
Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  III,  340 
Organs,  III,  136,  et  seq. 

Orne,  member,  Committee  of  Safety,  I,  293 
Orphan,  New  England  an,  I,  259 
Orphans,  provision  for,  I,  168 
Orthopedics,  Massachusetts  leader  in 
treatment,  III,  252 

Osborne,  Police  Commissioner,  removal 
attempted,  III,  376 
Osburn,  Sara,  executed,  I,  216 
Osgood,  Samuel,  director  of  Bank  of 
North  America,  cashier  Massachusetts 
Bank,  III,  167,  168 

Osteopaths,  sought  independent  college, 

III,  242 

Oswego,  French  post  at,  captured,  I,  236, 
■237 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  delegate  to  national 
capital,  I,  391 ;  Mayor  of  Boston,  II, 
7,  198;  student  of  Edmund  Trowbridge, 
243;  bar  leader,  helped  judiciary  re¬ 
forms,  246;  defeated  for  governor,  III, 
313 

Otis,  James,  Junior,  attacked  Acts  of 
Trade,  I,  209;  of  Barnstable,  209; 
speech  of,  238,  239 ;  chairman  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence,  272;  his 
“Letters”  quoted,  388,  389;  pupil  and 
opponent  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  II,  239; 
political  writings,  III,  77 
Otis,  named  for  American  patriot,  II,  61 
Otter  skins,  trade  in,  II,  329,  330 
Outwash  plains,  formation,  I,  4 
Ovens,  Dutch,  bread  baked  in  warming, 
I,  154 

Overholser,  Dr.  Wilfred,  Commissioner 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  III, 
226,  et  seq. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  I,  169 
Overt  Act,  first  of  American  Revolution, 
I,  297 

“Oyer  and  Terminer,”  special  court  of,  I, 
218 

Oyster  River  (Durham,  New  Hampshire), 
attacked,  I,  227 


Pacific,  Rhode  Island  to,  given  Lord 
Brooke,  I,  108;  Yankee  trading  ships 
in,  II,  325;  divided,  325 
Paddock,  Bishop  Benjamin,  Episcopalian 
leader,  III,  333 

Page,  Comet  Nathaniel,  historic  flag  car¬ 
ried  by,  I,  298 

Page,  Mary  Hutchinson,  fund  raiser, 
woman  suffrage.  III,  8 
Paine,  Henry  W.,  Democrat  candidate 
defeated,  II,  115;  again,  116 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  delegate  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I,  285 
Paint,  seldom  used,  I,  152 
Painters’  colors,  import  tax  on,  I,  267 
Painting,  III,  282,  et  seq.;  portrait  pre¬ 
ceded  photography,  283 
Palfrey,  Rev.  John  G.,  Abolitionist,  II, 
11;  on  South  Carolina  secession,  107 
Palfry,  Whig  delegate,  II,  48 
Palisade  (“fort”),  at  Plymouth,  I,  47 
Palatinate,  War  of,  I,  225 
Palmer  Memorial  Hospital,  for  cancer, 
III,  253;  Methodist  institution,  332 
Panic,  of  1837,  bank  failures,  III,  170; 
of  1873,  clearing  house  certificates,  172; 
of  1893,  no  Massachusetts  banks  failed, 
172 

Panic,  witchcraft,  I,  211,  et  seq. 

Paper,  import  tax  on,  I,  267 ;  manufac¬ 
ture,  second  outstanding  business,  in 
western  Massachusetts,  II,  66;  III,  132, 
et  seq. 

Paper  currency,  Provincial,  depreciated, 

I,  201;  first  introduced  (1692),  227; 
“Paradise  of  Charities,”  is  Boston.  Ill, 

235 

Pardon,  offered  by  Gage,  I,  304 
Parish  system  (English),  public  social 
service  founded  on,  III,  217,  et  seq. 
Parishes,  towns  an  aggregation  of,  II, 
387 

Park,  Maud  Wood,  modern  suffragist, 
III,  8 

Parker,  Alice,  executed,  I,  216 
Parker,  Captain,  led  minute  men,  I,  294 
Parker,  Chief  Justice  Isaac,  hired  by  Har¬ 
vard,  II,  248 

Parker,  Mary,  executed,  I,  216 
Parker,  Professor  Joel,  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  II,  90 

Parker,  “President  Judge,”  quoted,  II,  29 
Parker,  Theodore,  convincing  Abolitionist, 

II,  12;  library  of,  to  Boston  Public 
Library,  III,  38 

Parker,  Theodore,  preacher,  writer,  III, 
82,  83 

Parkman,  Francis,  historian,  III,  831 
Parkman,  Dr.  George,  murdered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Webster  of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  II,  443 

Parkman,  George  Francis,  gift  to  Boston, 

III,  231 

Parks  and  playgrounds  (metropolitan 
Boston),  II,  230,  et  seq. 

Parks,  Honorable  Joseph,  Chairman  De¬ 
partment  of  Industrial  Accidents,  III, 
386 
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Parks,  public,  in  Greater  Boston,  II,  135 ; 
Boston,  acreage,  230;  metropolitan  Bos¬ 
ton  system,  established,  228 
Parley,  proposals  failed,  I,  310 
Parliament,  Long,  I,  141,  et  seq.;  forced 
issue,  281 ;  defied,  285 ;  rebellion  against 
acts  of,  286;  outlawed  Conciliation,  292 
Parris,  Rev.  Samuel,  at  Salem  Farms,  I, 
215 

Parsons,  Captain,  at  Concord,  I,  295 
Parsons,  Theophilus,  student  of  Edmund 
Trowbridge,  II,  243 

Partridge,  George,  first  Massachusetts 
Congressman,  I,  350 

Patent,  new,  for  Bay  Colony,  I,  142; 
quarrels  with  Tories,  285;  ridiculed, 
289;  Army,  not  “green,”  299;  Provin¬ 
cial  evaluated,  335 

Patuxet,  Indian  name  for  Plymouth,  I, 

50 

Patronage  (Massachusetts),  Democratic, 

II,  41 

Paupers,  came  into  being,  auctioned,  I, 
168,  169;  support  of,  253,  254;  State, 
foreigners  mostly,  II,  24;  changed  to 
“town  poor,”  III,  221 ;  and  convicts, 
omitted  from  census,  387 
Payrolls,  manufacturing,  Boston’s,  II,  96 
Peabody,  Andrew,  temporary  president  of 
Harvard,  II,  444 

Peabody,  Elizabeth,  established  public 
kindergarten,  II,  420;  aided  public 
school  kindergarten,  III,  17 
Peabody,  Francis  G.,  President  Eliot  held 
grandson  of,  II,  464 
Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children, 
established  at  Newton,  III,  252,  253 
Peabody,  Robert,  Boston  architect,  280 
Peace,  methods,  preserving,  I,  119;  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  232;  of  New 
Utrecht  (1713),  II,  320 
“Peacock,”  captured  by  Lawrence,  I,  379 
Pears,  Bartlett,  originator  of,  III,  54; 
used  by  Colonists,  as  fruit  and  drink, 
53 

Pearson,  Edward  J.,  president  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 

III,  208 

Pearson,  Professor  Eliphalet,  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard,  II,  440 
Pease,  Kenyon  L.,  on  jurisprudence,  III, 
384 

Pecksuot,  Indian,  killed  by  Standish,  I, 
60 

Peddler,  first  retailer  (1800),  III,  195, 
196;  spare  time,  Eli  Whitney,  257 
Pelham,  well  read,  I,  137 
Pelham,  Daniel  Shays  of,  I,  354,  356; 

Scotch  Irish  established,  II,  60 
Pelley,  president  of  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  III,  208 
Pemaquid,  fort  at,  I,  200;  attacked,  225; 
fortified,  227 

Penacooks,  Indians,  belonged  to  Abanaki 
tribe,  I,  20;  raided  Cocheco,  New 
Hampshire,  225 

Penal  system,  code,  I,  162,  et  seq.;  re¬ 
formed,  II,  127 


Penn,  James,  beadle,  I,  89 
Penn,  William,  I,  122 
Pennsylvania,  Mohigan  Indians  migrated 
to,  I,  21;  witchcraft  in,  224;  provisions 
for'  Massachusetts,  230 ;  Loyalists  in, 
337 ;  Abolitionists  organized,  II,  8 
Penobscot  Bay,  British  fleet  in,  I,  384; 

indians  attacked  Pemaquid,  I,  225 
Penobscot  River,  I,  115;  attacked,  228 
Pension,  to  Governor  Shute,  I,  204 
Pepper,  jag,  Salem’s,  II,  327 
Pepperell,  Sir  William,  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  military,  I,  207;  (of  Maine), 
commanded  expedition,  230 
Pepperell,  Colonel  Prescott  of,  I,  299 
Pequots,  war  with,  I,  67,  105 ;  concluded, 
106,  115,  175;  town  fired,  176;  massacre, 
179 

Perkins,  Captain  Thomas,  of  “Hope,”  II, 
330 

Perkins  Institute,  for  blind  students,  II, 
400;  taught  Helen  Keller’s  teacher,  III, 
18 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  delegate  to  national 
capital,  I,  319;  founded  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Blind,  III,  230 
Pernicious  anemia,  and  liver  diet.  Ill, 
253 

Perry,  colonial  drink,  III,  53 
Perry,  Commodore,  violated  Japan’s 
isolation,  II,  335 

Perry,  Richard,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 

I,  83 

Persecution,  of  Quakers,  I,  122;  of 
witches  under  James  I,  212;  of  Loyal¬ 
ists,  335,  et  seq. 

“Personalism,”  system  founded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Borden  Parker  Bowne,  III,  90 
Personalities,  outshone  politics,  II,  18 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  researches 
on  pernicious  anemia,  III,  253 
Peterborough  (New  Hampshire),  William 
Dimond  died  at,  I,  297 
Peters,  Mayor  Andrew  J.,  proposed 
Metropolitan  control,  II,  227 
Petition  of  Right,  drawn,  I,  81,  et  seq.; 
Congregational  Church,  142;  on  Stamp 
Act,  267 

Petroleum,  discovery  of,  killed  whaling, 

II,  71 

Pevear,  H.  A.,  of  Thompson-Houston 
Company,  III,  126 

Pew,  Colonel  William  A.,  Jr.,  led  infantry 
regiment  in  Spanish  American  War,  II, 
147 

Phelan,  James  J.,  financier,  III,  180 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  first  woman 
faculty  member,  III,  10;  talented 
woman,  21 

Philadelphia,  first  tea  ship  sent  back  from, 

I,  277;  delegates  to,  285;  Continental 
Congress  at,  287 ;  meeting  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  at,  301 ;  Loyalists  in, 
hanged,  337 ;  National  Convention  at 
(1787),  345;  Gas  Ring  at,  II,  213; 
published  first  daily  newspaper,  III,  99 
Philanthropy,  of  Massachusetts,  I,  255; 

III,  217,  et  seq. 
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Philip  of  Anjou,  on  Spanish  throne,  I, 
228 

Phillips  Academy,  established,  II,  394 
Phillips,  Mayor,  first  of  Boston,  II,  197 
Phillips,  Rev.  Mr.,  ordained,  I,  89 
Phillips,  S.  C.,  Whig  merchant,  II,  48 
Phillips,  Samuel,  pupil  of  Dummer 
Academy,  II,  394 

Phillips,  Wendell,  converted  to  Abolition, 

II,  10;  cause’s  greatest  voice,  11; 
quoted  on  slavery,  14;  Abolitionist 
orator,  108;  oratory  aroused,  206; 
orator,  III,  85 

Phillips,  William,  Liberty  Tree  Speech, 
I,  277 

Phips,  Lady,  witch,  I,  220 
Phips,  Sir  William,  Provincial  Governor, 
I,  200,  218;  native  of  Maine,  226; 
made  governor  of  Province,  227 ;  freed 
witches,  222 

Photography,  unknown,  III,  283 
Physicians,  Dr.  Henry  Childs,  II,  68; 

school  for  medical  inspection,  427 
Physiology,  first  taught  in  public  schools, 
TI,  417 

Pianos,  III,  136,  et  seq. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  lawyer,  I,  332;  of 
Essex  Junto  clan,  374 
Piedmont  belt,  industrial  region,  I,  8 
Pierce,  Franklin,  friend  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  III,  82 

Pierce,  Henry  L.,  of  Walter  Baker  Choco¬ 
late  Company,  III,  104 
Pierce,  John,  trustee,  I,  62,  63 
Piers  and  docks,  Boston’s,  III,  214 
Pigat,  General,  at  Breed’s  Hill,  I,  306 
Pikemen,  armed,  I,  96 
Pilgrims,  beliefs,  I,  35 ;  westward  to  New 
England,  via  Leyden,  Holland,  36,  37, 
38 ;  agreement  of  1619,  39 ;  transporta¬ 
tion  to  America,  40;  compact,  44;  Cap¬ 
tain  Miles  Standish’s  exploration,  45; 
trading  in  Connecticut,  108;  bad  man¬ 
ners,  111;  aided  by  Samoset,  174;  in¬ 
tended  to  settle  on  Hudson  River,  II, 
316;  separatists,  III,  291 
“Pilot”  (former  “Sentinel”),  Catholic 
missionary  paper,  III,  111,  323 
Pine  knots,  for  extra  night,  I,  154 
Pine  Tree  Shillings,  illegal,  III,  157 
Pinkham,  Wenona  Osborne,  state  organ¬ 
izer,  woman  suffrage,  III,  8 
Pinckney,  United  States  Minister  to 
France,  I,  370;  commissioner  to  Eng¬ 
land,  374 

Piracy,  I,  32,  33,  209;  rife,  II,  321;  im¬ 
pressed  American  seamen,  treated  _  as, 
370;  Barbary,  forced  to  respect  United 
States,  374;  execution  of  six  (1704), 

III,  95 

Piscataqua  River,  settlements,  I,  113 
Pitcairn,  Major,  led  British  troops,  I,  294; 

fired  on  American  “rebels,”  294 
Pitch,  burning,  I,  154 
Pitman,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.,  annual  fair 
aided  woman  suffrage,  III,  8 


Pitt,  friend  of  Colonies,  resigns,  I,  209; 
requested  Colonies  raise  army,  236,  237 ; 
1759  campaign,  237 

Pittsfield,  Childs  of,  II,  31 ;  a  leading 
town  of  Western  Massachusetts,  59 ; 
named  for  Britisher,  60;  Watson’s 
demonstration  farm  at,  Washington 
Benevolent  Society  formed  at,  64; 
Berkshire  Medical  Institute  formed,  65 ; 
heavy  machinery  and  boiler  factories  at, 
66;  John  Clapp  of,  stage  coach  proprie¬ 
tor,  68;  first  teachers’  institute  at,  410 
(Pittsfield)  “Berkshire  County  Eagle,” 
established  1789,  III,  107 
“Plain  Dealing,  or  News  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  by  Thomas  Lechford,  I,  137 
Plane,  invented  by  Ruggles,  III,  260 
Plantations,  Newbury  and  Marblehead  ad¬ 
mitted  as,  I,  100 
Platters,  wooden,  I,  155 
Plattsburg,  Harvard  students  trained  at, 
H,  452 

Playgrounds,  utilitarian,  II,  232 ;  estab¬ 
lished,  427 

Pleas,  legal,  over  one  hour  fines,  I,  139 
Pleistocence  ice  age,  I,  3 
Plum-duff,  sweetened  corn  bread,  II,  349 
Plum  Island,  I,  8;  landfall  near,  29 
“Plurality  Patch-up,”  four  articles  called, 
II,  98 

Plymouth  Colony,  glacial  moraine,  I,  8, 
10;  Indians  north  of,  19;  Rock,  shrine 
(photograph),  46;  settlement,  first 
mapped,  first  house,  first  Protestant 
service,  47,  48;  threatened  burning  of, 
57,  et  seq.;  Weymouth  colonists  join, 
61,  62;  “Little  Jane”  and  “Anne”  ar¬ 
rived,  population  (1624),  63,  64,  65,  66; 
Boston  disputed,  67 ;  merged  into  Bos¬ 
ton,  68;  slow  growth,  81 ;_  its  Bradford, 
86 ;  Governor  Winslow  visited  Connec¬ 
ticut,  108;  claims  pre-empted,  111;  diffi¬ 
culties  with  French,  115;  commission¬ 
ers  at  Union  Conference,  116;  male 
population,  118;  persecuted  Quakers, 
127;  Anabaptism  in,  128;  Pilgrims, 
characteristics  and  motives,  150 ;  Fa¬ 
thers,  aided  by  Squanto,  174;  negotiated 
with  Massasoit,  175 ;  Indians  converted 
at,  178;  warned  by  Sassamon,  180,  182; 
executed  three  Indians,  181 ;  united 
with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
181,  182;  King  Philip’s  head  sent  to, 
183 ;  in  new  Province,  199 ;  titled  town 
in  1633,  II,  253;  elected  John  Q.  Adams 
representative-at-large.,  285 ;  originally 
religious,  318;  early  diarists,  III,  72;.  no 
contribution  to  education,  II,  378;  united 
with  Boston,  385 ;  potatoes  grown  in 
(1629),  III,  55;  “Old  Colony  Memo¬ 
rial,”  established  1822,  107 ;  settlement 
began,  1620,  387 

Plymouth  Company,  organization  pur¬ 
poses,  I,  30,  31 ;  Captain  John  Smith 
joined,  32;  disastrous  expedition,  32,  33; 
Royal  grant,  34;  Pilgrims  landed  (1620) 
in  territory  of,  43,  62,  63 ;  grant  to 
Thomas  Weston,  56,  57 
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Plymouth  (England),  I,  30;  mutineers  at, 
33 ;  “Mayflower”  sailed  from,  41 ;  Colon¬ 
ists  from,  85 

Plymouth  (Vermont),  Calvin  Coolidge 
born  at,  II,  309;  mecca  for  tourists,  313, 
314 

Pocomucs  (Pocotucs),  flight  of,  I,  20 
Poe,  Edgar  Allen,  does  not  belong  to 
Masschusetts,  III,  69;  critic,  88,  89 
Poetry,  earliest  Colonial  (Morton’s),  III, 
73 ;  first  book  of  American,  75 
Poets,  great,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  III, 
78;  listed,  85,  et  seq.,  91;  Longfellow’s 
poem  on,  92 

“Polar  Star  and  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,” 
first  Boston  daily  paper,  III,  99 
Pole,  Captain,  with  British  companies  at 
Concord,  I,  295 

Police,  power  reorganized,  II,  122;  strike, 
Boston,  1919,  170;  Calvin  Coolidge  and, 
311;  put  under  State  board,  214 
Politics,  political  dissatisfaction,  settled 
Connecticut,  I,  107;  Colonial  Party,  209; 
homogeneous,  till  1750,  261 ;  two  major 
parties,  363 ;  personalities  outshone,  II, 
18 ;  not  at  Second  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  29 ;  change  of  political  year, 
31;  political  year  changed,  36;  (1823- 
61),  39,  et  seq.;  of  Third  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  87,  et  seq. ;  in  hands 
of  Irish,  145;  developments  (Boston), 
223,  et  seq. ;  “utterly  vain,”  per  Web¬ 
ster,  302;  women  in,  III,  28,  29,  375, 
et  seq. 

Polk,  President  James,  seated  by  Demo¬ 
crat  landslide,  II,  45 
Polls,  ratable,  question,  II,  38 
Pomeroy,  General  Seth,  Indian  fighter,  I, 
288;  experienced  officer,  299 
Pomfret,  General  Putnam  of,  I,  299 
Ponce,  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  offi¬ 
cers  resign  at,  II,  152 
Pontiac,  Indian  Chief,  I,  225 ;  killed,  238 
Poor,  caring  for,  I,  168,  169;  debtors’ 
process,  revised  (1927),  III,  386 
Poor  House,  I,  170;  (farm)  Boston,  248; 
first,  254 

“Pope  Day,”  I,  255,  256;  November  holi¬ 
day,  III,  317 

Pope,  Quaker  and  the,  I,  122;  fear  of,  II, 
52 ;  divided  world  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  325 

Popham  Beach  (Sagadahoc),  settled,  I, 
31 

Popham,  George,  death  of,  I,  31 
Popham,  Sir  John,  death  of,  I,  31 
Population,  Boston,  I,  8;  (1915),  II,  145, 
195;  1882,  200;  perpetual  floating,  202; 
Plymouth,  1624,  I,  63;  Newtown,  109; 
male,  118;  growth,  139,  150,  151;  New 
England,  193;  1937,  II,  19;  foreign,  24; 
French  settlements,  I,  233;  homogene¬ 
ous,  to  1750,  261;  (1630),  II,  381; 
(1764),  I,  246;  Massachusetts  (1775), 
300 ;  ( 1860) , II,  105  ;  ( 1880) ,  139 ;  ( 1890) , 
144;  for  170  years,  III,  387,  et  seq.; 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  I,  333;  for¬ 
eign,  increased,  II,  24;  one-fifth  foreign- 


born,  90;  Boston’s  problem,  202;  in 
Civil  War  days,  Yankee,  25;  Middle- 
field,  1780-1820,  60;  New  Bedford,  Nan¬ 
tucket,  77;  colored,  1776,  III,  387;  per 
square  mile,  388 
Port  Bill  (Boston),  I,  283 
Port  of  Boston,  as  export  center,  III,  214 
Portland  (Falmouth),  convention  for 
separation,  held  at,  I,  333 
Portmort,  Philemon,  Colonial  Boston 
schoolmaster,  II,  379 
Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire),  harbor 
visited  1603,  I,  29 ;  David  Thompson  at, 
73;  Strawberry  Bank  settlement,  113, 
116;  lost  to  Massachusetts,  193;  Indian 
treaty,  230 

Portrait  work,  preceded  photography,  III, 
283 

Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  Acadia,  plun¬ 
dered,  I,  226;  recaptured,  227;  name 
changed,  229 

Portugal,  world  divided  between  Spain 
and,  II,  325 

Portuguese,  in  New  England  (1850),  II, 
24 

“Post,”  Boston’s  morning  paper,  III,  104 
Postal  System,  private,  under  Franklin, 
I,  283 

Postmaster,  John  Campbell,  removed,  III, 
95 

Post  Office,  Massachusetts  organized,  I, 
300;  Deputy  Postmaster  General  Frank¬ 
lin,  dropped,  276 

Potato,  grown  in  Plymouth,  1629,  III,  55 ; 

Burbank’s,  developed,  271 
Pots,  iron,  for  cooking,  I,  154 
Poverty,  of  the  Irish,  II,  23;  of  Harvard, 
a  disgrace,  433 

Powder  House,  at  Somerville  (photo¬ 
graph),  I,  144 

Power,  abundant  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  II,  65 

Pownall,  Thomas,  arrived  as  governor,  I, 
207 ;  view  of  Boston  drawn  by,  338 
“Practical  Navigator,”  Bowditch’s,  issued 
1801,  still  standard,  II,  350 
Pratt,  Benjamin,  of  Cohassett,  II,  238 
Prayer,  on  Cambridge  Common,  I,  304 
“Praying  Indians,”  converts  called,  I,  178 
Prayer  Meeting,  Haystack,  in  Williams- 
town,  1806,  II,  63,  64 
Pre-Cambrian  and  elder  Paleozoic  rocks, 

Cl. 

Precipitation,  Boston,  I,  14 
Predestination,  doctrine  of,  III,  311 
Presbyterian  Party,  controlled  English 
Parliament,  I,  142 
Presbyterianism,  III,  334,  335 
Prescott,  Benjamin,  built  first  canal  in 
America  (South  Hadley),  II,  67 
Prescott,  Colonel,  appointed,  I,  298;  of 
Peppered,  299;  jested  at  British  gun¬ 
fire,  304,  305 ;  ordered  retreat,  308 
Prescott,  William  H.,  historian,  III,  83,  84 
“Present  State  of  New  England  Affairs, 
The,”  Green’s  1689  broadside,  III,  94 
Preservation  of  Union  of  Colonies,  meas¬ 
ures,  I,  120 
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President,  provincial,  I,  287 ;  (of  United 
States)  George  Washington  chosen, 
345;  father  and  son,  II,  265;  John 
Adams,  the  unhappiest,  2 73 ;  sees  son, 
274;  ambitions  never  attained,  301 
Press,  muzzling,  I,  203 
“Presse”  (or  draft),  organized,  I,  182 
Preston,  Captain,  in  Boston  Massacre,  I, 
270 ;  on  trial,  271 

Pre-trial  System,  successful,  III,  385 
Price,  Henry,  organized  St.  John’s  Grand 
Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masonry,  III,  340,  341,  344 
Prideaux,  General,  took  Niagara,  I,  237 
“Pride’s  Purge,”  I,  145 
Priests,  Catholic,  not  harbored,  I,  255 
Primary  education,  established  early,  I, 
166 

Prince,  Frederick,  Democrat  candidate, 
defeated,  II,  128 

Prince,  Mayor  Frederick  O.,  for  city  char¬ 
ter  revision,  II,  213 
Prince  James,  the  Pretender,  I,  227 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service,  originated 
by  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince,  III,  14,  16 
Prince,  Thomas,  library,  in  Boston  Public 
Library,  III,  38 

Prince,  Rev.  Thomas,  early  historian,  III, 
77 

Pring,  Captain  Martin,  visited  New  Eng¬ 
land,  I,  29-30,  31 

Printing  press,  I,  167 ;  printer,  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Green,  III,  95;  job,  by  Daniel 
Fowle,  97;  Bruce  Rogers,  dictator  of, 
112 

Printing  Press  Money,  resorted  to,  I,  202 ; 
for  national  debt,  II,  133 ;  unheard  of, 
III,  156 

Prison,  State,  Castle  Island  and  Charles¬ 
town,  I,  366 

Prisoners  of  War,  Gage  jailed  Americans, 
I,  311 

Privateering,  encouraged  by  General 
Court  law,  I,  310;  in  Revolutionary 
War,  II,  323;  few  ships  sent  out  by 
Massachusetts  (1812),  I,  379;  in  War 
of  1812,  II,  342 

Privations,  frontier,  Puritans,  I,  151 
Privilege  and  Position,  established,  revolt 
against  by  Puritans,  II,  206 
Privy  Council,  nullified  charter,  I,  94,  95 ; 

restraints  of,  141 ;  on  Cromwell,  143 
Probation  System,  arrogance  of  probate 
judges,  II,  95;  P.  O.  Thacher,  creator 
of,  248;  court’s  jurisdiction,  III,  384, 
385 

Proctor,  John,  executed,  I,  216,  217 
Production,  Massachusetts,  a  billion-dollar 
State,  III,  141 

Professors,  exchange  of,  European,  taught 
at  Boston  University,  II,  457 
Profiteers,  food,  curbed,  II,  191 
Profit-sharing,  system  of  “lays,”  II,  75 
Progressive  Party,  born,  III,  379 
Prohibition  Party,  supported  Thomas  Tal¬ 
bot,  II,  126;  candidate  defeated,  127 
Prohibition,  agitated,  II,  136;  hurt 
“bloater”  business,  375 


Promissory  Notes,  in  effect,  first  paper 
money,  III,  157 

Promoters  (or  real  estate  proprietors), 

II,  61 

Property,  private,  abolition  of  slavery, 
an  attack  on,  II,  3,  4;  “incompetent  to 
sustain  free  government,”  33 ;  appor¬ 
tionment,  abandoned,  38 ;  qualifications 
for  franchise,  abolished,  38;  taxable 
valuation  (1860),  105;  versus  Liberty, 

III.  307 

Proprietors,  sold  land  titles  to  settlers 
(“propriety  land”),  II,  61,  62;  of  Rut¬ 
land  township  (Massachusetts  Bay 
Province),  62,  63 

Proselyting,  of  Indians,  I,  176,  177 
Pro-Slavery,  meeting  at  Boston,  II,  9 
Prospect  Hill,  British  fired  on  entrench¬ 
ments,  I,  309 

Prosperity,  Pilgrims,  I,  67,  et  seq. ;  in 
New  England,  145;  of  Massachusetts, 
193;  enjoyed,  242;  (United  States)  dur¬ 
ing  British-Napoleonic  wars,  376 
Protection,  of  industry,  I,  334 
Protectorate,  I,  185 

Protestantism,  in  England,  I,  35,  et  seq. ; 
philosophy,  121 

Providence  (Rhode  Island),  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  at,  I,  94;  independence  of,  112; 
Roger  Williams’  colony,  116 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad, 
bought  Blackstone  Canal,  III,  187 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  The,  new 
name  for  Colony,  I,  199,  227,  241 
Province,  to  State,  change  from,  II,  439 
Provincial,  assembly,  last,  I,  285 ;  code 
(1641),  on  treatment  of  woman  by 
husband,  166 ;  governors,  199,  et  seq. ; 
secretary,  locked  out  of  General  Court, 
285;  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  last 
session,  II,  243 ;  period  (Eighteenth 
Century) ,  retrogression  in  education, 
385,  et  seq. ;  charter  of  1692,  Royal,  III, 
387 

Provincetown,  “Mayflower”  at,  I,  44 ;  first 
child  born,  45 ;  art  colony  at,  III,  285 
“Prudential  Committee,”  in  each  school 
district,  powers  of,  II,  390 
Psychiatry,  in  State  program,  III,  228,  229 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  founded  1912,  III, 
248 

Public  Gardens,  created,  II,  230 
Public  Health,  and  medicine,  III,  237,  et 
seq. 

Public  Latin  School,  at  Boston,  I,  166 
“Public  Occurences,”  early  Massachusetts 
newspaper,  III,  76 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  formed 
1816,  III,  174 

“Public  be  damned”  policy  of  railroads, 
III,  197 

Publicity,  banking,  first  moves  for,  III, 
174 

“Publick  Occurances,”  first  monthly  news¬ 
paper,  banned,  III,  94 
Public  Safety,  Committee  on,  importance 
of,  II,  182 
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Public  School  System,  in  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  I,  248;  II,  378,  et  seq. 

Public  Services,  development  of,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  II,  212 

Public  Utilities,  control  of,  II,  130 
Public  Welfare,  department,  I,  169,  253, 
et  seq. ;  III,  217,  et  seq. 

Publishers,  III,  93,  et  seq. 

Pudester,  Ann,  executed,  I,  216 
Puerperal  Fever,  Massachusetts  discov¬ 
eries,  in  re,  III,  2 37 ;  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  on,  250,  251 
Pumps,  inventors  of,  III,  125 
Punishments,  for  breach  of  peace,  I,  50, 
51;  of  first  Anabaptist,  128;  bodily,  136 
Puritan,  Statue,  by  St.  Gaudens  (photo¬ 
graph),  I,  99;  American,  72,  et  seq.,  83; 
cause  favored  by  Henry  Vane,  100;  fed 
and  aided  by  Pilgrims,  111;  persecuted 
Quakers,  122;  need  for  “Blue”  laws, 
149;  Boston  Colonists  called,  150;  living 
conditions,  151 ;  illegitimacy  amongst, 
165;  relations  with  Indians,  176;  com¬ 
monwealth,  a  dependency,  195;  burned 
witches  at  Salem,  211;  religious  beliefs 
of,  III,  290 

Puritanism,  dominated  Massachusetts,  I, 
241 ;  transformed,  242 ;  effects  of  linger¬ 
ing,  II,  205;  justified,  demonstrated,  207, 
208;  Bible,  textbook  of,  III,  229 
Puritans,  English,  their  beliefs,  I,  35; 

non-conformists  threatened,  36 
“Purple  Cow,”  Williams  College  maga¬ 
zine,  III,  114 

Putnam,  Allan,  Spiritualism  versus  Witch¬ 
craft,  I,  223 

Putnam,  Anne,  “fits”  of,  I,  215 ;  child  con¬ 
fessed,  220 

Putnam,  General,  in  French  War,  I,  229; 
asked  aid,  307;  covered  Prescott’s  re¬ 
treat,  308;  American  center  wing  divi¬ 
sion,  under,  310 

Putnam,  Major,  of  Putnam’s  Rangers,  I, 
236 

Pym,  appointed  Colonial  Commissioner, 
I,  142 

Pynchon  Fort,  Old  (photograph),  I,  177 
Pynchon,  William,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 
I,  83,  84;  at  Roxbury,  87 ;  (photograph), 
88 ;  settled  Agawam,  112 ;  on  council,  196 
Pynchon  Memorial  Museum  (photo¬ 
graph),  III,  42 

Quakers,  I,  121,  et  seq.;  laws  against, 
255;  not  taxed,  256;  of  Pennsylvania, 
hesitant,  301;  deaf  Quaker,  Benjamin 
Lundy,  II,  4;  settled  Cheshire,  60;  wel¬ 
comed  to  Western  Massachusetts,  64; 
pioneer  whalers,  73,  74;  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony,  the  ideal,  III,  6;  moves  against, 
291 

Quarantine,  first  law,  in  America,  III,  239 
Quarter  District  Courts,  jurisdiction,  I, 
140 

Quebec,  attacked,  I,  226,  227 ;  captured 
by  Wolfe,  attempted  recapture,  237 ; 
Province,  territory  and  privileges,  282 ; 
college  in  (before  Harvard),  II,  429 


Queen  Anne,  Annapolis  named  for,  I,  229 
Queen  Anne’s  War,  I,  227,  et  seq. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  reign  of,  witchcraft  in, 

I,  212 

“Queen  of  the  Seas,”  by  Robert  Jackson, 

II,  354 

Quincy,  visited  by  Captain  John  Smith, 
I,  71;  Wollaston  section,  73;  “Merry 
Mount”  ended,  74;  Mount  Wollaston, 
103;  Fore  River  (photograph),  III,  146 
Quincy,  Edmund,  joined  abolitionists,  II, 
11 

Quincy,  Josiah,  patriot,  I,  271 ;  before 
Parliament,  292 ;  opposed  change  of 
political  year,  II,  31 ;  opposed  universal 
suffrage,  33 ;  called  Harvard  charter  in¬ 
violable,  35 ;  on  State  constitutional 
amendments,  36;  Mayor  of  Boston,  197; 
for  State  Board  of  Education,  402 ; 
elected  President  of  Harvard,  resigned, 
442;  political  writings,  III,  77 
Quincys,  patriot  leaders,  I,  286 
Quitrents,  fixed,  I,  197 
Quo  warranto,  threatened,  I,  194,  195 
Quoddy  Project,  had  predecessor,  II,  224 
Quonektakut  River  (now  Connecticut 
River),  II,  58 

R’s,  the  three,  expounded,  I,  167 ;  taught, 
248 

Racial  pride  of  Bostonians,  II,  203 
Racial  tides  of  settlement,  traced,  II,  60, 
61 

Radcliffe,  Ann,  first  woman  donor  to 
Harvard,  namesake  of  college,  III,  13 
Radcliffe  College  (Harvard  female  an¬ 
nex),  II,  424;  history,  III,  11,  12; 
library,  45 ;  Helen  Keller  graduated 
from,  18;  Lady  Anne  Radcliffe’s  dona¬ 
tion  to,  II,  432;  establishment  of,  447; 
female  annex  of  Harvard,  457 
Radicalism,  New  England  dislikes,  III,  148 
Radio,  killed  election  celebrations,  II,  180; 

and  agriculture,  III,  59 
Railroads,  building  of,  II,  39;  Boston  to 
Albany,  via  Worcester,  68;  control  of, 
123 ;  legislation,  by  Governor  Ames, 
128;  development,  financing,  scandals, 
128,  129;  Board  of  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioners  created  (1869),  130;  mileage, 
Greater  Boston,  III,  183;  beginnings  of, 
horse-drawn,  then  steam,  190;  wooden 
rails  for,  190;  as  proposed  by  Nathan 
Hale,  191 ;  horse-drawn  power,  era,  192; 
three  eras  of  development  of,  197 ; 
electrified,  few  miles  in  Massachusetts, 
199;  unification  of,  in  New  England, 
199,  200 

Rale’s  War,  1724-26,  I,  230 
Randall,  Harriet,  petitioned  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  II,  97 

Randlidge,  George  L.,  bequest  gave  vaca¬ 
tions  to  slum  children,  III,  232 
Randolph,  Edward,  Charles  II’s  emissary, 
I,  193 ;  English  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Boston,  193 ;  resisted,  insulted,  194 
“Ranters,”  followers  of  John  Fox,  I,  122 
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Rantoul,  Robert,  Democrat  State  Senator, 
II,  16;  headed  committee,  37 
Rattlesnake  (symbol),  cut  into  thirteen 
pieces,  I,  266 

Raw  materials,  State  produces  few,  III, 
142 

Rayon,  new  textile,  III,  131,  132 
Read,  John,  Massachusetts’  first  great 
lawyer,  II,  238 

Reading,  First  Parish  Church  (photo¬ 
graph),  I,  110;  children  taught,  II,  381 
Reading  (Massachusetts),  troops,  I,  296 
Real  Estate,  developers  or  promoters,  once 
called  proprietors,  II,  61 ;  South  Boston 
development,  40 

“Rearranged”  Constitution  (1919),  III, 
370,  et  seq. 

Rebellion,  threatened,  I,  287 
Recall,  judiciary,  II,  34 
Recess  committees,  graft  of,  stopped,  III, 
366 

Reclamation,  of  idle  lands,  III,  64 
Recognition,  of  Colonial  rights,  advocated, 

I,  292 

Reconstruction,  followed  Civil  War,  II, 

120 

“Record,”  Hearst’s  Boston  paper,  III,  103, 
104 

Recruiting,  activities,  I,  298 
Red-Coats,  from  Halifax,  in  Boston,  I,  269 
Red  Cross  Campaign,  supported,  II,  186 
Red  Cross,  of  England,  flag,  I,  92 
Redd  (or  Read),  William,  executed,  I,  216 
Reed,  General,  in  military  command,  I,  298 
Referendum,  constitutional,  II,  100 
Reforestration,  need  for,  III,  61,  63 
Reformatory  (Massachusetts),  Jessie  D. 

Hodder,  head  of,  III,  19 
Reforms,  favored  by  colony,  I,  141 ;  advo¬ 
cated  by  Governor  Morton,  II,  44; 
police,  prison  and  school,  122;  associa¬ 
tion,  on  taxes  and  debts,  214;  social,  III, 
19,  et  seq. 

Regiment,  colored,  recruited  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  II,  113 

Regiments,  provincial,  organized,  I,  298 ; 

“100  day,”  formed,  II,  116 
Regiments,  World  War,  make  up  of,  II, 
186 

Regis  College  (Catholic),  in  Weston, 
established  1927,  III,  16 
Registration,  of  voters,  mandatory,  II,  98 
Regulating  Act,  I,  282 
Reign  of  Terror,  lost  France,  American 
supporters,  I,  367,  373 
Religion,  I,  159,  et  seq.;  Puritans  un¬ 
popular,  243;  Massachusetts  Province, 
255,  et  seq. ;  taxes  for,  still  compulsory, 

II,  30;  allegiance,  oath,  35;  liberalized, 
36;  toleration,  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  63;  III,  18,  et  seq.;  controversy, 
began  with  Williams  and  Cotton,  74; 
289,  et  seq. 

Religious,  refugees  settled  Provincetown, 
I,  34;  long  welcomed  in  Holland,  37; 
worship,  first  by  Pilgrims,  47;  diffi¬ 
culties,  from  outset,  92;  meetings  of 
Women  Weekly,  102;  refugees,  French, 


260;  freedom  desired,  328;  Freedom  Act 
(1811,  III,  310 

Renaissance  of  Education  (1837-48),  II, 
401,  et  seq. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  founded 
at  Troy,  New  York,  II,  65 
Reorganization,  Internal  (1634),  I,  97 
Repeal,  of  Stamp  Act,  I,  267 
Reporter,  American  newspaper,  Henry 
Ingraham  Blake,  first,  III,  100 
Representation,  in  government,  beginnings 
of,  I,  91 ;  system  of,  old  bone  of 
contention,  II,  87 ;  clamor  for  more  ade¬ 
quate,  92 

Representatives  (State),  property  qualifi¬ 
cations  of,  II,  38 

“Republican  Journal,”  founded  1784,  III, 
99 

Republicans  (anti-  Constitutionalists) , 
planks  of,  I,  363,  364;  accused  Federal¬ 
ists,  367;  Jefferson,  leader  of,  369, 
elected  President,  372 ;  carried  legisla¬ 
ture,  375;  founders,  II,  18;  bankrupt 
Federalists  joined,  40;  chose  congress¬ 
man,  John  Davis,  42;  way  paved  for, 
49;  elected  Banks  speaker  of  (national) 
House  of  Representatives,  53,  grew  to 
manhood,  54;  John  A.  Andrew,  out¬ 
standing,  54;  in  1860  campaign,  55; 
Francis  N.  Bird,  a  founder  of,  96; 
dominance  of,  119;  supported  Lincoln’s 
administration,  121 ;  controlled  Congress, 
122 ;  and  graft,  123 ;  twenty-four  years 
rule  in  White  House,  128;  not  admirer 
of  Coolidge,  314;  prominent  woman.  III, 
20;  (1823),  against  Congregational 

Church,  313 

Reservations  (Boston),  controlled  by 
Metropolitan  District  Commission,  II, 
230 

Reserves,  organized  (United  States 
Army),  skeleton  form  in  peace  times, 
H,  171 

Reservoirs,  distributing  (Boston),  II,  228 
Residents,  legal,  I,  253 
Resistance,  armed,  prepared  for,  I,  288 
Resolves,  Suffolk,  and  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  I,  286,  287 ;  on  defense,  in  War 
of  1812,  386 

Retailers,  were  first  peddlers,  III,  195,  196 
Revell,  John,  elected  on  Court  of  Assis¬ 
tants,  I,  84 

Revenue,  Officers,  none,  I,  193;  Federal, 
given,  I,  375 

Revere,  Paul,  a  Huguenot,  I,  251;  house, 
at  Boston,  pictured,  293 ;  midnight  ride 
of,  294 ;  first  chairman,  Board  of  Health, 
III,  241 ;  silver  and  copper  work,  286 
Revere,  settled,  I,  72;  divided  from  North 
Chelsea,  II,  224 

Revere  Sugar  Company,  importer,  III,  135 
Revivalists  (separates),  versus  antis,  III, 
294,  295 

Revolt,  of  Massachusetts,  against  Charles 
II’s  Royal  Commissioners,  I,  192 
Revolutionary  War,  words  opening,  I,  209 ; 
rumblings  of  revolution,  265,  et  seq. ; 
causes  of,  286,  III,  161;  beginning  of, 
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I,  289,  et  seq. ;  Massachusetts  part  in, 
321,  et  seq. ;  Loyalists  of  the,  335, 
et  seq. ;  land  grant  rules  ignored  after, 

II,  62;  stopped  whaling,  74;  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  law  and  order,  235,  et  seq. ; 
opportunity  for  ships  and  sailors,  321 ; 
financing  of,  III,  163,  et  seq. 

Reynolds,  Captain,  of  “Speedwell,”  I,  41 
Rhode  Island,  Wampanoags  at,  I,  19; 
visited  by  Northmen,  28,  66,  67;  Roger 
Williams  in,  93  ;  cause  of  founding,  107  ; 
to  Pacific,  given  to  Lord  Brooke,  et  al., 
108;  not  in  Union  of  Colonies,  116; 
haven  for  Quakers,  123 ;  witchcraft  a 
capital  offense  in,  213 ;  aided  Massachu¬ 
setts,  230 ;  raised  fifteen  hundred  men, 
298;  Massachusetts  refused  militia  to 
defend,  380;  conservative  legislature,  II, 
44 ;  legislature,  lawyers  prohibited,  267 ; 
boundary  controversy  with,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1861,  III,  387 

Rice,  Governor  Alexander  H.,  Republican 
candidate  elected,  II,  126,  127 ;  on  ex¬ 
pense  of  militia,  159 

Rice,  Colonel  Edmund  (United  States 
Army),  put  in  command  Sixth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Regiment,  II,  152 
Rich,  Isaac,  gift  to  Boston  University,  II, 
455;  a  founder  of  Boston  University, 
471 

Richards,  delegate  to  Crown,  I,  194 
Richards,  John,  merchant,  on  first  Superior 
Court,  II,  241 

Richards,  Theodore  William,  chemist,  III, 
268,  et  seq. 

Richardson,  Captain,  his  ship  fired  on,  I, 
142 

Richardson,  Henry  H.,  influenced  Amer¬ 
ican  architecture,  III,  277 
Richmond,  named  for  Britisher,  II,  61 ; 
fall  of  reported,  117 

Rights,  Declaration  of,  original,  I,  186; 
private,  encroached,  197 ;  to  search,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  209;  and  equality  of  men,  II,  2 
Riots  (1864),  New  York  and  Boston,  II, 
115;  stamp  and  property  damages,  I,  267 
Ripley,  George  A.,  editor  and  critic,  III,  83 
Riverside  Press,  founded  by  H.  O. 
Houghton,  III,  112 

Roads,  watched,  I,  292;  necessity  for,  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  II,  67 
Robert  Bros,  (firm),  absorbed  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Ill,  112 
Roberts,  loyalist  in  Philadelphia,  hanged, 
I,  337 

Robinson,  Colonel,  ordered  attack  on 
British,  I,  295 

Robinson,  Governor  George  D.,  Republican 
candidate,  elected,  re-elected,  II,  128; 
on  civil  service  issue,  132 
Robinson  Memorial  Chapel,  built,  Boston 
University,  II,  473 

Robinson,  Pastor  John,  leader  of  English 
separatists,  I,  36;  at  Leyden,  Holland, 
38;  on  “Speedwell,”  40;  in  Holland, 
decries  Indian  warfare  in  New  England, 
61 

Robinson,  W.,  Quaker,  hanging  of,  I,  126 


Rock,  Steerage,  at  Brimfield,  I,  3;  oldest 
known,  at  Braintree,  5 
Rockingham,  ministry  repealed  Stamp  Act, 
I,  267 

Rockport,  art  colony  at,  III,  285 
Rogers,  Bruce,  dictator  of  American 
printing,  III,  112 

Rogers,  Sirs.  Edith  Nourse,  only  woman 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  III, 
29 

Rogers,  John,  of  Ipswich,  sixth  president 
of  Harvard,  died,  II,  434 
Rogers,  Professor  William  Barton,  memo¬ 
rialized  General  Court,  1859,  II,  478 
“Romney”  (man-o-war),  I,  268 
Roofs,  thatched,  I,  152 
Roosevelt,  President  Franklin  Delano, 
surprising  1936  vote  for,  III,  375;  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  social  service,  217,  et 
seq. 

Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  desertion 
of  liberal  conservatives,  II,  87 ;  Bull 
Moose  campaign,  III,  379 
“Rose,”  Captain  George,  I,  198 
Roster,  Massachusetts,  in  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  War,  II,  149 

Rotch,  owner  of  “Dartmouth,”  I,  278,  279 
Rotch,  Professor  Thomas  M.,  study  of 
children’s  diseases,  III,  250 
Rousselet,  Abbe,  an  unliked  Catholic 
priest,  III,  320 

Rowley,  town  clerk  at,  punished,  I,  164 
Roxbury,  Pynchon  at,  I,  87 ;  John  Eliot  at, 
92;  colonists  settle  Agawam,  112;  served 
by  Boston  court,  139  second  fort,  301 ; 
American  Army  division  at,  304,  309, 
310;  swept  by  British  guns,  313;  united 
with  Boston,  II,  227 ;  garden,  III,  53 
Royal  Arcanum,  I,  340 
Royal  Commissioners,  personnel,  acts  of, 

I,  187,  et  seq. 

Royal  University  of  Rome,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  students  at,  II,  457 
Royalist,  William  Shirley  a,  I,  206;  hanged 
in  effigy,  267 

Royce,  Professor  Josiah,  words  of,  III,  90 
Rubber,  II,  133,  et  seq. 

Ruggles,  and  associates,  invented  plane, 

II,  260 

Rule,  Mary,  Mather’s  Waterloo,  I,  220, 
et  seq. 

Rum,  I,  156,  et  seq.;  as  beverage,  II,  320; 
replaced  by  water,  349;  part  of  wage, 
363 

Rural,  population,  decreased,  II,  20 
Russell,  Benjamin,  early  publisher,  printed 
laws  free,  III,  99,  100 
Russell,  William  E.,  Mayor  of  Cambridge, 
defeated  for  Governor,  II,  128;  Demo¬ 
crat,  twice  elected  Governor,  III,  376 
Russia,  invaded  by  Napoleon,  I,  376 
Russian  Emperor  Alexander,  mediator, 
1813,  I,  392 

Russians,  in  New  England,  II,  19;  (1850), 
24 ;  immigration,  142 

Rutland  (Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay),  report  of  settlement  of,  II,  62,  63 
Ryswick,  Treaty  of,  I,  227 
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Sabbath  observance,  Puritans,  I,  79;  be¬ 
gan  at  sundown  Saturday,  160;  funerals 
forbade  on,  25 7 ;  liberalized,  366 
Sabine,  book  quoted,  I,  337 
Sacco-Vanzetti  Case,  reviewed,  III,  382, 
et  seq. 

Sack,  used,  I,  145 

Sacrament,  religious,  marriage  not  (till 
^  1692)  a,  I,  164 

Safe  deposit,  trust  companies  supplied, 
III,  171 

Safety,  committee  of,  appointed,  I,  288 
Sagadahoc  (now  Popham  Beach),  I,  31 
Sagamore,  John,  sold  land,  I,  74 
Sailors,  few  can  swim,  II,  82;  number  en¬ 
listed,  116,  348,  et  seq. 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  in  Brighton,  III, 
326 

St.  Gaudens’  Puritan  Statue  (photo¬ 
graph),  I,  99 

St.  George’s  River  (Maine),  Captain 
George  Weymouth  visited,  I,  30 
St.  John’s  Hospital  (Lowell),  established 
1867,  III,  244 

St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton,  established 
1884,  III,  325 

St.  Lawrence  River,  earthquakes,  I,  5 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  (Boston),  Episcopal, 
III,  334 

Salary,  demands  denied,  I,  201 ;  Gover¬ 
nor  Shute’s,  203 ;  governor’s  paid  by 
Crown,  205;  of  justices,  payment  of,  II, 
241;  bank,  first,  III,  168 
Salem  (Naumkeag),  established  1626,  I, 
63;  Sprague  brothers  at,  74;  John 
Endicott  at,  74,  76,  77 ;  settled  by 
Roger  Conant,  75,  et  seq. ;  ships, 
arrivals,  79;  Bristol  emigrants  arrive, 
85 ;  eighty  deaths,  87 ;  Lady  Arabella, 
died  at,  88 ;  exempted,  89 ;  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  at,  92 ;  banished,  93 ;  fort,  96 ; 
solidly  established,  106;  court  rights, 
113;  Quaker  persecutions,  121,  et  seq.] 
district  court  established,  139;  brick 
kiln  established,  glass,  first  blown  at, 
152;  witchcraft,  211;  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  transferred  to,  283;  North  Bridge, 
290;  Leslie’s  retreat  (illustration),  322; 
funeral  of  Lawrence  at,  379;  cotton 
goods  manufacturing  replaced  shipping, 
396;  Saltonstall  of,  II,  31;  fire  (1914), 
166;  merchant  trade  of,  203;  Derby 
family  of,  203;  name  carried  into  all 
ports,  323;  glory  of,  325,  et  seq.]  Pacific 
trade  divided,  325 ;  Normal  School  No. 
4  established,  417;  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  birthplace  (photograph),  III,  81 
Salem  Farms  (now  Danvers),  Rev. 

Samuel  Parris  arrived,  I,  215 
Sales,  for  judgments,  I,  355 
Salisbury,  beach,  I,  8 ; 

“Sally,”  trip  of  1816,  II,  350,  351 
Salmon,  Captain  Gray  suggested  canning, 
II,  331 

Salmon  Falls  (New  Hampshire),  at¬ 
tacked.  I,  226 

Salter,  Captain  John,  of  “Boston,  with 
crew,  slaughtered,  II,  331 


“Salt  horse,”  salted  beef,  II,  349 
Salt  maker,  I,  65 

Saltonstall,  Leverett,  of  Salem,  on  Church 
and  State,  II,  31 

Saltonstall,  Nathaniel,  associate  justice, 
I,  218 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  on  Court  of 
Assistants,  I,  83;  at  Cambridge  (Eng¬ 
land),  84;  at  Watertown,  87;  built 
house,  89,  111;  fined,  163;  on  council, 
196;  a  Loyalist,  337 
Salvation  Army,  III,  336 
Samoset,  Maine  Indian  Chief,  I,  49,  50; 

welcomed  and  aided  Pilgrims,  174 
Sanatoria,  State,  established,  III,  248 
Sand  bars,  Cape  Cod,  caused  by  irregular 
shape  of  Cape,  I,  10 
Sandisfield,  leather  works  at,  II,  66 
Sandwich,  glass  works  at,  III,  286 
Sanitation,  in  early  homes  nil,  I,  153 
Santa  Claus,  exiled  by  Puritans,  I,  162 
Santiago,  news  of  bombardment,  II,  150, 
151 

Sargent  College  of  Physical  Education, 
of  Boston  University,  II,  474,  476 
Sargent,  Professor  Charles  S.,  of  The 
Arnold  Arboretum,  III,  66 
Sargent,  John  Singer,  painter,  III,  285 
Sassamon,  Christian  Indian  informer, 
murdered,  I,  180,  181 
Saturday,  training  day,  II,  155 
Saugus  (Lynn),  offered  cannon,  I,  96; 
served  by  Salem  court,  139;  iron  pro¬ 
duced  at,  152;  train  bands,  II,  174 
Saunders,  Thomas,  deaf  children  of, 
financing  of  Bell,  III,  266 
Savings,  Bank  Law,  (1876),  backed  by 
Governor  Rice,  II,  127 ;  of  average  Bos¬ 
tonian,  195 ;  and  loan  associations,  co¬ 
operative  banks,  III,  175 
Saybrook,  fort  at,  I,  109;  commissioner 
at  Union  conference,  116;  Pequots 
raided,  175 

Scandinavians,  visited  New  England,  I, 
27;  II,  19;  immigration,  at  peak,  II, 
142 

Scarlet  fever,  first  modern  treatise  on, 
III,  340 

“Scarlet  Letter,”  I,  163 
Schneider,  Anna  Weinstock,  trade-union¬ 
ist,  III,  28 

Scholars,  modern,  listed,  III,  91 
Schools,  Boston  Public  Latin,  established, 
I,  166;  buidings,  teachers,  supreme,  248; 
when  mandatory,  366;  denominational, 
support  of,  II,  101  public,  local  man¬ 
agement  of,  135;  provided,  after 
churches,  379;  first  free,  in  America 
(photograph),  384;  effect  of  academies 
on,  396 ;  low  condition  of,  401 ;  Mann’s 
triple  indictment  of,  407 ;  non-sectarian 
since  1862,  419;  subjects  added,  six 
months’  support,  420;  grade,  superin¬ 
tendence,  consolidation  of  smaller,  135; 
began,  398;  local  boards,  women  to 
vote  for  members  of,  136;  of  military 
tactics,  operated,  162;  law,  Boston  Uni- 
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versity  the  first  of,  248;  elementary 
(“Dames”),  382,  388;  periodic  inspec¬ 
tion  of,  388;  districting,  decentralizing 
of,  386;  1789  to  Horace  Mann,  389, 
et  seq. ;  district,  cause  of  civic  mis¬ 
management,  390;  inadequate,  392;  poor 
support  of,  396 ;  reform  of  system,  398 ; 
system  threatened,  419;  abolished,  420; 
grammar,  first  at  Dedham  377 ;  com¬ 
pared  to  modern  high,  382 ;  latin  gram¬ 
mar,  first  in  America,  377 ;  “Dames,” 
public  school  teachers,  386 ;  private, 
overseeing  of,  386;  growth  of,  396; 
belabored  by  Mann,  407 ;  high,  began, 
398;  improved,  banished  private  acad¬ 
emies,  III,  17;  primary,  replaced 
“Dame”  schools,  II,  398;  normal,  be¬ 
gan,  398;  state’s  system  of,  first  in 
state,  400;  Rev.  Chas.  Brooks  for,  409; 
three  established,  410;  extension  of, 
417;  created  to  provide  teachers,  III, 
17 ;  European,  Mann’s  “Seventh  Annual 
Report”  on,  II,  413;  superintendent, 
Springfield  hired  first,  415;  paid,  au¬ 
thorized,  418;  state  reform,  established 
at  Westborough,  415;  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  Massachusetts,  established,  418; 
for  Crippled  Children,  at  Canton,  III, 
252;  State  Fund,  passed,  1834,  II,  400, 
402 ;  committees,  women  allowed  on, 
424;  night,  first,  425;  garden  idea, 
started,  426;  summer,  old  teachers’  in¬ 
stitute  idea,  426;  continuation,  for 
young  children,  428;  of  Architecture, 
Massachusetts  Institute  Technology, 
479 ;  of  Education,  Boston  University, 
472 ;  of  Engineering,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  Technology,  479;  graduate,  none 
worthy,  in  1869,  456;  of  Industrial 
Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  Tech¬ 
nology,  479 ;  of  Religious  and  Social 
Work,  Boston  University,  475 ;  of 
Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  Tech¬ 
nology,  479;  parochial,  established,  III, 
324,  et  seq. ;  Episcopalian,  four  out¬ 
standing,  334 

Science,  women  in,  III,  23,  et  seq. ;  first 
teaching  of  in  public  schools,  II,  415 
“Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures,”  published  1875,  III,  18 
Scientists,  III,  255  et  seq. ; 

Scituate,  shore,  I,  10;  William  Vassall  at, 
142;  fired  by  Indians,  182;  shipbuilding 
output,  II,  340 

Scofield,  Emma  Fall,  first  woman  assist¬ 
ant  attorney  general,  III,  28 
Scotch,  immigrants,  some,  I,  260 
Scotch-Irish,  immigration,  I,  251 ;  settlers 
at  Colrain  and  Pelham,  II,  60 
Scotch-system,  of  marriage,  I,  164 
Scotland,  burned  witches,  I,  211 
Scotlow,  Joshua,  book  quoted,  I,  241 
Scots’  Charitable  Society  of  Boston, 
formed,  I,  255 

Scott,  Mary  (Margaret),  executed,  I,  216 
Scott,  Robert,  bank  note  plates  engraved 
by,  III,  169 


Screws,  method  of  making,  III,  123 
Scrooby  (England),  Pilgrims  from,  I, 
36 

Scudder,  Vida  Dutton,  talented  woman, 
III,  21 

Sculpture,  III,  285,  et  seq. 

Sea-board,  Maine  to  Georgia,  inflamed,  I, 
286 

“Seaforth,”  built  1648,  400  ton,  II,  319 
Seal,  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  I, 
202 

Sealskins,  first  sold  to  Canton,  II,  333 
Seamen,  impressment,  I,  369,  374;  treated 
as  pirates,  370 

Sea-port,  New  Bedford,  fifth  largest,  II, 
77 

Sears,  William  T.,  designed  Fenway 
Court,  III,  22 

Sears,  Barnas,  II,  415,  et  seq. 

“Sea  Witch,”  first  real  clipper,  II,  353 
Secession,  of  Massachusetts  contemplated, 

I,  381 ;  extreme  abolitionists  and,  I, 
13,  14 

Second  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corpora¬ 
tion,  chartered  1797,  II,  68 
Secondary  education,  established  early,  I, 
166 

Secret  Service,  established  against 
Quakers,  I,  124 

Secret  Society,  “Know  Nothings,”  II,  52 
Secretary  of  Navy,  Bancroft,  II,  46 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Q.  Adams,  II, 
280,  281 

Secretary  of  War,  refused  Massachusetts 
aid,  I,  384 

Securities,  firms  dealing  in,  III,  180;  Rail¬ 
road  gilt  edged,  195 

Sedgewick,  Theodore,  first  Massachusetts 
Congressman,  I,  350;  lawyer,  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  led  reforms  in  judiciary, 

II,  246,  247 

Sedgwick,  Robert,  charter  member  “Mili¬ 
tary  Company  of  Massachusetts,”  II, 
173 

Sedition  Laws,  rebellion  against,  I,  372 
Seed  and  Nursery  Business,  established 
by  Joseph  Breck,  III,  54 
Seeds,  imported  from  England  and  sold, 

III,  54 

Seelye,  Laurenus  Clark,  established  Smith 
College,  III,  11 

Seine  nets,  used  for  mackerel,  II,  372,  373 
Selectmen,  care  for  the  poor,  I,  169;  and 
loiterers,  254;  choosing  of,  II,  256 
Self-Government,  preservation  of  United 
Colonies,  I,  118;  of  towns,  charge  of, 

II,  227 ;  as  political  philosophy,  237 
Seminary,  Woman’s,  Wheaton  College,  a 

pioneer,  III,  16 

Senators  (State),  property  qualification 
abolished,  II,  38 

Senators  (United  States),  first  from 
Massachusetts,  named,  I,  350;  from 
Massachusetts,  America’s  debt  to,  II, 
295 

Sentinel  Elm,  Fitchburg  (photograph), 

III,  62 

“Separates,”  or  Revivalists,  III,  294 
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Sermons,  famous,  Hooker’s  (1638),  I, 
112;  to  Artillery  Company,  II,  173 
Servants,  sale  of  liquor  to,  I,  89;  at 
table,  155,  156;  two  kinds,  157;  in¬ 
dentured,  protected,  252;  division  (after 
1780),  II,  2 

“Settlement,”  for  paupers,  I,  168,  169 
Settlements,  early,  I,  27,  et  seq. ;  Popham 
Beach,  31 ;  Plymouth  Company  drops 
attempts,  31 ;  around  Boston,  71,  et 
seq. ;  racial  tides  of,  traced,  II,  60,  61 ; 
of  Rutland,  representative  of,  II,  62,  63 
Settlers,  not  homogeneous,  I,  150;  bought 
land  from  proprietors,  II,  61 ;  land 
granted,  conditions,  62 
Seventeenth  Century,  life,  149,  et  seq. 
Sewage,  control  over  sewers,  II,  135; 

(Boston)  a  menace,  227 
Sewall,  Rev.  Joseph,  declined  presidency 
of  Harvard,  II,  436 
Sewall,  S.  E.,  of  Liberty  Party,  II,  45 
Sewall,  Samuel,  associate  justice,  I,  218, 
220;  diary  (1704),  quoted,  244;  on 
duties  of  barristers,  II,  238;  on  first 
Superior  Court,  241  ;  on  proposed  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  III,  185 
Sewall,  Stephen,  died,  I,  209 
Sewell,  a  Loyalist,  I,  337 
Sewing,  first  taught  in  public  schools,  II, 
423 

Shadrach,  case  of  ex-slave,  II,  16;  slave 
arrested,  freed,  49 

Shakers  (sect),  at  Hancock  and  Tyring- 
ham,  II,  60;  welcomed  to  Western 
Massachusetts,  64;  beginnings  of,  III, 
304 

Shakespeare,  William,  I,  30 
Shaler,  Professor,  appointment  of,  to 
Harvard,  II,  446 

Sharks,  in  at  the  “stripping”  of  whales, 

H,  82 

Sharon  Sanitarium,  tuberculosis,  III,  248 
Sharp,  Professor  Dallas  Lore,  teacher, 
writer,  III,  90,  91 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  on  Court  of  Assistance, 

I,  84;  resigned,  85 

Sharpshooters,  American,  effective,  I,  306 
Shattuck,  Lemuel,  health  survey,  III,  247 
Shaw,  Dr.  Anna  Howard,  clergyman  and 
woman  suffragist,  III,  6 
Shaw,  Lemuel,  on  judiciary  recall,  II,  34; 

appointed  Chief  Justice,  247 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Quincy  Adams  (Mrs.  Pauline 
Agassiz),  charity  kindergartens,  II,  421 ; 
led  in  forming  kindergartens,  III,  17; 
chain  of  day  nurseries,  235 
Shaw,  Quincy  Adams,  husband  of  Pauline 
Agassiz,  17 

Shaw,  Captain  Robert  G„  commanded 
colored  regiment,  killed,  II,  113 
Shaw,  Major  Samuel,  trader,  II,  329 
Shawmut  Hill  (Boston),  William  Black- 
stone  at,  I,  71 

Shaws,  scotch  immigrants,  I,  260 
Shawsheen  Village,  created  by  William 
M.  Wood,  III,  131 


Shays,  Captain  Daniel,  utterances  of,  I, 
354;  with  Day,  led  court-closers,  356; 
marched  on  Worcester,  Springfield,  359 
Shays’  Rebellion,  I,  353,  et  seq. ;  cited, 
370  ;  recalled,  II,  57,  244;  and  Boston’s 
Police  Strike,  170,  171 ;  religious  aspects 
of,  III,  306 

Shepard,  General,  called  out  militia 
against  court-closers,  I,  357,  360 
Sheep,  driven  to  Hartford,  I,  111; 
Merino,  first  introduced  by  Elkanah 
Watson,  II,  64,  65 

Sheffield,  had  English  namesake,  II,  60 
Shelburne  Falls,  machine  factory  at,  II, 
66 

Shellfish,  Puritans  lived  on,  I,  90 
Shepherd,  Rev.  Samuel,  congregational 
minister  of  Lenox,  II,  64 
Shepherd,  Thomas,  writings  of,  III,  75 
Sherborn,  Massachusetts  Reformatory  at, 
III,  19 

Sherman,  John,  of  Watertown,  I,  114 
Ships,  ten  arrived,  I,  94;  crews,  restricted 
ashore,  101 ;  seized,  141 ;  loss  of  one, 
British,  302;  (American),  annual  earn¬ 
ing  power  of,  375 ;  of  Golden  Age 
(1790-1850),  II,  345,  et  seq.;  modern, 
III,  135;  building  of,  a  major  State 
activity,  I,  353;  first  (1631),  II,  319; 
cessation,  324;  shipyards,  III,  135,  et 
seq. 

Shipwrights,  I,  65 

Shirley,  Governor  William,  appointed,  I, 
205;  to  England,  206;  of  Boston 
Province,  230;  active  against  raids,  234; 
retired  unauthorized  notes,  III,  161 ; 
personal  loan  to  Massachusetts,  162 
Shirley,  captures  at,  I,  236 
Shoes,  making  of  at  Marblehead,  I,  396; 
III,  126,  et  seq.;  shoeworkers  first 
organized,  II,  132;  cost  of,  1700,  1745, 
III,  158 

“Shot  heard  ’round  the  world,”  I,  298 
Shrews,  punished,  I,  163 
Shrewsbury,  General  Ward  of,  I,  299 
Shuldham,  Admiral,  commanded  British 
fleet,  I,  317 

Shulman,  Mrs.  Sadie  Lipner,  first  woman 
assistant  corporation  counsel,  III,  20 
Shurtleff,  Dr.  Samuel,  originated  grape 
named  for  him,  III,  54 
Shute,  Governor  Samuel,  succeeded  Bur¬ 
gess  as  Governor,  I,  202 ;  pensioned, 
203,  204;  winked  at  own  laws,  III,  159 
Shuttles,  flying,  guards  against,  III,  153 
Sickness,  “Bradford’s  General,”  I,  48; 

deaths  at  Charlestown,  87 
Siege  of  Boston,  I,  309,  et  seq. 

Silk,  Massachusetts  not  interested  in,  III, 
131 

Sillery  (Canada),  battle,  I,  237 
Silsbee,  Stone  and  Pickman,  Salem  ship¬ 
builders,  II,  328 

Silver  Bank,  attempt  to  form,  III,  161 
Silver  Standard,  until  Revolution,  III,  162 
Silversmiths,  of  Taunton,  III,  137 
Simmons  College,  history,  III,  14,  et  seq. ; 
(photograph),  15 
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Simmons,  John,  bequest  founded  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  III,  14,  230 
Simmons,  William  A.,  Collector  Port  of 
Boston,  II,  124 

“Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,”  ridiculed 
finery,  I,  171,  172 

Sims,  Thomas,  sent  back  to  slavery,  II, 
16;  Massachusetts  outraged  by  case  of, 
49,  50 

Singer,  S.  M.,  sued  by  Elias  Howe,  III, 
261 

Sixth  (Massachusetts)  Regiment,  in 
Spanish-American  War,  composition 
and  history  of,  II,  149,  et  seq. 

Skelton,  Rev.  Samuel,  I,  79,  80,  92,  93 
Skewers,  use  of,  I,  154 
Skinner,  Ernest  M.,  organ  manufacturer, 
III,  137 

Skyscraper,  typically  American,  III,  275 ; 

development  of,  279 
Slander,  action  for,  I,  139 
Slates,  Braintree,  oldest,  I,  5 
Slattery,  Dr.  Charles  L.,  appointed  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts  (East),  III,  334 
Slavery,  Quakers  sold  into,  I,  124;  pro¬ 
hibited,  exceptions,  136;  Indians  the 
first  slaves,  158;  sold  as  slaves,  173; 
legitimatized,  158,  159;  continued,  253; 
negro  slaves,  215;  Cocheco  Colonists 
sold  in,  225 ;  abolition  of,  332,  333 ; 
Massachusetts  part  in,  II,  1  et  seq. ; 
extinct  in  Massachusetts  by  1830,  2 ; 
Wendell  Phillips  on,  14;  failure  of 
foreseen,  15;  aid  to  escaped  slaves,  15; 
slave  cases,  16,  17;  aspects  of,  39;  both 
parties  on,  46;  controversy,  and  1847 
election,  48;  Senator  Sumner  against, 
49;  activities  of  “Know  Nothings” 
against,  53 ;  slaves  freed,  120 
Sleeper,  Jacob,  gift  to  Boston  University, 
II,  455;  a  founder  of,  471 
“Slop-chest,”  deductions,  II,  80 ;  extortion, 
349 

Sloyd,  Gustaf  Larson,  Swedish  wood¬ 
working  classes,  II,  424 
Sloyd  Schools,  supported  by  Mrs.  Pauline 
Agassiz  Shaw,  III,  17 
Smallpox,  epidemic  in  Boston,  I,  203, 
254,  315,  320;  in  colonial  army,  226; 
death  rate,  248;  vaccination,  III,  96, 
240 

Smith,  Abigail,  wife  and  mother  of  presi- 
ents,  II,  268 

Smith,  Captain  John,  mapped  and  named 
New  England  expedition,  I,  31,  et  seq.; 
visited  communities,  71;  expedition,  173; 
led  company  against  British  at  Con¬ 
cord,  295 

Smith,  Colonel,  led  British  troops,  I,  294; 
ordered  British  retreat,  296;  mapped 
New  England  Coast,  II,  318 
Smith  College  (photograph),  II,  415;  for 
women,  424;  history  of,  III,  10,  11; 
library,  45 

Smith  and  McCance,  old  bookshop,  III, 
116 

Smith,  Payson,  second  Commissioner  on 
Education,  II,  427 


Smith,  Sophia,  brother’s  bequest  founded 
Smith  College,  III,  11 
Smith,  Thomas,  of  Rutland,  II,  63 
Smith,  Walter,  made  Boston  Art  Director, 
II,  422 

Smith,  Rev.  William,  of  Weymouth,  II, 
268 

Smuggling,  thrived,  I,  375 
Snedden,  David,  Commissioner  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Education,  II,  427 
“Snow  Bound,”  by  Whittier,  I,  154 
Snorre,  possibly  first  white  American,  I, 
28 

Soaps,  by  Lever,  III,  138 
Social  behavior,  Puritan  principles  of,  I, 
149 

“Social  Compact,”  Dana,  Jr.,  disbelieved, 
.  U  91 

Social  Life,  eighteenth  century,  I,  241, 
et  seq. 

Social  Service,  library,  III,  49,  217,  et  seq. 
Societies,  fraternal  and  patriotic,  wel¬ 
comed  to  Western  Massachusetts,  II, 
64;  women’s,  III,  24,  et  seq. 

Society  (Boston),  Adams  family  in,  II, 
267 

Society  of  Daughters  of  Colonial  Wars 
of  Massachusetts,  founded  1917,  III,  29 
Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits),  support  and 
staff  Holy  Cross  and  Boston  College, 
.  H,  481 

Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women,  chartered,  III,  12;  incorporated 
as  Radcliffe  College,  13 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  III, 
340 

Soden  Building,  of  Boston  University,  II, 
475 

Soldiers,  armed,  I,  96;  mounted,  supplied 
own  horses,  II,  156;  British,  Bos¬ 
tonians  treated  roughly,  I,  270;  enter¬ 
tained  by  Loyalists,  289;  probably 
10,000,  304;  ridiculed  Provincial  sol¬ 
diers,  289 

Somerville,  Powder  House  (photograph), 

I,  144;  Lord  Percy’s  troops  exhausted 
at,  296;  American  left  wing  division  at, 
310;  Winter  Hill,  311;  swept  by  British 
guns,  313 

Son,  eldest,  inheritance  law,  I,  136 
Sons  of  Liberty,  patriot  civil  organiza¬ 
tion,  I,  336 

South,  New  England’s  contempt  for,  II, 
344 

South  Adams,  tanneries  at,  II,  66 
South  America,  whaling  off,  II,  74,  75; 
trade  with,  opened  up  by  Captain  Gray 
of  “Columbia,”  334 

South  Armory,  in  Boston  (1890),  II,  161 
South  Boston  (Dorchester  Heights),  for¬ 
tification  of,  I,  317 ;  D.  Henshaw’s  free 
bridge  to,  II,  140;  (photograph),  201; 
annexed,  224 

South  Carolina,  delegates  hesitant,  I,  301 ; 
heavy  contribution  of,  365 ;  secession 
ordinance,  II,  106 

South  End  (Boston),  retrogression  of, 

II,  226 
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South  Hadley,  first  canal  in  America  at, 

II,  67 ;  girls’  school  established,  397 
South  Sea  Islands,  whaling  at,  II,  75 
South  Station  (Boston),  joint  use  of, 

III,  198 

“Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  The,”  a  McKay 
clipper,  II,  354 

Sowans  (Warren,  Rhode  Island),  Roger 
Williams  left,  I,  94 

Spain,  world  divided  between  Portugal 
and,  II,  325;  army  at  Arecibo,  pro¬ 
tected  by  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment,  153 

Spanish-American  War,  Massachusetts 
in,  II,  147,  et  seq. ;  anticipated  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wolcott,  162;  Massachusetts  sup¬ 
ported,  147,  et  seq. ;  officers  functioned 
with  United  States  Army  superiors, 
190;  Massachusetts  militia  first  in,  III, 
377 

Spanish-English  War  (1739),  I,  205 
Spanish  Inquisition,  methods  borrowed,  I, 
211 

Sparks,  Jared,  stop-gap  president  of  Har¬ 
vard,  II,  443 

Specie,  hoarding  of,  I,  354;  payments, 
supported,  III,  163;  suspension  re¬ 
gretted,  170 

Spectacle  Island,  hospital  on,  I,  254 
Speculators,  of  Boston  damned,  I,  355 
“Speedwell,”  unseaworthy,  I,  40,  41 
“Spelling-bee,”  came  into  being,  II,  393 
Spencer,  General  Joseph,  in  military  com¬ 
mand,  I,  298;  experienced  officer,  299 
Spencer,  William,  charter  member  “Mili¬ 
tia  Company  of  Massachusetts,”  II,  173 
Sperm  oil,  brought  best  prices,  II,  75 
Spinney,  B.  F.,  of  Thompson-Houston 
Company,  III,  126 
Spinning,  a  task,  I,  154 
Spinsters,  not  supported  by  brothers,  I, 
246 

Spirits,  distilled,  preferred,  I,  156 
Spiritualism  versus  Witchcraft,  I,  223 
Spitting,  only  in  corners  of  rooms,  I,  153 
Spoils  system,  adopted  by  President  Jef¬ 
ferson,  I,  373;  functioned,  II,  131 
Spoons,  of  wood,  horn,  or  silver,  I,  155 
Sports,  listed,  I,  257;  rural,  enjoyed,  258; 

whaling,  among  rare,  II,  83 
Sprague  brothers,  Charlestown  settled  by, 
I,  74 

Springfield  (Agawam),  Puritan  Statute 
(photograph),  I,  99;  jurisdiction,  112; 
courts  closed  by  Shays,  359;  United 
States  arsenal  at,  attacked  by  Shays, 
360;  canal  to,  projected,  366;  a  leading 
town  of  western  Massachusetts,  II,  59; 
United  States  Arsenal  at,  66;  Iron 
foundry  at,  66;  first  trains  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  69 ;  employed  first  school  super¬ 
intendent,  415;  hospital,  III,  1869 
“Springfield  Advertiser,”  established  1782, 
III,  96 

“Springfield  Republican,”  history,  III,  102, 
et  seq. 

Spring  Flower  Show,  at  Mechanics  Build¬ 
ing,  III,  55 


Springs,  sweet,  at  Boston,  III,  52,  53 
Spruce  Hill,  elevation,  I,  7 
Squanto  (Squantum),  “Good  Indian,”  I, 
50;  kidnapped,  52;  died,  56;  Indian  slave 
in  England,  174 

Squantum  settlement,  I,  73 ;  miracle  of, 
III,  135 

Stage  Coach,  early,  II,  68;  transportation, 
ended  by  railroads,  III,  187;  timetable 
of  (copy),  188;  Eastern  line  of,  189; 
advertisement  (copy),  191 
Stagg,  Captain,  seized  ship,  I,  141,  142 
“Staghound,”  McKay’s  first  clipper,  II,  353 
Stamp  Act,  1,  265,  et  seq. ;  excitement, 
233;  (1765),  second  important  Massa¬ 
chusetts  case,  II,  242 
Standards  of  Living,  eighteenth  century, 
I,  245,  246 

“Standing  Council,”  appointed,  death  of, 
I,  101 

Standish,  Captain  Miles,  on  “Mayflower,” 
I,  39,  44;  led  Pilgrims  to  settlement,  45, 
47,  59;  killed  Indian,  60;  off  Thompson’s 
Island,  71;  arrested  Thomas  Morton, 
73,  74;  in  Weymouth  Indian  episode, 
174;  called  “Captain  Shrimp,”  III,  73 
Stanley,  R.  W.,  and  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  III,  169 

Stanley,  William,  started  Pittsfield  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  plant,  III,  126 
Stark,  General,  in  military  command,  I, 
298;  experienced  officer,  299;  quoted, 
342 

Starrett,  L.  S.,  inventor  of  mechanics’ 
tools,  III,  123 

“Stars  and  Stripes,”  flag  of  United  States, 

I,  374 

Starvation,  Pilgrims,  described,  I,  52,  53 ; 

alleviated,  55 ;  threatened  Puritans,  87 
“Starving  Time,”  I,  174 
State,  aid,  idea  established,  I,  170 
State,  completely  sovereign,  I,  344;  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  founded 
1882,  III,  59;  American  Legion  Auxili¬ 
ary,  founded  1922,  29 ;  Auxiliary  of 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  founded 
1908,  29;  Board  of  Agriculture  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture),  established  1852, 
59 ;  Board  of  Health,  organized  1879, 
227 ;  Board  of  Education,  secretary  of, 

II,  401,  402;  established,  402;  powers  of 
secretary,  Horace  Mann,  403 ;  Board  of 
Health,  established,  135 ;  Board  of  In¬ 
sanity,  formed  in  1900,  III,  227 ;  Board 
of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  combined,  1879, 
247;  Board  of  Nursing,  examination 
given,  245 ;  Board  of  Registration  in 
Medicine,  guardian  of  public  and  pro¬ 
fession,  243 ;  Cancer  Hospital,  at  Pond- 
ville,  253 ;  Chapter  of  Daughters  _  of 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
founded  1904,  29;  Daughters  of  Union 
Veterans  of  Civil  War,  founded  1890, 
29;  Department  of  Banking  and  Insur¬ 
ance,  powers  of,  175 ;  Department  of 
Public  Health,  began,  247 ;  farm.  De¬ 
partment  of  Corrections,  228;  Guard, 
formed,  II,  182;  Health  Department, 
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III,  247,  et  seq . ;  House  (Boston), 
golden  domed,  II,  195;  (photograph), 
III,  1;  Normal  Art  School,  established, 
II,  422,  III,  284;  Police  Board,  estab¬ 
lished  1875,  II,  134;  Society  of  the 
United  States  Daughters  of  1812, 
founded  1897,  III,  29;  “Statesmen,  The,” 
Newspaper,  favored  Democrats,  II,  42; 
State’s  Rights,  bogie  of  American  poli¬ 
tics,  I,  380;  an  issue  in  Vermont,  383; 
forgotten,  II,  119;  Democratic  party  for, 
122 ;  and  Embargo  of,  1807,  343 
Steam,  replaced  sail,  II,  355;  Engine  (loco¬ 
motive),  decried  by  Nathan  Hale,  III, 
191 

Stearns,  Asahel,  first  district  attorney  of 
Suffolk,  II,  248 

Steerage  Rock,  at  Brimfield,  I,  3 
Stephens,  Jacob,  of  Rutland,  II,  63 
Stevens,  Thaddeus,  Massachusetts  repre¬ 
sentative  against  Johnson,  II,  122 
Stevenson,  J.  Thomas,  chairman,  conserva¬ 
tives,  II,  107 

Stillson,  Daniel,  inventor  of  wrench,  III, 
123 

Stockbridge,  Indians,  joined  American 
army,  I,  310;  had  English  namesake,  II, 
60;  carriage  plant  at,  66 
Stock  Exchange  (Boston),  closed  in 
^  World  War,  II,  180 
Stocks,  for  common  punishment,  I,  163 
Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  poet,  III,  89 
Stone,  foundries,  at  Taunton,  III,  137 
Stone,  Lucy,  feminist,  III,  6;  “Lucy 
Stoner,”  movement,  7 
Stone,  Reverend  Samuel,  arrived,  I,  92 ; 

association  of  Reverend  Hooker,  111 
Stores,  retail,  succeeded  peddlers  and 
trades,  III,  196 

Storrow,  James  J.,  chairman,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  Public  Safety,  II, 
181 ;  New  England  Fuel  Administrator, 
191,  et  seq. ;  representative  on  railroad 
unification,  III,  200 

Story,  Judge  Joseph,  on  Constitutional 
Correction,  II,  29;  favored  change  in 
judiciary  recall,  34;  got  salary  increases 
for  Supreme  Court  judges,  247;  Justice 
of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  hired 
by  Harvard  Law  School,  248 
Story,  William  W.,  sculptor,  poet,  III,  88 
Stoughton  Hall,  Harvard,  built  largely  by 
lottery,  II,  439 

Stoughton,  William,  Massachusetts  dele¬ 
gate  to  London,  I,  193,  et  seq. ;  on 
council,  196;  temporary  Governor,  200; 
Chief  Justice,  Special  Court,  218;  re¬ 
appointed,  220;  First  Chief  Justice,  II, 
241 

Stratton,  Samuel  W.,  consultant,  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case,  III,  383 
Strawberry  Bank  (Portsmouth),  settle¬ 
ment,  I,  113 

Streams,  geological  reasons  for,  I,  2 
Street,  of  old  Boston  (photograph),  I,  260 
Street  Railways,  under  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  II,  130;  first,  of  Boston, 
226;  III,  211,  et  seq. 


Strikes,  duty  of  militia  at,  II,  166;  East- 
hampton,  170  labor’s  weapon,  III,  143; 
Union’s  record,  146,  et  seq. ;  Lawrence 
(1912),  147;  averted,  150 
Strong,  Caleb,  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  I,  350;  elected,  re-elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  371,  372;  Federalist,  defeated, 
375;  elected  (1812),  376;  defied  Major 
General  Dearborn,  United  States  Army, 
379,  380;  Federalist,  re-elected,  381;  on 
coast-wise  trade  embargo,  382 ;  again  re¬ 
elected,  383 ;  appealed  to  General  Court, 
384,  385 ;  refused  men  for  Castine  cam¬ 
paign,  391;  re-elected  (1815),  395;  a 
Mason,  II,  64 

Student,  Harvard,  whipped,  I,  163 
Sturgis,  R.  Clipton,  Boston  architect,  III, 
280 

Stuyvesant,  Governor,  gave  up  Connecti¬ 
cut,  I,  109 

Subjection  to  Great  Britain,  blessings,  I, 
207 

Submission,  of  Patriots  to  British,  deliber¬ 
ate,  I,  290 

Subsidy,  early  example  of,  II,  361 
Suburbs  (Boston),  emigration  to  (1860), 
II,  226 

Subway,  oldest,  in  Boston,  III,  212 
“Success,”  arrival,  I,  85; 

Sudbury,  fired  by  Indians,  I,  182 ;  gun¬ 
powder  sent  to,  293 ;  troops,  296 
Suffolk  Bank,  founded,  nickname  of,  III, 
169 

Suffolk  County,  sheriff  of,  I,  279;  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Milton,  286;  wealthy,  senatorial 
appointment,  II,  33;  expenses  absorbed 
by  Boston,  216;  failed,  III,  172 
Suffolk  Resolves,  author  of,  I,  286,  287 
Suffrage,  universal,  for  men  only,  II,  33 ; 
taxpaying  qualifications,  34;  extended, 
97;  Woman,  III,  5,  et  seq. 

Sugar,  and  plums,  I,  145 ;  for  candy  mak¬ 
ing,  III,  135 

Sullivan,  Anne  Mansfield,  teacher  of 
Helen  Keller,  III,  18 

Sullivan,  Governor  James,  backed  canal, 
I,  366;  elected,  375;  death  of,  376 
Sullivan,  General  John,  at  Mt.  Benedict, 
I,  311 

Sullivan,  William,  delegate  to  National 
Capitol,  I,  391 ;  on  limited  Town  meet- 
^  ing,  II,  259 

Sultan,  Quakers  and  the,  I,  122 
Summaries  and  Tables  (See  Tables  and 
Summaries) 

Summer,  temperatures,  average,  I,  14; 
school,  Harvard  began  (1871),  II,  446; 
Sessions,  of  Boston  University,  476 
Summers,  on  Witchcraft,  I,  223 
Sumner,  Senator  Charles,  converted  to 
abolition,  II,  10;  effective  abolishment, 
11 ;  Free-Soiler,  16;  elected  by  one  vote, 
48,  49,  50,  87;  against  Johnson,  121,  122; 
opposed  President  Grant,  123 ;  anti- 
Grant  Republican,  124;  ousted  as  chair¬ 
man  Foreign  Relations  Commission, 
124;  death  of,  126;  helped  form  Con- 
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science  Whigs,  288;  gave  bond  for 
normal  schools,  414;  orator,  III,  85 
Sumner,  Governor  Increase,  portrait  of, 
I,  368;  Federalist  candidate,  elected, 
370;  re-elected  (1799),  371;  death  of,  371 
Sumner,  W.  H.,  memoir  of,  I,  368 
Sunday,  on  fishing  banks,  II,  364;  observ¬ 
ance,  laws  of  1791,  III,  309 
Sunderland,  had  English  namesake,  II,  60 
Sunshine,  amount  of,  I,  16 
Supercargoes,  the  business  agents  of 
owner,  II,  349 

Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  jurisdiction, 
I,  250;  superseded  by  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  332 ;  first,  formed  by  General 
Court,  II,  240;  jury  trial  court,  III,  384, 
385  _ 

Superior  Judicature  Court  of  Assize  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery,  in  1699,  II,  240; 
last  session,  243 

Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  (pres¬ 
ent),  comparable  to  Court  of  Assess¬ 
ments,  I,  140;  superseded  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  332;  given  equity 
jurisprudence,  II,  240;  Theodore  Sedg¬ 
wick,  of,  245,  246;  prompt  hearings,  III, 
385 

Supreme  Court,  United  States,  comparable 
to  General  Court,  I,  140 ;  decisions,  II, 
37 

Surgery,  early,  III,  263 
“Surprise,”  183  foot  clipper,  II,  353 
Surveys,  of  Merrimac  River,  I,  114 
Sutter’s  Mill,  California,  gold  discovered 
(1848),  II,  352 

“Swan,”  brought  Weymouth  settlers,  I, 
55,  56 

Swanzey,  Indians  attacked,  I,  181 
Swedenborgian  Church,  III,  335 
“Sweet  Adeline,”  Mayor  John  F.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and 

Sweetser,  Theodore,  Democratic  candi¬ 
date,  defeated,  II,  121 
Switzerland,  immigrants  from  (1830),  II, 

23 

Swope,  Henrietta,  astrological  work,  III, 

24 

Swordfish,  hunting,  II,  370,  et  seq. 

Tables  and  Summaries,  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  I,  18 
Taft,  President  William  Howard,  repudi¬ 
ation,  II,  284;  Massachusetts  impatient 
with,  III,  378 

Talbot,  Thomas,  succeeded  Governor 
Washburn,  II,  126 

“Talbot,”  Francis  Higginson  on,  I,  79; 
arrival,  85 

Talbot,  Governor  Thomas,  Republican 
candidate,  elected,  II,  127 ;  for  woman 
suffrage  amendment,  135,  136 
“Tallow  dip,”  plebeian,  I,  155 
Tanneries,  at  Montague,  South  Adams 
and  Becket,  II,  66;  at  Salem  and 
Beverly,  III,  137 

Tap  and  Die  Corporation,  of  Greenfield, 
III,  123 


Tappen,  Arthur,  New  York  “angel”  of 
Garrison,  II,  5 

Tariff,  protective,  obtained,  I,  396;  Adams 
policies  hated,  II,  40;  by  General  Court, 
III,  165 ;  high  favored  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  II,  39;  lowered  by  Democrats, 
180;  (1812),  prohibitory,  then  protec¬ 
tive,  204 

Taunton,  men  fought  King  Philip,  I,  181 ; 
view  (illustration),  386;  its  silverware 
and  stoves,  III,  137 

Taverns,  elbowed  meeting  houses,  I,  156; 
“Bunch  of  Grapes,”  249;  Londonlike, 
250;  earliest  news  distributing  agency, 
III,  93 

Taxes,  first,  for  forts  and  train  bands, 

I,  91,  96;  discussed,  97;  New  England 
freed  from,  141 ;  on  wines  and  liquors, 
197 ;  for  Indian  War,  197 ;  for  Pema- 
quid  fort,  200;  heavy,  206;  for  attacks 
on  Quebec,  277 ;  in  1758,  236,  237 ;  light¬ 
ened,  238 ;  for  troops,  265 ;  import,  by 
England,  26 7 ;  England  maintained  right 
to,  269 ;  General  Court,  on  coffee  and 
tea,  III,  162,  163;  collectors,  I,  288; 
prospects,  393 ;  for  religion,  compul¬ 
sory,  II,  30,  36;  for  Congregational 
Church,  I,  256,  II,  63;  breaking  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  III,  293;  to  support 
religious  schools,  II,  101 ;  levied  for 
church  support,  III,  291 ;  public  school, 

II,  135,  398;  income,  proportion  paid  by 
Bostonians,  196;  limits  fixed,  214;  to 
create  Harvard,  429 ;  on  newspapers 
(1785),  III,  98;  stiffened  by  Andros 
(1687),  156;  paid  with  depreciated  coins, 
157;  in  specie,  164;  in  commodities,  165; 
twice  omitted,  165,  166 

Taxation,  revision  of  system,  III,  367 

“Taxation  without  representation,”  first 
faced  (1632),  I,  91;  Massachusetts  first 
protested,  266;  slogan,  born  of  Stamp 
Act,  II,  242;  charged  colonists’  ideas, 

III,  156 

Taylor,  Professor  Joseph  Richard,  char¬ 
acterized  presidents  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  II,  477 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  of  Boston  “Globe,” 
III,  104 

Taylor,  John  Metcalf,  book  on  Witch¬ 
craft,  I,  213 

Taylor,  Major,  resigned  at  Ponce,  II,  152 

Tea,  staple  drink,  I,  251 ;  import  tax  on, 
267 ;  import  duty  on,  three  cents  a 
pound,  269;  Party  (Boston),  276, 
et  seq. ;  substitutes,  herbs  used,  276 

Teachers,  John  Eliot,  first,  I,  92;  Indian, 
John  (1678),  II,  385;  school,  certifica¬ 
tion  of  (1701),  386;  extended,  388; 
responsibility  and  creed,  outlived 
(1789),  389;  District  school,  nominated 
by  politics,  392;  boarded  around,  393; 
Institutes,  a  New  York  idea,  endorsed 
by  Mann,  410;  opposed  Horace  Mann, 
413 ;  colonial  widowed  women,  III,  17 ; 
provided  originally  by  Normal  Schools, 
17 

Telephone,  inventor  of,  II,  400 
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Temperance,  advocated  by  Garrison,  II,  8; 

claimed  Mary  A.  Livermore,  III,  7 
Temperature  ( See  also  Climate),  optimum 
for  State,  seasonal  averages,  I,  14; 
Boston  hot  and  cold  waves,  16 
Territory,  granted  Quebec  Province,  I, 
282;  claims,  of  France  and  England,  233 
Tertiary  peneplane,  process,  I,  2 
Testimony,  in  writing,  required,  I,  138 
Texas,  annexation  opposed  by  Massachu¬ 
setts,  II,  13 

Text-books,  free,  law  enacted,  II,  128; 

sectarian,  419;  loaning  of,  free,  423 
Textiles,  printing  factory  at  North 
Adams,  II,  66;  schools,  established,  426 ; 
mills,  labor-starved,  III,  5  machines,  a 
Massachusetts  product,  125,  128,  et  seq. 
Thacher,  George,  Massachusetts  Con¬ 
gressman,  I,  350 

Thacher,  Peter  Oxenbridge,  creator  of 
Probation  system,  II,  248 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Pilgrims’  first,  I,  52; 

February  6th  as,  90;  appointed,  147 
Thatcher,  Thomas,  minister-physician- 
author,  III,  238 

Thatcher’s  Island  (photograph),  II,  367 
Thayer,  Reverend  John,  Congregational 
minister  turned  Catholic,  III,  320 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  led  Massachu¬ 
setts  section,  Womens’  National  De¬ 
fense  Council,  II,  186 
Thayer,  Judge  Webster,  in  Sacco- Vanzetti 
case,  III,  382,  et  seq. 

Theatre,  banned  (till  after  Revolution), 

I,  257 

Theocracy,  Bay  Colony  a,  I,  107,  131,  241 ; 

II,  252;  Colonies  virtually  a,  I,  162; 
concessions  by,  113 

Theology,  eliminated  in  public  schools,  II, 
418;  Boston  University’s  School  of,  457  ; 
Puritan  revolt  against,  III,  79 
Thomas,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  appointed, 
I,  298 

Thomas,  General,  served  in  French  War, 
I,  299 

Thomas,  William,  refused  payment  to 
Elias  Howe,  III,  261 

Thompson,  Charles  P.,  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  defeated,  II,  127 

Thompson,  David,  Thompson’s  Island 
named  for,  I,  73 

Thompson,  Professor  Elihu,  electrical 
wizard,  III,  125,  126 

Thompson,  George,  English  abolitionist, 
mobbed  at  Lynn,  II,  9 
Thompson-Houston  Company,  founders 
of,  III,  126 

Thompson’s  Island  (Trevour’s  Island), 
I,  71 ;  named  for  David  Thompson,  73 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  second  to  Emer¬ 
son,  III,  80 

Thorlach,  Bishop,  historian  of  Ireland, 
I,  27 

Thorwald,  Northman,  reported  grapes  in 
Massachusetts,  III,  51 
Thread,  ginned  cotton  for,  II,  258 
“Three  Sisters,”  trading  venture  of,  III, 
326 


Thunderstorms  (Boston),  I,  16 
Ticknor  Collection,  in  Boston  Public 
Library,  III,  38 

Ticknor,  George,  historian,  III,  84 
Ticonderoga,  Abercrombie  repulsed,  I, 
237 ;  abandoned  by  French,  237 ;  seizures 
at,  316 

Tide  Mills,  paid,  in  1814,  II,  224 
Ties,  railroad,  granite  blocks  as,  III,  190 
Tilden,  President  Samuel  J.,  Democrat, 
close  race  for,  II,  127 
Tilley,  John,  Fishing  Master,  I,  75 
Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  M.,  factual 
material  on  Women,  III,  3,  et  seq. ; 
State  organizer,  Woman  Suffrage,  8; 
political  life  of,  28 

Tillinghast,  Caleb  B.,  first  chairman, 
Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  III, 
33 

Time-tables,  stage  coach  (copy),  III,  188 
Titles,  land,  sold  by  proprietors,  II,  60; 

clouded,  I,  197 
Tituba,  hanged,  I,  215,  216 
Todd,  Francis,  libelled  by  Garrison,  II,  5 
Todd  Fund,  for  Normal  School  students, 

II,  417 

Tolerance,  not  tolerated,  I,  212 
Tool,  factory,  at  Greenfield,  II,  66;  and 
tableware  plant,  at  Cheopee,  66 ;  making, 

III,  122,  et  seq. 

Tolls,  given  to  Harvard,  II,  432 
Tomato  (Love  Apple),  history  of,  III,  55 
“Tongs,”  Chinese  secret  societies,  III,  338 
Torture,  witch,  I,  217,  222 
Tories,  and  Stamp  Act,  I,  266;  quarrels 
with  Patriots,  285 ;  Boston,  few  of,  286 ; 
permitted  in  Boston,  300 ;  cut  down 
Liberty  Tree  (Boston),  311 ;  newspaper, 
“News  Letter,”  III,  96 
Tourist  Trade,  New  England’s,  III,  190 
Town,  clerk,  at  Rowley,  lost  license,  I, 
164;  criers,  to  advertise  duels,  257; 
functions  of,  III,  94;  hall,  Puritan 
spirit  in  the,  I,  243 ;  meeting,  form  of 
government  evolved,  246,  et  seq. ;  dic¬ 
tated  by  English  Governor,  282 ;  de¬ 
veloped  under  General  Court,  II,  61 ; 
Boston  outgrew,  197,  251,  et  seq. ; 
Boston  first  to  break  from,  255 ;  watch, 
police  model,  I,  250;  responsible  for  its 
citizens,  III,  218 

Town  Forest  Idea,  spreading,  III,  64 
Towns,  number  in  Massachusetts  (1764), 
I,  246;  derivation  of  names,  II,  60, 
et  seq. ;  growth  and  legal  incorporation, 
253,  254;  incorporated,  pre-Revolution- 
ary,  385 ;  were  aggregations  of  parishes, 
387;  (1935),  Decennial  Census  of,  III, 
387,  et  seq. 

Trade,  coastal,  West  Indian,  I,  142;  a 
major  State  activity,  353 ;  with  Russia, 
a  gold  mine  to  American  merchants, 
376;  Papers,  of  Boston,  III,  114; 
Unions,  began,  144,  et  seq. 

Traders,  John  Oldham,  I,  109,  110;  killed 
by  Indians,  175 ;  Yankee  as,  261 ;  suc¬ 
ceeded  peddlers,  III,  196 
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Trading,  voyages,  in  1602,  1603,  I,  29;  in 
1605,  30,  31 ;  and  Fishing  Stations,  first, 
48;  near  Gloucester,  75,  et  seq. 

Train,  Enoch,  fleet  of  Liverpool  packets, 

II,  348 

Train  Bands,  armed,  I,  96 ;  flags,  101 ; 

formed  early,  II,  174 
Training  Day,  general  holiday,  I,  256; 

established,  II,  155 
Traitors,  Federalists  called,  I,  387 
Tramways,  State’s  first,  III,  190 
Transportation,  need  for  better,  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  II,  67;  (1653-1936), 

III,  183,  et  seq. 

Travel,  books,  beginnings  of,  III,  76;  by 
early  steam  railroads,  described,  193 
“Traveler,”  Boston  evening  paper,  III,  105 
Trawl,  inventor  unknown,  II,  366 
Treason,  made  a  crime,  I,  193,  194;  Otis 
accused  of,  209 

Treasurer,  Patriot,  appointed  to  receive 
taxes  I  288 

Treaty,  with  King  Philip,  I,  180;  of 
Utrecht,  April  11,  1713,  228;  Nova 
Scotia,  234;  signed,  230;  French  and 
Indian,  233;  of  Fontainbleau,  1763,  238; 
of  Paris,  1763,  265;  John  Jay  negotiated, 
with  England,  369 ;  and  signed  by 
Washington,  370 
Tree,  Liberty  (Boston),  I,  277 
Tremont  Temple  (Boston),  famous  for 
its  ministers,  III,  331,  332 
Trenchers,  wooden,  for  food,  I,  155 
“Trial,”  arrival,  I,  85 
Trials,  by  judge  or  jury,  I,  134;  (prompt), 
by  next  court,  136;  proceedings,  138; 
for  capital  offenses,  282 
Trinitarians,  orthodox  Congregationalists, 
III,  312,  et  seq. 

Trinity,  Boston  second  only  to,  II,  1Q5 
Troops,  British,  barracks  for,  I,  207 ; 
10,000  for  Colonies,  265 ;  Boston  to 
quarter,  282 ;  4,000  at  Boston,  292 ; 
marched  against  Concord,  293,  294 
Trowbridge,  Edmund,  teacher  of  law,  II, 


Truancy,  restrained,  II,  135;  efforts  to 
prevent,  416,  417;.  truant  officer,  first 
appointed,  417 ;  enlightened  laws,  424 
Truce,  French  Canadian,  I,  228,  229 
Trucks,  automobile,  competition  of,  III, 
209 

Trumbull,  poem  on  Colonel  Leslie,  I,  290 
“Trumpet  and  Magazine,”  published  by 
Universalists,  III,  313 
Trunk  Line  Plan,  of  railroad  consohda- 


Trust  companies,  birth  of,  III,  171 ;  con¬ 
solidations,  172 

Tuberculosis,  hospitals,  first  in  America, 
III,  237,  248  r  .  T 

Tudor,  Frederick,  taught  use  of  ice,  II, 


336 

Tuesday, 


established  as  election  day,  II, 


Tufts  College,  founded  by  Uniyersalists, 
II,  418;  for  religious  education,  480; 
Jackson  College  affiliated  with,  III,  16; 


library,  44;  medical  school  established, 
1893,  one  of  “Big  3,”  243;  Dental 
School,  for  training,  250 ;  for  men,  334 
Tufts,  Dr.  Colton,  founded  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  Society,  III,  241 
Tunnel,  Pfoosac,  bill  vetoed,  II,  122 
Turks,  in  New  England,  II,  19 
Turnpikes,  laid  out,  I,  366;  first  to  Adams, 

II,  68;  established,  III,  189 
Tutors,  of  Harvard,  II,  449 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  collections  of, 

III,  49 

“Twelve  o’Clock  News,”  noonday  daily, 
III,  101 

Twenty-sixth  Division,  Regular  Army, 
New  England  regiments  composed,  II, 
186 

Tyler,  President  John,  discredited  Whigs, 
n,  44 

Typhoid,  claimed  many  of  Sixth  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Regiment,  II,  152 
Tyringham,  established  by  Shakers,  had 
English  namesake,  II,  60 

Uncle  Dudley,  editorial,  in  Boston 
“Globe,”  III,  105 

Under  dog,  patriots  played,  I,  290 
Union,  secession  threatened,  II,  14;  per¬ 
petuity  of,  threatened,  I,  376;  loyalty 
of  Massachusetts  to,  391 ;  colonial,  dis¬ 
cussed,  233;  preservation  of,  urged,  II, 
107,  120 ;  informally  prepared,  I,  275 ; 
bank,  unexpected  dividends  from,  III, 
166;  churches,  in  western  Massachusetts 
towns,  II,  66;  school  districts,  author¬ 
ized,  415;  truant  schools,  424;  schools, 
developed,  426 

Unionization,  beginnings  (1880),  Knights 
of  Labor,  III,  144;  railroads,  national 
campaign,  203 

Unitarianism,  Horace  Mann’s,  sniped  at, 

II,  413;  captured  Harvard,  439;  of 
liberal  Congregationalists,  III,  et  seq., 
330 

Unitarian  Publishing  Society,  founded 
1821,  III,  312 

“Unite  or  Perish,”  maxim,  I,  300 
“United  Colonies  of  New  England,”  The, 
formed,  I,  115;  articles  of  union,  117, 
et  seq. 

United  Drug  Company,  established  in 
1903,  III,  138 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  society  formed, 
I,  340 

United  Fruit  Company,  a  Boston  “baby,” 

III,  135 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation, 
plant  in  Beverly,  III,  126;  largest  in 
world,  145 

United  Textile  Workers,  organized,  III, 
147 

United  States  bonds,  comparable  to 
Massachusetts,  III,  181;  created,  I,  345; 
Military  Academy,  ancestor  of,  II,  175; 
Arsenal,  at  Springfield,  66;  Weather 
Bureau,  Dr.  George  A.  Loveland  of,  I, 
14;  summary,  18;  Draft  Law,  put  into 
effect,  II,  115;  Marine  Hospital,  opened 
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in  Chelsea,  III,  243;  bank,  Jackson 
opposed,  II,  43 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  closed  its 
Chelsea  plant,  III,  133 
Unity,  of  colonies’  action  paramount,  I, 
115 

Universalism,  founded  Tufts  College,  II, 
418;  beginnings  of,  III,  304;  334 
Universalist  Historical  Society,  library 
of,  at  Tufts,  III,  4 

“Universalist  Leader,”  religious  magazine, 
III,  111 

University  Extension,  for  adults,  II,  428 
University  Hall,  Harvard,  built  1815,  II, 
440 

University  of  Louvain,  destroyed,  effect 
on  Harvard,  II,  451 
Untouchables,  of  Harvard,  II,  450 
Upham,  Charles  W.,  on  support  of 
schools,  II,  101 

Upper  Clapboard  Island,  located,  I,  114 
Utuado,  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment 
stalled  at,  II,  152 

Vaccination,  opposed  by  James  Franklin, 
III,  96;  for  preventing  smallpox,  240 
Vahey,  James  H.,  defeated  for  governor, 
III,  378 

Van  Buren,  President  Martin,  John  Q. 

Adams  worst  enemy,  II,  288 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  sponsored  establishing 
of.  Harvard,  II,  429 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  Privy  Council,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  I,  100,  et  seq. ;  defended 
Anne  Hutchinson,  103;  replaced,  104; 
to  England,  105 ;  appointed  Colonial 
Commissioner,  142 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  funds  founded 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
New  York,  II,  65 

Varnum,  Senator,  of  Massachusetts,  I, 
390 

Vassall,  Samuel,  on  Court  of  Assistants, 
I,  83,  84 

Vassall’s  Petition,  signators  fined,  I,  143 
Vassal,  William,  criticized  Congregational 
Church,  I,  142 

Vaudreuil,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
I,  237 

Venor,  John,  on  Court  of  Assistants,  I, 
84;  speech  in  Parliament,  281 
Verdict,  Jury,  could  be  appealed,  I,  138 
Vergoose,  Elizabeth,  reputed  author  of 
“Mother  Goose  Rhymes,”  III,  97 
Vermont,  Governor  Chittenden  of,  I,  383 ; 

Abolitionists  organized,  II,  8 
Vessels,  armed  (American),  two  author¬ 
ized,  I,  310 

“Vested  Interest,”  destruction  of,  feared, 
H,  31 

Veto,  presidential,  overruled  by  Republi¬ 
cans,  II,  122 

Victor,  Dr.  Agnes,  one  of  fifty  in  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Surgeons,  III,  20 
Vikings,  Gudrida,  of  the,  I,  28 
Villebon,  attacked,  I,  227 
Vineland  (Norse),  Massachusetts  possi¬ 
bly  once  part  of,  II,  317 


Virginia,  I,  32;  northern  part  (then  New 
York),  39,  63;  Captain  Wollaston  sailed 
to,  73;  Rev.  John  White  in,  76,  77; 
plantation,  124;  trade  with  prohibited, 
142;  Ondras  ruled,  198,  266;  dissolved, 
283 ;  interceded  for  Massachusetts,  269 ; 
endorsed  Committees  of  Correspond¬ 
ence,  275;  active  for  remedial  measures, 
344;  governor  of,  protested  against 
“Liberator,”  II,  7 

Vocational,  bureau  established,  II,  427 ; 

training,  growth  of,  427 
Volcano,  at  West  Roxbury,  I,  5 
Volunteers,  Lincoln  called  for,  II,  116 
Volunteer  companies,  corps  d’  elite,  II, 
157 ;  praised  by  Washington,  Acts  of 
1840,  158;  in  Civil  War,  159 
“Voodoo,”  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  magazine,  III,  114 
Vose,  G.  L.,  quoted  on  Middlesex  Canal, 
III,  186 

Voters,  in  Bay  Colony,  I,  107 ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  foreign  and  native  (1855),  II, 
24;  in  Connecticut,  112;  mandatory 
registration,  98 ;  “legal,”  system  changed, 
92 ;  reorganization  of  voting  systems, 
130;  absentee,  III,  355;  compulsory 
voting  a  dead  letter  law,  365 
Voyages,  three  years  common,  II,  331 

“Wabash,”  United  States  receiving  ship 
at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  II,  161 
Wachusett,  mountain,  elevation,  I,  7 ; 
Wadsworth,  Rev.  Benjamin,  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  (1725),  II,  436;  died 
1737,  437 

Wage  earners,  in  Boston,  II,  196 
Wages,  rum  part  of,  I,  156;  II,  363;  com¬ 
mon  labor,  housework,  I,  159;  maxi¬ 
mum  set,  168;  minimum  wage  law  of, 
debated  validity,  III,  151,  152;  system 
of  “lays”  (profit  sharing),  II,  75; 
weekly  payment  of,  128,  133 ;  standard 
of  lowered  by  Chinese  labor,  133 ; 
justices  and  chief  justices,  raised 
(1809),  247;  land  and  sea  compared, 
349 ;  textile,  law,  III,  147 ;  and  depre¬ 
ciated  currency,  158 

Walker,  Amasa,  against  slavery,  II,  46; 

of  North  Brookfield,  88 
Walker,  Sir  Horendon,  commanded  fleet, 
I,  229 

Walker,  James,  election  and  resignation 
of,  as  president  of  Harvard,  II,  443 
Walker,  Joseph,  opposed  by  Charles 
Sumner  Bird,  III,  379 
Walsh,  Governor  David  I.,  first  Catholic 
governor,  later  senator,  III,  379,  380 
Waltham,  power  machinery  made  by 
Lowell  at,  I,  396 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  plant  in 
Waltham,  III,  137;  (photograph),  138 
Walter,  Lynde  M.,  of  “Daily  Evening 
Transcript,”  III,  101 

Wambaugh,  Professor  Sarah,  advisor  on 
plebiscites,  III,  27 
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Wampanoags,  Indian  tribe,  I,  19 ;  leaders 
and  flight  of,  20 

Wampum,  Indian  uses,  I,  25,  26;  Boston’s 
small  change,  tolls  paid  in,  II,  432 
War  booty,  division  of,  I,  118;  measures, 
119,  120;  inevitable,  300;  secretary  of, 
request  of,  refused  by  Massachusetts, 
380;  Massachusetts  part  in,  evaluated, 
II,  147 

War  Department,  ignored  Massachusetts 
call  for  munitions,  I,  382 ;  Division  of 
Militia  Affairs,  forced  field  service 
regulations  on  militia,  II,  167 ;  improp¬ 
erly  organized,  184,  185 
War  of  Independence,  initiated  by  Massa- 
chimetts  TT  14-7 

War  of  1812,  I,  373,  et  seq.;  II,  28; 
veterans  of,  110;  Massachusetts  called 
it  unnecessary,  147 ;  turned  Boston  to 
manufacturing  and  industry,  204; 
crippled  Salem’s  trade,  327,  342,  et 
seq. 

War  of  Spanish  Succession,  Colonies  in¬ 
volved  in,  I,  228,  et  seq. 

Ward,  Major-General  Artemas,  Indian 
fighter,  I,  288;  in  command,  298,  299  ; 
made  second  in  command,  301 ;  hesi¬ 
tated  to  aid  Prescott,  305 ;  Putnam 
pleaded  with,  307 ;  right  wing  division 
under,  310,  chief  justice  and  court- 
closes,  356;  closes  sittings,  357 
Ward,  Rev.  Nathaniel  (“Simple  Cobbler 
of  Agawam”),  I,  133;  sermon  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  137,  138;  ridiculed  finery, 
171,  172;  (reverend),  clergyman,  law¬ 
yer,  II,  235;  codified  English  laws  for 
Colonists,  237;  lawyer,  parson,  writer, 
III,  74 

Wardell,  Samuel,  Salem  witch,  executed, 
I,  216 

Wards,  Boston  divided  into  nine,  II,  256 
Ware,  William,  religious  novelist,  III,  82 
Warehouses,  on  seacoast,  I,  248 
Warren  Association  of  Baptists,  III,  298, 
299 

Warren,  Commodore,  of  West  Indian 
fleet,  I,  230’ ;  captured  French  ship,  231 
Warren  (Sowans,  Rhode  Island),  Roger 
Williams,  I,  94 

Warren,  Dr.  John,  operation  on  Gilbert 
Abbott,  III,  251 

Warren,  General  Joseph,  speech,  I,  279; 
patriot  leader,  286;  author  of  Suffolk 
Resolves,  287;  directed  midnight  riders, 
294;  appointed  colonel,  298;  volunteer 
aide  to  Colonel  Prescott,  306;  killed  in 
battle,  308;  progenitor  of  Dr.  William 
Thomas  G.  Morton,  III,  261 
Warren,  Mercy,  early  feminist,  III,  4 
Warren,  William  Fairfield,  influenced 
public  education,  II,  426;  president  of 
Boston  University,  444,  455,  et  seq. ; 
compared  with  President  Eliot,  455,  et 
seq. ;  quoted,  457,  458 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  armed  ship  commis¬ 
sioned  by,  I,  141 ;  Chief  Colonial  Com¬ 
missioner,  142 


Warwick  (Rhode  Island),  destroyed,  I, 
182 

Washburn,  Ichabod,  inventor,  wire  drawn 
by  machinery,  III,  125 

Washburn,  Governor  William  B.,  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  elected,  II,  122;  ad¬ 
ministration  of,  123;  regular  Republican 
elected,  124;  re-elected,  succeeded  Sena¬ 
tor  Sumner,  126 

Washing  (of  clothes),  a  monthly  labor, 

I,  245 

Washington,  George,  introduced,  I,  233 ; 
to  be  commander-in-chief,  299 ;  ap¬ 
pointed,  301 ;  arrived  to  organize  Ameri¬ 
can  Army,  310;  discouragements  of, 
312,  313;  at  Dorchester  heights  (photo¬ 
graph),  319;  congratulated  and  hon¬ 
ored,  319,  320;  chosen  president,  345; 
rivalled  for  presidency  only  by  John 
Adams,  350;  elected  President,  351; 
concerned  over  Shays’  rebellion,  II,  361 ; 
visited  Massachusetts,  I,  364;  appointed 
Federal  Debt  Commissioner,  365,  366; 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  367 ;  signed 
treaty  with  England,  370 ;  succeeded  by 
John  Adams,  370;  at  head  of  army 
against  France,  371 ;  visited  first  cotton 
mill,  Beverely  (illustration),  397;  ideals 
of  democracy,  II,  64;  profane  remarks 
on  militia,  praised  volunteer  companies, 
157,  158;  ignored  militia,  160;  made 
Federal  Constitution  workable,  198 ; 
John  Adams  bickered  with,  270;  John 
Adams  played  second  fiddle  to,  273 ; 
Library  of,  at  Boston  Athenaeum,  III, 
46;  reimbursed  Benjamin  Russell,  100 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  Sixth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  at,  in  1898,  II, 
150 

Washington  (Massachusetts),  named  for 
American  patriot,  II,  61 
Washington  Village,  annexed,  II,  224 
Washington  Benevolent  Society,  formed 
in  Pittsfield,  1811,  II,  64 
Watches,  of  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
III,  137 

Watchful  waiting,  of  Provincial  Patriots, 
I,  292 

Watch  and  Ward  Society,  Boston’s  vigi¬ 
lance  committee,  III,  114,  115 
Water,  supply,  control  over,  II,  135 ; 
Boston’s  system,  228;  purification,  pro¬ 
tection  of,  III,  248 

Waterhouse,  Dr.  Benjamin,  first  suggested 
vaccination,  III,  240 
“Waterloo,”  Colton  Mathers,  I,  220,  221 
“Watermelon  frolic,”  I,  370 
Water  power,  created  industry,  I,  396 
Watertown,  Saltonstall  at,  I,  87 ;  house 
for  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  89;  citizens  at, 
Wethersfield,  111;  John  Sherman  of, 
114;  served  by  Cambridge  court,  139; 
train  bands,  II,  174 

Watson,  Elkanah,  friend  of  Washington 
and  Franklin,  II,  64 

Watson,  Thomas  A.,  assistant  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell,  III,  26 7 
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Wealth,  concentration  of,  senatorial  ap¬ 
portionment  followed,  II,  33 ;  Boston’s, 
founded  on  commerce,  203 
Weapons,  early  Indian,  I,  24,  25 
Weather  {See  also  Climate),  for  Boston, 

I,  18 

Weaving,  of  Merino  sheeps’  wool,  II, 
65 ;  leading  industry,  65 
Webber,  Rev.  Samuel,  Unitarian,  elected 
president  of  Harvard,  II,  440 
Webster,  Daniel,  tribute  to  William 
Dimond,  I,  297 ;  eulogized  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  323;  share  in  Compromise  of 
1850,  II,  15;  effect  of  his  death,  16; 
supported  conservatives,  31 ;  vote  broke 
tie,  34;  on  judiciary  recall,  34;  rubber- 
stamped  Quincy,  on  Harvard  Charter, 
35 ;  on  committee  for  amendment  pro¬ 
cedure,  36;  Whigs’  senator,  43;  under 
a  cloud,  44;  hated  by  Free  Soilers,  48; 
attracted  to  the  law,  245;  on  Justice 
Lemuel  Shaw,  I,  247 ;  advanced  prog¬ 
ress  of  law,  II,  248,  295,  et  seq. ;  as 
orator,  III,  84,  85 

Webster  dictionaries,  publishers  of,  III, 
118 

Webster,  Ebenezer,  father  of  Daniel,  II, 
302 

Webster,  Ezekiel  (“Zeke”),  brother  of 
Daniel,  II,  304 

Webster,  Professor  John  White,  of  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School,  II,  443 
Webster,  Thomas,  Puritan  settler,  II,  302 
Wedlock,  I,  164,  et  seq. 

Weeks,  John  W.,  Boston  banker,  III,  172; 
supported  Federal  Reserve  System,  173; 
outstanding  financier,  180 
Weeks,  Senator,  defeated  by  ex-Governor 
Walsh,  III,  380 

Wing,  Daniel  Gould,  of  Massachusetts 
National  Bank,  III,  172 
Welch,  Thomas,  heroism  of,  II,  368 
Welfare,  public,  I,  167,  et  seq. 

Wellesley,  started  junior  high  school 
system,  II,  428 

Wellesley  College  (Wellesley  Female 
Academy),  opened,  III,  10;  library,  45; 
founded  by  Henry  F.  Durant,  230 
Welsh,  immigrants,  I,  260 
Welsh  legend,  of  discovery,  I,  28 
Wells  (Maine),  George  Burroughs,  min¬ 
ister  from,  hanged  as  witch,  I,  217,  228 
Wells,  Dr.  Horace,  experiment  failed,  III, 
263 

Wendell,  Barrett,  on  witches’  guilt,  I,  223 
Wentworth  Institute,  founded  by  Arioch 
Wentworth,  III,  230 
West,  Captain  Ebenezer,  of  “Grand 
Turk,”  II,  326 

West,  Francis,  vice-admiral,  I,  62 
Western  Massachusetts,  “Big  Man”  of, 

II,  243 

Western  Railroad,  corporation  formed, 
II,  68;  led  way  to  improvements,  III, 
193;  train  pictured,  194;  merged  with 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  III,  201 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  re¬ 
fused  to  buy  Bell’s  telephone,  III,  267 


Westfield,  whip  factories  at,  II,  66 
West  Indies,  good  trade  with,  I,  142;  II. 

319;  negro  slaves,  I,  158;  fleet,  230 
West  Point,  “ruled  the  roost,”  II,  190 
West  Roxbury,  volcano,  I,  5;  united  with 
Boston,  II,  227 

West  Springfield,  photograph  of  Old  Day 
House  at,  I,  117;  Luke  Day  of,  356 
Weston,  Thomas,  financed  Pilgrims,  I, 
40 ;  at  Plymouth,  55,  56,  57 ;  his  colonies 
abandoned,  72 

“Westward  Ho,”  a  McKay  clipper,  II, 
354 

Wethersfield,  John  Oldham  at,  I,  111; 
Pequots  raid,  175 

Weymouth,  Captain  George,  sent  to  New 
England,  I,  30 

Weymouth  (Narragansett)  Settlement,  I, 
55,  56 ;  threatened  burning  of,  57,  et 
seq.;  forewarned,  59;  abandoned,  61, 
71 ;  William  Blackstone  left,  71 ;  visited 
by  Captain  John  Smith,  71  ;  Thomas 
Walford  left,  72;  served  by  Boston 
court,  139;  Indian  troubles,  174 
“Whale,”  arrival,  I,  85 
Whalebone,  II,  72;  high  duty  on,  74;  pro¬ 
duction  of,  78 

Whale  oil,  new  uses  for,  II,  72 ;  high 
duties  put  on,  74 
Whales,  kinds  of,  II,  72,  73 
Whaling,  epic,  II,  71,  et  seq.;  began,  321 
Wheaton  College,  established  in  Norton, 
III,  16 

Wheaton,  Judge  Laban,  established 
Wheaton  College  as  Norton  Female 
Seminary,  III,  16 

Wheeler,  Captain  Adam,  of  Hubbardston, 
I,  356 

Wheelwright,  Rev.  Mr.,  Anne  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  brother,  I,  102;  at  Mount  Wollas¬ 
ton,  103;  tried,  104,  105;  banished,  106; 
founded  Exeter,  113 
Whigs,  “Cotton,”  of  Massachusetts,  II,  3; 
conservatives  divided,  15;  for  Pinion 
preservation,  16;  discredited,  18,  44;  re¬ 
gained  control  of  General  Court,  16,  17 ; 
controlled  it,  46;  failed  in  control,  50; 
few  anti-Masons  joined,  42;  on  depres¬ 
sion  of  1837,  43;  delegate  Palfry’s  reso¬ 
lution  on  slavery,  48 ;  elected  Buggs 
governor,  48;  defeated,  49;  Boston’s 
ultra  ultra,  53;  die-hards,  for  Consti¬ 
tutional  Union  party,  55 ;  ousted  from 
Beacon  Hill,  87 ;  Legislature  of  1853,  98; 
against  ratification  of  new  Constitution, 
102 

Whip  factories,  at  Westfield,  II,  66 
Whipping,  of  Quakers,  I,  127 ;  maximum, 
136;  public,  common  punishment  and 
entertainment,  162 

Whipple,  Sherman  L.,  defeated  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Lodge,  III,  379 

Whitcomb,  Simeon,  on  Court  of  Assis¬ 
tants,  I,  83 

White,  Asaph,  chartered  Second  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Turnpike  Corporation,  II,  68 
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White,  George  Robert,  gift  for  health 
units,  III,  231 ;  gift,  Massachusetts  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pharmacy,  232 
White,  Rev.  John,  left  Salem  for  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I,  75,  et  seq. 

White,  John,  attorney,  I,  84 
White,  Joseph,  Secretary  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  modern  education  began  under, 
II,  420,  et  seq. 

White,  native  and  foreign,  defined,  II,  19 
White,  Peregrine,  birth  and  death,  I,  45 
Whitefield,  George,  religious  pressure  on 
Harvard  resisted,  II,  437 
Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  English  revival¬ 
ist,  III,  294 

“White  Horse,”  trading  venture  of,  II, 
326 

White  House,  Republican  ruled  twenty- 
four  years  running,  II,  128;  Mrs.  John 
Adams  description  of,  John  Adams,  first 
president  to  occupy,  274 
White  Mountain  Range,  I,  7 
Whiting,  Lilian,  talented,  III,  21 
Whitman,  Elizabeth,  married  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas  G.  Morton,  III,  261 
Whitmore,  his  “Colonial  Laws”  cited,  I, 


Whitney,  Eli,  son  of  Massachusetts,  II,  2 ; 

inventor  of  cotton  gin,  III,  257,  et  seq. 
Whitney,  Colonel  Jophanus,  led  Fifth 
Regiment  in  Spanish  American  War,  II, 
148,  149 

Whittier,  Eugene  P.,  organized  hospital, 
HI,  245 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  “Snow  Bound, 

l,  154;  friend  of  William  Lloyd  Gar¬ 
rison,  II,  4;  ardent  Abolitionist,  8,  11; 
stoned,  9;  supported  Woman  Suffrage, 
III,  5;  “natural”  poet,  86 

Whittling,  a  task,  I,  154 
Widener,  Mrs.  George,  memorial  to  son, 
Harry  Elkins,  III,  41  .  „ 

Widener,  Harry  Elkins,  lost  on  Titanic, 

m,  41 

Widener  Library,  Harvard,  II,  4ol 
Widows,  in  great  demand,  I,  165 
“Widows’  Walks,”  atop  Nantucket 
houses,  II,  75 

Wigglesworth,  Michael,  first  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man  to  publish  verse,  III,  7a 
Wightman,  Doctor,  collaborated  with  Dr. 

William  Thomas  G.  Morton,  III,  263 
Wilberforce,  British  Abolitionist,  II,  8 
Wilcox,  D.  F.,  quoted  on  Boston’s  gov¬ 
ernment,  II,  216  #  ,0 

Wilder,  Joseph,  visited  Rutland,  11,  oz, 


Wilkins,  Mary  Eleanor,  novelist,  III,  91 
Willard,  John,  Salem  witch  executed,  I, 

216  ,  TT  , 
Willard,  Rev.  Joseph,  butler  at  Harvard, 
as  student,  elected  to  its  P/esidency, 
established  medical  school,  died  1804, 


Willard,  Rev.  Samuel,  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  Corporation,  resigned 


1707,  II,  435 

“William  and  Francis,”  arrival,  1,  8b 


William  and  Mary,  regime,  I,  199;  milder 
taxation  under,  III,  156 
Williams,  Rev.  John,  captured,  I,  228 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  represented 
in  England,  I,  198 

Williams  College,  fund  for,  from  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  I,  235 ;  Amos  Eaton 
(1799  Class),  II,  65;  history,  481; 
library,  III,  45 

Williams,  Colonel  Ephraim,  left  fortune 
for  free  school,  II,  481 
Williams,  Rev.  John,  wrote  of  Canadian 
trip,  III,  76 

Williams,  John  J.,  Boston-born  Catholic 
Archbishop,  III,  324 
Williams,  Jonathan,  speech,  I,  278,  279 
Williams,  Roger,  radical  separatist,  I,  92, 
et  seq.)  flight  of,  107;  Providence 
Colony,  116;  and  Quakers,  123;  idealist, 
writer,  III,  74;  dared  to  be  different, 
316 

Williams,  Mrs.  Rufus  P.,  founded  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association,  III,  21 
Williamstown,  “Haystack  Prayer  Meet¬ 
ing”  (1806),  II,  63,  64;  free  school, 
opened  in  1790,  481 

Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.,  ordained  and  housed, 
I,  89;  attacked,  103;  Anne  Hutchin¬ 
son  and,  105 

Wilson,  E.  H.  (“Chinese  Wilson”),  of 
The  Arnold  Arboretum,  III,  67 
Wilson,  Henry,  Free  Soiler,  Know-Noth¬ 
ing  Senator,  later  Republican,  II,  18; 
prominent  Free  Soiler,  48 ;  president 
of  Senate,  49;  defended  Sumner  for 
Senate,  49;  career,  52;  represented 
Natick,  89;  chairman  Sub-Committee 
on  Chapter  2,  92;  on  appointment  of 
Judges,  95;  Massachusetts  representa¬ 
tive  against  Johnson,  122 
Wilson,  President  Woodrow,  re-elected 
on  slogan,  II,  180;  backed  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  World  War,  181 ;  appointed 
Hoover  Food  Administrator,  191  ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Foss  did  not  follow,  III,  379; 
commended  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge, 
380 

Wincob,  John,  signed  agreement,  I,  39 
Winds,  average  velocity,  I,  16 
Windsor  (Connecticut),  English  claim 
for,  established,  I,  108;  Holmes  and 
settlers,  111 

Wine,  drinking  limits,  I,  156;  and  women, 
money  for,  II,  80;  taxed,  I,  197;  im¬ 
port  tax  on,  evaded,  268 
Winnapusseakit,  Lake,  latitude  of,  I,  114 
Winnjssemet  (Chelsea,  Revere  and  Win- 
throp),  settled,  I,  72 
Winship,  Jonathan,  supplied  cut  flowers, 
III,  54 

Winslow,  Governor,  visited  Massasoit, 
I,  5;  historian  of  Pilgrims,  43,  47,  52 
53;  got  funds  in  England,  63;  visited 
Connecticut,  108;  at  conference,  116; 
delegate  to  Parliament,  143;  a  Loyal¬ 
ist,  337;  wrote  on  early  fruits  and 
flora  in  Massachusets,  III,  51 
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Winslow,  Rev.  E.  D.,  purchased  the 
“Post”  (Boston),  III,  104 
Winslow,  General  John,  relieved  of  com¬ 
mand,  I,  234 

Winslow,  S.  W.,  cornered  shoe  machine 
business,  III,  126,  127 
Winsor,  Justin,  remade  Harvard’s  library, 
II,  447 ;  Harvard’s  librarian,  III,  41 
Winter  Hill,  British  fired  on,  I,  309; 

Mount  Benedict,  311 
Winter  temperatures,  average,  I,  14 
Winthrop  ( Winnissemet),  drumlin,  I,  4; 
an  island,  9;  settled,  72,  92;  fire  alarm 
announced  town  meeting,  II,  260; 
Community  Hospital  subscribers  to,  III, 
230;  serves  at  cost,  244,  245 
“Winthrop  and  Mary,”  disaster  to,  II, 
338 

Winthrop,  James,  backed  canal,  I,  366 
Winthrop,  Governor  John,  on  independent 
church,  I,  81;  elected  governor,  84; 
farewell  to  England,  85 ;  wise  leader¬ 
ship  of,  86;  personality,  87;  ordered 
supplies,  87 ;  settled  Charlestown,  87 ; 
removed  to  Boston,  89;  built  house, 
89,  90 ;  appointed  Fast  Day,  90 ;  powers, 
aided  poor,  threatened,  91 ;  and  charter, 
94,  et  seq. ;  on  governor-general,  96 ; 
General  Court,  97 ;  ousted,  98 ;  cleared, 
100;  life  member  Court  of  Assis¬ 
tants,  101 ;  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  103 ; 
criticized,  104;  Governor  (1637),  104, 
105;  leadership  commended,  106;  prog¬ 
ress  under,  113;  report,  116,  117;  writ¬ 
ings,  132;  legal  training,  137;  on  Rev. 
Mr.  Ward,  137,  138;  plea  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  (1641),  141;  ordered  Captain 
Richardson  ashore,  142 ;  delegate,  143 ; 
quoted,  145;  farmer,  157;  on  council, 
196;  (photograph),  208,  242;  a  Loyal¬ 
ist,  337 ;  deemed  education  necessary, 
II,  135;  petitioned  for  military  charter, 
172,  173;  Mayor  Jonah  Quincy  com¬ 
pared  with,  197;  John  Quincy  Adams 
proto  type,  207 ;  well  read  in  law,  235 ; 
on  1641  Depression,  318,  319;  on  dried- 
fish  exports,  361 ;  why  he  selected  Bos¬ 
ton  as  site,  III,  53;  Boston  diarist, 
73 

Winthrop,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  I, 
226 

Winthrop,  Professor  John,  declined  presi¬ 
dency  of  Harvard,  II,  438 
Winthrop,  Robert  (United  States  Sena¬ 
tor),  succeeded  Webster,  II,  15 
Winthrop,  Dr.  Wait,  on  first  Superior 
Court,  II,  241 

Wire,  drawn  by  machinery,  III,  125 
Witch  City,  Salem  called,  I,  211 
Witchcraft,  hysteria,  I,  200;  Panic,  211, 
et  seq. 

Witch  Court,  Salem,  William  Stoughton 
presided,  II,  241 

Witch-finder,  Colton  Mather  considered 
a,  I,  222 

Wituwamat,  of  Massachusetts  tribe,  I,  59 ; 
stabbed  by  Standish,  60 ;  head  chopped 
off,  61 ;  Woburn,  first  minister  in,  77 


Wolcott,  Governor  Roger,  on  Spanish- 
American  War,  II,  147 ;  strengthened 
militia,  162;  administration  of,  III,  377 
Wolcott-Gibbs  Memorial  Laboratory, 
established,  III,  269 
Wolfe,  James,  captured  Quebec,  I,  237 
Wolford,  Thomas,  blacksmith,  I,  72 
Wollaston,  settled,  I,  73,  87 
Wollaston,  Captain,  I,  73;  sailed  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  73 

Woman’s  Board  of  Missions,  founded 
1868,  III,  26 

“Woman  Citizen,  The,”  magazine, 
founded,  III,  5;  Lucy  Stone,  editor,  7 
Woman’s  Department,  Massachusetts 
Section,  National  Civic  Federation, 
formed  1911,  III,  25,  26 
Woman’s  Educational  Association  of 
Boston,  aided  libraries,  III,  36 
Woman’s  Massachusetts  Branch  of  In¬ 
ternational  League  for  Peace  and  Free¬ 
dom,  founded  1915,  III,  27 
Women,  married,  correction  by  husband, 

l,  136 

Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston,  founded  1877,  III,  25 
“Women’s  Missionary  Friend,”  religious 
magazine,  III.  Ill 

Women’s  National  Defense  Council, 
Massachusetts  Section,  formed,  II,  186 
Women’s  Relief  Corps  of  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  founded  1879,  III,  29 
Women’s  Weekly  Religious  Meetings,  es¬ 
tablished,  I,  102;  Provincial  Code  pro¬ 
tected,  166;  condition  of,  243,  et  seq.; 
rights  of,  advocated  by  Garrison,  II,  8; 
suffrage  for,  91,  97;  legislation,  128; 
developments,  135,  136;  Governor 

Greenhalge  for,  III,  376;  education  for, 

II,  424;  allowed  on  school  committees, 
424;  building  for  Boston  University, 
474;  higher  education  of,  446;  univer¬ 
sity  education,  456,  457 ;  Massachusetts, 

III,  3,  et  seq. ;  night  employment  of,  153 
Wood,  buildings,  I,  249 

Wood,  William,  agricultural  account  of 
Bay  Colony,  III,  52,  53 
Wood,  William  M.,  created  Shawsheen 
Village,  III,  31 

Woodlands,  one-third  of  State’s  area, 

m,  60 

Woodward,  Colonel  Charles  F.,  his  regi¬ 
ment  volunteered  100  per  cent.,  II,  148; 
resigned  command,  152 
Woodworking,  classes  added,  II,  424 
Woolen  industry  of,  I,  382;  II,  65;  III, 
131 

Worcester  County,  a  buffer  region,  II, 
58;  Court  House  (photograph),  240 
Worcester,  Dr.  Alfred,  for  State  Sana¬ 
torium,  III,  248;  first  to  remove  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  252 

Worcester  “Gazette,”  established  1801, 
III,  107 

“Worcester  Herald,”  established  1783,  III, 
96 

Worcester  Medical  School  (1848-59),  III, 
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Worcester  Polytechnic,  projected,  II,  422; 
library,  III,  44 

Worcester  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  began  business  in  1869 
Worcester,  Scotch-Irish  at,  I,  252;  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  at,  326;  slave 
owner  sentenced,  333 ;  railroad  from 
Boston,  and  to  New  York  State,  II,  68; 
sitting,  I,  356,  360 ;  court  house  seized, 
356;  again,  359;  water  supply,  II,  228; 
first  activity  in  woman  suffrage  at,  III, 
5 ;  congestion  belt,  60 ;  lunatic  asylum, 
opened  1834,  227  ;  photograph  of  Munici¬ 
pal  Memorial  Auditorium,  381 
Working  conditions,  I,  157,  et  seq. 
Workingman’s  Party,  showed  beginning 
of  labor  organization,  II,  42 ;  ran  Allen 
for  governor,  42 

Workmen’s  compensation  insurance, 
started  1911,  III,  178;  of  1911,  386 
World  Peace  Foundation,  created  by 
Edwin  Ginn,  III,  113 
World  War,  aftermath  of  pacifistic  ideal¬ 
ism,  II,  171,  179,  et  seq.;  Harvard’s 
share  in,  451,  et  seq. ;  brought  women 
into  industry,  III,  4;  Mothers,  founded 
1933,  29;  financing  of,  174 
Worship,  freedom  of,  I,  81 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  influence  on 
Colonial  architecture,  III,  276 
Wright,  Carroll  D.,  report  of  Director  of 
(1855)  Census,  II,  24 
Wright,  Elizur,  on  lapsed  insurance 
policies,  III,  178 

Wright,  Nathaniel,  on  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants,  I,  83,  84;  resigned,  85 
Writ  of  Assistance,  legalizing  of,  I,  209; 
fought,  1761,  II,  239;  signal  for  the 
Revolutionary  War,  242 
Writ  of  Attaint,  against  jury,  I,  139 
Writs,  Clerk  of,  for  each  town,  I,  140 
Writers,  great,  III,  69,  et  seq. ;  political, 

Wyoming,  first  granted  woman  suffrage, 
III,  5 

Yachts,  best  builder  of,  III,  136 
Yachtsmen,  American,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  III,  293 


Yale,  David,  signed  petition,  I,  142 
Yale  University,  founded  for  Conserva¬ 
tives,  II,  435 ;  man,  Harvard’s  largest 
benefactor,  453 ;  title  given  1887,  456 ; 
criticized  lay  President  Eliot,  466,  467 
“Yale,”  transported  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  to  Cuba,  II,  150 
Yankee,  genesis,  I,  259;  Commonwealth, 
292 ;  Massachusetts  still,  in  Civil  War 
days,  II,  25 ;  innate  mechanical  and  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of,  66;  individualism, 
119;  (Old),  Governor  Andrew’s  poem 
for,  140;  downfall  of,  began  in  1890, 
142;  towns,  foreignized,  144;  bankers 
and  businessmen,  generally,  145 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  played,  derisively, 
I,  292;  spirit,  in  World  War,  II,  179; 
not  popular  as  a  class,  202,  203 ;  spirit 
of  Colonists,  316;  dreaded  by  competi¬ 
tors,  317 ;  seamanship,  “Hell-ships,” 
350;  spirit  persists,  III,  140;  homeland 
of  the,  255 ; 

“Yankee  Division,”  celebrated,  II,  171, 
the  Twenty-sixth,  187 ;  General  Ed¬ 
wards  lost  command,  190;  demobilized, 
April  30,  1918,  192 

Yauco  Road,  held  by  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  II,  151 

“Yard,  The”  (Harvard),  changed  from 
bare  pasture,  II,  440;  President  Lowell 
and  his  dog  in,  447 
Yarmouth,  I,  85 

“Yellow  Journal,”  a  Colonial,  III,  96 
York  (England),  I,  36 
York  (Maine),  harbor,  visited  I,  29 
Young,  Alse,  hanged  as  witch,  I,  213 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
started  recruiting,  II,  186 
“Youth’s  Companion,”  once  great,  III, 
108,  109 

Zakrzewska,  Dr.  Mary,  pioneered  for 
first  woman’s  hospital,  III,  20 
“Zion’s  Herald,”  Methodist  Church 
weekly,  III,  111 

“Zion’s  Herald,”  Methodists’  magazine, 
III,  313 


